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Venus 

Goddpss  of  Love 

(A  translation  from  Virgil's  Aoieid) 

Jane  Robbins  McGarry,  '52 

As  the  blessed  sun  woke 

From  Its  slumber  on  high 

And  sent  its  first  beams  ' 

To  dance  in  patches  beneath  the  trees, 

The  devoted  Aeneas, 

Bearing  the  burden  of  loneliness  and  toi 

Was  making  his  way 

Through  the  fast-waking  forest 

When  he  viewed  from  afar 

A  radiance  far  lovelier 

Than  anything  mortal — 

A  maiden. 

hHer  ambrosial  locks 

Lent  their  heavenly  fragrance 

To  the  welcoming  air 

As  they  blew  in  the  breeze. 

Brushed  back  from  her  brow, 

As  she  sped  o'er  the  earth 

Swifter  by  far 

Than  Thracian  hHarpalyce 

When  she  races  her  stallions. 

Or  the  winged  Hebrus. 

Clad  as  Diana,  Queen  of  the  Chase, 

hHer  rosy  shoulder 

Was  girded  with  quivers. 

The  soft-flowing  folds 

Of  her  gossamer  garment. 

Swept  back  from  her  knee 

By  the  teasing  breeze, 

Lay  gathered  In  a  knot 

About  her  waist. 

With  welcoming  arms  she  approached 

The  wander-weary  Aeneas. 
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A  Far  Cry 


As  from  another  meadow,  far  away, 
Beneath  another  night,  there  came  a  call 
Of  no  remembered  bird — well-known  to  all 
Who  thirst  for  rains  from  former  skies  of  gray — 
Which  fused  with  winds  from  off  a  distant  bay. 
Which  threaded  thunder,  haunted  in  its  fall 
The  listening  ear,  then  died;  thus  in  this  small 
Unmeasured  chant,  I  found  my  yesterday. 
And  then  I  knew  that  cry  would  come  again — 
So  pure  and  pleading,  as  It  softly  bore 
An  echo  of  a  sweetness  termed  at  last 
'Unbearable,"  as  out  of  dust  and  rain 
It  breathed  a  sigh  for  some  unfacing  shore. 
In  voicing  my  nostalgia  for  the  past. 


Purple  Riot 

Autumn  laughs  aloud. 

And  a  maple  flames 

In  a  group  of  elms. 

Burning  the  heart  of 

A  forest 

In  the  fire  of  a  scarlet  dawn. 


Perfidious  My  Past 

I  gathered  pebbles  in  the  sun 
And  kept  them  yesterday; 
But  then  I  learned  to  cherish  one 
And  threw  the  rest  away. 


Ruth  Clarkson,  '51 
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Another  Side  of  Europe 


Evelyn  Lee  Kagey,  '49 


The  fact  that  I  even  arrived  in  Warsaw 
might  be  accredited  to  pure  chance.  That 
the  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 
was  having  its  opening  meeting  on  that  very 
day  was  certainly  not  something  I  had  ex- 
pected. 

Perhaps,  the  best  reason  that  I  had  for 
being  at  all  was  that  I  was  very  badly  in 
need  of  a  place  to  sleep  when  I  arrived  in 
the  old  German  port  of  Stettin.  Having 
come  from  Finland  in  a  small  cargo  boat,  I 
found  myself  about  noon  that  day  docked 
in  the  Russian  part  of  the  harbor.  We  were 
well  guarded  on  our  boat  by  a  Polish  sailor. 
I  soon  found  that  he  was  quite  bored  with 
his  job  and  anxious  to  attempt  a  conversa- 
tion in  sign  language  about  where  one  could 
go  to  dance.  Besides  him,  there  were  Rus- 
sian guards  who  had  the  job  of  looking  after 
the  German  prisoners  of  war  putting  scrap 
iron  into  cranes  run  by  Russian  women. 
There  was  much  delay  at  the  wharf  while  a 
Soviet  customs  officer  filled  out  some  sort 
cf  paper.  When  we  could  go  out  of  our 
fenced-in  area,  we  were  greeted  by  the  green 
uniformed  Polish  customs  men.  However,  I 
would  not  have  gone  far  had  I  not  found  a 
friend  in  a  young  Russian  girl  who  spoke 
perfect  English  and  who  happened  to  have 
also  been  a  student  of  economics  at  a  Mos- 
cow university.  I  might  have  spent  that 
night  sleeping  on  a  bench  underneath  huge 
pesters  of  Lenin,  Stalin,  Marx,  and  Engels. 
It  was  she  who  finally  persuaded  the  director 
of  the  whole  port  that  he  ought  to  sign  the 
slip  himself. 

By  the  time  this  was  done  it  was  already 
7:30  at  night  and  the  Polish  customs  officers 
must  walk  nearly  two  blocks  to  the  first  fair- 
ly whole  looking  building  for  inspection  of 
my  suitcase.  A  waiting  woman  was  stretched 
out  sleeping  on  a  pile  of  rocks.  I  determined 
to  do  everything  within  my  power  to  get  on 
a  train  and  at  least  have  a  roof  over  my  head. 


and  I  had  heard  that  there  was  one  at  8:15. 
The  customs  officers,  except  for  dickering 
as  to  whether  my  jewelry  was  worth  any- 
thing or  not,  did  try  to  help  me  rush 
through.  Still  it  was  only  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  man  who  consented  to  carry  my  suit- 
case in  his  cart,  containing  three  empty  gar- 
bage pails,  that  I  did  arrive  in  time  at  the 
station. 

My  visa  was  marked  for  transit  to 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Warsaw  was  not  quite 
in  the  direction  of  Prague.  But  after  all  a 
train  isn't  a  pile  of  rocks,  and  I  was  in  need 
of  rest.  For  this  reason,  I  could  console  my- 
self about  an  attack  by  a  swarm  of  mosqui- 
toes, and  all  sorts  of  difficulties  over  chang- 
ing money  for  my  second  class  supplement 
to  my  already  expensive  enough  third  class 
ticket,  which  had  been  of  no  use  in  the 
overflowing  third  class  section. 

In  the  end  I  was  able  to  have  three  out  of 
the  four  seats  on  my  side  of  the  compart- 
ment and  could  doze  more  or  less  comfort- 
ably. By  daylight,  I  managed  to  wake  my- 
self up  to  look  out  on  the  flat  countryside, 
the  little  farm  houses  with  thatched  roofs 
and  the  children  playing  around  them. 

When  we  finally  did  arrive  at  Warsaw,  I 
had  one  surprise  that  I  want  to  tell  you 
about.  Being  naturally  curious  I  was  stand- 
ing looking  out  the  window  when  I 
suddenly  realized  that  there  were  all 
sorts  of  people  shouting  at  me.  It  had 
been  so  long  since  anyone  had  seen  me  off  or 
welcomed  me  at  a  station  that  I  was  indeed 
surprised.  However,  by  the  time  I  realized 
that  these  same  people  were  boarding  the 
train  and  were  speaking  to  me  in  incompre- 
hensible languages,  and,  in  fact,  before  I 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  I  had  shaken  hands 
with  three  boys  and  was  facing  a  whole  cor- 
ridor full  of  them,  evidently  with  the  same 
purpose  in  mind! 
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I  then  gathered  vaguely  what  was  going 
on.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  station  there 
were  huge  red  and  white  banners  proclaim- 
ing in  Pohsh,  Russian,  Enghsh,  and  French, 
"Welcome  Young  Workers  of  All  the 
World."  I  had  been  taken  for  a  young 
worker. 

Unfortunately  about  this  time  the  con- 
ductors, who  had  not  been  able  to  change 
my  money,  were  anxious  to  see  about  hav- 
ing the  supplement  fully  paid  and  hustled 
me  off  to  the  main  bureau. 

This,  again,  was  perhaps  really  fortu- 
nate, for  the  people  there  were  able  to  under- 
stand enough  to  know  that  my  main  object 
in  life  was  a  hotel  and  food.  In  fact,  one  was 
kind  enough  to  get  a  taxi  and  go  along  to 
give  directions.  I  was  informed  that  there 
were  only  two  hotels  in  the  city.  This  I 
could  well  believe  as  the  taxi  rattled  along 
for  fifteen  minutes  over  cobblestones,  past 
complete  ruins  and  under  more  banners 
with  other  inscriptions  such  as  "Young 
Democrats,  Unite  in  the  Struggle  for  Your 
Rights  and  a  Better  Future." 

Finding  the  first  hotel  completely  full, 
I  was  quite  happy  to  be  received  in  the  other, 
luxurious  by  any  standard,  and  to  find  the 
manager  speaking  French  fluently,  since  he 
had  studied  in  France  for  many  years.  At 
breakfast,  there  were  even  some  native 
Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  was  able  to  tell 
me  how  to  get  to  the  youth  meeting  that 
afternoon.  He  was  well  informed  and  I  dis- 
covered later  that  he  was  the  president  of 
the  group,  therefore  separated  from  all  his 
followers,  who  were  lodged  in  Army  bar- 
racks. 

After  a  morning  spent  in  napping,  bath- 
ing, and  watching  some  eight  hundred 
khaki-clad  boys  marching  and  singing  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  by  the  ruins  round 
about,  I  ventured  out  to  see  a  little  of  the 
city  itself.  It  wasn't  too  pleasant,  though,  as 
all  these  ruins  seemed  to  be  gtiarded  by 
soldiers  loaded  down  with  fierce  looking 
mortars,  and  that  doesn't  help  to  give  one 
an  easy  feeling.  And  then,  seeing  only  noth- 


ingness is  depressing  for  any  one  not  used  to 


It. 


Finally,  deciding  to  take  a  rickety  street 
car,  change  to  a  bus,  and  then  get  walking 
directions,  I  found  myself  in  a  street  full  of 
other  young  people,  apparently  not  headed 
in  any  special  direction.  However,  as  I  was 
late,  I  decided  to  go  immediately  about  try- 
ing to  get  into  this  meeting. 

Just  how  did  I  manage?  Trying  the 
main  door,  I  found  myself  jabbed  on  all 
sides  by  part  of  the  group  of  boys  that  had 
been  marching  that  morning,  all  pushing 
with  one  hand  and  holding  their  various 
posters  with  the  other.  Then  having  the 
bright  idea  to  head  for  another  door,  I  tried 
out  the  words,  "Parlezvous  francais?"  It 
must  have  seemed  impressive  to  Polish  ears, 
for  another  open  door  was  pointed  out  to 
me,  without  the  slightest  questioning  of  the 
little  white  membership  card  that  I  didn't 
possess.  Once  inside  the  huge  assembly  hall, 
one  could  easily  find  a  good  seat  to  view  all 
the  national  groups,  the  posters,  and  the 
stage  settings,  if  one  feigned  self-confidence. 

For  an  hour  before  we  got  any  official  en- 
tertainment, everyone  did  a  little  improvis- 
ing in  whatever  language  he  chose,  the 
Italians  singing  some  of  the  gayest  songs  I 
ever  heard,  and  one  black,  black  negro 
standing  up  to  say  to  everyone  in  French: 
'down  with  imperialism,  down  with  ex- 
ploitation of  any  peoples  on  earth."  I  found 
that  the  words  capitalism,  imperialism,  and 
democracy  sounded  just  about  the  same  in 
any  language,  and  each  speaker  included 
these  words.  Everyone  understood  his  feel- 
ing on  these  subjects  and  there  was  usually 
a  resounding  "Yes,  yes!"  (and  in  English) 
to  whatever  was  said.  An  outline  of  what 
they  were  striving  for,  could  best  be  gotten 
from  the  words  posted  around  the  bal- 
conies, which  I  copied  as  all  those  around  me 
sang  something  in  their  own  language  to  the 
resounding  strains  of  the  "International." 
Some  of  them  went  like  this:  "Youth  Unite 
— Forward  for  Lasting  Peace,"  "We  De- 
mand the  Abolition  of  Child  Labor,"  "Long 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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The  crowds  swept  by  me  as  I  struggled 
into  the  last  car  on  the  subway.  There  was 
a  seat — oh,  too  late.  Ah! — over  there.  I 
sank  breathless,  onto  the  end  of  the  worn, 
dark  bench.  I  felt  a  jerk,  and  subconsciously 
registered  the  fact  that  I  had  bumped  the 
person  sitting  next  to  me.  Lost  in  reverie,  I 
stared  at  the  floor, — brown,  covered  with 
the  dust  of  New  York  and  bits  of  her  litera- 
ture. 

What  was  that?  Fifty-second  Street! 
My  eyes  wandered  over  my  fellow  passengers 
for  a  moment,  resting  here  on  a  man  strug- 
gling with  a  cross-word  puzzle,  there  on  a 
little  girl  busily  smearing  chocolate  down 
the  front  of  her  woolly  red  coat.  Having 
made  the  round,  my  glance  fell  to  one  side. 
I  could  not  see  the  person  next  to  me  with- 
out turning  but  I  noticed  her  thin,  ungloved 
hand  resting  protectively  on  an  old  leather 
bag.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  hand  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  a  hand  that  told  me  things. 
Each  finger  was  delicately  traced,  every  line 
full  of  character.  This  hand  was  strangely 
magnetic;  inexplicably  it  held  me.  I  knew 
that  I  had  passed  my  stop  long  since,  but  still 
I  sat. 

The  fingers  moved  nervously  and  I  knew 
she  had  noticed  me.  I  looked  up  to  smile 
an  apology.  The  face  was  bright, — tired 
perhaps, — ^but  still  bright,  and  kind  with 
age.  She  smiled  back,  saying  nothing,  but 
her  eyes  twinkled. 

At  the  next  stop,  she  gathered  some  cum- 
bersome brown  paper  bags  into  her  arms  and 
rose  to  get  off.  Impulsively,  I  followed.  Car- 
ried along  with  scurrying  streams  of  people, 
I  lost  sight  of  her  until  she  stepped  upon  the 
crowded  New  York  street.  She  had  a  brisk 
step  for  her  age  and  keeping  up  with  her 
was  an  effort.  It  was  snowing  gently  now, 
and  I  watched  little  white  flecks  settle 
quietly  on  the  worn  threads  of  her  old  black 
coat. 


The  old  lady  paused  just  in  front  of  me, 
so  abruptly  in  fact,  that  I  almost  collided 
with  her.  We  were  standing  in  front  of  a 
large  black  pot,  into  which  she  had  just 
tossed  a  small  coin.  The  wizened  old  Santa 
Claus  said,  "Thank  you,  ma'am,"  none  too 
heartily  and  then  added,  thoughtfully, 
"Merry  Christmas." 

We  passed  on.  I  was  almost  beside  her 
now.  Together  we  crossed  the  street.  Almost 
directly  in  front  of  us  was  a  square  grey- 
stone  building,  whose  clouded  windows  re- 
vealed dozens  of  childish,  eager  faces,  noses 
pressed  flat  against  the  chilled  panes.  The 
snow  fell  faster  now  and  the  pavement  was 
slick  underfoot,  and  I  became  absorbed  in 
picking  my  path. 

Somewhere  close  to  me  brakes  screached 
and  a  woman  screamed.  Crowds  pushed 
forward  until  I  found  myself  standing, 
dazed,  on  the  outside  of  a  large  circle,  trying 
vainly  to  find  my  little  old  lady.  Bits  of 
conservation  drifted  out  to  me,  but  none 
m.ade  any  sense. 

The  door  of  the  greystone  building  flew 
open  and  a  stocky  little  woman  ran  toward 
us.  Two  policemen  appeared  and  the  crowd 
dispersed, — then  I  caught  sight  of  her,  just 
for  a  moment,  as  she  was  being  carried  into 
the  building,  far  beyond  my  reach,  one  hand 
dangling  lifelessly  at  her  side. 

Several  minutes  later,  I  found  myself 
still  standing  in  the  snow.  Something  warm 
and  wet  ran  down  my  cheeks.  At  my  feet 
were  two  crumpled  brown  paper  bags,  their 
contents  spilled  carelessly  on  the  white  street. 
Bending  over,  I  picked  up  a  magnificent 
little  doll,  all  organdy  ruffles,  exquisitely 
sewn,  but  dampened  by  the  snow.  I  pulled 
one  after  another  out  of  the  bags,  all  dif- 
ferent, but  all  alike  in  their  perfect  work- 
manship. Gathering  them  into  my  arms,  I 
rang     the     bell     of     the     orphanage — for 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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The  Last  Full  Measure 


Jane  Tomlinson,  '50 


The  elevator  crept  slowly  upward. 
Charlotte  Mead  leaned  against  the  back  of 
the  cage  and  silently  cursed  the  systematic 
casualness  of  hospitals.  She  had  come  from 
the  unbearable  heat  of  a  September  Phila- 
delphia day  to  the  equally  unbearable  heat 
of  the  same  Chicago  day.  She  had  come  by 
plane,  without  luggage,  and  she  had  hur- 
ried directly  from  the  airport  to  the  hos- 
pital. She  was  tired  and  frightened,  and  she 
had  forgotten  her  lipstick.  It  did  not  matter 
so  much  about  the  hpstick.  Richard  had 
never  liked  her  to  wear  it. 

The  doors  of  the  elevator  slid  back  with 
grumbling  unpleasantness. 

"Your  floor.  Miss." 

"Thank  you."  She  stepped  into  the  hall 
and  surveyed  her  surroundings.  In  front  of 
her  was  a  small  reception  room  and  on  either 
side  the  echoing,  immaculate  corridors. 
Hovering  near  the  elevators  was  a  nurse  with 
a  tray  of  hypodermics  and  sterile  sponges. 
It  was  a  universal  characteristic  of  nurses 
to  be  eternally  hovering  around  you  when 
you  had  no  need  of  them. 

"May  I  help  you?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  looking  for  Mr.  Richard  Convers. 
They  told   me   downstairs   that   he  was  in 

room  "   She  hesitated  and  her  throat 

tightened  painfully.  "I  have  forgotten  the 
number,"  she  said,  as  though  it  were  the 
most  dreadful  thing  she  had  ever  done. 

The  white-starched  custodian  of  life  and 
death  studied  her  with  well-disciplined,  im- 
personal eyes.  "Will  you  wait  here  a  mo- 
ment, please?"  It  was  a  command  rather 
than  a  question. 

The  reception  room  was  quiet  and  cheer- 
less with  dull  green  walls  and  maple-covered 
furniture.  Backed  against  one  of  the  walls 
was  a  green-cushioned  sofa  badly  in  need  of 
re-upholstering.  A  few  magazines  and  a 
tattered   copy  of   The   Nine   Tailors   were 


neatly  arranged  on  a  small  table  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room. 

Charlotte  walked  to  the  open  window. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  There  was 
only  the  stillness  of  unreality  and  the  clean, 
antiseptic  smell  of  the  hospital.  It  gave  her 
a  headache. 

She  heard  the  sound  of  precise  masculine 
footsteps  in  the  corridor,  and  a  voice  which 
suited  the  footsteps  to  perfection  said,  "Mr 
Richard  Convers  regrets  that  he  is  unable 
to  greet  you  personally  and  sends  his  brother 
instead." 

With  only  the  slightest  expression  of  dis- 
taste she  turned  to  face  a  well-built  young 
man  in  a  colonel's  uniform.  "Hello  Stan- 
ley," she  said,  her  eyes  full  of  unutterable 
questions. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  savoring  her 
anxiety.  Then  he  said  simply  and  without 
expression,  "He's  conscious." 

Charlotte  relaxed  and  took  a  step  for- 
ward.  "Where?  Where  is  he?" 

"Sit  down,  Charlotte.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you. 

She  obeyed  him  automatically.  It  was 
useless  to  quarrel  with  Stanley.    "Well?" 

"There  are  several  things,"  he  said  slowly 
and  methodically,  "which  I  did  not  know 
at  the  time  that  I  wired  you.  I  knew  noth- 
ing, in  fact,  except  that  there  had  been  an 
accident  and  they  had  brought  Richard  here. 
I  sent  you  word  immediately  so  that  you 
could  not  accuse  me  of  neglecting  even  for 
an  instant  what  you  might  consider  a  duty. 
If  I  had  waited  to  find  out  what  I  know  now 
I  might  have  saved  you  an  unpleasant  jour- 
ney. However,  I  really  did  not  expect  you 
to  come  anyhow." 

"No.    You  wouldn't  have  expected  it." 

"Would  it  interest  you  to  hear  what  hap- 
pened?" 
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"Nothing  interests  me  except  to  be  with 
Richard.  But  I  see  you  are  determined  to 
tell  me." 

"He  ran  into  the  highway,"  Stanley  be- 
gan placidly,  "after  some  child's  puppy.  He 
was  struck  by  a  black  Buick  sedan,  license 
number  DD  3  76.  I  know  what  you're 
thinking,  but  it  was  nobody's  fault.  Mrs. 
Poling  was  with  him  at  the  time.  She  tried 
to  stop  him.  She  is  a  most  efficient  nurse, 
but  it  would  hardly  occur  to  her  to  sacri- 
fice her  life  for  her  patient.  Besides,  he 
might  have  done  it  even  before  .  .  .  Well,  he 
was  always  doing  foolish  things  like  that." 
He  glanced  at  Charlotte  for  some  sort  of 
emotional  display,  but  she  remained  silent. 
"Richard,"  he  continued,  "suffered  among 
other  things  a  severe  concussion.  The  dog  is 
quite  unharmed." 
It  s  serious.' 
"No.  It  is  not  serious.  It  is  hopeless. 
Richard's  case,  it  seems,  is  something  of  a 
freak.  Even  overlooking  its  most  startling 
aspect,  the  medical  staff  is  deeply  puzzled 
by  the  fact  that  he  regained  consciousness 
at  all.  That,  in  itself,  is  what  the  religious 
fanatics  of  our  day  would  refer  to  as  a 
miracle. 

"Is  it  your  purpose  then,"  she  asked, 
matching  his  cold  sarcasm,  "to  keep  me 
chatting  here  until  he  is  dead?" 

"Before  you  see  him,"  replied  Stanley, 
"there  is  something  else  you  should  know. 
Richard's  mind  is  as  clear  and  as  rational  as 
it  ever  was." 

Charlotte  caught  her  breath  with  a  sob 
that  was  halfway  between  tears  and  laugh- 
ter. 

"There  is  only  one  thing,"  he  went  on. 
"He  doesn't  remember  anything  that  has 
liappened  during  the  past  five  years.  He  be- 
lieves he  is  in  a  hospital  in  England.  He 
knows  this  is  Thursday.  That  was  the  first 
thing  he  asked.  Two  days  ago  his  plane  was 
shot  up  over  Germany  and  crashed  returning 
from  the  mission.  He  has  simply  lost  five 
years." 

"My   God!"    Charlotte    glared    at   him 


wildly.    "For  the  love  of  God  will  you  take 
me  to  him?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  made  myself 
clear.  As  far  as  Richard  is  concerned  you 
are  seventeen  years  old,  in  college  in  North 
Carolina.  He  had  a  letter  from  you  just  last 
week.  The  French  exam  was  frightful. 
You're  positive  you  flunked  it.  You  were 
home  last  week-end  and  you  heard  Heifetz. 
Long  list  of  selections.  "He  is  a  master  tech- 
nician, but  in  some  ways  I  don't  think  he 
plays  as  well  as  you,  Richard.  You  know, 
Andrea  del  Sarto.'  And  you  hear  him  calling 
3^ou  blasphemous  because  it  never  entered  his 
head  that  he  could  be  comparable  to  Heifetz 
in  any  way.  You  wish  he  could  be  here  to 
see  the  North  Carolina  countryside.  The 
mountains  are  so  beautiful  this  time  of 
year. 

"What  difference  does  that  make  now?" 
Charlotte  cried  impatiently. 

"No  difference  ...  to  you  or  to  me  .  .  . 
Only  to  Richard.  What  will  you  say  if  you 
go  to  him?  Will  you  suggest  that  this  now 
is  some  sort  of  pleasant  illusion,  or  will  you 
say  nothing  and  let  him  die  in  tortured  in- 
security, wondering  what  has  happened?  Be- 
cause he  iL'ill  wonder.  He  couldn't  help  it. 
You  might  say,  of  course,  that  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  a  mild  type  of  amnesia,  not 
unusual  in  war  casualties.  After  all,  what 
should  it  mean  to  a  dying  man  to  have  lost 
five  years?  A  slight  shock,  perhaps.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  he  might  express  an  in- 
terest in  what  has  taken  place  in  those  five 
years,  and  why  he  is  here  at  this  time.  An 
automobile  accident?  A  rather  inglorious 
comedown  from  the  idea  that  he  has  given 
his  life  nobly  for  his  country.  But  perhaps 
you  will  tell  him  the  truth.  That's  the  best 
idea  yet.  Tell  him  that  he's  slightly  behind 
schedule  because  he  has  spent  five  years  in 
the  most  piddling  kind  of  insanity.  Tell  him 
how  you  came  to  see  him  and  he  did  not 
know  you.  Describe  to  him  all  the  amusing 
things  he  said  and  did.  But  tell  him  that  he 
was  quite  harmless.  That  will  comfort  him. 
You  might  even  assure  him  that  he  is  here, 
not  because  of  a  plane  crash  .  .  .    That  was 
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five  years  ago,  remember?  .  .  .  but  because  of 
a  gallant  effort  to  save  a  life  ...  a  dog's  life. 
And  tell  him  you  love  him.  That  will  make 
everything  all  right.  'Amor  Vincit  Omnia'!" 

Charlotte  stared  at  him  with  a  great  bit- 
terness. "I  don't  understand  how  you  and 
Richard  could  have  come  from  the  same 
family,"  she  said.  "You  are  the  most  brutal 
man  I  have  ever  known." 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  am  not  brutal.  I 
am  honest  and  fairminded  and  I  try  to  face 
facts  unemotionally.  You  might  do  worse 
than  to  imitate  me  in  this.  However  strong 
your  infatuation  for  Richard  may  once  have 
been,  one  cannot  love  an  idiot.  It  is  no  longer 
the  man  that  you  worship,  but  the  dream  of 
the  man.  It  would  be  better  from  your  point 
of  view  alone  if  you  did  not  see  him.  You 
would  do  well  to  go  home  and  forget  him, 
tor  he  will  most  certainly  die  .  .  .  But  I  only 
wanted  you  to  know  the  facts  and  to  do  as 
you  wish.   I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter." 

"But  he  saw  you,  Stanley,"  she  mut- 
tered helplessly,  as  though  doubting  the 
power  of  her  own  argument.  "You  talked 
with  him.  How  could  he  accept  that? 
Didn't  he  wonder  about  you?" 

"I  haven't  changed  so  much  in  five  years. 
A  few  promotions.  Our  correspondence  was 
infrequent,  and  Richard  would  have  ex- 
pected rapid  promotions  for  me,  as  indeed 
I  do  myself.  It  would  not  have  surprised 
him  greatly  if  I  had  been  made  a  general 
since  my  last  letter  to  him.  Also,  you  may 
recall  that  at  the  time  Richard's  plane 
crashed  I  was  stationed  in  England.  It  is  im- 
probable, but  not  impossible  that  I  could 
have  been  sent  for.  You,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  North  Carolina,  U.  S.  A.  Even  as- 
suming that  you  would  suddenly  and  for  no 
apparent  reason  have  decided  to  abandon 
your  college  career  and  come  to  England, 
even  assuming  that  you  could  have  done  so, 
(which  was,  at  that  time  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  a  civilian)  even  assuming 
that  you  would  have  been  permitted  to  see 
Richard,  there  is  still  the  insurmountable 
barrier  of  your  age." 


"But  you,  Stanley,"  she  said,  and  above 
her  protest  there  was  evident  in  her  voice 
the  certain  knowledge  that  she  would  never 
see  Richard  again.  "You  passed  for  what- 
ever it  was  you  were  five  years  ago." 

"Twenty-nine.  I  passed  for  twenty- 
nine.  That  is  not  quite  the  same  thing." 
With  appreciative  eyes  Stanley  regarded  the 
trim  figure  in  the  green  linen  suit,  her 
bronze  hair  curled  becoming  around  her 
face  and  over  the  brim  of  her  summer  hat. 
Her  white  blouse  was  tailored  and  immacu- 
late. Around  her  neck  she  wore  a  simple  gold 
chain.  She  had  the  loveliest,  softest  looking 
throat  of  any  woman  that  Stanley  had  ever 
seen.  "I  remember  you  when  yovi  were 
seventeen,"  he  said.  "Better,  perhaps,  that 
you  remember  yourself.  There  was  some- 
thing compelling  about  you  even  then.  But 
you  hadn't  quite  lost  that  wide-eyed,  inno- 
cent, trusting  look,  and  you  were  clumsy  as 
hell.  You  had  straight  hair,  and  you  bit  your 
fingernails,  and  you  wore  the  most  God- 
awful costumes  .  .  .  You  don't  look  seven- 
teen any  more." 

Charlotte  sank  into  the  cushions,  her  face 
grave  and  quiet.  "Will  you  tell  him  .  .  ." 

"If  you  have  any  idea,"  he  interrupted 
her,  "that  I  am  to  communicate  to  Richard 
your  deathless  passion,  I  have  no  such  inten- 
tion. Even  if  I  could  make  him  believe  that 
you  would  confide  in  me  to  such  an  extent, 
he  would  not  like  it." 

"Will  you  do  one  thing  for  me?" 

"That  depends,"  he  replied  sternly,  "on 
what  it  is." 

She  put  her  hand  into  her  purse  and 
brought  out  a  silver  dollar.  "Richard  gave 
me  this,"  she  said,  "before  he  went  overseas. 
It  was  his  good-luck  piece.  Will  you  tell 
him  that  I  sent  it  to  you,  and  asked  you  to 
give  it  to  him  if  ever  he  should  need  it?" 

Stanley  shrugged  his  magnificent  should- 
ers, "All  right,  Charlotte.  Even  though  it 
will  make  me  feel  foolish,  I  shall  do  that 
much  for  you.   Do  you  want  to  wait?" 

"Yes." 

"You  won't  change  your  mind  after  I've 
gone? 
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"No." 

"It  may  be  some  time." 

"I  shall  wait  here." 

He  scanned  the  reading  material  on  the 
table  and,  after  some  deliberation,  handed 
her  the  copy  of  The  Nine  Tailors.  "This 
may  help  a  little,"  he  said. 

She  watched  him  disappear  around  the 
corner  and  her  ears  followed  the  sound  of 
his  footsteps  until  they  could  no  longer  be 
heard.  She  opened  the  book  verj'  slowly  and 
began  to  read. 

Time  is  measured  by  clocks  and  stars  less 
frequently  than  men  realize.  More  often 
Time  IS  measured  by  the  flick  of  an  eyelash, 
the  fall  of  a  raindrop,  or  the  turning  of  a 
page  in  a  book.  Charlotte  read.  And  as  she 
did  so  she  thought,  "before  this  book  is  fin- 
ished Stanley  will  be  here  in  this  room,  and 
Richard  will  be  dead." 

She  had  turned  many  pages,  and  finally 
she  heard  him  coming  back.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  military  tread  of  Stanley 
Convers.  She  felt  the  tears  welling  up  in 
her  and  she  brushed  her  eyes  hurriedly  with 
the  back  of  her  hand.  She  had  always  been 
ashamed  to  have  anyone  see  her  cry. 

"I  commend  your  courage,"  said  Stan- 
Icy  when  he  had  come  close  to  her.  "I  had 
anticipated  that  you  would  go  to  him  in 
spite  of  what  I  told  you." 

"He's  dead?" 

"Yes.  He's  dead.  He  went  into  coma 
about  ten  minutes  after  I  returned.  He  never 
regained  consciousness.  Do  you  want  to  see 
him  now?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "The  rest  of  my 
life,"  she  whispered,  "I  shall  be  without 
Richard.  You  don't  know  what  that  means." 

"Don't  I?"  he  said  quietly,  almost  ten- 
derly. Then  he  added,  "But  you  mustn't 
think  like  that.  You  need  not  live  the  rest 
of  your  life  all  at  once,  you  know.  Only  a 
day,  a  minute  at  a  time.  Remember  that. 
It's  often  a  helpful  thought." 

Charlotte  pondered  his  words.  They 
seemed  full  of  wisdom  and  totally  unlike 
Stanley.  "What  did  he  say?"  she  asked  after 
a  time. 


"Very  little.  HoU^^wood  would  not  have 
been  proud  of  his  deathbed  'oration.'  It  was 
admirably  brief,  and  not  an  oration  at  all." 

"Did  he  know  that  he  was  dying?" 

"I  didn't  ask  him.  But  he  died  peace- 
fully, and  with  dignity,  and  not  as  un- 
happily as  he  might  have.  He  has  you  to 
thank  for  that." 

"Did  he  say  .  .  .  Did  he  say  he  loved 
me? 

"No,"  replied  Stanley.  "He  did  not.  In 
any  case  he  would  hardly  have  told  me 
about  it." 

"Then  you  believe  he  might  have  loved 

"1" 
mer 

"I  do  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
love,"  said  Stanley.  "I  believe  he  thought  he 
loved  you.  I  know  he  intended  to  marry 
you. 

Charlotte  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
wept. 

"He  said  that  he  had  just  finished  a  violin 
concerto  for  you,"  Stanley  continued.  "I'll 
see  if  I  can  find  it.  It  may  be  among  some 
of  the  things  they  sent  back  with  him.  I 
never  went  through  them,  and  I'm  afraid 
some  of  his  scribblings  were  thrown  out. 
However,  should  I  find  the  concerto  I  shall 
send  it  on  to  you  if  you  like." 

"If  I  like!"  she  echoed  him  contemptu- 
ously. 

"Sorry.  It's  just  that  I  don't  understand 
what  comfort  it  could  be  to  you.  Richard 
was  a  poor  composer." 

Charlotte  turned  upon  him  with  pas- 
sionate fury,  the  tears  streaming  unheeded 
down  her  cheeks.  "I  know  that.  He  never 
had  the  chance." 

"Forgive  me,  Charlotte,"  he  said  softly 
and  with  a  trace  of  some  long  forgotten  pity. 
"I  disliked  my  brother.  He  was  impracti- 
cal. 

"He  didn't  dislike  you,  Stanley.  He  was 
always  talking  about  you.  He  admired  and 
respected  you." 

"I  know  he  did.   You  see,  I  am  something 
that  Richard  could  never  have  been  ...  a 
successful  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  United 
(Cont/iuicil  oil  page  26) 
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A  SERIOUS  DISSERTATION 

Which  End  of  the  Bathtub  is  the  Hardest? 


Seymour  Loughan,  '51 


This  question,  debated  through  the  ages 
ever  since,  at  the  dawn  of  civihzation,  the 
spark  of  culture  fostered  by  man  in  ancient 
Crete  developed  the  bathtub,  is  moot.  To  see 
one  side  of  it,  the  debater  must  regard  with 
equal  gravity  the  other;  to  decide  to  sit  at 
one  end  of  it,  the  bather  must  test  with  equal 
sensitivity  the  other. 

To  facilitate  scientific  research  on  this 
particular  question,  let  us  label  one  end,  that 
into  which  the  water  flows,  and  out  of  which 
it  seeps,  end  A,  and  the  other,  that  which  is 
usually  sat  upon,  end  B.  One  would;,  now, 
reasonably  suppose  that  end  B  is  the  softer, 
since  most  people  sit  there;  however,  while 
this  conjecture  is  possible  and  plausible,  it  is 
not  necessarily  true,  for  there  is  no  real 
reason  to  presume  that  end  A  is  not  just 
as  impressionable,  and  that  the  public  sits 
at  end  B,  facing  end  A,  purely  to  assure 
dexterity  in  controlling  the  flow  of  the 
water. 

Chemically,  at  first  sight,  it  would  be 
supposed  that,  since  porcelain  is  more  mal- 
leable than  steel  (proven  by  simple  scientific 
test  that  a  shell  from  a  .22  at  fifty  feet  will 
penetrate  to  further  depths  in  a  block  of 
solid  porcelain  than  into  a  similar  one  of 
steel,  owing  to  the  closer  combabulation  of 
the  molecular  arrangement  in  the  element 
iron  than  the  loose  admixture  found  even  in 
the  finest  porcelain)  and  end  B  consists  only 
of  porcelain,  while  end  A  contains  steel,  that 
end  B  would  be  softer;  but  the  steel  hole  in 
end  A  is  plugged  with  a  stopper  of  hard  rub- 
ber making  the  total  diorite  qualities  of 
either  end  balance. 

To  pursue  another  theory,  and  going 
on  the  above  assumption  that,  empty,  a  new 
bathtub  is  just  as  compact  at  one  end  as  at 
another,  we  must  note  that  one  end  of  the 
bathtub,  that  is,  end  A,  is  lower  than  the 
other,  end  B.  Therefore,  since  water  seeks  its 


own  level,  it  is  proven  that  more  cubic  feet, 
or  gallons,  or  fifths,  or  whatever  measure- 
ment you  prefer,  of  water  are  contained  in 
end  A  than  end  B.  Since  the  weight  of  the 
body  displaces  only  a  certain  amount  of 
v/ater,  and  the  deeper  the  water,  the  more  is 
the  tendency  of  any  body,  even  the  human 
body,  to  float,  the  logical  conclusion  is  that 
one  would  rest  more  lightly  on  the  bottom, 
if  sitting  in  the  deep  end,  or  end  A.  There- 
fore, end  A,  while  not  physically  soft  to  the 
sitter,  seems  softer  to  all  practical  purposes. 

However,  in  examining  the  meaning  of 
the  word  /jard,  we  find  the  synonym  fatigu- 
ing: we  must  deviate  from  the  intensive 
study  of  the  literal  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
since  the  senses  are  involved  more  than  the 
mental  process  of  reasoning.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  end  B,  that  proved  above  to  seem  the 
harder,  and  before  that  equal  to  end  A,  has 
a  sloping  shape,  modeled  to  accommodate 
the  posterior.  It  is  natural,  with  the  effect 
of  a  warm  bath,  after  a  hard  day,  to  relax 
the  nerves  and  muscles,  that  one  would  de- 
sire to  recline  in  the  bath  for  a  short  rest 
if  not  a  nap;  and  it  is  certainly  the  natural, 
easiest  inclination  to  relax  in  a  more  or  less 
diagonal  position  such  as  that  afforded  when 
sitting  in  end  B,  rather  than  to  relax  jack- 
knifed  into  a  90-degree  angle  in  end  A. 
Accordingly,  end  B  is  gentler,  more  relaxing, 
and  therefore  softer. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  is  a  moot  question, 
and  while  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  both 
sides,  nevertheless,  it  is  my  personal  belief 
that  neither  end  is  the  softer.  This  belief 
cannot  weaken  the  tendency  of  a  lifelong 
habit  of  sitting  at  end  B  of  any  bathtub, 
however,  true  as  it  may  be.  To  end,  then,  1 
assert  that,  in  the  end,  by  hypothesis,  proof, 
and  any  other  expedient  end,  to  the  end, 
either  end  is  as  soft  as  the  other  end. 
The  End 
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Dead  Ship 


Soft  the  silver  fishes  glide 

In  the  depths  that  know  no  sun, 

Slowly,  gaping  at  the  side 

Of  an  old  ship's  skeleton; 

Rotting  planks  crushed  in  and  torn, 

Ropes  and  sails  long  since  decayed, 

Reverently  her  bones  are  laid 

In  the  seas,  where  she  was  born. 


"Nay,  sail  has  triumphed  over  sea!"  he  cried. 
'My  good  ship  laughs  at  threats  of  tossing  tide, 
And  we  are  mightier  than  the  storm!   Come  rain, 
Come  wave,  and  wind,  and  let  them  come  again, 
And  we  shall  ride  through  every  hurricane!" 


Soft  the  silver  fishes  slip 
Round  the  body  of  a  ship. 


/ 


Think  That  Ships  Have  Souls 

I  think  that  ships  have  souls  as  well  as  men 
And  when  at  last  they  die,  their  souls  go  free 
To  hover  endlessly  above  the  sea 
They  loved  so  well. 

We  call  them  sea-gulls  then. 


Florence  Maupin,  '52 
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Rigging  of  old  ivhaliug  boat,  Mystic,  Connecticut 
Betsy  Brown 
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The  Explosion 


Dorothy  E.  Bottom,  '49 


Mr.  E.  Wilburt  Johnson  took  his  wife 
and  two  daughters  to  the  movies  after  din- 
ner for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  them 
quiet.  Mrs.  Johnson  compLiined  during  the 
entire  trip  to  the  theater  in  their  1939  sedan 
that  she  could  be  ready  to  go  out  every  night 
at  seven  sharp  if  she  just  had  a  Httle  co- 
operation in  the  kitchen,  but  since  they  nev- 
er went  out  anyway  she  guessed  it  didn't 
matter  too  much.  And  Jenny  who  was  in 
junior  high  school  wanted  a  new  pink  sweat- 
er, but  she  actually  needed  an  evening  dress 
for  the  commencement  prom,  and  there 
was  such  a  cute  one  at  Tillman's,  only  $24, 
and  Dad,  you  can  get  the  discount.  His 
oldest  daughter  Emily,  named  for  her  moth- 
er, who  went  to  business  college,  said  nothing 
in  her  present  boredom  with  a  family  out- 
ing, if  they  had  stayed  home  she  woidd 
doubtless  have  rebroached  the  subject  of  the 
wrist  watch.  Mr.  Johnson  sighed  as  he 
parked  the  car.  He  supposed  that  the  price 
of  four  tickets  to  "Blondie's  Washday"  was 
cheaper  than  the  price  of  peace  had  he  stayed 
home  but  he  could  never  afford  the  first  rate 
pictures  on  his  salary,  even  if  he  was  head 
of  his  section  at  the  department  store — not 
with  three  women  in  the  family — and  he  al- 
ways went  to  sleep  in  Blondie  shows. 

The  dim  hush  of  the  theater  was  rather 
soothing  despite  the  spasmodic  punctuation 
of  Penny  Singleton's  high  voice.  The  feature 
was  just  ending  and  he  could  see  the  organist 
preparing  for  a  community  sing.  Mr.  John- 
son never  participated  in  community  sings 
and  neither  did  the  female  Johnsons,  so  they 
all  sat  glum  until  the  shorts  came  on.  The 
news  reel  was  a  week  old  but  Mr.  Johnson 
hadn't  seen  it  before.  The  Pope  was  asking 
all  Italians  to  vote  anti-Communist.  Well, 
.  .  .  Then  a  Mighty  Mouse,  and  a  March  of 
Time.   The  March  of  Time  was  a  re-release 


of  the  Atomic  Bomb  and  the  Bikini  ex- 
periment. Mr.  Johnson  sat  up  straighter  and 
adjusted  his  glasses.  He  had  been  rather  good 
in  physics  in  high  school.  His  teacher  once 
told  him  he  had  the  makings  of  a  fine  lab 
technician,  although  he  had  never  gone  on 
with  it.  All  of  this  fission  business  was  new 
since  his  time  but  he  could  follow  the  ter- 
minology to  a  certain  extent  and  he  lost  him- 
self in  the  drama  of  the  experiment.  They 
showed  pictures  of  how  the  atoms  worked, 
like  little  worlds  to  themselves,  whirling 
around  each  other  yet  never  touching.  It 
was  amazing,  really.  He  felt  the  dormant 
thrill  of  wonder  stir  inside  himself.  To  think 
of  all  that  movement  going  on  in  each  cell 
of  his  own  body  and  yet  him  never  feeling 
it.  And  when  he  considered  how  many 
atoms  there  were  in  just  his  little  finger  it 
made  his  head  whirl.  Never  touching,  and  a 
good  thing  too,  or  his  finger  would  explode 
into  bits.  Those  little  worlds  had  a  lot  of 
power.  It  was  awful  to  think  how  that 
power  could  be  released.  When  he  was  in 
high  school,  he  had  felt  rather  comforted  by 
the  limitation  of  the  uncuttable  atom.  It 
established  a  starting  point  for  infinity.  But 
now  they  could  be  broken  down,  who  could 
know  but  what  there  might  be  something 
still  smaller.  So  small  that  you  couldn't  even 
imagine  it,  must  less  see  it  or  figure  out  how 
it  moved. 

When  the  Blondie  adventure  was  over 
and  they  got  in  the  car,  Mr.  Johnson  was  still 
thinking  about  the  atoms.  If  they  were  little 
worlds,  why  couldn't  they  have  people  on 
them?  He  felt  like  giggling  at  this.  But  it 
would  be  odd  if  there  were  and  he  couldn't 
know  it.  Rather  like  having  fleas.  He  looked 
out  the  window  up  into  the  sky.  There  were 
millions  of  stars  out  tonight.  And  they  were 
(Co)ithiited  on  page  2S) 
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"The  Calla  Lilies  Are  In  Bloom" 

Sally  Bianchi,  '50 


Everyone  has  seen  the  little  do's  and 
don'ts  concerning  behavior  and  dress  when 
applying  for  a  job.  I  applied  for  work  at 
The  Montclair  Summer  Theater  in  a  seer- 
sucker dress,  loafers,  my  hair  in  curlers,  and 
carrying  the  week's  groceries.  The  interview 
went  as  follows : 

Me — "Will  you  give  me  a  job?" 

Director— "Will  you  behave?" 

Me — "As  long  as  you  will." 

Director — "See  you  next  Monday  at 
10:30." 

I  had  a  job.  If  I  had  known  that  the 
director,  Charles  K.  Freeman,  had  directed 
the  Broadway  production  of  "Song  of  Nor- 
way" and  the  movies,  "Ziegfield  Follies," 
"The  Clock,"  and  "Gaslight,"  I  would  hard- 
ly have  answered  in  that  manner.  If  I  had 
known  how  much  the  summer  would  mean 
to  me,  well  I  would  have  left  the  groceries 
home ! 

I  began  work  as  a  production  assistant, 
general  handyman,  and  "let  Sally  do  it" 
worker  on  June  14th.  When  I  finished,  the 
day  before  I  came  back  to  college,  I  had  met 
some  of  the  most  famous  stars  of  today  and 
yesterday;  I  had  gained  a  smattering  of 
theater  experience;  I  had  decided  union 
crews  were  wonderful;  and  also  that  the 
"theatah"  was  the  only  life  for  me.  The  calla 
lilies  were  planted  and  how  they  did  bloom 
and  grow. 

My  first  show  was  "My  Sister  Eileen."  I 
arrived  on  the  stage  and  wandered  around 
looking  for  someone.  Suddenly  a  voice  bel- 
lowed from  the  wings:  "Are  you  Shirley 
Booth?"  "No,  I'm  not.  I'm  Sally  Bianchi." 
"Well  then,  get  the  hell  off  the  stage."  That 
was  my  introduction  to  the  theater.  When 
the  company  arrived  I  immediately  spotted 
Miss  Booth  as  an  attractive  brunette  who  sat 
quietly  on  the  side  while  a  breezy,  loud, 
bleached  blonde  gave  forth  with  a  rendition 


of  "Tangerine"  in  one  corner.  I  was  won- 
dering just  who  she  was  when  Mr.  Freeman 
said,  "Let's  go  Shirley."  "Up  jumped  the 
floozy,  the  bleached  blonde,  and  I  met  Miss 
Shirley  Booth,  one  of  Broadway's  most  tal- 
ented comedians.  She  was  a  trouper  too, 
forever  adlibbing  mistakes,  and  conversing 
with  me  continually  on  the  state  of  the 
day's  audience.  One  Wednesday  matinee, 
(we  called  them  bridge  matinees  due  to  the 
majority  of  women  in  the  audience),  the 
show  was  going  badly.  Shirley's  jokes  fell 
flat  and  there  was  hardly  a  snicker.  "Pretty 
bad  audience,"  I  suggested  professionally  as 
she  came  off  the  stage  a  minute.  "Matinee 
day,"  she  said;  "I  call  it  'Death  in  the  after- 
noon.' I  need  a  good  male  audience  for  this 
show;  one  that  isn't  afraid  to  laugh.  Men 
won't  turn  to  each  other  and  say  'dare  we 
laugh'  first." 

One  night  the  whole  staircase  collapsed 
as  Shirley  made  an  entrance.  She  continued 
the  scene  although  her  stocking  was  torn 
and  her  leg  badly  bruised.  This  show  has  a 
great  many  backstage  walkons,  as  it  takes 
place  in  a  basement  apartment.  I  did  one  of 
them  and  even  though  I  only  showed  from 
the  waist  down,  my  family  felt  my  first 
professional  stage  appearance  deserved  a 
backstage  telegram.  Only  stars  get  tele- 
grams and  I  was  so  embarrassed  I  could  have 
dropped  through  the  stage  trap  door! 

In  the  next  show  was  the  old  trouper, 
William  Gaxton.  I  considered  him  one  of 
the  finest  people  we  had  this  year.  He  gave 
his  best  performance  and  curtain  speech  re- 
gardless of  a  packed  Saturday  night  or  a 
small  matinee.  He  sang  such  old  songs  as 
"Wintergreen  For  President"  and  "Of  Thee 
I  Sing."  The  older  people  flocked  to  see  him. 
Gaxton  adlibbed  so  that  he  held  up  the 
action  of  one  act  over  fifteen  minutes  by 
doing  an  impromptumonologueof  aminstrel 
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show.  He  impressed  me  also  by  giving  credit 
to  the  "hardworking,  backstage,  stage- 
struck  kids  who  do  all  the  dirty  work." 
Why,  he  almost  mentioned  me  by  name! 

Have  you  ever  met  a  prima  donna?  I 
met  two,  Elizabeth  Bergner  and  Luise 
Rainer.  Prima  donnas  are  usually  stars  who 
are  slipping  and  know  it.  They  make  up  for 
it  by  acting  tempermental,  ordering  people 
around  and  being  just  plain  difficult.  I  had 
to  get  four  different  types  of  candied  fruit 
before  Miss  Bergner  was  satisfied  and  her 
tea  was  made  separately  with  sugar,  lemon- 
juice  and  luke-warm  water.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  a  maid  who  insisted  "the 
dressing  room  was  not  clean  enough  for  Miss 
Bergner,"  a  manager  who  demanded  better 
facilities  and  more  write-ups,  and  a 
chauffeur  who  got  a  parking  ticket  even 
though  he  was  "Miss  Bergner's  personal 
chauffeur."  Nevertheless  this  difficult  star 
possessed  an  amazing  sense  of  humor.  She 
substituted  fake  beer  glasses  for  real  ones 
one  night.  (I  made  her  promise  first  to  take 
all  the  blame,  and  not  put  it  on  us  prop 
people.)  The  leading  man  raised  his  glass  to 
his  lips,  took  a  large  gulp  and  nothing  hap- 
pened. He  looked  astonished,  the  audience 
tittered  and  Miss  Bergner  bounced  on  the 
stage,  carrying  her  own  glass.  One  minute 
she  would  have  you  laughing  but  the  next, 
you  would  be  near  crying  as  you  watched 
her  act.  This  applied  to  Luise  Rainer  too. 
Her  rehearsals  were  terrible  but  the  minute 
she  had  an  audience,  she  was  the  star.  It  so 
astonished  her  supporting  players  that  sev- 
eral of  them  broke  opening  night  and  openly 
watched  her  rather  than  remaining  in  char- 
acter. She  ate  nothing  but  carrots  and  re- 
fused to  go  on  one  night  if  "ze  deedn't  feex 
these  gre-e-en  tights.  My  Go-o-o-d  you  vant 
mic  to  look  like  a  grasshopper!" 

When  John  Payne  and  Joan  Caulfield 
appeared  in  "The  Voice  of  the  Turtle"  we 
had  our  first  real  experience  with  autograph 
hunters.  They  climbed  in  windows  and 
broke  down  doors.  They  even  mobbed  me 
because  I  could  enter  the  door  marked  pri- 
vate that  kept  them  from  "darling  Johnny." 


"Oh  please  open  it  just  a  minute." 

"Have  you  touched  him?" 

"What  color  shorts  does  he  wear?" 

"Will  you  give  me  the  orange  he 
squeezed?" 

"Is  her  hair  really  natural?" 

Both  stars  were  very  natural  and  nice.  I 
spilled  a  can  of  black  paint  all  over  me  and 
John  Payne  and  received  nary  a  word  of 
anger.  I  had  driven  him  up  to  the  hotel  and 
one  girl,  my  age  too,  asked  if  she  could 
scrape  the  dust  off  the  seat  where  he  had 
been!  The  week  they  played  the  tempera- 
ture was  around  99.  John  Payne  used  to  say 
in  his  curtain  speech:  "Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, it  is  a  pleasure  to  sweat  for  you!"  And 
sweat  he  did.  Every  time  he  leaned  down  to 
kiss  Joan  Caulfield  or  have  a  love  scene  the 
perspiration  would  drip  off  his  nose  onto  her 
face.  But  they  were  still  a  lovely  couple  and 
they  gave  a  good  show. 

The  next  week  we  had  two  of  my  fav- 
orite stars  of  the  summer;  Janet  Blair  and 
Francis  Lederer.  Janet  weighs  only  90-odd 
pounds  but  she  has  a  great  deal  of  energy 
and  vitality.  She  was  easy  to  work  with  and 
incidently,  very  much  in  love  with  her  hus- 
band. But  Francis  Lederer  was  really  a 
character.  We  took  him  to  the  diner  many 
times  and  he  always  commented  on  "how 
beautiful  Montclair  is,  just  like  Berlin."  He 
was  not  a  happy  man  and  rarely  smiled.  He 
walked  around  continually  in  shorts — and 
that's  all.  Befoi^e  he  came  they  told  me  he 
would  introduce  himself  in  this  manner: 
"How  do  you  do.  I  am  Francis  Le-e-ederer. 
What  is  your  name?"  And  that  is  exactly 
what  he  said.  I  was  so  surprised  I  laughed  at 
him;  but  when  I  explained,  we  were  the  best 
of  friends.  One  day  I  had  to  speak  to  him  a 
minute  before  the  performance.  Knowing 
his  habits  of  undress  I  knocked  on  the  door 
of  his  dressing  room  first.  "Mr.  Lederer,  are 
you  decent?"  "Ne-e-ever,"  he  replied,  "but 
come  in  anyway  Dah-hling!"  His  English 
was  not  too  good  and  when  I  looked  at  how 
he  signed  my  program  here  is  what  it  said: 
"Sally,  you  sweet  and  pretty  and  I  thank  for 
every  thing." 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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A  STAR  IN  THE  SKY 


Brantley  Lamberd,  '49 


"One,  two,  three,  four.  One,  two,  three, 
four  .  .  .  Curve  your  fingers  .  .  .  Keep  your 
wrists  up  .  .  .  One,  two,  three — Stop  it,  just 
stop  it  this  minute  and  start  again." 

"I  won't,  Auntie,  I  won't.  It's  the  sev- 
enth time.  I  hate  the  old  piano.  It's  horrible 
and  ugly,  and  I  hate  you,  too." 

A  sharp  slap  clipped  the  young  girl's 
words  and  the  lilacs  on  the  piano  trembled 
with  a  violent  shiver  before  the  girl  caught 
her  breath  in  a  sob. 

"You  insensitive  little  ingrate  you — you 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  what  I'm  able  to 
teach  you,  refuse  to  help  me  in  any  way — 
won't  even  water  the  flower  boxes  for  me. 
You  better  start  using  your  head.  I  don't 
know  what's  going  to  happen  to  you." 

The  child's  shoulders  shook  but  her  sobs 
were  scarcely  audible.  "You  better  start 
\ising  your  head,  better  start  using  your 
head,  start  using  .  .  ."  Auntie  always  said 
it,  Cassie  thought.  She  could  usually  stand 
it  till  Auntie  said  that.  It  always  made  the 
quiverings  inside  her  give  way  to  an  almost 
sickish  feeling.  She  guessed  it  was  because 
it  was  true,  like  Auntie  said  .  .  . 

"Let's  stop  this  right  now,"  Harriet  Mc- 
Curdy  barked.  "You've  gotten  me  so 
wrought  up  I  won't  be  able  to  sleep  this  aft- 
ernoon. You  really  ought  to  be  whaled. 
But  go  on  and  run  up  to  the  little  store  and 
get  my  order  from  Mr.  Umburger." 

Without  answering,  Cassie  slid  off  the 
piano  bench  and  darted  out  of  the  house. 
It  was  true,  what  Auntie  always  said,  she 
thought.  She  guessed  she  didn't  use  her 
head,  but  she  certainly  meant  to.  She 
couldn't  exactly  understand  though,  how 
Auntie  could  expect  her  to  be  as  wonderful 
as  Tommy,  Auntie  and  Uncle  Malcolm's 
own  son,  because  he  was  perfect.  But  then 
she  guessed  her  place  was  just  to  keep  them 


from  missing  him  so  much  while  he  was 
away  at  college. 

The  sick  feeling  faded  a  httle  bit  as 
Cassie  walked.  She  looked  at  the  famihar 
houses  lining  the  street  on  both  sides  from 
Auntie's  house  to  the  little  store,  two 
blocks  away.  Poor  old  Abernathy  was 
kneeling  over  the  Stotler's  flawless  lawn. 
She  thought  how  his  legs  must  ache  from 
staying  in  that  position  for  so  many  years. 
As  she  neared  the  vacant  lot  at  her  left,  she 
v/ondered  if  the  faded  sheet  of  Greek  news- 
paper would  still  be  fluttering  in  the  brush 
where  it  had  been  caught  a  couple  of  days 
ago.  As  soon  as  she  saw  it  she  felt  a  great 
deal  better. 

Mr.  Umburger 's  was  just  a  few  steps 
away  before  she  knew  it.  It  was  a  dark, 
funny  little  grocery  store,  Cassie  reflected, 
but  she  liked  it  very  much  because  she  knew 
all  its  secret  details.  She  thought  how  the 
rows  of  shelves  seemed  lost  in  dusty,  spicy 
smelHng  shadows  when  one  first  walked  in. 

"How're  you  today,  Cassie,"  Mr.  Um- 
burger inquired  pleasantly.  "Got  some  nice 
spice  cookies  in  this  morning,  try  one  on  yer 
way  out." 

It  was  pleasing  to  know  which  shelves 
he  would  move  toward  before  she  had  even 
told  him  what  Auntie's  order  was,  and  then 
see  him  disappear,  to  return  with  the  meat 
in  its  special  white  package. 

Cassie  bit  into  the  cookie  and  reflected 
how  she  always  felt  a  little  sad  when  she 
turned  to  leave  the  little  store.  It  was  al- 
ways exactly  the  same  and  sort  of  homey. 
The  cookie  tasted  good  though,  and  she 
didn't  feel  sick  inside  any  more. 

She  went  home  by  way  of  the  cinder 
alley  because  it  was  shorter;  besides,  she 
hadn't  been  up  that  way  today  and  she  won- 
dered how  things  were.  She  noticed  the 
Harts'  car  was  gone  and  little  Charley  wasn't 
in  the  yard  so  they  must  have  gone  to  town. 
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Mabe  Harrison  was  out  looking  at  his  fine 
old  apple  tree  that  gave  shade  way  out  across 
the  alley  so  she  went  over  to  the  fence  to 
talk  to  him. 

"Look  like  you've  been  up  to  Umbur- 
ger's,  Cassie,"  he  ventured. 

"Umhmm — they  have  some  good  fresh 
cookies  in  today,  too.   Where's  Bess?" 

"It's  Wednesday  and  she's  at  Ladies'  Day 
at  the  Club.  I'll  tell  her  you  were  by.  Like 
to  drive  out  to  the  farm  with  us  this  eve- 
ning?" 

"If  Auntie  will  let  me  go.  Oh,  I  hope  I 
can.  I'll  be  over  after  supper  and  tell  you." 
"Hope  you  can  too,  Cassie.  The  orchard's 
still  just  as  pretty  as  it  was  when  you  were 
out  with  us  Sunday.  We'll  be  looking  for 
you. 

"Bye,  Mabe." 
"Bye,  bye,  Cassie." 

She  certainly  did  like  Bess  and  Mabe, 
she  reflected.  It  was  too  bad  they  didn't 
have  any  children.  She  bet  they  would  have 
been  nice,  too,  if  they  had. 

Cassie's  thoughts  were  interrupted  at 
the  intersection,  with  Auntie's  house  on  the 
left  hand  corner  across  the  street.  She  didn't 
hear  any  voices  on  the  porch  so  she  sneaked 
in  the  side  door  and  tiptoed  in  the  kitchen 
10  leave  the  groceries,  then  used  the  back 
door  to  go  down  to  Annette's. 

"Cassie,  Cassie!"  Harriet  called.  But 
by  then  she  could  hear  the  child's  heels 
clicking  on  the  pavement  as  she  ran  down 
the  hill.  "I  guess  I  was  impatient  with  her," 
Harriet  reflected,  "but  she  is  such  a  funny 
child — stays  so  spiritless  and  vague  and  then 
bursts  out  at  me  with  insulting  insolence.  I 
used  to  hope  she  would  be  musical  .  .  .  Being 
Brother's  child  she  does  have  part  of  me  in 
her  .  .  ." 

Harriet  herself  had  shown  great  musical 
promise  when  she  was  Cassie's  age.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  Hilton,  had  carefully  nurtured 
her  talent  and  had  forced  her  to  practice 
every  day  before  she  was  permitted  to  leave 
the  house.  As  she  had  grown  older  she  had 
studied  music  in  Baltimore  and  learned  to 
play  the  organ.    When  she  came  home  she 


had  been  the  organist  at  the  Episcopal 
Church  until  she  married  Malcolm  Mc- 
Curdy.  Everyone  had  said  what  an  unusual 
match  they  were.  She  was  so  social  and  had 
been  abroad  twice  with  her  family,  and  he 
was  a  proverbial  struggling  young  business 
man,  old  Dr.  McCurdy's  son,  from  Salem,  a 
little  village  about  twenty  miles  from  Reed- 
mont.  It  was  even  a  larger  difference  than 
that  though.  She  had  always  been  so  pam- 
pered by  her  father  and  had  such  a  domineer- 
ing nature,  coupled  with  an  artistic  tem- 
perament, that  everyone  had  thought  she 
would  conflict  drastically  with  his  practical 
Scottish  nature. 

Harriet  shoved  the  afternoon  papers  to 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  plumped  up  the 
pillows  behind  her,  and  settled  back 
thoughtfully.  It  was  futile  to  think  of  Cas- 
sie's ever  being  interested  in  the  piano,  she 
reflected.  And  yet  she  felt  she  had  done  her 
best  to  stimulate  the  child  and  make  her 
feel  her  accomplishment  was  appreciated  as 
Harriet,  herself,  felt  hers  had  never  been, 
simply  because  there  had  been  no  one  here 
actually  capable  of  evaluating  her  talent, 
much  less  of  off^ering  stimulating  criticism. 
Harriet  cleared  her  throat  harshly  and  nerv- 
ously edged  each  shoulder  deeper  into  the 
pillows.  Yes,  she  thought  to  herself,  she  had 
never  had  any  actual  constructive  criticism 
of  her  technique  or  expression  from  anyone 
whose  opinion  she  respected  since  she  had 
left  the  Conservatory.  All  she  had  ever 
heard  here  was  stupid  praise  for  which  she 
felt  utter  contempt.  Because  they  knew 
nothing  better,  they  thought  she  was  blessed 
with  genius,  and  were  engulfed  in  a  provin- 
cial awe  of  her.  Poor  folks,  she  thought,  if 
only  they  realized  what  was  beyond  this 
stagnant,  dull  little  place.  If  only  they  could 
know  there  was  a  glorious  world  of  music, 
a  world  of  active,  stimulating  people,  and  a 
European  world  of  art  and  culture  centuries 
old  in  which  even  she  was  an  ingenue  Amer- 
ican. And  yet  the  people  here  in  Reedmont, 
in  this  isolated  town  sprung  up  around  West 
Virginia  coal  mines,  thought  she  was  an 
artist.    It  was  such  a  ludicrous  situation  to 
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her  it  didn't  seem  worth  the  practice  any 
more.  And  it  had  been  so  long  since  she'd 
really  felt  well,  she  found  far  more  satisfac- 
tion in  listening  to  her  recordings.  If  only 
Cassie  had  shown  some  talent  or  at  least 
interest  in  playing,  Harriet  reflected,  she 
could  have  taught  her  and  truly  appreciated 
her.  But  after  this  afternoon,  the  child 
seemed  absolutely  too  impossible  to  bother 
v/ith.  "Not  a  sign  of  a  musical  tendency," 
Harriet  muttered  to  herself.  "Drifts  along 
like  a  piece  of  deadwood.  Doesn't  even  have 
the  sense  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity my  own  training  could  have  given 
her." 

^i•         :!-        «• 

Today,  as  every  day,  Malcolm  McCurdy 
was  the  last  man  on  the  floor  to  leave  his 
office.  And  he  had  a  pleasant  feeling  of  com- 
pletion as  the  automatic  lock  snapped  when 
he  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Even  the 
clean  tile  floor  and  the  polish  of  the  brass 
cuspidors  along  the  hall  to  the  elevator 
heightened  his  sense  of  self-confidence.  With 
firmness  he  pressed  the  elevator  button  and 
stood  rocking  backwards  and  forwards  on 
his  toes  and  heels  with  his  hands  crossed  in 
front  of  him  as  he  waited.  Through  the  win- 
dow he  could  see  the  parking  lot  below  was 
almost  vacated.  He  had  never  bothered  to 
rent  a  space  in  it  because  of  the  extrava- 
gance, and  more  important,  he  always  felt 
the  need  of  the  mile's  walk,  so  accustomed 
had  he  become  to  exercise  in  the  farm-boy 
days  of  his  youth.  The  hum  of  the  elevator 
came  to  a  grinding  stop,  the  doors  clanked 
open,  and  he  was  whisked  downstairs. 

He  pushed  his  way  through  the  revolving 
door  with  the  inexact  pride  of  a  self-made 
man,  and  with  a  rather  bright  expression 
on  his  face  in  anticipation  of  greeting  al- 
most everyone  who  would  be  leaning  against 
the  wall  in  front  of  the  courthouse  next 
door.  In  fact,  Malcolm  McCurdy  felt  very 
sorry  for  any  man  who  lived  in  a  town  the 
least  bit  larger  than  Reedmont.  Here  every 
successful  man  was  really  appreciated  and 
in  turn  could  know  everybody.  He  had  lived 
here  for  thirty  years  now,  and  knew  he  was 


respected  as  an  exceptionally  fine  person  and 
intelligent  business  man. 

Even  two  blocks  past  the  courthouse  on 
the  way  home,  he  had  not  caught  up  with 
his  usual  walking  partners  and  felt  a  bit  of 
disappointment.  But  he  found  companion- 
ship in  the  lovely  spring  afternoon  and  after 
a  while  was  rather  glad  he  was  alone.  Besides 
he  wanted  a  little  time  to  think  over  the 
letter  from  Tom  which  Harriet  had  tele- 
phoned him  about  this  morning,  saying  he 
wanted  to  go  to  architectural  graduate 
school  next  year  instead  of  going  into  the 
business  Malcolm  had  waiting  for  him. 
"Funny,"  Malcolm  thought.  "This  is  the 
first  sign  of  instability  he  has  ever  shown  in 
a  situation  of  importance."  Tom  was  indeed 
a  complete  satisfaction  to  him,  he  reflected. 
He  had  taken  after  him  in  appearance  and 
temperament  and  had  inherited  Harriet's 
subtle  tact  in  handling  people.  Harriet  had 
insisted  they  send  Tom  to  a  rich  boys'  board- 
ing school  for  two  years  before  college  and 
he  had  got  through  it  with  no  funny  ideas, 
very  well  prepared  for  his  higher  education. 
In  fact,  Harriet  had  been  right,  as  usual, 
even  though  he  had  opposed  the  idea  bitterly 
in  the  beginning.  "But  this  architecture 
business  of  Tom's,"  he  thought.  "Why 
there's  no  place  here  for  another  architect  at 
all  .  .  ." 

Malcolm  had  been  looking  down  at  the 
sidewalk  in  his  thoughtfulness,  and  raising 
his  eyes  he  remembered  that  in  half  a  block 
more  he  would  pass  Harriet's  parents,  the 
Hiltons,  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
and  must  remember  to  wave  to  them,  be- 
cause now  it  was  warm  enough  for  them  to 
be  sitting  on  the  front  porch  again. 

Harriet  heard  the  squeak  of  the  hinge  on 
the  side  door  downstairs  and  was  prepared 
for  her  husband's  greeting  when  it  came. 

"Come  on  upstairs,"  she  called. 

"Not  up  from  your  nap,  yet?"  said  Mal- 
colm, striding  across  the  room  to  her  bed. 

"No,  and  I  didn't  relax  a  minute,  Cassie 
upset  me  so  this  afternoon.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what's  going  to  happen  to  her  if  she 
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doesn't  start  thinking.  The  way  she  carried 
on,  right  in  the  middle  of  our  piano  lesson 
.  .  .  really,  she's  the  most  impudent  child 
when  she  wants  to  be  I've  ever  seen  in  my 
Hfe." 

"Now,  Harriet,  just  calm  yourself.  You 
know  you  have  that  nervous  temperament. 
How  can  you  expect  to  be  a  teacher?  If  you 
want  her  to  play  why  don't  you  send  her 
to  Mary  Keating  for  a  few  lessons?" 

"Oh,  Malcolm,  she's  so  ordinary — just  a 
nobody  who  knows  nothing  about  music. 
Besides  it's  absurd  when  I've  had  such 
splendid  training  myself." 

"Well,  forget  it  then,  but  if  you  keep 
up  these  arguments  over  it  with  Cassie, 
she'll  be  turned  against  it  for  good.  Where's 
Tom's  letter?" 

"Here — wait  till  you  read  it." 

When  Cassie  started  home  the  familiar 
sick  feeling  started  wavering  in  her  stomach 
and  spread  all  over  her  again.  It  would  be 
just  like  it  always  was  after  she  and  Auntie 
had  fussed.  Uncle  Malcolm  would  take  her 
aside  and  tell  her  again  that  Auntie  just  had 
a  nervous,  artistic  temperament  and  that  all 
of  them  must  try  not  to  upset  her.  Cassie 
always  felt  bad  every  time  he  said  it  because 
she  certainly  didn't  try  to  upset  Auntie  and 
whenever  she  got  excitable  everything  every- 
body did  seemed  to  upset  her.  As  she  walked 
up  the  steps  Cassie  realized  her  knees  were 
shaky  and  she  felt  sickish — but  all  of  a  sud- 
den she  felt  very  sorry  for  Aunt  Harriet 
because,  since  she  was  an  artist,  she  must  feel 
twice  as  bad. 

"No,"  Cassie  heard  Uncle  Malcolm  say, 
as  she  pushed  through  the  door,  "his  letter 
said  .  .  .  here,  I'll  read  it  to  you  .  .  .  'This 
course  in  architecture  has  made  me  realize 
what  I  want  my  life's  work  to  be,  and  I'm 
wondering  if  you  would  possibly  consider 
my  going  to  the  graduate  school  of  archi- 
tecture next  year?'  It's  the  most  absurd 
thing  I've  ever  heard  in  my  life!"  Malcolm 
was  stating  vehemently.  "Absurd.  I've 
spent  my  life  building  up  the  business  and 


never  even  gone  into  partnership,  so  it  would 
all  be  Tom's  some  day.  Why,  there  isn't 
even  any  place  here  for  another  architect. 
There  are  two  young  men  in  the  Newell 
firm  already  and  there's  certainly  no  place 
for  another  firm." 

Harriet  looked  down  at  the  horn-rim- 
med glasses  she  had  been  turning  nervously. 

"Perhaps  he  doesn't  intend  to  be  an 
architect  here,"  she  said,  "and  that's  the  most 
ridiculous  part  of  the  whole  thing.  Every- 
body here,  everybody  in  the  state,  for  that 
matter,  knows  who  we  are.  And  that's 
something  he  can't  possibly  earn  for  himself 
in  a  lifetime  anywhere  else.  It's  been  earned 
for  him  here,  by  your  mother  and  father  and 
mine,  by  you  and  me.  Why  it's  his  duty  to 
stay  here  and  live  up  to  who  he  is." 

"This  is  just  a  college  whim,"  Malcolm 
answered.  "It's  bound  to  be.  And  I'll  get 
him  over  it.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  And 
he'll  start  in  the  business  this  summer,  as 
soon  as  his  month's  vacation  is  up  after  grad- 
uation. And  if  he's  so  set  on  this  architec- 
ture business,  he  can  start  building  all  right 
.  .  .  start  right  at  the  bottom  of  my  busi- 
ness and  build  to  the  top."  Malcolm  had 
turned  heatedly,  and  noticed  Cassie  for  the 
first  time.  "Well,  Cassie,  sit  down,"  he  in- 
terrupted himself.  "What  have  you  been 
up  to  today?" 

"Nothing  much,"  she  said  wistfully, 
dropping  down  in  the  nearest  chair  to  her. 
"I  saw  Mabe  this  afternoon  and  he  asked  me 
to  drive  out  to  their  farm  with  them  this 
evening.    Can  I?" 

"You  certainly  may  not,"  Harriet  snap- 
ped. "You  spend  entirely  too  much  time 
with  him  and  that  uncouth  wife  of  his." 

"Oh,  Auntie,  please.  The  apple  blossoms 
are  still  in  bloom  and  when  you  lie  down  in 
the  orchard  just  before  it  gets  dark  and  look 
up  through  the  shower  of  all  those  beautiful 
little  pink  blossoms  at  the  spots  of  pale  blue 
sky  and  then  the  first  star  comes  out.  Oh, 
she  sobbed,  "Uncle  Malcolm  might  think 
you're  an  artist,  but  you  can't  be.  You  just 
can't  be,"  she  called  back  as  she  ran  down 
the  steps  toward  Bess  and  Mabe's. 
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Another  Side  of  Europe 

(Confiiiucd  from  pat^c  9) 

Live  the  \VFDY,  Expression  of  Unity  of 
Youth  in  the  Fight  for  Our  Rights,  Peace, 
and  Democracy",  "Work  and  Professional 
Training  for  Every  Youth,"  "Equal  Pay  for 
Equal  Work." 

If  you've  now  glanced  at  these,  read 
them  over  again.  Is  there  anything  with 
which  you  disagree?  Probably  not  .  .  .  But 
just  who  was  saying  all  this?  They  were 
representatives  from  fifty  different  coun- 
tries. Their  secretariat  was  made  up  of 
v/orkers  from  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
Great  Britain,  U.  S.  A.,  Australia,  Poland, 
Spain,  India,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
Denmark,  and  a  representative  from  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Students.  An  observer 
was  there  from  United  Nations.  There  were 
greetings  sent  to  them  from  the  president 
of  the  Latin  American  Congress  of  Workers, 
and  sixty  thousand  workers  of  the  Soviet 
zone  of  Germany. 

This  group  was  meeting  in  Warsaw,  a 
city  of  ruins.  Yet  those  present  were  every 
bit  as  enthusiastic  as  those  I  have  heard 
cheering  Mr.  Dewey  when  he  speaks  of  our 
"American  way  of  life."  But  just  where  does 
enthusiasm  take  these  youths  in  Poland? 
They  are  struggling  to  obtain  a  better  life, 
just  as  we  are  in  the  land  of  freedom  and 
plenty. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  an  article  I  saw  it  in  the  French  paper  "Le 
Monde."  It  was  written  by  a  non-commun- 
ist delegate  on  the  last  day  of  the  confer- 
ence. In  resolutions  that  had  been  passed 
about  what  they  hoped  to  do,  there  were 
included  reprimands  for  the  capitalistic 
countries  of  France,  Italy,  England,  and  the 
United  States  because  their  workers  were 
not  able  to  enjoy  the  leisure  afforded  to  those 
in  the  eastern  countries,  and  because  often 
the  children  of  workers  were  not  able  to 
attain  even  an  elementary  education!  There 
should  not  be  such  undemocratic  principles 
as  those  applied  to  the  Negroes  in  America. 
Their  information,  as  can  be  seen,  was  a  com- 
plete   mixture    of    falsehoods    and    truths. 


Therefore,  if  their  present  conditions  were 
not  perfect,  they  felt  from  what  they  knew 
of  our  system,  that  they  were  on  the  right 
path,  taking  a  stand  opposed  to  ours.  En- 
thusiasm is  taking  them  away  from  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Many  people  told  me  that  they  were  sur- 
prised to  see  Americans  there,  as  they  had 
read  in  the  papers  that  it  had  been  forbidden 
by  the  government.  And  when  I  finally  did 
meet  some  that  had  come  over  directly,  they 
informed  me  that  they  had  been  "investi- 
gated by  the  reactionaries!"  Not  having 
been  home  for  a  year  myself,  I  began  to 
wonder  to  just  what  kind  of  place  I  would 
come  back  to!  And  when  I  did  get  here,  I 
realized  more  strongly  than  ever  that  our 
most  important  task  is  to  our  open  minds 
about  ourselves,  and  to  be  sure  that  other 
people  are  informed  about  us.  For  most  of 
our  problems  like  those  which  caused  the 
WFD  Youths  to  reprimand  us  there  is  a 
possible  solution.  Most  people  leading  the 
masses  with  tales  of  theory  are  very  anxious 
to  find  out  as  much  as  they  can,  and  if  I, 
mj^self,  had  a  hard  time  finding  out  about 
the  attitude  at  home,  about  our  ideas  and 
ideals,  what  it  must  be  like  for  those  who 
cannot  understand  English!  Informing  oth- 
ers of  our  way  of  life  is  not  telling  them 
that  it  has  got  us  94  per  cent  of  the  modern 
bathtubs  in  the  world!  But  our  most  vital 
interest  today  is  to  show  the  world  that  we 
Americans  have  an  ideal,  and  to  figure  out 
tor  ourselves  why  we  think  it  can  work  for 
others  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
ourselves. 
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The  Last  Full  Measure 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
States.  He  wasn't  even  a  very  successful 
lieutenant.  But  you're  right.  He  was  a  good 
musician.  If  he  had  lived  he  might  one  day 
have  written  something  of  great  merit. 
However,  I  was  the  elder  son  in  our  family, 
and  the  more  brilliant  from  a  purely  ma- 
terial standpoint.  I  was  the  one  who  could 
do  things.  I  was  the  one  who  was  looked  up 
to.  I  liked  that.  It  was  an  absolute  essen- 
tial to  me.  I  was  always  jealous  of  Richard. 
1  was  always  afraid  that  someday  some- 
one besides  you  would  discover  that  Richard 
was  the  bigger  person.  Because  you  realized 
that,  I  never  knew  how  to  speak  to  you,  and 
I  made  you  hate  me.  Believe  me,  Charlotte, 
I  never  intended  that  you  should  hate  me." 

"I  don't  hate  you,  Stanley." 

"I  really  believe  you  don't,"  he  said  won- 
deringly.  "In  that  way  you  are  very  like 
Richard.  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  could 
never  stop  hating." 

Charlotte  got  up  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  "Goodbye  Stanley,"  she  said  gently. 
"Don't  forget  about  the  concerto." 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Home." 

"Tonight?" 

"As  soon  as  I  can  get  reservations." 

"You  won't  stay  for  the  services?" 

"Will  you  need  me?" 

"It's  not  that,"  replied  Stanley.  "Mrs. 
Poling  and  I  can  handle  the  details  quite 
easily.  And  I  cabled  father.  He'll  probably 
come  flying  back  from  China  in  a  great  rage. 
He's  closing  some  sort  of  major  transaction, 
and  he  expects  people  to  have  the  decency 
not  to  die  while  he's  doing  business." 

"What  was  your  mother  like,  Stanley?" 

"She  was  beautiful  .  .  .  and  ruthless. 
Heredity  was  against  me.  Does  that  answer 
your  question?" 

"No,"  she  said.  "I  was  thinking  of 
Pvichard." 

"Richard  was  like  his  grandfather.  There 
will  be  no  more  like  Richard  now,  not  in 
our  family.    We  .  .  ."  he  smiled  cynically 
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..."  'are  the  hollow  men.'  We  know  it  and 
we  cannot  help  ourselves." 

His  manner  changed  suddenly  into  one 
of  complete  objectivity.  "Mrs.  Poling  was 
rather  hoping  to  see  you  again,"  he  said.  "I 
phoned  her  to  have  a  room  ready  for  you  in 
case  I  could  persuade  you  to  stay  on  for  a 
while." 

"Thanks  just   the  same." 

"Well,  if  you're  determined  to  go,  I  can 
at  least  get  you  a  bite  of  supper  and  see  you 
off." 

"I'd  rather  you  didn't.  I'd  rather  be 
alone  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Of  course.  You  know  the  telephone 
number  if  you  get  stuck?" 

"Yes.    I  remember  it." 

"You  have  enough  money?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  Stanley." 

"Charlotte,"  he  called  after  her  as  she 
was  walking  away  from  him. 

"Yes?" 

He  went  to  her  and  pressed  the  silver 
dollar  into  her  hand,  looking  at  her  with  a 
strange  wistfulness  that  belied  the  brusque- 
ness  of  his  words.  It  seemed  to  Charlotte  as 
he  spoke  that  he  was  trying  to  communicate 
some  peculiar  thought  that  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  literal  significance 
of  his  statement.  "Richard  asked  me  to  re- 
turn this  to  you,"  he  said,  "and  to  tell  you 
that  you  were  mistaken.  He  does  not  need 
it  any  longer." 


The  Hand 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 
somehow  the  whole  story  was  clear  to 
me  now — and  the  same  stout  little  woman 
answered  my  summons.  She  said  quietly, 
"Thank  you.  We  were  waiting  for  these. 
She  brought  them  every  year,  .  .  .  poor,  dear, 
soul. 

she  smiled  faintly,  turned  away,  and 
closed  the  door.  I  turned  my  steps  back 
toward  the  busy  street,  and  heard  the  strains 
of  "Peace  on  Earth"  drift  over  the  heads  of 
laughing  couples  and  hurrying  shoppers. 

"And  peace  to  you,  my  little  old  lady," 
I  thought  as  I  trudged  along. 
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The  Explosion 

(Contiiiiicd   from    page    IS) 

d\l  millions  of  miles  apart  too.  Suddenly  he 
felt  as  small  and  as  helpless  as  if  he  were  a 
man  living  on  the  atom.  We  can  never 
really  know  what  it's  all  about,  he  thought. 
Even  if  we  do  learn  to  split  the  atom,  there 
will  be  something  smaller  inside.  The  whole 
universe  is  a  Chinese  puzzle  ball,  one  world 
inside  another  inside  another  inside  another 
inside  another.  Man  can  never  know  what 
it's  all  about.  I  wonder  why  God  made  us 
anyhow,  he  thought  as  he  pulled  up  in  front 
cf  their  house.  The  Johnson  women  all 
climbed  out  stiffly  and  walked  to  the  door. 
Mr.  Johnson  sat  in  the  front  seat  and  stared 
straight  ahead. 

"What  are  you  waiting  for,  Wilburt?" 
his  wife  called  from  the  doorway. 
"I'll  be  in  a  minute,"  he  called. 
"Come  on  in  right  now!  It's  chilly  to- 
night." Mr.  Johnson  didn't  answer.  "Well," 
Mrs.  Johnson  called  finally,  "Lock  the 
door." 

Why  did  He?  Mr.  Johnson  asked  him- 
self. We  can  never  understand  anything.  We 
just  live  and  die. 

The  next  evening  when  Mr.  Johnson 
came  home  from  work  he  went  straight  to 
the  armchair  and  sat  down  without  taking 
off  his  hat  or  calling  to  his  wife  or  to  the 
girls.  He  just  sat  and  thought.  He  had  dis- 
covered a  profound  and  stunning  truth  that 
day  when  he  was  wrapping  Mrs.  Garret's 
red  gingham.  God  was  a  great  big  man  he 
had  decided.  And  all  the  planets  including 
earth  were  just  little  atoms  in  His  anatomy. 
He,  E.  Wilburt  Johnson,  was  just  an  atom 
man.  The  world  he  lived  on  was  just  an 
atom,  and  there  were  atoms  inside  of  him. 
And  probably  there  were  atoms  inside  the 
single,  heretofore  uncuttable  atoms.  He 
had  realized  all  at  once  that  everything  is 
either  too  vast  to  imagine  or  too  small  to 
bother  with.  And  it  didn't  matter  very 
much  whether  he  thanked  Mrs.  Garret 
pleasantly  or  not. 

Jenny  came  in  asking  if  he  had  looked  at 
the  dress  and  he  told  her  rather  sharply  to 
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not  disturb  him.  When  Mrs.  Johnson  came 
in  from  the  kitchen  with  her  apron  all 
askew  and  announced  supper,  Mr.  Johnson 
reahzed  he  wasn't  hungry. 

"I  don't  guess  I  want  any  dinner, 
Emily,"  he  said.  "I  think  I'll  take  a  little 
walk." 

"Why  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
you?"  she  demanded.  "Don't  you  feel  well, 
Will?  What  did  you  have  for  lunch  today? 
Wilburt  come  back  here!  Where  do  you 
think  you  are  going?" 

"Let  him  go.  Mother,"  said  Jenny.  "I'm 
hungry.    Let's  eat." 

"Why  I  can't  understand  what's  gotten 
into  your  father!  This  is  the  first  time  in  all 
my  married  life  anything  like  this  has  hap- 
pened to  me!  Who  does  he  think  he  is  any- 
way, just  walking  out  like  that!  I  never! 
Wilburt,  come  back  here!"  She  ran  to  the 
door  and  yelled  at  his  retreating  back. 

During  the  next  several  days  Mr.  John- 
son found  he  really  didn't  need  food.  He 
stopped  eating  his  lunches  at  the  cafeteria 
in  the  store.  At  home,  too,  he  severely 
avoided  dinner  by  giving  himself  a  tiny 
helping  and  just  nibbling  at  them.  He  kept 
seeing  the  pictures  of  the  atoms  moving 
before  his  eyes  and  his  work  at  the  store  be- 
came more  and  more  mechanical.  Finally  on 
the  following  Thursday  he  decided  he  just 
wouldn't  get  out  of  bed.  He  refused  any 
breakfast  outright  and  his  wife  was  very 
angry.  A  good  egg  going  to  waste!  She 
wanted  to  call  a  doctor  but  Mr.  Johnson 
shouted  at  her  not  to  be  silly.  He  just  wanted 
a  little  rest  and  he  would  be  very  happy  if 
she  would  leave  him  alone  and  keep  out  of 
his  room.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  burst  into  tears 
declaring  that  after  all  these  years  she  never 
thought  he  would  turn  against  her  that  way. 

About  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Tillman  called 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him  he  couldn't  make  it  today  and  Mr. 
Tillman  suggested  he  take  off  a  week  with 
pay.  "You  need  a  rest,"  he  said.  Then  Mr. 
Johnson  had  a  beautiful  inspiration.    Yes, 


he  said,  he  did  need  a  rest,  and  he  thanked 
Mr.  Tillman  and  told  him  not  to  bother 
about  the  pay. 

"I'm  going  to  resign,"  he  said. 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Johnson  tearfully 
called  Dr.  Paine,  but  when  he  came,  Mr. 
Johnson  locked  his  door  and  refused  to  let 
them  in.  Mrs.  Johnson  cried  pitifully  and 
begged  and  pleaded,  but  Mr.  Johnson 
pulled  the  pillow  over  his  head  and  paid  her 
no  heed.  She  finally  had  to  have  the  door 
taken  down  but  that  was  three  days  later 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  by  then  very  weak.  He 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  and  the  doctor  said 
nothing  was  the  matter  a  little  food  couldn't 
cure.   But  by  the  next  Tuesday  he  was  dead. 


We  heard  a  girl  complaining  at  the  Inn 
that  she  sneezed  in  C.  C.  class  and  conse- 
quently had  missed  three  centuries  of  the 
history  of  Greek  architecture. 
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"The  Calla  Lilies  Are  In  Bloom" 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

The  most  natural  down-to  earth  actor 
all  summer  was  Richard  Arlen.  Still  very 
isandsome  and  attractive,  he  travels  with  a 
lovely  wife,  who  doesn't  take  him  too  ser- 
iously, and  a  beloved  dog.  He  continually 
helped  the  stage  crew  and  sat  in  the  prop 
room  talking  to  us.  He  would  discuss  what 
he  would  do  "to  those  communists"  and  "the 
highway  system  of  New  Jersey."  He  was  an 
old  gossip  and  great  talker  but  everyone 
liked  him.  We  hated  to  see  him  drive  off  in 
the  big  custom  built  Cadillac;  but  no  chauf- 
feur, "not  for  me.  I'm  just  plain  old  Dick 
Arlen." 

Larry  Parks,  or  Al  Jolsen,  is  a  very  quiet 
and  intellectual  person.  Of  course  he  had 
trouble  wtih  autograph  hunters  too.  He 
wore  the  oldest  clothes  possible  and  my  most 
vivid  recollection  is  of  Larry  Parks  sitting 
on  a  barrel  in  the  prop  room  describing  with 
great  detail  and  actions,  his  ulcers!  I  don't 
agree  with  people  who  call  him  a  communist, 
his  wife  perhaps,  but  not  Larry  Parks. 

Have  you  ever  run  up  against  a  child 
actor?  They  are  not  actually  so  bad  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  mother.  We  had 
a  talented  little  seven  year  old  in  the  Roland 
Young  show.  "Now  are  you  sure  that  glass 
is  clean?  I  don't  want  Richie  to  catch  any- 
thing. A  real  turtle.  Well  was  it  sterilized 
first?  Is  that  cake  fresh  every  night? 
There  aren't  any  real  feathers  in  that  head- 
dress are  there?  Richie  is  so  delicate." 
Delicate,  my  foot!  He  wrecked  the  prop 
room  and  I  finally  banished  him  when  I  dis- 
covered he  played  a  mean  game  of  gin- 
rummy  and  was  giving  my  opponent  sig- 
nals ! 

I  was  kicked  out  of  the  theater  on  "Oh 
Mistress  Mine"  with  John  Loder  and  Vickie 
Cummings.  Opening  night  we  were  sud- 
denly swamped  with  work  and  at  8:30  cur- 
tain time  I  was  out  on  the  sidewalk  painting 
a  first  act  door.  A  couple  walked  by  ob- 
viously headed  for  the  show,  "Going  to  the 
show  tonight?"  I  inquired  sweetly.  "Oh  yes, 
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we  are,"  gushed  the  girl.  "Well,  you  better 
stop  off  and  have  a  couple  drinks.  This 
show  won't  go  up  until  midnight!"  And  it 
?lmost  didn't.  At  8:50  I  was  painting  right 
on  the  set  and  I  splattered  some  paint  on  a 
prop  desk.  "Why  you— =•-!=•?=■•!?=■-?!=•  ?!&!! 
rank  amateur.  Get  off  the  stage."  I  got  off 
but  they  took  me  back.  I  guess  I  was  the 
cheapest  worker  they  had. 

We  had  one  real  theater  wolf.  That  was 
Edmond  Lowe.  He  had  dyed  auburn  hair 
and  I'm  sure  he  wore  a  girdle.  He  also,  had 
a  waxed  moustache  that  he  really  twirled  as 
he  approached  us  young  'uns.  The  name  of 
his  show  was  "Strictly  Dishonorable"  and 
it  fitted  him.  One  night  though  he  redeemed 
himself  with  me.  He  gave  me  a  large  bou- 
quet of  white  roses  and  asked  me  to  put 
them  on  the  stage.  He  said  that  an  older 
woman  had  sent  them  in  memory  of  he  and 
Lillian  Tashman.  I  learned  later  that  they 
had  a  very  happy  love  affair  but  she  had  died. 
The  romance  of  the  idea  appealed  to  me  and 
the  roses  remained  until  they  fell  off. 

My  last  show  was  "The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheney"  with  Kay  Francis.  It  was  a  difficult 
show  and  opening  night  one  flat  was  badly 
spotted  at  the  top  with  wet  paint.  "Oh  don't 
worry,"  said  Kay,  "I'll  just  say  Mrs.  Cheney 
is  having  trouble  with  the  bathroom  plumb- 
ing again." 

And  so  the  season  of  calla  lilies  closed 
for  me.  But  my  experience  with  them  this 
summer  made  me  determined  never  to  be 
far  from  them  again.  And  those  Calla  lilies 
will  bloom  again,  re-a-ally  they  will,  they 
will,  they  will — ! ! 
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'Twas  a  midwinter's  evening, 

The  guests  were  all  leaving 

And  Willy  was  closing  the  door, 

When  Gus  said  "Hey  You" 

To  a  man  from  the  U. 

Asleep  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

To  wake  him  they  tried — 

He  wiggled  and  sighed, 

And  then  with  a  yawn  he  awoke. 

He  looked  in  vain  for  the  crowd, 

Blew  his  nose  very  loud. 

And   these   are  the  words   that  he 
spoke : 

"My  father  never  told  me, 

The  wags  of  Sweet  Briar  girls: 

Their  lines,  their  paint,  their  fickle 
hearts 

And  permanent  curls — 

That   the  White  House  should  be 
closely  connected 

To  them,"  We  said  with  a  frown, 

"Is  bad  for  your  reputation,  but — 

It's  still  the  best  place  in  town!" 
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THE  TREE  OF  GLASS 


Ruth  Clarkson,  '51 


I  had  a  dream  the  other  night, 
A  dream  I  cherish  still, 
For  it  has  lingered  in  my  heart; 
I  know  it  always  will. 

I  opened  wide  my  window,  and 

I  gazed  Into  the  night, 

In  hopes  the  rain  had  stopped  and  that 

Tomorrow  would  be  bright. 

No  sign  of  clouds  was  there  above. 

The  sky  was  cold  and  bare; 

And  winter's  icy,  breathless  wind 

Caused  me  to  shiver  there. 

I  saw  within  my  neighbor's  yard — 

It  was  not  mine,  alas — 

Illumined  by  a  street  lamp's  beams, 

A  fragile  tree  of  glass. 

The  tree  was  bathed  in  silver,  and 

It  glistened,  as  a  star 

Within  a  winter  wonderland 

Might  shimmer  from  afar. 

It's  limbs  were  arched  in  artistry, 

A  pattern  old,  yet  new; 


For  now  the  summer's  foliage  was 
Replaced  by  frozen  dew. 

The  lacey  tresses  trembled  as 

The  wind  began  to  pass — 

A  breath  of  life  between  the  boughs 

Into  the  tree  of  glass. 

And  then  emotion  filled  me,  as 

It  does  when  music  swells; 

I  heard  the  haunting  laughter  of 

A  hundred  tinkling  bells. 

I  saw  the  tree  in  beauty  stand, 

So  delicate,  so  high. 

And  listened  to  the  whisper  of 

Its  frosted  lullaby. 

And  soon  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

My  heart  began  to  ache; 

For  I  knew  then  that  come  the  dawn. 

The  tree  of  glass  would  break. 

I  had  a  dream  the  other  night, 
A  dream  I  cherish  ^till. 
For  It  has  lingered  in  my  heart; 
I  know  it  always  will. 


EPITAPH 

Florence  Maupin,  '52 


'Sleep  In  peace,"  the  others  said; 
Not  In  peace,  oh  friend  to  me! 
Peace  to  you,  alive  or  dead. 
Would  be  utmost  misery. 
For  your  mind  was  like  a  knife, 
And  your  heart  a  flaming  star, 
And  you  laughed  and  tore  at  life: 
'Sleep  in  tumult  and  in  war!" 
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A  NOVEMBER  CHASE 


Jane  Russo,  '52 


The  moonlight  poured  in  great  streams 
through  the  open  casement  into  the  dark- 
ened, silent  room,  touching  softly  over  the 
sill,  skipping  from  chair  to  bookshelf,  falling 
in  great  pools  across  the  covers  of  the  bed, 
and  spreading  over  the  delicate  features  of 
the  child  who  slept  there.  Outside  the  sky 
was  clear,  crisply  studded  as  if  with  faraway 
lanterns.  The  leaves  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
trees  until,  dry  and  wrinkled  with  age,  they 
loosened  their  hold  on  life,  gliding  slowly  to 
Mother  Earth  once  more.  From  beyond  the 
ridge  of  foothills,  a  foxhound  bayed  and  was 
answered.  The  music  of  their  chase  echoed 
back  as  the  fox  headed  the  pack  up  a  neigh- 
boring mountain  slope.  In  the  wide  white 
bed  the  child  stirred,  her  lips  curved  slightly, 
as  though  she  heard  and  was  pleased  .  .  . 

Indeed  she  heard,  for  to  her  it  was  early 
morning.  Hounds  were  drawing  covert. 
The  mist  floated  around  her  diminutive 
blood  mare,  as  she  stood  quietly,  covert- 
side,  near  the  scarlet  frocked  huntsman. 
The  rest  of  the  field  was  further  back,  mere 
outlines  in  the  dimness.  At  last  little  liver 
and  white  "Fancy"  fell  upon  the  line,  the 
pack  honored,  and  with  a  glorious  "gone 
a-wa-a-y"  the  hunt  began. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  rise  on  a  per- 
fect November  morning,  with  scent  breast- 
high  and  hounds  running  full  tilt,  when  the 
first  wall  confronted  them.  "Riding  in  the 
Master's  pocket,"  the  little  girl  put  her  mare 
boldly  into  it.  She  flew  over  as  lithely  as  a 
doe,  nostrils  wide  and  quivering,  landing  like 
a  feather,  gliding  on  into  the  next  without 
ever  changing  her  stride.  Her  rider  went 
with  her,  following  every  motion  with  a 
form  that  could  have  come  only  from  with- 
in. 

The  first  check  was  brief,  for  the  damp- 


ness holding  the  scent  made  the  work  of  the 
hounds  more  easy.  The  second  run  was 
longer,  harder.  Once  when  his  big  boned 
grey  refused,  the  child  on  the  miniature 
thoroughbred  led  over,  and  the  master's  ex- 
pression portrayed  the  wonder  of  one  who 
had  seen  something  ethereal  in  the  perfect 
bliss  of  her  shining  face  as  her  mare  con- 
fidentally  took  the  formidable  fence. 

It  was  nearing  noon.  There  had  been 
only  a  few  short  checks.  A  few  struggling 
horsemen  still  kept  the  hounds  in  sight.  Even 
the  master  had  had  to  drop  out,  to  hack  his 
exhausted  hunter  home.  Now  only  those 
of  the  keenest  blood  could  go  on,  but  right 
behind  the  huntsman  on  her  never  tiring 
mare  was  the  little  girl.  The  rigor  of  the 
long  morning's  runs  seemed  to  have  told  on 
neither.  The  mare  rose  as  gallantly  to  her 
fences  as  before,  and  the  child's  serenity  was 
undisturbed.  Though  the  huntsman's  huge 
heavyweight  flung  great  clods  of  the  cheesy 
red  clay  back  upon  them,  her  small  patent 
topped  boots  were  barely  spattered. 

Steadily  the  fox  was  slowing.  At  last 
iatigue  overcame  him,  and  he  could  not  find 
a  covert.  On  a  little  promentory  above  a 
twisting  country  road  he  met  his  end.  As  she 
dismounted,  loosening  her  mare's  girth,  the 
huntsman,  surrounded  by  his  hounds,  ap- 
proached her,  proferring  the  brush.  The 
sun  was  blinding  her;  she  could  hardly  see 
him.    .    .    . 

She  reached  out,  blinking  against  the 
glare.  Where  was  her  mare,  the  huntsman, 
the  brush?  Then  the  realization  overcame 
her  that  she  was  in  her  own  room.  Under- 
neath the  bedclothes  she  saw  the  hated  out- 
line of  her  steel  brace,  and  reaching  for  her 
crutches,  the  tears  flowed  uninterruptedly 
down. 
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Catherine  straightened  up  and  consid- 
ered her  flower  bed.  She  had  been  weeding 
the  plants  all  morning  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  garden  was  beginning  to  please 
lier  with  its  deep  rose  tulips,  purple  iris,  and 
Vv'hite  alyssum.  The  borders  of  alyssum  still 
seemed  ragged  and  she  bent  down  again  to 
bring  them  within  the  neat  pattern  of  the 
bed.  Catherine  sniffed  the  air  appreciatively, 
she  liked  days  like  this,  there  was  something 
clean  and  pure  about  them.  She  felt  almost 
like  a  part  of  the  red  tulips  and  white  alys- 
sum, and  kin  to  the  sky  and  earth.  The 
alyssum  rows  were  neatly  defined  now  and 
she  went  over  to  the  little  tool  shed  to  put 
away  her  gloves  and  fork,  then  went  into 
the  house. 

It  was  cool  and  dark  when  she  came  into 
the  hall  from  the  bright  sunlight.  Somehow 
there  still  seemed  to  be  a  suggestion  of  the 
heaviness  in  the  air  that  had  so  oppressed  her 
after  her  father's  death  three  weeks  earlier. 
The  living  room  was  bright,  though,  and  her 
mother  looked  quite  cheerful  reading  by  the 
window.  "What  are  you  reading.  Mother?" 
she  asked  going  over  to  her. 

"This  new  book  by  Sartre,  Catherine. 
You  should  read  it." 

Catherine  shook  her  head,  "I've  looked 
through  it.  I  can't  see  why  you  keep  on 
reading  it.   This  is  the  second  time,  isn't  it?" 

Mrs.  Carter  nodded,  "You  have  to  keep 
up  with  the  times  you  know,  Catherine." 

"That's  what  Father  always  said,  too," 
Catherine  remarked.  "I  guess  I'm  a  classicist 
but  I  just  can't  see  wasting  my  time  on  some- 
thing like  that  when  I  could  be  reading  a 
book  I  know  is  beautiful." 

Mrs.  Carter  changed  the  subject,  "George 
Overton  called  and  wants  to  come  over  to- 
morrow afternoon." 

"Oh,  dear,  Mother,  I  hope  you  didn't 
tell  him  to  come,"  Catherine  exclaimed. 


"Well,  why  not  Catherine?  He  certainly 
wants  to  and  you  admit  that  you  like  him, 
and  your  father  was  certainly  fond  of  him. 
You're  twenty  now  and  you  must  start  get- 
ting around  more.  There's  surely  nothing 
wrong  with  his  coming  over,  he's  an  old 
friend." 

Catherine  shook  her  head,  "Oh,  I  know 
that  and  I  like  him  well  enough.  I  just  have 
so  many  really  vital  things  I  must  do." 

"I  don't  know  what  they  are,"  Mrs.  Car- 
ter remarked.  "You  stay  in  your  room  too 
much,  especially  lately.  You  should  get  out 
more  and  you  would  enjoy  company." 

"Mrs.  Carter,  I  need  some  things  for  din- 
ner," Sally  Ann,  the  cook,  interrupted  from 
the  doorway. 

"All  right,  I'll  see  about  them  in  just  a 
minute,"  Mrs.  Carter  answered.  Then  she 
turned  back  to  Catherine.  "Now  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  George?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'll  think  about  it," 
Catherine  said,  going  upstairs. 

Catherine  went  to  her  room  which  was 
her  sanctuary  with  its  bare  white  walls  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  her  crucifix.  Here  she  could  lead  her 
nun's  life  of  which  not  even  the  sisters 
dreamed.  She  looked  at  her  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  it  was  quite  a  pretty  face  that  stared 
at  her  with  the  bright  blue  eyes  and  golden 
hair  around  it.  Reaching  back,  she  pulled 
her  hair  tight  around  her  face  like  a  nun's 
coif,  giving  her  an  almost  holy  look.  She 
involuntarily  turned  around  and  looked  at 
the  crucifix  on  the  opposite  wall.  There 
was  something  so  beautiful  and  half-un- 
known about  it,  an  atmosphere  like  that  in 
the  chapel  seemed  to  hover  over  it.  She 
could  almost  see  the  altar  and  smell  the 
delicate  incense.  The  aching  desire  to 
actually  be  in  the  convent  was  in  her.  She 
must  be,  she  could  be  at  home  nowhere  else. 
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Her  place  was  there  with  her  black  garments 
rustling  around  her,  and  the  tiny  chapel  to 
pray  in.  Her  whole  being  yearned  for  such 
a  life,  and  moving  as  though  to  gather  heavy 
garments  around  her,  she  sat  down  on  a 
chair,  her  shoulders  hunching  miserably  as 
she  imagined  her  Presbyterian  parents'  re- 
ception of  such  an  idea.  Her  mother  would 
reason  with  her  and  her  father  rage.  Then 
Catherine  started,  for  there  was  no  longer 
her  father  to  think  about.  She  did  not  have 
to  think  about  him.  Her  mother  alone  could 
not  prevent  her  for  long,  then  she  would  be 
free  to  attain  her  nun's  life  in  reality.  Sud- 
denly she  was  terrified,  fearful  of  admitting 
her  thoughts  even  in  her  quiet  room,  but 
they  whirled  wearingly  in  her  head.  If  only 
her  parents  were  dead,  if  only  he  were  gone 
— he  was,  dead  for  three  weeks,  and  she  had 
just  wished  it.  She  had  probably  done  so 
many  times  before,  hardly  knowing  that  she 
did,  and  now  he  was  dead.  Her  head  was 
heavy  with  the  confusing  thought,  but  she 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  she  had  something 
to  do  with  his  death.  Catherine  sat  shaking; 
she  had  done  this  terrible  thing. 

After  a  while  she  got  up  stiffly  and  went 
downstairs  and  outdoors.  She  felt  naked,  as 
though  the  robes  which  protected  her  had 
been  taken  away.  Her  face  was  white  and 
drawn  as  she  walked  toward  the  woods 
where  it  would  be  dark  and  quiet,  and  she 
could  perhaps  calm  her  thoughts.  There  was 
a  sick  feeling  in  her,  and  she  knew  she  could 
no  longer  live  the  holy  life  the  sisters  had 
taught  her,  of  devotion  to  a  religion  she 
might  not  acknowledge,  love  of  all  creatures, 
kindness,  and  friendliness.  She  was  already 
stripped  of  it  because  of  this  horrible 
thought.  Even  the  woods  seemed  to  re- 
proach her,  and  the  white  mountain  laurel 
reminded  her  of  the  waxy  flowers  she  had 
seen  in  front  of  the  Virgin  the  last  time  she 
was  in  the  convent.  Now  she  tried  to  think 
about  it,  the  sweet  noble  faces  of  the  nuns, 
the  quiet,  the  heaven  pointing  beauty  of  the 
chapel.  They  all  eluded  her,  she  had  com- 
mitted this  sin  and  they  were  set  apart  from 
her  forever.  Her  secret  nun's  life  of  devo- 
tion, virginity,  service,  and  love  of  all  things 


had  come  to  nothing.  She  could  never  affirm 
her  belief  now  for  this  thing  had  made  a 
mockery  of  it. 

She  hated  to  think  of  her  sin  but  she 
must.  She  must  feel  the  anguish  of  it  in  her 
soul  and  perhaps  that  would  atone  for  it. 
Catherine  started  home,  she  would  live  with 
the  thought  of  her  sin,  and  drink  all  the 
pain  from  it,  and  trample  upon  those  things 
which  she  had  so  enjoyed  doing  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  nun's  life.  Never  again  would  she 
go  to  the  little  chapel  or  read  her  books  of 
St.  Francis  or  work  in  her  garden  or  even 
pray.  To  do  so  would  stain  those  things 
v/hich  had  formerly  been  honored-  They 
must  all  go  at  once,  especially  the  flowers, 
for  they  reminded  her  of  those  by  the  Vir- 
gin. She  went  straight  to  her  little  garden 
and  began  to  strip  the  plants  ruthlessly.  The 
tulips  and  iris  bent  weakly  to  the  ground 
and  their  blooms  dropped. 

Sally  Ann  saw  her  from  the  kitchen  win- 
dow and  came  running  out,  "My  Lord,  Miss 
Catherine,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing 
tearing  up  your  pretty  garden  that'a  way. 
What's  the  matter?    Is  it  a  snake?" 

Catherine  shook  her  head  and  said 
sharply,  "Go  in  Sally  Ann  and  leave  me 
alone.    Don't  intrude." 

Sally  Ann  drew  back  unhappily,  "Miss 
Catherine,  what  you  saying?  You  ain't  never 
talked  like  this  to  me  before." 

Catherine  walked  past  her  into  the  house 
without  answering.  She  went  to  the  study 
and  took  her  books  from  the  shelves,  the  St. 
Francis  and  many  more,  and  tore  whole 
pages  out.  She  must  never  again  touch  them 
lovingly,  reading  happily  the  gentle  words. 
Then  she  went  to  the  living  room,  she  must 
tell  her  mother  that  she  would  go  with 
George.  That  too,  must  be  done  for  the 
mortification  of  her  soul.  Mrs.  Carter  was 
not  there,  she  could  see  her  in  the  garden 
with  the  excited  Sally  Ann.  Hastily  she 
scribbled  her  a  note  about  George,  and  then 
ran  upstairs.  The  crucifix  must  be  taken 
down,  to  keep  it  on  her  wall  would  be  a 
supreme    mockery    of    its    meaning.     She 
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NOTES  ON  SPENGLER:  Decline  of  Art 


Louise  Curry,  '49 


The  primary  concern  of  Oswald  Speng- 
ler  in  "Act  and  Portrait"  from  The  Decline 
of  the  West  is  not  to  discuss  the  specific  role 
of  the  artist  in  society,  but  to  show  the  de- 
cline of  art  in  the  west.  However,  the  prob- 
km  of  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  society 
is  inseparable  from  this  main  theme.  Art  to 
Spengler  is  that  which  "possesses  the  force 
of  symbol,  viz.,  the  capacity  of  summing 
within  itself  and  intelligibly  presenting  the 
essence  of  that  man  and  the  signification  of 
his  being."  Thus  it  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  artist  to  integrate  himself  with  society 
or  culture,  and  to  present  and  represent  its 
hopes  and  aspirations  and  eventually  to  bring 
this  society  to  fulfillment.  This  conception 
of  art  has  a  tragic  significance,  for  when  the 
ideals  of  a  society  have  been  brought  to  ful- 
fillment, the  artist  no  longer  has  a  place  in 
that  society.  There  is  nothing  further  for 
him  to  do,  his  art  must  of  necessity  be  sterile, 
iirtificial,  and  imitative.  The  artist  must 
represent  the  pure  harmony  of  "will," 
'rnust,"  and  "can,"  the  self-evidence  of  the 
aim,  the  un-selfconsciousness  of  the  execu- 
tion, the  unity  of  the  art  and  the  culture"; 
when  this  can  no  longer  be  found,  art  exists 
no  longer. 

The  body  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
comparison  and  contrast  of  the  ideals  of  Hel- 
lenic or  "Apollonian"  culture  and  those  of 
Western  or  "Faustian."  The  art  of  the  two 
cultures  differs,  as  it  is  the  expression  of  two 
conceptions  of  man  dominating  two  dif- 
ferent ages.  The  "Apollonian  soul"  of  the 
Greek  classicist  found  expression  in  the  "ac- 
ceptance of  the  sensuous  instant"  expressed 
in  the  body  of  man.  The  essence  of  nman  is 
exhausted  by  the  rendering  of  body  and 
muscles.  There  is  nothing  primitive  and  or- 
giastic about  this  art — moderation  was  a 
cornerstone  of  Hellenic  ideals.  The  reason 
for  the  nude  figures  without  background 


characteristic  of  Hellenic  art  may  be  found 
in  the  Euclidean  ideal,  prohibiting  any  sug- 
gestion of  "circum-space."  This  art  is  time- 
less and  ageless,  but  it  is  but  a  moment  in 
time.   It  is  the  "Act." 

The  ideal  of  Faustian  man  is  the  opposite 
of  the  Hellenic  ideal.  The  essence  of  man  is 
infinite — the  art  therefore  is  not  absolute 
and  finite  like  that  of  the  Classical  Age.  Even 
in  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  which  strove  to 
emulate  classical  ideals,  Faustian  man 
triumphs.  The  "depth  experience,"  the 
"historic"  sense,  the  "music,"  the  interplay 
of  lines  and  colors  which  were  lacking  in 
Classical  Art,  become  the  motivating  char- 
acteristic of  Faustian  Art.  Faustian  art  is 
individual,  it  conveys  in  a  single  never-re- 
curring moment  a  history,  a  biography,  a 
confession,  as  opposed  to  the  "ahistoric  and 
somatic"  art  of  the  Greeks.  Faustian  spirit 
treats  the  body  "as  something  intrinsically 
non-material,  as  the  highly  expressive 
envelope  of  a  space-commanding  ego." 
This  spirit  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
of  Michelangelo,  who  though  he  represented 
bodies  in  the  classical  tradition,  was  never- 
theless unable  to  keep  them  from  only  being 
a  conveyance  for  the  soul. 

Just  as  Classical  Art  reaches  its  apogee 
in  the  work  of  Phidias  and  thereafter  was 
unable  to  reach  the  height  that  is  true  art, 
and  became  in  turn  grandiose,  and  minute, 
and  finally  purely  imitative,  so  Faustian  art 
is  travelling  the  same  road.  The  height  was 
reached  in  sculpture  with  Michelangelo,  in 
painting  with  Cezanne,  Menz  and  Leibl,  and 
in  music  with  Wagner.  The  ideals  of  Faus- 
tian art  have  been  realized  to  the  utmost; 
and  all  that  has  come  since  is  not  art,  but 
artifice. 

The  artist  depends  upon  society,  since  to 
be  a  truly  great  artist  he  must  have  a  great 
ideal  to  fulfill.  To  the  world  of  today  (1917 
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COINCIDENCE 


Jane  Tomlinson,  '50 


There  was  nothing  tremendously  un- 
usual about  the  man.  He  had  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  which  is 
always  somewhat  of  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic, but  he  was  not  a  man  you  would 
have  looked  at  twice  in  a  crowd.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Arthur  Connolly  would  not  have 
looked  at  him  twice  unless  they  had  acci- 
dentally been  drawn  into  proximity.  In  that 
event  he  might  have  paused  for  a  moment 
to  reflect  upon  the  improbability  of  such  an 
encounter,  and  dismissed  it  immediately 
from  his  thoughts.  After  all,  one  could  not 
be  sure.  Fifteen  years  was  a  long  time  and 
people  changed.  Arthur  Connolly  had 
changed  a  great  deal.  He  had  changed  from 
a  curious,  sympathetic,  unpredictable  youth 
into  a  conventional  middle-aged  business- 
man. His  friends  observed  with  some  pride 
that  "Arthur  h;:d  steadied  down  remark- 
ably." Arthur  himself  was  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  his  reformation,  and  there  were 
times  when  he  wished  he  had  never  con- 
cerned himself  with  responsibility  and 
bourgeois  morality.  However,  it  was  too 
late  to  alter  the  situation,  and  since  he  was 
a  man  of  good  sense  he  did  not  permit  him- 
self to  brood  over  it. 

The  man,  as  it  happened,  had  not  changed 
as  much  as  Arthur  Connolly,  and  he  had  a 
better  memory,  for  he  recognized  him  from 
the  far  end  of  the  Grand  Central  Station's 
waiting  room.  He  had,  of  course,  good  rea- 
son to  remember  Arthur  Connolly,  and  he 
had  equally  good  reason  to  avoid  him.  The 
curious  fact  was  that  it  seemed  not  to  occur 
to  the  man  that  he  might  have  ignored  Ar- 
thur Connolly  with  ease;  indeed  that  ignor- 
ing him  was  the  least  diflScult  course  he 
could  have  pursued. 

Arthur  Connolly  noted  that  the  man 
recognized  him,  and  that  he  hesitated  not  a 
second  before  crossing  the  waiting  room 
towards  the  place  where  he  was  sitting.  Ar- 


thur Connolly  rose  as  he  approached  and 
shook  the  outstretched  hand  tremulously. 
Arthur  Connolly's  daughter  rose  also  and 
eyed  the  man  with  the  restless  tolerance  of 
a  seventeen-year-old  towards  her  father's 
business  acquaintances. 

"What  a  delightful  coincidence!"  ex- 
claimed the  man.  "How  have  you  been,  Mr. 
Connolly?" 

"Quite  well.  Quite  well,"  he  replied,  his 
face  a  study  in  anxiety  and  confusion.  "And 
you?" 

The  man  said  that  he  was  in  exception- 
ally good  health,  and  Arthur  Connolly  re- 
marked that  he  looked  it.  He  appeared  by 
far  the  younger  of  the  two,  although  Ar- 
thur Connolly  remembered  that  at  one  time 
he  had  considered  him  several  years  his  sen- 
ior. Arthur  Connolly  also  remembered  most 
distinctly  and  not  without  cause  his  own 
athletic  build  of  that  period  which  the  in- 
tervening years  had  strengthened  and  refined 
in  the  man,  while  they  had  dealt  less  kindly 
with  the  various  portions  of  Arthur  Con- 
nolly's anatomy.  This  man,  so  lithe  and 
graceful  ...  so  fit  in  every  muscle!  This 
man,  entering,  at  least  physically,  the  prime 
of  life,  which  for  Arthur  Connolly  was  al- 
ready past.  And  yet  he  was  older  in  years 
than  Arthur  Connolly.  How  inconsistent! 
How  inconsistent,  too,  and  how  truly  impos- 
sible was  the  sincerity  of  his  cordial  manner. 
What  was  going  on  in  that  well  controlled 
brain?  Was  there  .  .  .  could  there  be  some 
vile  scheme  evolving  behind  the  unruffled 
brow?  His  grey  eyes  once  wistful  and  ter- 
ror-stricken held  now  only  a  pleasant 
warmth  and  quiet  assurance.  If  the  man  was 
afraid  he  was  certainly  not  showing  it,  and 
his  poise  annoyed  Arthur  Connolly  con- 
siderably, since  it  was  in  such  contrast  to  his 
own  highly  agitated  state. 
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"Are  you  living  in  New  York  now?" 
asked  the  man. 

Arthur  Connolly  answered  guardedly. 
"Yes,  we  are  .  .  .  Manhattan,"  he  added,  un- 
intentionally emphasizing  with  a  sweep  of 
his  hand  the  vast  area  and  the  non-commital 
nature  of  his  response. 

The  man  did  not  probe  further  into  the 
question  of  his  residence,  and  Arthur  Con- 
nolly had  a  sensation  of  gratitude  which  he 
was  unable  to  justify. 

"And  how  is  your  family?" 

"They're  all  very  well,"  answered  Ar- 
thur Connolly. 

"Well,  it's  nice  to  have  seen  you  again. 
I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  chance  that  we 
are  traveling  in  the  same  direction?" 

"We're  off  to  Chicago  .  .  .  Visiting  rela- 
tives, you  know  .  .  .  One  of  the  duties  of  a 
family  man."  He  smiled  self-consciously 
and  wondered  whether  he  had  said  too  much. 

"Too  bad.  I  go  south.  So  nice  to  have 
seen  you,"  the  man  repeated.  "Good-bye, 
sir,"  He  bowed  slightly  and  left  the  waiting 
room  with  the  same  unassuming  dignity  that 
he  had  demonstrated  from  the  moment  of 
recognition. 

Arthur  Connolly  sat  down  again  and 
passed  his  handkerchief  mechanically  over 
his  forehead.  Then  he  stared  at  the  crumpled 
linen  and  thrust  it  suddenly  back  into  his 
pocket,  as  though  the  sight  of  it  were  no 
longer  tolerable. 

"Who  was  that?"  asked  his  daughter, 
with  a  mischievous  gleam  in  her  eye. 

"Just  an  old  friend,"  answered  her  father 
rather  too  quickly. 

"Why  didn't  you  introduce  me?"  she 
charged  him.  "I  felt  like  a  fool  standing 
there." 

"Oh  .  .  .  Sorry,"  he  muttered. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  impishly.  The 
corners  of  her  mouth  twitched,  and  the 
smile  broke  into  a  laugh.  "You  old  hypo- 
crite," she  scolded  affectionately.  "You 
didn't  have  any  idea  who  he  was.  I  could 
tell  that  much  by  the  asinine  expression  on 
your  face  when  he  came  over." 

Arthur  Connolly  gaped  at  her  stupidly 


and  managed  a  sick  grin.  He  squirmed  in 
his  seat  and  adjusted  his  collar.  "I  think  I'll 
go  see  about  the  train,"  he  said  presently. 

"Oh,  Dad,  don't  be  so  fidgety.  We've 
got  an  hour  yet." 

"I  think  I'll  just  check  on  it,"  he  replied 
deliberately.  "Wait  here  for  me,  I'll  be  right 
back." 

"All  right,"  said  the  girl  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation.  She  was  aware  of  her  father's 
compulsion  for  always  being  ahead  of  time, 
and  she  knew  that  when  he  spoke  with  that 
unreasonable  determination  there  was  no  dis- 
suading him. 

Arthur  Connolly  left  in  great  haste  and 
made  for  the  information  booth  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  room,  which  adjoined  the  waiting 
room.  He  had  had  a  thought;  an  idea  so 
irrational  that  it  was  almost  improper.  It 
v/as  preposterous  to  believe  that  he  could 
find  the  man  in  this  mass  of  people,  but  Ar- 
thur Connolly  believed  it  instinctively.  And 
since,  in  his  well-regulated  life,  it  had  been 
some  time  since  he  had  had  an  idea  of  any 
kind,  this  particularly  startling  one  thrilled 
him  immeasurably. 

He  did  not  have  long  to  suffer  under  the 
unfamiliar  emotion  of  anticipation.  The 
man  was  there,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  booth  and  looking  as  though  he  were  ex- 
pecting someone.  Arthur  Connolly  ap- 
proached him  with  obvious  excitement.  The 
inan  remained  unperturbed  and  seemed  not 
to  notice  Arthur  Connolly's  disquietude.  He 
did  not  move  except  to  raise  his  hat.  "I  have 
twenty  minutes  before  my  train,"  said  the 
man.  "I  was  hoping  you  might  have  a 
drink  with  me  .  .  .  My  name,"  he  added  after 
a  short  pause,  "is  Michael  Adams." 

"Where  can  we  go?"  asked  Arthur  Con- 
nolly, looking  about  suspiciously  and  featur- 
ing himself  at  the  same  time  as  a  Conan 
Doyle  hero  in  the  heart  of  his  most  danger- 
ous experience. 

"There  is  a  place  across  the  street,"  the 
man  answered. 

Arthur  Connolly  sought  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive for  the  man's  gracious  offer,  and  found 
it  without  too  much  inconvenience  to  his 
recently  stimulated  imagination.    Distaste- 
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ful  as  may  have  been  the  thought  of  being 
apathetically  poisoned,  Arthur  Connolly's 
mind  dwelt  upon  it  at  length  while  they 
walked  to  the  restaurant  across  the  street. 
He  was,  in  fact,  seriously  alarmed  by  it. 
More  significant  than  his  fear,  however,  was 
the  exhilaration  he  felt  at  being  suddenly  re- 
incarnated as  the  adventurer  of  his  youth. 
He  would  not  have  dreamed  of  refusing  the 
invitation.  That  was  indeed  why  he  had 
come  to  look  for  the  man. 

They  sat  down  in  a  booth  in  a  secluded 
corner  of  the  restaurant.  "What  will  you 
have?"  asked  the  man  courteously. 

"Rye  and  soda,"  answered  Arthur  Con- 
nolly, with  the  important  tone  of  a  doomed 
soul  who  is  expressing  his  last  wishes. 

Arthur  Connolly  could  not  guess  wheth- 
er the  man  had  caught  his  implication,  or 
v/hether  he  was  following  a  private  line  of 
thought,  but  as  they  were  served  he  ven- 
tured apologetically,  "I  debated  whether  to 
ask  you  here.  I  of  course  wished  to  talk  to 
you,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  the  child 
.  .  .  your  daughter?"  he  questioned. 

Arthur  Connolly  nodded. 

"However,"  Mr.  Adams  went  on,  "there 
were  certain  difficulties.  I  said  to  myself, 
'If  I  were  Arthur  Connolly  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion I  might  suspect  myself,  Michael  Adams, 
of  some  ulterior  motive  .  .  .  poison  per- 
haps.' " 

Arthur  Connolly  started  violently  at  the 
accuracy  of  the  man's  deduction.  He  denied 
it  with  a  vigor  that  he  did  not  generally 
trouble  himself  to  assume  in  challenging  a 
falsehood. 

"Nevertheless,"  the  man  continued, 
ignoring  Arthur  Connolly's  violent  repu- 
diation, "I  further  reasoned  that  you  were 
an  unusual  person,  and  that  with  your  re- 
markable insight  you  would  doubtless  not 
reach  the  obvious  conclusion.  'Here  is  this 
man,  Arthur  Connolly,'  I  said,  'a  good,  law- 
abiding  citizen,  who  at  one  time,  voluntarily 
and  for  no  apparent  reason,  jeopardized  his 
reputation,  and  in  fact,  his  freedom  for 
someone  who,  in  the  eyes  of  society  was 
worthy  of  nothing  finer  than  the  noose. 
Why  did  Arthur  Connolly  do  this?  Unques- 


tionably because  he  felt  that  the  man  for 
whom  he  risked  everything  was  not  a  crim- 
inal, and  was  basically  trustworthy.'  It  was 
unthinkable,  then,  that  this  same  Arthur 
Connolly  should  reverse  his  opinion  if,  after 
fifteen  years  I  approached  him  openly  with 
my  appreciation.  The  ordinary  person 
might  be  suspicious.  But  Arthur  Connolly 
is  not  the  ordinary  person.  And  if  one  give- 
the  problem  more  than  superficial  attention, 
he  must  realize  that  I  could  not  now  have 
any  logical  motive  for  doing  away  with  Ar- 
thur Connolly.  On  the  contrary,  I  owe  him 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  I  owe  him  my 
life."  Mr.  Adams  had  spoken  with  a  casual 
preciseness,  and  he  leaned  back  now,  quite 
satisfied  with  the  demonstration  of  his  logic. 

"How  did  you  know  my  name?"  asked 
Arthur  Connolly  after  some  time. 

"It  was  in  your  coat,"  replied  the  man. 
"You  should  be  careful  of  those  things.  It 
is  not  always  wise  to  be  too  possessive  about 
one's  wearing  apparel.  It  is  not  always  wise 
to  be  too  possessive  .  .  .  about  anything." 
With  this  afterthought  he  departed  into  a 
revery  which  seemed  incompatible  with  his 
previous  unemotional  behavior.  But  within 
the  instant  he  returned  abruptly  to  reality. 
"I  removed  the  label  as  soon  as  possible  .  .  . 
A  needless  precaution  as  it  turned  out." 

"Were  you  never  afraid  of  me?"  asked 
Arthur  Connolly,  who  was  no  more  fasci- 
nated by  the  situation  than  he  was  awed  by 
the  man's  personality. 

"I  must  confess  that  I  was  ...  for  a  brief 
moment.  I  wondered.  But  I  was  not  my- 
self at  the  time.  When  I  collected  my 
senses,  I  was  dreadfully  ashamed  for  having 
thought  ill  of  you.  After  all,  you  were  not 
in  any  way  coerced.  Your  action  was  of 
your  own  choice,  and  the  only  possible  mo- 
tive for  your  assistance  was  your  belief  in 
me.  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  conceited 
if  I  advise  you  that  your  faith  was  justifiable. 
I  am  not  a  criminal  really." 

"Of  that  I  am  confident,"  remarked  Ar- 
thur Connolly,  who  was  now  completely  re- 
assured, but  still  glowing  with  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  adventure. 

"It  was  a  messy  business.  One  of  those 
unbelievable  situations  .  .  .  like  our  meeting 
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.  .  .  which  occurs  so  often  in  hfe,  and  which 
may  never  be  reproduced  in  art  without  the 
artist's  being  accused  of  taking  hberties 
with  his  imagination.  I  assure  you  that  in 
this  case  I  was  not  to  blame  .  .  .  But  I  could 
never  have  convinced  anyone  of  that  fact. 
So  I  ran  away  ...  A  cowardly  thing  to  do, 
I  admit,  but  I  am  not  strong  for  martyrdom. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Jesus  Christ, 
martyrs  are  psychotics.  I  have  no  use  for 
them.  They  wear  themselves  out  with  their 
eagerness  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice, 
when  in  most  cases  they  would  be  far  more 
useful  to  society  if  they  took  some  small 
pains  to  remain  alive." 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble?"  asked  Ar- 
thur Connolly  avidly.  He  was,  at  this  point, 
not  interested  in  a  philosophical  discussion 
of  martyrdom. 

"I  was  not  questioned.  I  suppose  there 
was  no  real  cause  to  connect  me  with  the 
affair.  At  any  rate,  it  blew  over  eventually. 
You  know,"  he  added,  "The  only  reason  why 
no  one  knows  of  a  perfect  crime  is  that  when 
a  perfect  crime  is  committed,  no  one  docs 
know  about  it.  Since  I  had  done  this  thing 
unintentionally,  and  with  no  exhibitionist 
desire  to  increase  my  fame  along  this  line,  I 
was  content  to  let  it  die  in  peace." 

"Did  you  know,"  asked  Arthur  Con- 
nolly solemnly,  "that  you  left  your  hand- 
kerchief?" 

"I  missed  it  later.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  do.  I  merely  hoped  it  would  be  over- 
looked." 

"I  saw  it!"  cried  Arthur  Connolly  with 
the  triumph  enthusiasm  of  a  schoolboy  ex- 
hibiting some  rare  talent  to  his  professor.  "I 
took  it  with  me." 

Michael  Adams  for  the  first  time  since 
their  encounter  abandoned  his  scientifically 
casual  manner  towards  his  companion. 
"Thank  you,"  he  said  with  the  unembellished 
simplicity  of  great  emotion.  "I  was  dread- 
fully rude  to  you  then.   Forgive  me." 

"Of  course,"  replied  Arthur  Connolly, 
who  was  flattered  and  embarrassed  in  the 
light  of  the  greater  man's  humility.  "You 
were  under  a  tremendous  strain." 

"I  was  indeed,"  remarked  Michael 
Adams  with  a  faint  smile.  "I  can,  of  course, 
never  repay  you  for  what  you  have  done, 


but  I  hope  that  I  have  in  some  small  way 
communicated  my  appreciation." 

"It  was  nothing  at  all,"  Arthur  Con- 
nolly lied  politely. 

"It  was  everything."  The  man  stated  it 
as  a  fact  rather  than  as  a  courtesy.  "Personali- 
ties excepted,  it  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  human  soul,"  he  said, 
and  his  tone  was  only  partially  ironic.  He 
glanced  at  his  watch  and  finished  his  drink 
hurriedly.  "I'm  afraid  I  must  go,"  he 
apologized.  "Don't  bother  to  come  with  me. 
Finish  your  drink  at  leisure  if  you  have  the 
time.  Thank  you  Mr.  Connolly,  and  good- 
bye." They  shook  hands  again  and  he  was 
gone. 

Arthur  Connolly  had  time.  He  finished 
his  drink  and  ordered  another.  His  thoughts 
returned  to  the  extraordinarily  vivid  night 
fi.fteen  years  before  when  he  had  boarded 
the  bus  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  for 
New  York  City.  It  was  snowing  and  he  was 
in  a  vile  temper.  At  twenty-seven  Arthur 
Connolly  was  gay,  ambitious,  and  rather  vio- 
lent by  nature.  He  did  not  like  buses,  and 
l:e  objected  to  leaving,  even  for  a  short  time, 
his  home  and  a  wife  whom  after  five  years 
of  marriage  he  cherished  as  fondly  as  a  mis- 
tress. He  was  sulking  when  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  bus,  so  that  he  hardly  noticed  his 
traveling  companion.  This  man,  whom  he 
was  fifteen  years  later  to  identify  as  Michael 
Adams,  was  slouched  over  in  the  corner  of 
ibe  seat  they  shared  with  his  face  toward  the 
window.  He  was  apparently  asleep,  and  Ar- 
thur Connolly  had  no  wish  to  disturb  him. 
At  that  period  in  his  life,  however,  Arthur 
Connolly  was  an  alert  and  adaptable  young 
man  who  could  not  long  endure  the  burden 
of  self-pity.  He  found  as  time  went  on  that 
he  was  developing  an  interest  in  the  people 
around  him.  The  man  next  to  him  had  not 
stirred  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour.  Ar- 
thur Connolly  observed  what  he  could  see 
of  him  with  impersonal  interest.  It  was 
probable  that  he  was  sleeping  off  a  good 
binge.  In  the  next  instant,  however,  Arthur 
Connolly  disgarded  that  theory.  The  man 
held  a  heavy  overcoat  which  was  conspicu- 
ously spotted  with  large  irregular  ovals  of 
fresh  blood,  still  damp  and  crimson.  Upon 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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ine^China  Figurine 

Gabrielle  Maupin,  '52 

I  held  her  in  my  hand  that  day,  the  china  figurine. 

She  was  a  very  little  maid.   Her  petticoat  was  green, 

All  sown  with  flowers  made  of  gold;  their  every  nicest  line 

And  petal  had  been  fashioned  with  an  artistry  so  fine 

The  eye  could  scarcely  see  it.   And  her  fingers  held  to  view 

A  tambourine  translucent  with  the  sunshine  streaming  through. 

Her  soft  brown  hair  was  piled  in  ribboned  ringlets,  while  below 

The  features  of  her  face  were  delicate  as  cameo. 

A  lovely,  perfect  thing!   Although  I  looked  with  greatest  care. 

The  hand  that  held  her  faltered  and  she  toppled  through  the  air. 

She  fell  and  vanished — not  completely,  though.  She  left  to  me 

A  thousand  fragments  glittering  still  a  golden  memory. 

And  so  with  every  beautiful  and  precious  thing  we  know. 

And  feel,  we  are  not  left  quite  poor  if  it  should  go; 

The  very  finest  moments  known  in  any  life  have  been 

As  transient  and  as  fragile  as  the  chir.a  figurine. 

Eclipse 

Ruth  Clarkson,  '51 

Let  me  accept  the  shadow  of  the  moon 

As  such,  and  nothing  more.    She  steals  at  length 

Within  the  brightest  dawn  or  afternoon, 

And  works  a  wonder  with  her  phantom  strength 

By  prematurely  turning  day  to  night; 

Thus  in  her  momentary  triumph  she 

Smiles,  knowing  men  use  artificial  light 

To  compensate  for  beams  they  can  not  see. 

But  of  the  sun,  what  now  of  him?    His  power 

Remains  unchanged,  his  light  concealed; 

And  though  she  may  possess  him  for  an  hour, 

The  next  he  will  be  all  the  more  revealed. 

If  countless  shadows  fall  before  the  sun. 

There  is  no  cause  to  fear  a  certain  one. 
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A  Continuation  of  The  Story  of  Miniver  Cheevy 
With.  Apologies  to  E.  A.  Robinson 

Beverly  Taylor,  '51 

MINIVER  CHEEVY 

"Miniver  Cheevy,  child  of  scorn, 

Grew  lean  while  he  assailed  the  seasons; 
hHe  wept  that  he  was  ever  born, 
And  he  had  reasons. 

Miniver  loved  the  days  of  old 

When  swords  were  bright  and  steeds  were  prancing; 
The  vision  of  a  warrior  bold 

Would  set  him  dancing. 

Miniver  sighed  for  what  was  not, 

And  dreamed,  and  rested  from  his  labors; 
hie  dreamed  of  Thebes  and  Camelot, 

And  Priam's  neighbors. 

Miniver  mourned  the  ripe  renown 

That  made  so  many  a  name  so  fragrant; 
hie  mourned  Romance,  now  on  the  town, 

And  Art,  a  vagrant. 

Miniver  loved  the  Medici, 

Albeit  he  had  never  seen  one; 
hie  would  have  sinned  incessantly 

Could  he  have  been  one. 

Miniver  cursed  the  commonplace 

And  eyed  a  khaki  suit  with  loathing; 
He  missed  the  medieval  grace 

Of  iron  clothing. 

Miniver  scorned  the  gold  he  sought. 

But  sore  annoyed  was  he  without  It; 
Miniver  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought, 

And  thought  about  it. 

Miniver  Cheevy,  born  too  late. 
Scratched  his  head  and  kept  on  thinking" 
Miniver  coughed,  and  called  It  fate. 
And  kept  on  drinking. 

E.  A.  Robinson 
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Meanwhile  Buttercup  and  lolanthe,  two 
lesser  child  angels,  sat  banging  their  heels 
against  the  balustrade  of  Heaven  and  spit- 
ting watermelon  seeds  into  space.  Buttercup 
and  lolanthe,  born  during  a  sudden  craze 
for  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  branded  thus 
for  eternity,  were  ten-year-old  twins  blessed 
with  a  mature  sense  of  humor.  Thus  as  they 
sat  spitting  seeds  reflectively  and  swinging 
their  heels,  their  gaze  happened  to  light  on 
Miniver  Cheevy  below,  shaking  with  maud- 
lin sobs  over  his  unhappy  fate.  Simultane- 
ously the  twins  looked  at  each  other. 

"Besides,"  lolanthe  said  as  if  continuing  a 
conversation,  "Lesson  three  is  that  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  help  our  poor  brothers  be- 
low be  happy." 

"Yes,"  said  Buttercup,  knowing  exactly 
what  she  was  talking  about.    "Thebes." 

"No,"  said  lolanthe,  for  she  enjoyed 
subtlety,  "The  Medici." 

The  twins  looked  at  each  other,  per- 
plexed over  this  difference  of  opinion.  Then 
with  that  happy  duality  which  was  a  part 
of  their  being  twins  they  said  simultaneous- 
ly "Shining  Armor!"  And  thus  the  matter 
was  decided.  Just  then  Gabriel  came  up 
behind  them  and  put  an  affectionate  hand 
on   each   shoulder. 

"What  are  you  doing,  twins?  You  look 
mischievous." 

"Well,"  said  Buttercup,  looking  at 
lolanthe  and  getting  a  go-ahead  signal,  "Mr. 
Cheevy  down  there  looks  unhappy,  and  we 
want  to  give  him  what  he  wants — shining 
armor!" 

Gabriel  looked  below,  and  down  on 
earth  Miniver  felt  a  premonitory  shiver. 
"It's  not  strictly  orthodox,  but  in  his  par- 
ticular case  you  can  go  ahead,"  he  said  with 
a  small  sigh.  "He's  too  far  gone  for  any 
other  cure."  With  a  gentle  tousle  of  each 
curly  head  he  went  on. 

They  giggled  softly  together,  rather  re- 
lieved by  Gabriel's  approval,  because,  being 
young,  they  lacked  self-assurance  in  a 
grown-up  heaven.   Then  lolanthe  threw  her 


Slice  of  watermelon  over  the  balustrade,  and 
the  two  watched  it  spiral  down  and  down 
until  it  smashed  into  pieces  on  Miniver 
Cheevy's  head.  They  looked  at  each  other 
gleefully,  and  settled  down  to  watch  the 
proceedings. 

Meanwhile  Miniver  had  suddenly  become 
enveloped  in  a  pink  haze.  That  last  bottle, 
he  thought.  Knew  it  was  poison.  And  with 
that,  his  head  dropped  on  the  table,  and  he 
knew  no  more. 

When  he  woke  up,  he  felt  very  stuffy 
and  not  a  little  bit  sick,  which  was  only  fair, 
considering  the  amount  he  had  drunk  the 
night  before.  Cautiously  he  opened  his  eyes, 
to  behold  himself  enclosed  in  curtains — top, 
bottom,  and  all  around.  Well,  thought 
Miniver  forgetting  his  headache,  what's 
this?  Gently  he  stretched  out  an  arm  and 
nudged  one  of  them.  Instantly  his  over- 
sensitive ears  winced  from  a  loud  and  intru- 
sively raucous  noise  rather  like  the  howling 
of  an  outraged  bear.  The  curtains  were 
seized  and  shaken  by  an  invisible  hand  until 
one  side  ripped  and  tumbled  to  the  floor, 
raising  clouds  of  dust;  and  Miniver  Cheevy 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  dog.  For 
an  instant  Miniver  stared  at  him  in  shocked 
and  stunned  surprise.  Then  he  backed 
cautiously  across  the  wide  bed  and  crept  be- 
tween the  curtains  on  the  other  side,  praying 
fervently  that  the  animal  would  take  no 
further  interest  in  him. 

As  he  gently  put  one  bare  foot  on  the 
floor,  he  shivered.  Stone!  I'm  dreaming! 
But  no,  it  was  definitely  stone,  and  so  were 
the  walls.  Odd,  thought  Miniver,  very  odd, 
and  with  that  his  conjecture  stopped. 

The  slit  which  served  as  a  window  let 
in  a  cold  grey  light.  Harsh  stone  walls 
closed  him  in.  Shivering,  he  stood  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other,  undecided  as  to 
what  was  to  come  next.  Finally,  seeing 
clothes  draped  over  a  stool,  he  decided  to 
dress.  Curiously  enough,  the  clothes  fit  him 
to  a  perfection,  though  they  were  of  funny 
cut  and  color.  He  was  a  little  confused  as  to 
what    to    put    on    where,    but    being    an 
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intelligent  sort  of  person,  he  finally  figured 
out  that  the  long  brown  object  was  to  serve 
as  pants,  though  they  fit  skin  tight,  and  that 
the  green  was  to  serve  as  a  coat.    Suddenly, 
as  he  was  taking  a  few  trial  steps  in  his  new 
leggins,  a  thought  so  huge  and  bewildering 
struck  him  that  he  stopped  short.  The  clothes 
reminded  him  of  something,  some  picture 
he  had  seen.    Why,  it  was  the  one  of  some 
king  or  other  standing  under  a  big  tree  with 
a  lot  of  people  gathered  around  him.  King 
John  signing  the  Magna  Chartal  He,  Mini- 
ver Q.  Cheery,  was  somewhere  in  the  Middle 
Ages!  Miniver  was  aghast!    "My  God!"  was 
all  he  could  think.   Then,  as  he  continued  to 
stare  at  the  slit  of  grey  sky  shown  through 
the     window,     excitement     defrosted     the 
numbness   in   his    brain.     Now   at   last,    he 
thought,  I'll  see  men  in  crested  armor  on 
great  black  chargers.   With  this  in  mind,  he 
edged  cautiously  around  the  dog  and  opened 
the  wood  door  of  his  chamber — not  without 
trouble  for  it  was  heavy.   A  little  nervously 
he  walked  down  the  dark,  drafty  passage- 
way into  a  great  hall  filled  from  one  end  to 
the  other  by  a  long  table.    The  end  towards 
the    great    black    fireplace    was    bare,    but 
countless  people  sat  at  the  other  three  sides 
eating  so  loudly  that  the  high  arched  ceiling 
and  cold  walls  seemed  to  quiver  with  the 
noise.    Dogs  even  bigger  than  the  one  Mini- 
ver Cheevy  had  encountered  stood  behind 
the   long   benches,   saliva   dripping  eagerly 
from  their  muzzles,  straining  towards  the 
food    on    the    table.    Occasionally    a    bone 
would  be  tossed  over  a  shoulder,  and  a  horde 
of  dogs  would  bear  down  on  it,  growling 
and  snapping  at  each  other.    Miniver  was 
just  a  little  taken  back  with  this  scene  of 
rough  energy  and  coarseness,  but  fired  with 
the  love  of  romance,  he  took  heart  again  and 
timidly  edged  into  an  empty  space  on  the 
bench.    A  wooden  plate  piled  with  a  huge 
piece  of  steaming  beef  greasy  with  drippings 
was  shoved  under  his  chin,  and  he  winced 
involuntarily  as  the  heavy  smell  hit  his  over- 
sensitive nose.    Behind  him  he  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  a  dog  panting  greedily  at  the  sight 
of  his  food.    Suddenly  revulsion  overcame 
Miniver,  and  without  thinking  he  dumped 
the  platterful  of  meat  on  the  floor.    In  an 


instant,  the  whole  hungry  mob  of  dogs  was 
in  a  snarling,  snuffling  pack  around  the  meat, 
and  Miniver  Cheevy  fled  the  scene  pre- 
cipitously. 

Out  in  the  courtyard  he  gulped  down 
huge  draughts  of  cold  air  to  cool  his  hot 
lungs,  and  waited  for  his  knees  to  stop 
trembling. 

Gabriel  came  up  behind  the  twins.  "How 
is  he  coming?"  he  asked. 

"Just  right,"  said  lolanthe,  not  daring 
to  turn  around  in  case  she  missed  anything. 
Just  then  Buttercup  gave  a  small  yelp  of 
alarm. 

In  the  courtyard,  Miniver  looked  up  to 
see  a  great  black  horse  rearing  over  his  head, 
and  to  hear  an  angry  voice  roaring  unin- 
telligible curses.  The  noise  and  the  flashing 
black  hoofs  were  too  much,  and  Miniver 
Cheevy,  our  hero,  fainted. 

Gabriel  looked  at  the  twins.  "You'd 
better  whisk  him  back  home  before  he  gets 
hurt,  don't  you  think?  It  looks  as  if  he's 
had  just  about  enough  to  last  him  a  lifetime." 
The  twins  nodded.  "It's  too  bad,"  lolanthe 
said,  "that  he  didn't  see  the  king  with  his 
shining  armor.  But  he  was  pretty  mad  at 
Miniver  for  scaring  his  horse  that  way,  so 
I  guess  it's  just  as  well  they  didn't  meet;  of- 
iicially,  anyway." 

Buttercup  threw  another  piece  of  water- 
melon at  the  prostrate  Miniver,  and  the 
next  instant  he  was  back  at  home,  sitting  at 
his  table  and  shaking  his  head  in  bewilder- 
ment. Well,  thought  he,  I  guess  I  don't  like 
the  age  of  chivalry  as  much  as  I  thought  I 
did,  but  I  do  know  that  a  life  of  mysterious 
poisonings  and  the  secret  rustlings  of  silk 
and  velvet  hangings  was  the  life  I  was  made 
for.  "Ah  me,"  he  sighed,  "I  was  just  born  too 
late."  And  with  that,  he  poured  himself  a 
morning  drink. 

The  twins  looked  at  Gabriel  in  shocked 
surprise  at  this  unexpected  reaction.  The 
lines  had  deepened  in  Gabriel's  face.  "He's 
too  far  gone  for  any  cure  but  our  Father's, 
twins."  He  sighed.  "We'd  better  go  report 
this  to  Him."  And  with  that,  the  three 
turned  away  from  the  balustrade  and  went 
towards  the  Father's  throne. 
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BOUNDLESS 

Alberta  Pew,  '49 

A  bird,  finite  black  form 

Against  the  greying  sky 

Spread  his  wings, 

Balancing  on  the  edge  of  wind. 

A  flock  of  sparrows 

Warned  by  a  ragged  flash  of  gold 

Raced  the  clouds 

Tuned  their  warning 

To  the  solitary  vagabond. 

He  heard  their  call  to  shelter 

Still  caring  not  to  forfeit  freedom 

Of  the  boundless  sky 

Stayed,  delighting  in  the  hand 

That  flung  him  from  the  heart  of  heaven, 

'Lowed  him  rise  again  to  dew  touched  clouds 

Thus  to  capture  high  above  me, 

Taunting  all  the  early  ties, 

'Til,  with  the  dark,  his  wings  were  blended 

Hidden  from  my  longing  eyes. 


THE  CLOWN 

Alberta  Pew,  '49 

With  happy,  grinning  faces 

My  mouth  elongates  widely 

And  chatters  lightly 

As  laughing  time  passes. 

With  a  white  cap  upon  my  head 

Green  eyes  glowing  beneath 

My  costume,  a  wreath 

of  joy,  they  said. 

But  pinked  cheeked,  brightly 

Nor  wrinkle  nor  frown 

1  am  a  clown 

All  laughing  slightly 

Happiness  bubbling 

Bursting  loudly  in  the  air 

Loud  colors  disappearing 

The  moment  they  were  there. 

Laughing  time  passing 

No  bubble  lasting 

I  am  a  clown. 
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JAZZ:  An  Art  Form 


by  Miriam  Wyse,  '50 


Music  is  a  form  of  art  by  which  man's 
emotions,  appreciations,  and  deepest  spirit- 
ual beliefs  are  expressed.  The  newest  de- 
velopment of  this  art  form,  jazz,  is  some- 
times difficult  to  understand,  especially  in 
this  modern  age  we  live  in,  because  of  its 
highly  individualistic  and  complex  char- 
acteristics. To  many  people,  jazz  is  synony- 
mous with  frustration,  bohemianism,  and 
general  degeneracy,  but  so,  to  many  people, 
are  Picasso's  paintings  and  Dali's  surrealistic 
works.  This  feeling  has  arisen  because  these 
people  cannot  or  do  not  feel  what  the  artist, 
or  the  musician,  as  the  case  may  be,  felt  or  is 
feeling  in  the  expression  of  his  idea.  In  the 
intellectual  appreciation  of  any  form  of  art, 
the  aesthetic  viewpoint  of  the  creator  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  or  there  can  be 
no  true  understanding. 

All  forms  of  musical  expression,  from 
the  ballad  to  the  symphony,  from  the  Negro 
spiritual  to  Duke  Ellington's  "Black,  Brown, 
and  Beige  Suite,"  have  grown  and  developed 
in  a  continuous  flow.  Mozart  was  influenced 
by  Haydn,  Beethoven  in  turn  by  Mozart, 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  development  of 
inusical  expression  may  be  likened  to  a  river 
with  many  tributaries,  each  going  in  various 
directions,  but  each  emptying  ultimately 
into  the  sea.  The  river  may  be  called  style 
or  form,  the  tributaries  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, New  Orleans,  Harlem — all  the  coun- 
tries and  environments  that  contribute  to 
the  character  of  the  sea  which  is  music.  They 
are  what  make  the  individual  character  of 
musical  expression,  but  man's  emotions  and 
trials  are  similar  the  world  over,  thus  mak- 
ing music  an  international  art  form,  to  be 
appreciated  in  any  country. 

Jazz  originally  grew  out  of  the  Negro 
spiritual  and  the  blues.  It  is  essentially  an 
American  expression,  but  its  roots  are  from 
Africa  and  the  weird  melodies  of  the  jungle. 
At  first,  like  any  aesthetic  manifestation,  it 
was  crude  and  unorganized,  its  free  rhythm 


much  like  that  of  the  quarter  of  New  Or- 
leans from  which  it  sprang.  But  life  was 
becoming  more  and  more  complex,  and  the 
laziness  of  New  Orleans  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed by  people  in  Chicago,  where  the  next 
development  of  jazz  arose.  Here,  during  the 
era  of  Al  Capone,  with  all  its  implications, 
when  Chicagoans  did  not  know  from  one 
minute  to  the  next  what  form  of  outrage 
would  next  appear,  it  is  only  natural  that 
tne  musical  tendencies  should  be  expressive 
of  the  turmoil  ot  the  time  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  upheaval  of  established  customs 
and  the  complete  disregard  for  law  and  order 
were  evident  in  the  faster  tempo  and  the  new 
forms  of  improvisation  of  this  music.  But 
there  could  not  be  much  individual  expres- 
sion of  ideas,  partly  because  of  the  infancy 
of  the  new  form,  and  partly  because  of  its 
environs.  It  needed  to  grow,  to  be  appre- 
ciated in  itself  and  by  itself,  just  as  did  the 
symphony  and  other  forms  of  what  is 
termed  "classical"  music.  Thus  the  mu- 
sicians sought  safety  in  numbers;  there  were 
no  solos  as  such,  but  each  musician  impro- 
vised along  with  those  who  were  playing 
with  him,  and  the  result,  to  the  people  who 
could  not  feel  the  emotion  behind  this  at- 
tempt at  creation,  was  just  a  lot  of  noise.  But 
so  is  the  Coronation  Scene  from  Mussorg- 
sky's "Boris  Godunov"  unless  the  listener 
understands  the  motives  of  the  composer. 

Modern  jazz,  or  that  development  of 
jazz  which  has  taken  place  within  the  past 
five  years,  can  easily  be  seen  not  only  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  growing  complexity 
af  mind  and  matter,  of  impressionism,  and  of 
environment,  but  also  as  an  ultimate  veer- 
ing of  the  musical  tributaries  toward  the 
main  source.  The  impressionism  of  the  music 
of  Debussy,  of  Stravinsky,  of  Hindemith, 
and  the  experimentation  with  dissonances, 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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No  Smoking  In  The  Crater,  Please 


Ruth  Clarkson,  '5i 


The  eager  crowd  thronged  to  the  edge 
of  the  gigantic  volcano  and  began  their 
bouncing  descent  into  the  inner  regions  of 
one  of  the  greatest  craters  on  Mars.  Gravity 
being  considerably  less  on  this  planet  than 
on  the  earth,  I,  too,  was  bounding  high  into 
the  air  at  each  step.  However,  I  soon  became 
accustomed  to  this  procedure;  and  I  fol- 
lowed my  host.  Nam  Morf  Sram,  as  we  de- 
scended to  our  seats  bounce  by  bounce. 

Once  we  had  belted  ourselves  in  our 
rock-carved  chairs  halfway  down  the 
crater,  I  began  to  survey  my  surroundings; 
and  my  host  was  most  helpful  by  explaining 
many  things  to  me.  This  huge  volcano  had 
been  transformed  into  a  gigantic  auditorium 
v/here  the  populace  of  Mars  came  to  be  en- 
tertained. Seats  were  carved  in  rows  which 
dropped  on  a  precarious  slant  to  the  stage- 
like plain  below.  This  vast  arena  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  cone,  which  tapered  down  to  the 
place  where  the  performance  was  held. 

"Put  on  this  mask,"  said  Nam  Morf 
Sram,  handing  me  a  rose-tinted  eyepiece 
which  highly  magnified  everything  seen. 
"Without  it,  one  can  not  even  see  the  stage. 
It  is  adjustable,  too." 

The  crowd,  eager  and  tense,  reminded 
me  of  the  audience  at  a  bullfight  back  on 
Earth.  In  fact,  the  entire  procedure  was 
very  similar  to  a  bullfight.  The  restless 
crowd  munched  lezterps  (a  food  similar  to 
our  pretzels)  and  discussed  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  events  that  were  to  follow. 
Suddenly,  with  a  deafening  roar,  the  en- 
thusiastic fans  voiced  their  approval  of  the 
beginning  of  the  performance. 

Nam  Morf  Sram  bellowed  in  my  ear, 
"You  will  get  used  to  the  noise.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  magnify  the  sound  as  well  as  the  vis- 
ion so  that  we  may  hear  the  hissing  of  the 
lava." 


Then  ensued  the  most  startling  perform- 
ance I  have  ever  seen — or  heard.  A  tre- 
mendous machine  under  the  stage  turned 
the  lava  in  the  very  depths  of  this  crater  into 
a  liquid  of  molten  lead  and  rock.  This  lava 
was  then  emitted  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
stream  through  a  revolving  single  spray.  A 
man  garbed  in  a  long,  flowing,  almost  trans- 
parent robe  performed  tricks  with  this  lava. 

First,  he  darted  into  the  spray,  turned  it 
on,  and  as  the  lava  poured  forth,  he  ran  in  a 
continuous  circle  after  the  lava,  catching  it 
in  a  container.  Having  received  sufficient 
applause  from  his  large  audience,  he  then 
changed  his  tactics.  Discarding  his  con- 
tainer, he  stood  motionless;  and  each  time 
the  spray  of  lava  revolved  to  him,  he  would 
leap  magnificently  into  the  air  over  the  fatal 
stream.    It  reminded  me  of  jumping  rope. 

This  procedure  continued  for  quite  a 
while,  each  performer  displaying  his  tech- 
nique and  bravery  to  the  enthralled  audi- 
ence. I  was  again  reminded  of  a  bullfight 
when  one  performer,  missing  his  jump,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  deadly  stream  issuing  from 
the  spray.  The  crowd  went  wild;  and  one  of 
the  spectators  fell  into  the  air. 

"His  safety  belt  broke,"  explained  my 
host.    "His  enthusiasm  was  his  downfall." 

"You  mean  his  upfall,"  I  retorted;  but 
my  voice  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the 
crowd. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  crater-arena,  I 
watched  the  multitudes  bounding  to  the 
surface  of  Mars.  They  were  pleased  with  an 
hour  or  so  well  spent  and  satisfied  with  the 
whole  performance.  I  was  amazed  but  cer- 
tainly not  amused.  On  the  outer  rim  of  the 
volcano  I  noticed  a  large  red  sign  which 
warned,  "No  smoking  in  the  crater,  please." 

"Oh,"  thought  I,  "how  typical!" 
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On  Losing  One's  Crowning  Glory 


by  Ruth  Clarkson,  '51 


As  time  advances,  every  man 
Begins  to  lose  his  hair; 
The  forehead  lengthens  inch  by  inch, 
The  head  grows  slowly  bare. 

Man  uses  Ingenuity 

In  improvising  ways 

To  cover  up  his  cranium 

Throughout  his  hairless  days 

There  are  such  things  as  hats  and  wigs 
To  hide  his  endless  woe; 
And  often  special  creams  and  suaves 
Will  make  the  hair  re-grow. 

A  silver-mantled  gentleman 
Retains  a  little  joy. 
As  in  recalling  yesteryears. 
He  had  hair  as  a  boy. 


A  situation  that  is  sad — 
"Just  pitiful"  it's  called — 
Occurs  when  man  at  twenty-one 
hHas  started  going  bald. 

There  is  no  hope  nor  help  for  him 
Whose  hair  recedes  so  soon; 
hHis  only  benefactor  is 
A  parasol  at  noon. 

A  question  asked  by  many  men. 
By  those  both  short  and  tall 
Is  still  In  need  of  some  reply — 
What  causes  hair  to  fall? 

There  Is  a  fundamental  truth 
Well  known  the  world  around — 
That  crops  will  very  often  fail 
For  lack  of  fertile  ground. 


On  The  Death  of  A  Bridge  Player 


Florence  Maupin,  '52 


hiere  lies  Rufus  hi.  McGee, 

Such  a  son  of  infamy. 

Mark  his  grave  with  deep  disgrace; 

hie  has  Trumped  his  Partner's  Ace! 


Weep  one  last  sad  tear  for  Mable. 
She   sent  signals  under-table. 


hiere  lies  Johnson 

Dead  by  violence; 
When  he  surely 

Could  have  made 
Six  in  hearts,  he 

Bid  a  spade. 
Have  respect  and 

Keep  your  silence. 
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7726  Gift 


Trudy  Kelly,  '52 


"Never  take  money  from  Mother's  purse 
again,  Lena;  never,  never  again." 

Lena  stood  forlornly  clutching  her 
hands  behind  her  back,  chewing  a  lock  of 
hair  and  trying  not  to  cry.  She  must  not 
cry,  for  she  knew  that  Mummy  thought  it 
was  childish.  Lena  did  not  mean  to  be 
naughty  but  more  than  anything  else  she 
loved  to  trot  importantly  downtown  and 
buy  something.  It  made  her  feel  so  much 
older  than  her  nine  years.  She  had  not  bought 
anything  for  a  long  time,  however,  because 
she  was  saving  to  buy  Mummy  a  present  for 
her  birthday  next  week.  With  the  quarter 
she  had  taken  she  would  have  just  enough. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  stop  your  allowance 
for  a  while.  I  see  you  do  not  know  the  value 
of  mone)'.  You  may  ask  me  for  any  neces- 
sary funds,  but  be  sure  that  they  are 
necessary. 

Two  large,  salty  tears  squeezed  out  and 
ran  down  Lena's  flushed  cheeks,  but  before 
her  Mother  could  see  she  wiped  them  away 
with  her  fists. 

"Go  to  Nurse  now,  Lena.  I  am  very 
displeased  with  you  and  besides,  I  am  very 
busy  with  my  work." 

The  first  tears  were  joined  by  a  steady 
stream  down  Lena's  cheeks,  but  she  did  not 
question  her  Mother's  decision.  She  stood 
there  hoping  that  her  Mother  would  hug 
and  kiss  her  as  did  her  friend  Janey's  mother 
and  joke  together  as  Alice  and  her  mother 
did.  Then  she  felt  disloyal  and  hated  her- 
self for  being  so  ugly  and  bad  that  her 
mother  did  not  love  her.  Why  couldn't  she 
be  better — why? 

Lena  went  out  and  sat  under  the  for- 
sythia  bush  where  she  could  cry  if  she  wanted 
to. 

It  seemed  that  whenever  she  talked  to 
Mummy  she  cried.  Each  time  she  saw  her 
she  prayed  it  would  be  different  and  that  her 


niother  would  hold  her  close,  as  she  used  to 
long  ago.  That  was  before  daddy  died  and 
she  had  become  fashion  editor  of  Beauty 
Magazine. 

Suddenly  Lena  sat  bolt  upright  and 
stopped  crying.  Next  week  was  her  moth- 
er's birthday  and  she  knew  just  what  she 
wanted,  for  hadn't  she  gone  to  look  at  it  in 
the  shop  window  for  weeks?  This  was  just 
the  thing  to  make  her  mother  love  her.  She 
knew  she  would  get  the  present  tomorrow. 
She  thought  of  its  filmy  softness  and  of 
how  her  mother  would  love  it,  for  this  was 
no  ordinary  silk  handkerchief  but  an  im- 
ported one.  It  said  so,  right  on  it.  Lena 
thought  of  the  box  she  had  been  saving  for 
months,  just  for  such  an  occasion.  It  was  a 
beautiful  box.  Hadn't  her  mother  given  it 
lo  her,  herself?  She  would  be  sure  to  hke  it, 
v/ouldn't  she?  She  rose  and  went  to  her 
room  to  peek  in  the  candy  box  at  her  hoard. 
Reassured  as  to  its  existence,  she  washed  her 
puffy  face  and  went  to  supper. 

The  day  of  mother's  birthday  dawned 
rainy  and  cold.  Lena  rose  early,  and  care- 
fully rehearsed  the  loving  speech  she  had 
prepared.  When  the  chime  rang  she  shiv- 
ered and  chewed  madly  on  her  hair  in  antici- 
pation. Today  she  would  have  breakfast 
with  Mummy  and  would  be  so  good  her 
niother  would  have  to  love  her.  She  ran 
downstairs  and  into  the  dining  room.  She 
had  planned  to  throw  her  arms  around  her 
mother,  but  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  she 
hesitated.  All  the  speech  left  her  head  and 
the  package,  carefully  hidden  behind  her 
back,  trembled  in  her  hands. 

"Lena,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  spoil  our 
breakfast,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  eat  with 
a  daughter  who  is  a  thief.  That  is  the  word 
for  a  person  who  steals,  Lena,  and  you 
have — "  "I  didn't,  I  didn't.  Mummy,"  broke 
in  Lena,  sobbing,  "I  didn't"  " —  taken  a  dol- 
lar bill  from  my  purse.    I  am  very  ashamed 
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that  you  should  do  such  a  thing.  I  was  going 
to  arrange  a  day  together,  but  you  do  not 
seem  to  warrant  it.  You  may  go  to  your 
room  and  remain  there  instead." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Carpenter  caught 
sight  of  the  package  held  in  Lena's  hands. 
She  guessed  it  was  a  present  and  decided  to 
be  firm.  "I  am  afraid  I  cannot  accept  your 
gift.  You  must  be  taught  a  lesson."  With 
this  she  took  the  box  and  walked  to  the  fire- 
place. Lena  made  one  motion,  then  stood 
stricken  as  the  flames  licked  the  box  greedily. 
"You  may  go  to  your  room  now,  Lena.    I 


hope  I  shall  not  have  to  punish  you  for  steal- 
ing again." 

Lena  turned  and  went  slowly  up  to  her 
room  and  sat  on  the  bed. 

One  of  the  maids  dried  her  hands  and 
sat  heavily  on  a  kitchen  chair.  "So  she  said 
it  was  getting  worn  out  and  I  could  have  it. 
I  thanked  the  Missus,  so  now  I've  got  a  new 
purse.  Ain't  it  a  dazzler?"  The  cook  opened 
it  with  inquiring  fingers.  She  held  it  upside 
down  and  shook  it  vigorously.  A  green 
bit  of  paper  floated  to  the  floor. 

"Aren't  you  the  lucky  one?"  said  the 
cook.   "It's  a  dollar  bill!" 


mAMP  mil 

Joan  Vail,  '51 


A  swamp  river  turns 

Where  cypress  trees  rise, 

And  a  path  winds  up  from  the  bank 

Through  graceful  swamp  ferns 

To  a  silent  spot, 

A  curious  place — 

Several  mounds  of  unmarked  graves  .  .  . 

Mysterious  lot. 

Wooden  crosses 
Scattered  shells 
Names  once  carved  in  clay 

Broken  vases 
Rusted  fence 
Names  now  washed  away 

Withered  grasses 
Sinking  mounds 
Names  have  had  their  day 

A  swamp  river  turns 
Where  cypress  trees  rise 
Forgotten  souls  wind  down  to  the  bank 
Through  graceful  swamp  ferns. 
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COINCIDENCE 

(Continued  from   page   12) 

closer  scrutiny,  Arthur  Connolly  discovered 
its  source:  A  wound  in  the  man's  right 
shoulder  from  which  the  blood  had  gushed, 
staining  his  shirt  and  the  coat  of  his  suit, 
and  dripping  onto  the  overcoat  in  his  lap. 

Arthur  Connolly  permitted  himself  a 
moment  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  his 
observation.  Then  he  touched  the  man's 
arm.   "You're  hurt,"  he  said  quietly. 

Michael  Adams  turned  slowly  in  the  seat 
and  regarded  him  coldly.  Arthur  Connolly 
smiled  weakly  and  answered  the  man's  un- 
spoken accusation.  "That  was  a  ridiculous 
thing  to  tell  you  .  .  .  But,"  he  went  on  seri- 
ously "you  should  see  a  doctor  .  .  .  Can't  .  .  ." 
He  faltered,  being  strikingly  impressed  by  his 
awkwardness.  The  man  did  not  change  his 
expression.  He  merely  watched  him  with  a 
detachment  that  made  Arthur  Connolly 
most  uncomfortable.  "Is  there  anything  I 
can  do?" 

"No,"  said  Michael  Adams  abruptly, 
and  he  turned  away. 

"All  right,  you  damned  fool,"  thought 
Arthur  Connolly.  "If  that's  the  way  you 
feel,  you  can  bleed  to  death  for  all  I  care." 
He  relaxed  and  tried  to  forget  the  incident. 
And  since  a  conscious  attempt  at  oblivion  is 
always  thwarted,  he  found  that  he  was 
thinking  of  nothing  else.  Annoying  as  his 
manner  had  been,  there  was  something 
about  the  man  that  Arthur  Connolly  liked, 
and  something  about  him  that  he  pitied.  He 
had  a  strong  and  at  the  same  time  a  sensitive 
face,  and  behind  the  dull  grey  eyes  Arthur 
Connolly  fancied  he  saw  something  akin  to 
terror  and  hopelessness.  He  was  making 
vague  speculations  as  to  the  impulsion  of 
this  complex  personality  when  he  fell  into  a 
restless  sleep. 

He  awoke  with  a  start,  as  if  his  subcon- 
scious had  warned  him  of  impending  danger. 
For  a  moment  he  was  unable  to  recognize 
any  cause  for  alarm.  Most  of  the  passengers 
were  asleep,  and  except  for  the  monotonous 
crunching  of  the  wheels  in  the  snow,  there 
was  no  sound  of  any  kind.  He  had  just  de- 
cided that  his  sudden  fearful  waking  had 
been  the  result  of  some  forgotten  nightmare 


when  he  saw  that  Michael  Adams  was  star- 
ing at  him.  He  stared  at  Arthur  Connolly 
inhumanly,  without  moving,  without  seem- 
ing to  breathe.  In  the  dark  silence  of  the 
bus  it  was  weird,  uncanny.  Arthur  Connolly 
had  never  been  truly  afraid  before,  but  he 
was  afraid  now  with  an  incredible  fear.  The 
man  was  not  a  man.  He  was  a  supernatural 
being.  Then  his  lips  moved,  and  the  panic 
subsided.  His  voice  was  calm.  It  was  almost 
a  whisper.  "I  have  just  killed  a  man,"  he 
said. 

Arthur  Connolly  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  so  with  sublime  wisdom  he  said  nothing. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  realized  the  full 
import  of  Michael  Adams'  words.  Yet  as  he 
became  aware  of  the  true  significance  of  the 
statement  he  felt  strangely  relieved.  Here 
was  something,  however  terrible,  that  he 
could  understand.  The  man's  behavior  was 
in  this  revelation  not  mysterious,  although  it 
was  no  less  interesting.  Arthur  Connolly's 
brain  pounded  with  new  possibilities.  He  de- 
cided that  the  man  was  in  earnest.  He  had 
made  a  dispassionate  statement  of  fact.  Why 
he  had  done  so  Arthur  Connolly  had  no  idea. 
But  that  it  was  fact  rather  than  fancy,  of 
this  he  was  tolerably  certain.  It  remained 
that  the  man  was  either  a  hardened  criminal 
or  a  maniac,  but  Arthur  Connolly  did  not 
wish  to  accept  either  of  these  premises.  The 
man  was  certainly  victim  of  a  great  shock, 
but  that  did  not  signify  that  he  was  insane. 
In  fact,  a  mentally  unbalanced  person 
would  probably  not  have  experienced  such 
a  reaction,  and  neither  would  a  hardened 
criminal.  This  was  the  response  of  a  rational 
sensitive  mind  to  a  frightful  situation. 

Arthur  Connolly  was  not  a  gullible 
young  man.  Nor  was  he  addicted  to  the 
popular  American  habit  of  refuting  the 
guilt  of  any  debonair  scoundrel  simply  on 
the  basis  of  his  youth,  good  looks,  and  gen- 
eral attractiveness.  Arthur  Connolly  had  a 
strong  sense  of  justice,  and  his  sympathies 
were  almost  always  with  the  law.  This  was, 
however,  an  exception.  Whatever  this  man 
might  have  done,  however  he  had  behaved, 
Arthur  Connolly  would  have  found  some 
means  to  rationalize  his  conduct.  From  the 
m.oment  that  he  had  seen  the  man's  face  he 
had  sensed  a  kinship  of  spirit  that  was  inex- 
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plicable  but  at  the  same  time  so  strong  that 
no  material  circumstance  could  have  out- 
weighed it.  There  was  nothing  in  all  the 
world  which  could  have  shaken  his  belief  in 
the  essential  nobility  of  the  man.  He  would 
have  staked  his  life  on  it.  And  he  reflected 
whimsically  that  he  had  very  nearly  done  so. 

About  twenty  miles  out  of  New  York 
City  the  bus  pulled  into  a  combined  restaur- 
ant and  gasoline  station,  and  the  driver  got 
out.  For  some  time  before  this  the  man  had 
preoccupied  himself  attempting  to  wipe  the 
congealed  stains  frorn  his  overcoat  with  a 
bloody  handkerchief.  Arthur  Connolly  had 
watched  him  with  faint  amusement  at  the 
futility  of  such  a  procedure.  It  was  not  un- 
til they  had  stopped  and  the  man  gave  it  up 
with  a  helpless  gesture  that  Arthur  Connolly 
realized  the  reason  for  his  ludicrous  concen- 
tration. The  man  could  not  have  walked  two 
blocks  in  that  overcoat  without  making  him- 
self conspicuous. 

"Will  you  take  my  coat?"  Arthur  Con- 
nolly asked  upon  a  sudden  impulse.  Michael 
Adams  looked  at  him  uncomprehendingly. 
It  was  as  though  he  had  forgotten  his 
struggle  with  the  coat,  and  as  though  he  had 
surrendered  so  completely  that  he  no  longer 
cared.  Arthur  Connolly  had  lost  all  fear  of 
the  man,  and  he  was  not  again  to  be  put  on 
the  defensive  by  the  unyielding  glare.  It  was 
about  time,  he  decided,  that  one  of  them 
took  the  initiative,  and  it  was  plainly  up  to 
him  to  be  the  one.  "Here,"  he  commanded 
with  stern  authority,  "Put  this  on." 

At  that  moment  he  was  prepared  for 
anything,  and  he  half  expected  the  man  to 
turn  on  him.  Michael  Adams  did  not  resist, 
however,  although  he  made  no  effort  to  help 
himself.  Arthur  Connolly  gently  forced 
the  man's  arm  into  the  coat  for  which  he 
had  recently  paid  eighty-nine  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  at  Brooks  Brothers.  The 
man  did  not  speak,  and  he  did  not  take  his 
gaze  from  Arthur  Connolly's  face.  He  but- 
toned the  coat  and  rolled  his  own  into  a 
bulky  wad  which  he  thrust  under  his  left 
arm.  Then  he  left  the  bus,  and  Arthur  Con- 
nolly watched  him  cross  the  road  and  dis- 
appear into  the  night.  "All  right  you  unap- 
preciative  old  bastard,"  he  muttered,  with 
more  amusement  than  irritation,   "Go  on. 


And  I  hope  to  God  you  don't  get  caught." 

Later,  as  he  was  leaving  the  bus  at  New 
York  City,  Arthur  Connolly  noticed  that 
the  man  had  left  his  blood  soaked  handker- 
chief on  the  seat.  He  hesitated  only  an  in- 
stant before  he  picked  it  up  and  pocketed  it. 
That  was  the  last  he  had  seen  or  heard  of 
Michael  Adams  until  tonight. 

Tonight,  of  course,  he  felt  differently 
about  the  incident.  The  outcome  had  been 
favorable,  and  under  the  circumstances  he 
did  not  begrudge  the  man  his  freedom. 
Moreover,  he  had  found  his  chance  meeting 
v/ith  Michael  Adams  most  invigorating,  and 
it  was  true  that  he  still  liked  and  trusted  him. 
He  had  no  quarrel  as  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned. And  ...  he  faced  it  realistically 
.  .  .  Whatever  quarrel  he  might  have  had 
could  not  now  have  been  brought  to  light 
without  his  own  implication  in  a  scandal  of 
the  most  ruinous  type. 

There  was,  however,  a  matter  of  policy 
which  could  not  be  disregarded.  Arthur 
Connolly  as  a  youth  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  his  grave  responsi- 
bility towards  society.  While  he  was  now 
quite  willing  to  let  the  man  go  his  way  un- 
molested, since  he  had  proven  his  basic 
morality,  Arthur  Connolly  realized  that  he 
had  fallen  short  of  his  duty  towards  man- 
kind upon  the  night  when  he  had  aided  the 
man.  Laws  were  made  by  intelligent  men  to 
be  obeyed  implicitly  and  without  question. 
That  was  the  very  foundation  of  society. 
There  was  no  place  in  such  a  society  for  im- 
practical Christian  ideals  concerning  the 
judgment  of  one's  fellow  man.  Now,  in  the 
light  of  his  worldly  experience,  he  saw  that 
he  had  behaved  insanely  upon  that  night. 
Not  only  had  he  betrayed  humanity  by  fail- 
ing to  report  the  criminal,  but  he  had,  by 
abetting  him,  risked  involving  himself  in  a 
murder  case!  The  idea  stunned  him.  He  did 
not  understand  how  he  could  have  been  so 
incredibly  foolish. 

He  was  still  thinking  about  it  when  he 
returned  to  his  daughter.  "How  stupid  of 
me  to  have  given  him  my  coat!" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  she  chal- 
lenged him.   "You've  got  your  coat  on." 

"Oh."  He  smirked  unconvincingly.  He 
had  not  realized  that  he  had  spoken  aloud. 
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"I  thought  you'd  never  get  here,"  she 
went  on  impatiently.  "Have  you  got  the 
tickets?" 

"Tickets?"  he  asked  blankly. 

"Tickets.  You  know,  the  little  pieces  of 
paper  you  have  to  show  the  man  before 
he'll  let  you  through  the  gate." 

Arthur  Connolly  fumbled  in  his  pockets. 
"You're  so  absent-minded,"  she  said  fondly 
as  he  produced  them.  "Where  have  you  been 
anyhow?" 

"I  bumped  into  an  old  friend.  He  asked 
me  to  have  a  drink  with  him.  I'm  sorry 
if  .  .  ." 

"Don't  tell  me  you  recognized  him?" 
the  girl  exclaimed  with  the  youthful  im- 
pertinence which  is  not  meant  to  be  insult- 
ing.   "Who  was  he?    Do  I  know  him?" 

"No,"  said  Arthur  Connolly  with  some 
reticence.   "It  was  no  one  you  know." 

"Ah  .  .  .  Mystery!"  His  daughter  laughed 
good-naturedly.  It  was,  of  course,  absurd 
that  there  should  be  anything  mysterious 
about  Arthur  Connolly.  "The  secret  life  of 
my  father!"  she  teased.  "Come  on  .  .  .  We'll 
miss  the  train." 
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snatched  it  from  the  wall  and  held  it  for  a 
moment,  then  hurled  it  from  her  violently, 
and  it  fell  in  a  corner.  Staggering  back- 
wards, she  was  horrorstruck  by  her  act.  She 
fell  on  her  knees  and  groped  for  the  crucifix, 
as  the  heavy  folds  of  her  nun's  clothing 
seemed  to  fall  around  her  again. 
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JAZZ,  An  Art  Form 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

new  techniques  and  new  progressions  of 
Schoenberg  and  Berg,  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  Progressive  Jazz  of  Stan  Kenton  and 
Pete  Rugolo,  and  in  the  'bop  style  of  John 
Birks,  "Dizzy"  Gillespie  and  Tad  Dameron. 
It  may  be  called  surrealism  in  music,  but  it 
is  certainly  an  attempt  to  expose  new  ideas 
and  new  expression  of  old  ideas. 

The  so-called  classical  forms  are  slowly 
merging  with  the  newer  jazz  forms.  Stra- 
vmsky  is  familiar  with  jazz — he  has  written 
some  himself;  for  instance,  the  "Ebony  Con- 
certo" which  he  wrote  and  arranged  for 
Woody  Herman's  orchestra.  Leonard  Bern- 
stein is  a  young  modern  equally  at  home 
among  the  classics  and  jazz.  Kenton  and 
Gillespie  know  and  appreciate  the  moderns 
in  the  classical  field,  especially  Stravinsky, 
Hindemith,  and  Schoenberg. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  jazz  musicians 
do  not  play  at  dances  and  parties  any  more 
than  do  the  musicians  in  a  symphony  or- 
chestra. Jazz  concerts  have  become  wider 
in  scope  during  the  past  two  years.  Elling- 
ton, Kenton,  and  Gillespie,  among  others, 
have  appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York,  at  Symphony  Hall  in  Boston — and 
have  been  received  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  have  Koussevitzsky  and  Stokowski,  for 
example.  Their  musical  ideas,  their  tech- 
nical skill,  all  their  creative  ability  have  been 
absorbed  and  understood  by  their  audience 
— an  audience  which  was  not  composed  of 
screaming  adolescents,  but  of  intelligent 
aesthetes  in  appreciation  of  art  and  artist. 


boWen 


9+h   and    Main 


Helen's   Gift  Shop 

619   Church   Street 

Greeting  Cards,  Gifts,  Alterations 

Custom  Made  Buttons,  Belts, 

Button  Holes 

See  Our  S.  B.  Agent,  FRITZIE  DUNCOMBE 


Since    1886 

QUALITY    FOOTWEAR 

Coleman  ^s 

911    Main 


A.  G.  JEFFERSON 

Prescription  Optician 

Eyeglasses  —  Spectacles  —  Binoculars 


Ground   Floor  Allied  Arts   BIdg. 

EXCLUSIVELY  OPTICAL 
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ALLIED   PHARMACY,    Inc. 

Allied   Arts    Building 
PHONES:     1370  -   1371 


Specializing  in 

PRESCRIPTION    WORK 
SICK   ROOM   SUPPLIES 

NURSERY  SUPPLIES 
AND   DRUG   SUNDRIES 

"ALMAY     NON-ALLERGIC    COSMETICS" 


NOTES  ON  SPENGLER 

{Contimied  from  page  8) 

v/hen  Spengler  was  writing)  change  is  prog- 
ress, and  this  is  no  ideaL  A  great  art  cannot 
be  based  on  a  belief  such  as  this. 

A  spiritual  rebirth  is  necessary,  whether 
Faustian  or  Apolonian,  or  a  new  synthesis 
of  the  two  no  one  dare  say,  but  the  artist 
today  is  detached  from  society,  he  is  follow- 
ing an  ideal  or  ideals  which  have  no  roots  in 
the  society  of  which  he  is  forced  to  be  a  part. 
Art  will  not  be  great  again,  and  the  true 
artist,  free  and  unselfconscious,  yet  express- 
ing the  culture  of  which  he  is  a  part,  cannot 
appear  until  a  spiritual  restitution  is  accom- 
plished. 


IN    WAITING 


Ruth  Clarkson,  '51 


Those  endless  hours  that  I  will  know  again 
hiave  served  my  reason  partly  to  destroy; 
I've  found  that  dread  is  often  worse  than  pain- 
Anticipation,  nnore  connplete  than  joy. 
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These  here  White  House  ads  wuz 
started 

'Bout  a  year  or  so  ago 

En   they're    jes   gotten   wurse   en 
wurse 

But  still  they  seem  to  grow. 

They's  kinda  like  the  onion  grass 

That  comes  'round  every  spring 

En  messes  up  them  pretty  yards 

En  gives  the  milk  a  sting. 

But  them  onions  has  a  message 

That  they  can't  help  but  tell 

They  shout  right  out  that  spring's 
'most  here 

So  loudly  do  they  smell. 

Jes'     like     the    onion    hides     it's 
thought 

These  here  verses  hide  our'n  too. 

But  our   thoughts  is  pretty,   jes' 
like  their'n 

En  so  we  say  to  you: 
If  you  is  liking  vittles  fine 
We'd  like  to  make  a  bet 
That  Lynchburg's  White  House 
kitchen 

Serves  the  best  you  ever  et. 

They's  friendly,  too,  them  White 
House  folks 

They  always  wears  a  smile 

So  try  'em  ones't  en  you'll  find 
out 

Their  chow's  done  up  in  style. 
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EASTER 


Jane  Tomlinson 

Easter  morning 
Peter  and  John 
Came  to  the  garden 
But  I  was  gone. 

The  noble  cause 
Had  winged  my  will 
To  boast  love's  triumph 
Over  ill. 

Why  did  I  suddenly 
hHalt  in  my  track? 
What  could  have  bid  me 
Turn  and  go  back? 

"On!"  the  cause  thundered, 
"Virtue  sleeps!" 

But  something  kept  whispering, 
"Mary  weeps." 


INNOCENCE 

Jane  Tomlinson 

I  have  caught  a  sunbeam!   Won't  you  come  and  look? 
I  have  caught  a  sunbeam  down  beside  the  brook. 
Child,  that  is  no  sunbeam  you  cherish  with  such  trust, 
But  a  wild,  vain  promise,  and  a  bit  of  dust. 
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Fair  Play 

Jane  Tomlinson 

Because  I  thought  that  you  were  true 

I  tossed  my  careless  heart  to  you. 

I  spread  in  jest,  against  the  dawn 

A  dream  for  you  to  walk  upon; 

And  you  received  it  lightly  too, 

Knowing  me  fickle  through  and  through. 

And  one  of  us  finds,  as  we  part, 

A  trampled  dream,  an  empty  heart; 

Which  is  but  just.   We  always  knew 

That  only  one  of  us  was  true. 


Indiffi 


erence 


Jane  Tomlinson 

That  you  must  leave  me,  this  I  know. 

This  I  accept,  and  when  you  go 

Believe  my  feet  will  dance  till  dawn. 

Believe  my  laughter  lingers  on. 

Believe  your  image  on  my  mind 

Sleeps  peacefully,  and  I  shall  care 

No  more  than  a  Master  in  art  gone  blind. 

Or  a  great  shade  tree  with  its  branches  bare. 


The  Sea  I  Knew  and  Loved  So  W^e/l  At  Home 

F.  Maupin 

The  sea  I  knew  and  loved  so  well  at  home 
hias  cast  her  spell  on  me.   The  scenes  come  back: 
The  moon's  gold  mermaid's  path  across  the  black 
Calm  depths  at  night;  the  running  tracks  of  foam. 
Like  comets'  tails,  the  whitecaps  left  behind; 
And  one  wild  dawn  the  roaring  storm  was  high 
When  every  wave  broke  red,  and  clawed  the  sky; 
And  the  still  noons  unruffled  by  a  wind. 
There  was  a  tall  dune  that  I  used  to  know 
Where  I  could  feel  the  wind  across  the  sand 
Endlessly  blowing  to  the  drowsy  land 
The  taste  and  smell  of  salt.  There  I  will  go 
Once  more  to  feel  that  spell,  once  more  to  be 
A  part  of  all  I  knew  and  loved,  the  sea. 
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ON  THE  SAND 


Cindy  Wyman 


Marty  squealed  as  a  teasing  little  wave 
that  had  spent  itself  splashed  over  her  brown 
legs  and  tummy.  She  was  sitting  in  the  wet, 
shiny  sand,  just  beyond  the  water's  edge. 
Her  blond  hair,  sprinkled  with  wet  sand, 
breezed  about  her  face.  Her  soggy  red 
woolen  trunks  didn't  quite  cover  her  tummy 
because  she  had  worn  them  many  summers. 

Marty  was  only  seven  years  old,  but  she 
knew  all  about  the  beach  and  the  little  waves 
that  were  clear  and  cold.  She  had  come 
there  every  summer  that  she  could  remem- 
ber. She  knew  that  if  she  stood  in  the  soft 
white  sand  that  covered  her  feet,  that  she 
could  look  at  the  sand  between  each  wave 
and,  for  a  few  minutes,  it  would  look  like 
gray  glass  in  the  sun.  And  if  she  looked  at 
the  waves,  just  after  they  collapsed  with  a 
big  noise,  she  would  see  them  burst  into  soap 
suds  as  they  raced  up  the  sand. 

Marty  rolled  over  and  rested  her  chin  on 
her  elbows,  her  back  to  the  warm  sun.  She 
watched  many  pairs  of  legs  go  by,  long  ones 
and  little  ones.  She  was  very  happy. 

Florrie  slipped  her  hand  from  Nana's 
and  waited  patiently  while  she  spread  a  blue 
blanket  on  the  beach  close  to  where  Florrie 
might  dig  in  the  sand.  Then  Florrie  care- 
fully took  off  her  white  sandals  and  bent 
down  close  to  Nana.  She  felt  the  cold  cream 
on  her  nose,  and  then  the  smelly  brown  stuif 
on  her  back  and  shoulders.  It  felt  sticky. 
Her  pale  yellow  curls,  caught  with  a  ribbon 
near  the  top  of  her  head,  bobbed  as  she 
looked  at  first  one  part  of  the  beach  and 
then  another.  The  sash  of  her  pink  sun  suit 
met  in  a  butterfly  bow  at  her  back. 

Florrie  had  never  been  to  the  beach  be- 
fore. Mother  was  always  too  busy  and  Nana 
didn't  think  the  sun  was  good  for  her.  Be- 
sides, there  were  so  many  strange  people. 
But  today,  they  had  come.  Florrie,  loosely 
holding  a  shiny  new  pail  and  shovel,  care- 
fully walked  to  the  water's  edge.  A  little 
wave  splashed  against  her,  and  she  jumped 


back.  It  would  never  do  for  her  to  get  her 
sun  suit  wet  and  messy!  She  walked  away 
from  the  water  to  a  scattered  group  of  little 
things  that  must  have  been  shells.  She  looked 
at  them  for  a  long  time. 

Soon  Marty  became  restless;  she  got  up 
and  scampered  along  the  beach  in  the  shal- 
low water.  She  giggled  as  the  water  sprayed 
out  from  her  footsteps.  All  of  a  sudden,  a 
sharp  thing  hit  against  her  leg.  She  stopped 
abruptly,  and  picked  up  a  small  shovel  at  her 
feet. 

"You  have  splashed  me  all  over!" 

Marty  looked  up  to  see  another  little  girl, 
just  her  size,  but  she  was  in  a  pretty  pink 
sun  suit,  ami  she  had  a  shiny  new  pail.  Marty 
suddenly  felt  like  a  naughty  boy,  and  a  very 
ugly  one. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  mean  to.  Would 
you  like  to  see  the  shiny  sand?" 

Florrie  didn't  know  what  to  say.  She 
had  very  seldom  played  with  other  little 
girls.  Nana  and  she  had  always  played  to- 
gether, and  Nana  had  never  splashed  her. 
But  she  had  thrown  a  shovel  at  Nana  several 
times. 

Florrie  followed  her  down  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  She  watched  intently  as  Marty 
plunked  herself  down  on  the  sand. 

"If  I  press  my  hand  on  it  very  hard,  the 
shine  goes  away;  and  then,  if  I  take  my  hand 
away,  the  shine  comes  back.  Can  you  do 
it?",  Marty  asked. 

Florrie  bent  down  carefully  so  that  she 
wouldn't  get  wet,  and  touched  her  finger 
to  the  sand.  She  didn't  see  the  little  wave 
behind  her,  as  she  bent  over.  It  was  a  gentle 
one,  but  its  coldness  frightened  her,  and 
when  she  tried  to  jump,  she  lost  her  balance 
and  tumbled  over  with  a  shallow  splash. 

Marty  wiggled  in  the  wake  of  the  wave. 

She    laughed,     especially    at    Florrie,    and 

thought  it  all  extremely  funny.   But  before 

Marty  knew  it,  a  large  lady,  all  in  white, 

(Continued  on  page  34] 
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THE  PUNISHMENT 


Gail  Hall 


A  scream  half  choked  with  horror  rang 
cut  through  the  house.  Then  the  vague 
pounding  of  running  feet  was  distinct.  That 
is  all  that  I  remember  after  feeling  myself 
sink  to  the  floor,  a  queer  sensation  throbbing 
in  my  brain  as  darkness  rose  to  receive  me. 

For  many  months  I  lay  in  a  stupor,  at 
the  sanitarium.  My  mind  was  numb,  and  I 
cared  not  whether  I  lived  or  died.  I  simply 
existed.  Then  one  day  I  awoke  to  the  world 
of  reality,  awoke  to  face  the  hideous  truth. 
I  had  sent  my  only  child  to  his  death.  I  had 
killed  him.  The  thought  tore  at  me  until  I 
prayed  I  might  return  to  the  state  of  ob- 
livion in  which  I  had  lain  before.  However, 
something  I  could  not  define  would  not  let 
me  escape  again.  My  husband,  my  friends,  the 
doctors,  were  gentle,  kind,  assuring  me  that 
Robin's  death  was  not  my  fault,  and  that  I 
was  entirely  blameless.  And  I  gradually  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  so. 
It  helped  my  slow  recovery. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  I  finally 
left  the  sanitarium.  It  was  a  warm,  still 
summer  day.  The  trees  were  green  and 
flowers  bloomed  everywhere.  All  nature 
was  bright  and  cheerful.  As  I  glanced  up 
into  the  clear  icy  blue  sky,  suddenly,  as  if  out 
of  nowhere  a  black  cloud  floated  into  view, 
spoihng  the  perfect  pattern.  It  was  then 
that  I  really  knew  I  could  never  shed  the 
memory  of  what  I  had  done.  For  as  the 
black  cloud  darkened  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
so  would  my  deed  darken  my  life.  I  realized 
I  might  escape  it  temporarily,  but  as  the 
cloud,  it  would  always  return. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1930  that  my 
husband,  my  child,  Robin,  then  seven  years 
old,  and  I  arrived  at  Fort  McKinley  in  the 
Philippines.  My  husband  had  just  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major  and  Fort  Mc- 
Kinley was  his  first  foreign  service  detail. 
The  post  was  extremely  picturesque,  situated 
far  up  in  the  mountains  and  abundant  with 
natural  growths  of  flowers,  plants,  trees,  and 


all  sorts  of  colorful  native  bushes  which 
sprang  out  of  the  ground  spontaneously. 
The  lawns  surrounding  the  houses  were 
plentiful  with  them.  The  houses  were  all 
built  on  wooden  stilts  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  no  snakes  could  crawl  in.  Otherwise, 
they  were  large,  roomy,  and  attractive.  One 
especially  large  tree  almost  completely  cov- 
ered the  window  of  the  sewing  room,  and  it 
gave  the  room  a  sort  of  peculiar  charm.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  sew  there. 

The  trip  over  on  the  transport  had  been 
long  and  tedious  and  it  was  wonderful  to  be 
settled  again.  The  other  families  on  the  post 
welcomed  us  heartily  and  we  felt  as  if  this 
station  were  going  to  be  the  happiest  we  had 
had  thus  far.  Everything  that  we  could  have 
desired  was  centered  on  the  post;  swimming 
pools,  movies.  Post  Exchange,  a  lovely  Of- 
ficers Club,  a  golf  course,  and  many  other 
advantages. 

At  that  time  Fort  McKinley  was  just  re- 
covering from  an  unusual  excitement.  One 
morning  the  garbage  collectors,  having  just 
deposited  their  load  at  the  dump,  in 
a  weedy  swampy  section  just  outside  the 
back  gate  of  the  post,  suddenly  noticed  four 
huge  slinky  boa  constrictors  crawling  in  the 
tall  foliage  up  the  hill  towards  the  post.  The 
men  raced  to  Headquarters  and  reported 
what  they  had  seen  to  the  post  Commander. 
He,  however,  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
them,  for  the  swamp  had  always  had  a  few 
such  creatures  in  it,  and  they  had 
never  caused  any  trouble.  Then  about 
a  week  later,  upon  opening  his  garage  door, 
an  officer  saw  a  tremendous  form  draped 
around  the  front  end  of  his  car.  Realizing 
what  it  was,  he  slammed  the  garage  door 
shut  and  called  the  M.  P.'s,  who  immediately 
rushed  over  and  shot  the  snake.  A  general 
uneasiness  began  to  prevail  and  it  was 
heightened  two  days  later  when  another 
snake  was  seen  crawling  under  one  of  the 
houses.    The  M.  P.'s  took  care  of  that  one 
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also,  and  began  a  thorough  search  of  the  post 
for  any  others  that  might  be  lurking  some- 
where. After  three  weeks  of  finding  no 
traces,  they  concluded  that  the  fright  was 
over.  It  was  all  very  exciting,  even  though 
the  thought  of  encountering  a  boa  constric- 
tor made  my  blood  turn  to  ice. 

Life  again  resumed  its  normal  course  and 
we  began  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  post. 
We  entered  Robin  in  the  second  grade  at 
the  quaint  little  schoolhouse  around  the  cor- 
ner, and  he  was  perfectly  thrilled  with  it  all. 
He  was  always  outside  playing  with  the 
other  children  and  seemed  to  have  quite  the 
makings  of  an  athlete  even  at  his  tender 
age. 

I  tried  to  be  strict  with  Robin  but  he 
was  usually  so  completely  loveable  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  punish  him. 

Both  my  husband  and  I  were  aware  that 
he  was  growing  increasingly  impudent  and 
independent,  but  we  believed  it  just  a  pass- 
ing phase  and  did  nothing  to  control  it.  We 
ourselves  were  going  to  one  party  after 
another,  and  were  having  a  marvelous 
whirl.  Fortunately  we  were  blessed  with  the 
combination  of  a  good  cook  and  nurse  who 
took  care  of  Robin  when  we  were  out.  Fort 
McKinley  was  really  proving  to  be  an  ideal 
setup. 

Thus  it  continued  for  three  months. 
Then  dawned  that  unforgettable  day  that 
was  to  cast  its  horrifying  shadow  over  us 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  It  was  one  of  those 
hot,  sticky,  rainy  days  which  were  typical  of 
that  time  of  the  year.  I  was  giving  a  lunch- 
eon-bridge party,  and  everything  seemed  to 
have  gone  wrong,  starting  with  lunch.  The 
consomme  had  not  jelled  enough  and  the  ice 
cream  was  like  soup.  On  top  of  it  all,  Robin 
had  been  making  a  perfect  nuisance  of  him- 
self during  the  entire  meal,  by  coming  in  the 
dining  room  repeatedly  and  asking  me  where 
this  and  that  toy  was.  He  pouted  because  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  go  outside  and  sail 
his  boat  in  the  muddy  puddles  below  the 
curb.  My  nerves  were  on  edge,  and  when 
lunch  was  over,  I  took  him  aside  and  gave 
him    a    resounding    scolding    which    only 


caused  his  bottom  lip  to  protrude  farther. 
We  were  no  sooner  sitting  at  the  bridge 
table  when  he  bellowed  at  me  from  over  the 
upstairs  banister.  Considerably  embarrassed, 
1  excused  myself  and  went  upstairs.  Before 
he  had  a  chance  to  open  his  mouth  I  gave 
him  a  grim  shaking,  which  surprised  him, 
since  he  had  not  been  treated  like  this  before. 
He  burst  into  a  fit  of  furious  sobs,  where- 
upon I  shook  him  again,  entreated,  then 
commanded  that  he  be  quiet  and  not  bother 
me  again.  I  returned  to  the  bridge  table, 
trying  to  laugh  off  the  fact  that  my  child 
was  becoming  nothing  less  than  a  spoiled 
brat.  Peace  reigned  for  about  ten  minutes 
until  angry  shouts  again  reached  my  ears.  I 
tried  to  ignore  them.  Finally  I  could  stand 
them  no  longer  and  I  hurried  up  the  stairs 
to  the  sewing  room  where  all  the  noise  was 
coming  from.  There,  scattered  all  over  the 
floor,  was  all  my  mending,  needles,  spools  of 
thread,  and  unwoven  yarn.  Robin  stood 
over  by  the  window  with  his  hands  on  his 
hips  and  a  gloating  expression  on  his  hot, 
tear-stained  face.  Stamping  his  foot,  and 
flinging  his  head,  he  tried  to  elude  me  as  I 
started  for  him.  But  I  succeeded  in  grasping 
his  struggling  body  and  managed  to  shove 
him  into  the  dank,  unused  closet  by  the 
window,  whispering  hoarsely  that  there  he 
would  stay  until  he  stopped  screaming.  I 
picked  up  the  mess  on  the  floor  hastily,  after 
calling  downstairs  to  my  company  to  go  on 
with  the  game  and  I  would  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes.  Robin's  screams  still  continued, 
and  seemed  to  be  shriller  than  at  first.  I  had 
to  grit  my  teeth  in  order  not  to  fling  open 
the  door  and  take  him  in  my  arms.  Finally, 
as  I  picked  up  the  last  spool  of  thread,  he  be- 
came suddenly  quiet.  No  sound  came  from 
the  closet.  I  waited  a  minute  before  opening 
the  door.  This  time  he  had  to  learn  his  les- 
son. I  straightened  my  dress  and  hair,  pulled 
my  stocking  seams  straight,  and  stepped 
over  to  the  closet,  throwing  open  the  door. 
Then  I  froze!  There  in  the  half  dim  light 
of  the  closet  was  the  lifeless  form  of  a  child, 
encircled  in  the  powerful  folds  of  a  boa  con- 
strictor. 
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The  Three  Daughters  of  King  Lear 

"Reflevtions  from  Beyond  the  Grace" 

Ruth  Clarkson 

Just  beyond  the  grave,  the  last  full  measure 
Of  mortal  retribution  will  take  place; 
Bodies  are  deprived  of  worldly  pleasure, 
And  souls  are  then  subjected  to  the  grace 
Of  God;  before  the  judgment  can  be  passed 
As  final,  souls  reflect  their  day  by  day 
Ambitions  and  desires  and  deeds;  and  last 
Of  all,  each  soul  is  called  upon  to  pray. 

I,  Goneril,  eldest  of  the  daughters 

Of  King  Lear,  stand  before  the  eyes  of  God 

And  all  mankind  to  be  now  fairly  judged 

In  this,  my  final  hour;  and  I  have  cause 

To  tremble,  quake  and  cry  and  beg  that  I 

May  be  forgiven.   Yet,  my  heart  is  stone; 

And  I  have  never  bowed  to  any  man 

Before — and  never  will.    My  own  father, 

I  he  proud  and  foolish  King  of  England,  gave 

Me  half  his  kingdom  merely  in  exchange 

For  well-chosen  phrases  of  flattery. 

How  could  I  really  love  a  senile  fool 

Such  as  he?    How  could  I  love  Albany, 

The  man  who  shared  my  power,  the  man  I  called 

My  husband?    He  was  a  weakling,  a  coward, 

And  I  have  often  wished  him  dead.    The  way 

He  feared  to  do  a  single  thing  that  seemed 

Uncalled  for,  unconventional,  made  him 

A  soft,  convictionless  sort  of  creature, 

A  man  unworthy  to  be  rated  "spouse." 

I  turned  my  father  from  my  door,  and  watched 

Him  then  go  mad  from  loneliness  and  grief. 

Yet  I  was  never  lonely.    I  was  loved; 

For  Edmund  said  he  favored  me  to  all 

The  rest — and  yet  his  actions  were  not  proof 

Of  what  he  said  to  me.    I  had  to  kill 

My  sister,  Regan.    Since  she  claimed  Edmund 

Loved  her  best,  I  poisoned  her;  a  widow 

Such  as  she  might  soon  have  had  him,  whereas 
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I  could  not — at  least  not  for  quite  some  time. 

I  hus  having  lost  all  I  had  ever  gained, 

I  plunged  a  dagger  In  my  heart,  and  died. 

A  cruel  and  selfish  Goneril  am  I, 

Vv'ho  scoffs  at  prayer  and  scorns  all  sympathy; 

And  gladly  from  celestial  heights  I'll  go. 

For  Edmund  is  awaiting  me  below. 

They  call  me  Regan.   I  am  the  daughter 

Of  a  king,  a  monarch  now  driven  mad 

By  such  ingratitude  as  I  displayed. 

After  I  had  gained  my  share  and  even 

More  of  England's  soil.    King  Lear  was  stubborn, 

Impatient  and  Impetuous;  yet  I 

Knew  how  to  handle  him — with  pretty  words 

And  shallow  promises  I  never  meant 

To  keep.   My  father  was  most  generous; 

But  In  my  many  plans,  there  was  not  room 

Enough  for  him — and  so  I  bade  him  go. 

It  was  a  pity  he  was  driven  mad. 

Unwanted  In  a  kingdom  once  his  own. 

!  killed  one  servant  when  he  interfered 

As  Cornwall  blinded  Gloucester;  Cornwall, 

fvly  husband,  turned  on  me,  accusing  me 

Of  having  Intrigue  with  another  man. 

'Tis  true,  I  loved  Edmund,  and  always  will; 

And  I  had  meant  to  have  him  one  day  soon. 

hlls  promises  were  spurs  that  urged  me  on; 

And  I  was  all  the  happier  to  hear 

That  Cornwall  had  fallen  In  battle,  dead  .  .  . 

For  thus  widowed,  I  was  free  to  take  my 

Edmund  as  my  own  forever;  and  none 

Could  criticize  or  share  his  love  with  me. 

But  jealous  Goneril  was  smarter  still. 

And  poisoned  me  with  vilest  trickery. 

So  that  I,  too,  succumbed  to  death,  as  life 

Fled  quickly  from  my  bones  and  left  me  cold. 

Ah  Wickedness,  thy  very  name  is  mine; 

For  I  shrink  not  at  watching  others  writhe 

In  agony,  shrieking  for  the  mercy 

I  would  never  give.    I  find  In  myself 

More  Interest  than  In  other  things.    So  I 

Shall  go  to  hiell  and  Edmund — now,  this  day; 

My  soul  has  not  the  tongue  with  which  to  pray. 
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If  souls  have  names,  Cordelia,  then,  is  mine 

In  deaih.  I,  my  father's  last  and  dearest, 

His  very  likeness  and  his  fondest  dreams. 

Have  caused  him  grief  and  pain  unbearable. 

I  could  not  speak  my  heart  when  called  upon; 

And  since  I  loved  King  Lear  and  honoured  him. 

My  feelings  served  to  cheapen  any  words 

I  fain  would  speak.  To  the  Prince  of  France,  who 

Loved  me  truly  for  myself,  thus  given, 

i  left  my  father,  England,  and  my  home. 

My  sisters  must  have  been  of  different  stars 

1  han  I;  for  they  were  false  in  word  and  deed, 

And  caused  our  father  misery,  then  drove 

h-lim  mad.    Above  all  else,  King  Lear  desired 

Attention;  and  I  would  have  but  gladly 

Given  all  to  him,  but  he  dismissed  me 

From  his  sight,  crushed  both  in  hope  and  spirit, 

Mot  seeing  truth  as  truth  or  wrong  from  right. 

Yet  I  to  England  soon  returned  for  love 

Of  father,  not  ambition's  sake;  and  through 

The  arts  of  wise  physicians  and  my  own 

Devotion,  Lear  was  normal  once  again. 

Though  now  no  more  a  king.   His  madness  gone, 

He  realized  what  had  occurred  and  knew 

That  I,  above  all  else,  loved  him  with  all 

My  heart.    He  begged  forgiveness,  1  forgave; 

And  though  we  were  imprisoned  and  I  hanged 

Until  all  life  slipped  quietly  away, 

It  was  a  victory  for  both  King  Lear 

And  me;  love,  indeed,  had  conquered  madness. 

"The  wheel  is  come  full  circle"  now,  and  I 

Stand  humble  and  submissive  before  God; 

For  no  one  sin  can  seem  too  great  to  Him, 

If  I  be  truly  sorry  in  my  soul. 

Oh  God,  forgive  all  men  whose  hearts  are  true. 

And  take  them  willingly  to  live  with  you. 

And  openly  each  action  is  thus  brought 
Before  the  eyes  of  God,  who  then  will  show 
His  mercy  in  accordance;  for  He  taught 
All  equally:  to  love,  to  serve,  to  know; 
Confession  is  to  conscience-freeing  giv'n. 
Repentance  is  the  only  key  to  Heav'n. 
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MARAH 


F.  Maupin 


Johnny'll  be  in  today!  I'm  going  to  see 
Johnny  today!  The  words  rang  through  his 
mind  hke  a  song.  Gee,  I  thought  I'd  never 
be  able  to  wait — but  Johnny's  in  today,  and 
I'm  going  to  see  him! 

Late  summer  evening  came  very  gently 
here.  On  the  river  it  was  still  light.  The 
water  had  kept  its  silver  sheen  of  day,  soft- 
ened and  dimmed  at  one  end,  where  it  ran 
into  the  sky,  by  touches  of  blue  and  purple; 
on  the  other,  where  it  bent  sharply  inward, 
overcast  by  the  shore.  The  land  was  already 
dark,  and  the  big,  ugly  warehouses  that  lined 
the  edge  of  the  water  crouched  like  shadowy 
monsters.  Between  the  grass  of  the  storm- 
water  mark  and  the  low  tide  now,  ran  a  nar- 
row beach  of  mud;  there  the  last  echoes  of 
the  day  met  the  first  beginnings  of  night. 

Along  the  beach  walked  a  boy,  barefoot, 
in  old  dungarees  and  a  faded  blue  sweatshirt. 
The  beauty  of  the  time  was  not  completely 
lost  on  him.  Gee,  it's  pretty  out  tonight,  he 
thought.  Johnny  would  say  I'd  been  read- 
ing too  much  if  I  told  him  that.  Johnny's 
always  saying  I  read  too  much. 

He  was  remembering  the  first  time  he'd 
met  Johnny,  at  the  end  of  spring.  He'd  been 
down  on  the  piers  when  the  little  fishing  fleet 
began  to  dock  there  for  the  summer.  None 
of  the  other  boats  had  attracted  him  at  all, 
but  the  moment  he'd  seen  the  /.  B.  Junior, 
he  knew  she  was  the  boat  for  him. 

He'd  run  down  the  pier  and  asked  if  he 
could  come  aboard.  Barn  was  the  only  one 
on  deck.  I  hate  him,  the  boy  thought  rebel- 
liously.  How  was  I  to  know  that  when  I 
said  my  name  was  Lucius,  he  was  going  to 
start  shouting  all  over  the  place  that  here 
was  a  boy  called  Lucy?  But  then  Johnny 
came  along,  and  then  everything  was  all 
right. 

Johnny  had  come  out  of  the  cabin  and 
gone  over  to  the  boy,  twisting  his  fingers 
through  Lucius'  hair  and  swaying  him 
gently  back  and  forth.    Johnny  had  glared 


at  Barn,  and  said  clearly,  "I  thought  I  heard 
you  say  your  name  was  Luke;  that  right, 
boy?"  Lucius  had  never  had  a  nick-name 
before,  but  Luke  he  was,  there  and  there- 
after, even  in  his  innermost  thoughts.  John- 
ny, he  thought,  makes  everything  all  right. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  their  friendship. 

The  second  time  he'd  seen  Johnny  was 
two  weeks  later  when  the  fishing  fleet  had 
come  back  again.  He'd  just  read  "Jim 
Davis,"  and  he  was  in  love  with  the  char- 
acter of  Marah  in  the  book. 

"Do  you  know  something  Johnny? 
You're  just  like  Marah." 

"Who's  he,  boy?" 

"A  person  in  a  book." 

"You  read  too  much,  boy.  Don't  you 
ever  do  anything  but  read?" 

"Sure  I  do,  Johnny,  but  you  are  like 
him.  He  had  black  hair  and  eyes  just  like 
you  do,  but  I  'spect  he  was  bigger.  He  was 
strong  and  brave  just  like  you  are.  He  was 
wonderful." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  me, 
boy.  For  one  thing  I've  a  black  temper.  And 
I'm  not  wonderful,  either;  you're  the  first 
feller  that  ever  said  such  a  fool  thing.  Not 
that  I  mind,  though,"  he  had  added. 

"He  was  a  sea  captain,  too,  just  like  you 
are. 

"Just  captain,  not  sea  captain,"  Johnny 
had  said  patiently. 

"Captain,  then.  I'm  sorry.  Anyway,  he 
didn't  have  anything  like  the  /.  B.  And  he 
was  a  smuggler." 

Johnny  had  laughed  at  that.  Johnny's 
got  such  a  nice  laugh.  I  love  to  see  Johnny 
laugh,  all  white  teeth.  "I  tell  you  you  read 
too  much,  boy.  We  don't  do  anythin'  like 
that,  just  run  food  for  a  pack  of  stinkin' 
fishin'  tubs.  Nothin'  glamourous  like  that, 
just  hard  work.  By  the  way,"  he  had  added, 
"where  did  that  feller  get  such  a  damfool 


name.-" 
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Luke  had  been  shocked.  "T'isn't  dam- 
fool,  Johnny;  it  couldn't  be.  It's  from  the 
Bible.    Marah  means  bitterness." 

Johnny  had  stopped  smiling  at  that. 
"Bitterness,  eh,  boy?"  he  had  said.  "That's 
bad;  bitterness,  that's  bad  luck." 

Johnny  has  an  awful  lot  of  sense,  Luke 
thought.  I  think  he  has  more  sense  than 
Dad  does.  Dad  said  he'd  rather  I  didn't 
come  down  here.  He  said  the  sailors  and  the 
bad  women  would  hurt  me.  But  he  didn't 
say  I  couldn't  come,  and  it's  all  right  to  do 
something  he'd  just  rather  I  wouldn't  do, 
isn't  it?  As  though  the  sailors  would  hurt 
me! — it's  seamen,  anyway,  not  sailors;  "How 
many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you,  boy,  sailor's 
a  landsman's  word?"  And  as  for  the  ladies, 
they're  ever  so  much  nicer  than  the  ones 
Mom  brings  home.  They  treat  a  guy  like  a 
regular  person,  and  they  don't  cluck  over 
him  and  tell  him  how  much  he's  grown.  And 
they're  ever  so  much  more  like  people,  too; 
most  ladies  aren't.  I  hke  Rose.  She's  awful 
pretty.  Rose  is.  She's  a  little  fat,  but  that's 
all  right;  gee,  she's  got  hair  so  yellow  it's 
almost  white,  and  real  red  mouth  and  cheeks. 
]  like  Rose;  she  always  speaks  to  me.  She's 
Johnny's  girl;  he  said  she  was,  once;  "Rose's 
my  girl,  boy."  I  like  Rose,  and  I  think  she's 
pretty,  too.  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  ladies  as 
easily  as  Johnny  can.  I  guess  that  comes 
with  being  grown  up.  But  Johnny's  not  a 
grown-up,  really;  he's  a  person,  more  like. 

Luke  turned  the  bend  where  the  river 
cut  in  sharply  shoreward.  The  great  black 
warehouses  stopped  on  the  land  side;  on  the 
river  side  the  piers  stretched  out  half  a  block 
into  the  water.  In  the  uncertain  light  they 
looked  as  slender  and  unstable  as  pencils. 
The  quays,  that  is;  Johnny  says  that  pier  is 
a  landsman's  word.  Luke  put  his  hands  up 
to  the  edges  of  his  eyes,  straining  in  the  half- 
darkness  to  make  out  which  of  the  boats  was 
the  /.  B.  He  was  much  too  excited  to  know 
that  he  was  not  alone. 

"Good  evening,  Lucy." 
Luke  whirled  around.   He  already  knew 
who  it  was.  That  darn  mean  voice  .  .  . 

"Aren't  you  speaking  tonight,  Lucy?" 
"Barn!   Johnny  said  you  weren't  ever  to 
call  me  Lucy,  last  time  he  caught  you  at  it! 


He  said  he'd  pin  your  ears  back  if  he  ever 
heard  you  again!  You  wouldn't  dare  if  he 
was  here;  you  wouldn't  either!"  he  cried 
passionately. 

Barn  grinned.  He  always  grinned,  not 
smiling  like  Johnny.  And  it  didn't  mean 
he  was  happy,  because  it  was  crooked.  He 
had  pale  eyes  that  made  Luke  shiver;  they 
always  seemed  part  of  the  grin.  At  six  feet, 
lie  would  have  stood  six  inches  taller  than 
Johnny  if  he  didn't  always  stoop.  He's  so 
darn  mean;  I  wish  he'd  die!    I  wish  he'd  die! 

"The  old  man  isn't  here,  though.  Don't 
}ou  wish  he  was?  Little  cry-baby  could  go 
run  .  .  . 

Luke  broke  away  from  him,  racing 
down  the  bank.  I'm  so  mad  I  could  burst; 
he  wouldn't  dare;  I'm  so  mad  I  could  burst! 
Lie's  a  rat,  he's  a  rat,  he's  a  goddam!  That 
brought  him  to  a  bit  of  a  stop.  Johnny 
Vv'ould  have  been  awful  mad  if  he'd  heard 
that.  Johnny  said  I  wasn't  to  swear,  ever. 
Johnny  said,  "Don't  let  anyone  ever  say  you 
were  the  worse  for  knowing  me,  boy."  He 
said,  "That'd  make  me  feel  rotten." 

Barn  was  completely  forgotten  as  Luke 
turned  down  the  quay,  running  along  boards 
barely  three  feet  wide,  out  over  the  dark 
water.  He  was  going  to  see  Johnny  again; 
Johnny'd  never,  never  make  him  feel  the 
way  Barn  did!  Johnny  was  like  Marah. 
Every  now  and  then  he  passed  one  of  the 
little,  smelly  fishing  sloops.  He  was  glad  the 
/.  B.  only  ran  food;  she  didn't  smell  at  all, 
except  nice.  The  sloops  were  ships:  "If  she's 
over  twenty-three  feet  and  she's  seagoin,' 
she's  a  ship,  boy,  not  a  boat." 

Down  at  the  very  tip  of  the  quay,  the 
/.  B.  swung  gently  at  anchor.  Luke  stopped 
in  front  of  her  and  stared.  He  always  did. 
Gee,  she's  pretty,  he  thought,  she's  prettier 
than  I  remember  her.  She  always  is.  They've 
put  her  sails  away,  mains'l  and  jib,  and  taken 
down  her  rigging — no,  ropes.  Down  in  the 
engine  room,  I  guess.  He  had  once  told 
Johnny  that  Marah's  ship  didn't  have  an 
engine.  Johnny  had  answered  that  Marah 
must  have  been  a  fool. 

Luke  was  aboard  in  a  minute  and  down 
in    the    little    cabin.     It    was    empty,    but 
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Johnny 'd  be  back;  he  always  came  back. 
How  I  wish  I  Hved  in  this  cabin,  Luke  whis- 
pered; I  wonder  if  Johnny  knows  how  lucky 
he  is.   I  wonder  if  he  does. 

A  single  light  flared  in  the  narrow  room, 
coming  from  a  little  kerosene  lamp  hung  on 
the  far  wall  opposite  the  doorway  and  the 
stairs.  Along  the  long  walls  on  either  side 
were  the  four  bunks,  in  sets  of  two,  one  on 
top  of  another;  Blackie's,  Sam's,  Barn's, 
Johnny's.  The  lamplight  flickered  and 
danced  over  the  angles  of  unfinished  wood, 
sending  uncanny  lights  into  the  dark  depths 
of  the  bunks.  But  Luke  was  not  afraid;  he 
had  come  home. 

Under  the  lamp  hung  a  faded  map,  the 
water  dull  blue,  the  land  pale  green.  It 
showed  all  the  irregular  inlets  of  the  Virginia 
coast;  to  Luke,  it  was  a  magic  'hing.  There, 
so  many  times,  Johnny  had  illustrated  his 
stories  by  a  pointing  finger.  Luke  crossed 
over  now  and  touched  it  almost  reverently, 
tracing  with  his  fingers  the  words  written 
in  pen  at  the  bottom:  John  Barst,  Master. 

Strong  fingers  twisted  themselves  in  his 
hair,  swaying  him  gently  back  and  forth. 
And  the  old,  low,  familiar  voice;  "How've 
you  been,  boy?" 

"Johnny!" 

He  was  the  same.  He  was  always,  al- 
ways the  same.  The  same  Johnny,  little  and 
powerful,  bare  to  his  waist  and  in  dirty 
white  trousers  with  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
stuck  through  his  belt  on  the  side.  He  was 
always  the  same. 

"Johnny,  Johnny,  I'm  so  awful  glad  to 
see  you!" 

"Are  you,  now,  boy?  Then  you're  the 
only  soul  in  the  world  that's  ever  been  glad 
to  see  me." 

Here  was  sacrilege  of  the  worst  sort! 
"That's  not  so!  I  bet  Rose  can't  wait  to  see 
you  again,  Johnny.  She's  your  girl,  isn't 
she?" 

Johnny's  warm  laughter  filled  the  tiny 
cabin.  He  looks  so  wonderful  when  he's 
laughing;  I  wish  I  could  laugh  like  that. 

"Well,  she  is,  isn't  she?" 

"Sure  she  is,  boy.  She's  my  girl.  But — ■ 
it's  sort  of — different,  Luke.  As  long  as  I'm 
not  home,  as  long  as  somebody'll  buy  her 


drinks,  and — well,  you  simply  wouldn't  un- 
derstand. You  never  know  a — that  sort  of  a 
v/oman.  But  when  I'm  home,  she's  my  girl, 
sure,  and  no  one  else's."  He  changed  the  sub- 
ject easily:  "What've  you  been  readin'  lately, 
boy?  Any  more  about  that  Morrow  feller?" 

"No."  Luke  had  his  mind  on  something. 
"I  saw  your  first  mate  a  while  back." 

"Barn?  Dam'  his  eyes,  he  left  without 
sayin'  a  word  to  me.  And  its  chief  mate, 
boy;  first  mate's  a  landsman's  term.  Well, 
what  did  he  have  to  say?  Did  he  call  you 
Lucy  again?" 

If  I  say  yes,  Barn'U  be  in  trouble,  Luke 
thought  quickly.  I  don't  want  anything 
wrong  tonight.  "No.  But  if  you  don't  like 
him  either,  Johnny,  and  I  know  you  don't, 
why  don't  you  get  another  first — I  mean, 
chief  mate?" 

"I  can't  do  that,  boy.  I  don't  have  any- 
thing against  Barn;  he's  a  good  man.  Don't 
worry  about  him.  And — well,  keep  on  be- 
ing glad — "  He  stopped  short,  his  fingers 
playing  still  with  the  boy's  hair. 

"To  see  you,  Johnny?  Don't  be  so 
silly,  Johnny!  Now  please — "  (I  want  it  so 
much!) — "tell  me  a  story." 

Johnny's  warm  laughter  filled  the  cabin 
again.  "It  won't  be  like  your  book-stories, 
boy."  He  always  said  that.  He  got  up  and 
went  over  to  the  coast-map.  "We  left  from 
here  on  the  three  o'clock  tide — •" 

And  from  then  on,  Luke  was  in  heaven. 
A  routine  run,  yes,  to  the  man  who  told  it. 
To  the  boy,  all  the  magic,  all  the  wonder,  all 
the  adventurous  excitement  in  the  world,  all 
the  ends  of  all  the  books  come  true. 

When  Johnny's  low  voice  stopped  at  last, 
Luke  had  to  think  to  know  who  he  really 
was  again.  I  am  Luke,  he  said  to  himself, 
this  is  Johnny. 

"Oh,  Johnny,  you're  the  most  wonderful 
man  in  the  world!" 

"I  wish  you'd  stop  saying  that,  boy." 
That  was  always  his  answer.  "I'm  not;  you 
don't  know  me.  I've  got  a  black  temper,  and 
I'm  a  beast  if  I  get  mad.  I've  told  you  that." 
This  makes  about  the  hundredth  time, 
thought  Luke  happily.  Always  the  same  old 
Johnny.  I  don't  ever  want  him  to  change! 
(Continued  on  page  }6) 
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THE  OUTCAST 


Lucie  Wood 


Turning  down  a  winding  dirt  road  one 
comes  to  the  Indian  reservation,  a  drab  and 
defeated  looking  place  which  is  scornfully 
called  "that  half-breed  town"  by  the  rest  of 
the  county.  Even  the  broad  river  stretching 
out  behind  the  settlement  does  not  relieve 
the  dreariness  of  its  grey  rickety  houses,  yet 
some  of  the  houses  are  in  better  repair  than 
others,  with  half  starved  vegetable  gardens 
behind  them  and  a  few  withered  flower 
stalks  in  front.  At  the  far  end  of  the  road 
is  the  shabbiest  house  of  all.  Its  side  caves  in 
dejectedly  and  the  one  window  glares  sadly. 
A  few  rusting  tin  cans  and  broken  whisky 
bottles  littered  the  yard,  but  it  used  to  suit 
Joe  Robinson,  who  lay  quite  comfortably 
in  his  doorway  during  the  long  summer  days 
while  his  neighbors  painted  their  houses  or 
hoed  the  little  gardens. 

Joe  was  held  in  deepest  contempt  by  the 
women  of  the  reservation  who  thought  his 
shiftless  habits  and  casual  hunting  expedi- 
tions regardless  of  the  time  of  year  were  a 
bad  example  to  their  husbands  carefully  dis- 
ciplined in  the  ways  of  family  life.  Besides, 
there  was  an  actual  lack  of  men  in  the  com- 
munity, for  many  of  the  young  girls  had  no 
husbands,  though  they  would  never  consider 
Joe,  they  maintained  stoutly.  Joe  had  heard 
a  steady  stream  of  muttering  against  him 
ever  since  his  father  died  and  he  had  kept  on 
living  in  their  little  house  alone.  He  was 
about  thirty  now  and  a  lean  strong-looking 
man  with  longish  black  hair  that  he  didn't 
bother  to  cut  very  often.  In  the  summer  he 
would  catch  fish  for  his  meals,  and  occasion- 
ally pick  up  a  fowl  from  no  one  knew  where, 
and  all  winter  he  tended  his  muskrat  traps. 
He  was  not  very  neighborly  with  the  other 
Indians,  except  during  his  drunken  periods 
when  he  would  often  demand  that  anyone 
around  celebrate  with  him  regardless  of  the 
hour.  Even  then,  however,  Joe  did  not  talk 
very  much  and  he  seemed  to  hold  himself 
aloof.    In  a  rarely  talkative  spell,  Joe  con- 


fided to  Herbert  across  the  road  that  he 
"won't  going  to  be  depending  on  nothing  or 
have  them  depending  on  him  either." 

Once,  though,  Joe  had  been  almost  de- 
pendent, as  Herbert's  wife  reminded  him. 
He  had  gone  up  the  highway  one  day  to  get 
beer,  and  on  the  way  back  he  lay  down  in 
some  sassafras  bushes  and  went  to  sleep. 
\'7hen  he  woke  up  a  little  spotted  hound  dog 
was  sitting  near  his  feet  peering  out  at  him 
from  beneath  its  ears.  Joe  got  up,  not  no- 
ticing it  very  much,  then  when  he  got  home 
he  found  that  it  had  followed  him.  "Go 
away,"  he  shouted  at  it  and  even  threw  an 
old  can  at  him.  Next  morning,  though,  the 
dog  was  still  outside  his  door  and  since  it 
showed  no  signs  of  leaving  Joe  even  let  him 
have  some  scraps.  At  night  the  dog  trotted 
into  the  house  after  him  and  since  it  was  a 
cool  fall  night,  Joe  thought  it  a  pity  for  him 
to  have  to  shiver  outside.  Soon  he  was  sleep- 
ing with  Joe  beside  the  little  tin  heater  every 
night  so  Joe  became  quite  attached  to  him, 
and  felt  dissatisfied  when  he  wasn't  around. 
When  they  were  up  at  the  store  getting  beer 
once,  a  white  man  came  in  and  said,  "What's 
that  dog  you  got  there?" 

"He  my  dog,"  Joe  said  defensively. 

"Looks  mighty  like  a  good  hunting 
hound  I  lost  not  long  ago,"  the  white  man 
remarked.  There  were  some  murmurs  of  "a 
dirty  half-breed  thief"  among  the  white 
men  around  the  counter  but  Joe  pulled  the 
little  hound  up  close  to  his  feet  and  sat  up 
straight  proudly  sipping  his  beer,  so  when 
they  left  no  one  stopped  them,  and  Joe  had 
no  further  trouble  about  the  ownership  of 
the  little  dog.  All  the  reservation  accepted 
him  as  Joe's  companion  and  it  was  remarked 
that  Joe  seemed  more  sociable.  Often  now 
he  would  talk  with  Herbert  for  a  long  time 
after  supper,  and  Herbert's  wife  began  to 
like  him  better  after  he  commented  on  how 
pretty  her  Sears  Roebuck  prints  were. 

One  day  Joe  left  the  dog  at  home  and 
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went  for  beer  alone.  The  little  hound  started 
out  after  him  and  was  killed  by  a  car  on  the 
highway.  Coming  home  Joe  found  his  body, 
and  his  neighbors  saw  nothing  of  him  for 
days  after  that,  for  he  stayed  in  the  woods 
after  burying  the  little  dog  tenderly  under  a 
big  pine  tree  whose  shiny  needles  would  sift 
quietly  over  him. 

About  two  years  later  when  the  Indians 
were  once  more  accustomed  to  Joe's  inde- 
pendence and  moroseness  they  were  amazed 
to  see  him  come  walking  down  the  road 
with  a  little  girl  beside  him.  All  along  the 
way  they  hung  outside  their  doors  and  win- 
dows staring  at  him,  and  many  even  yelled, 
"Who  you  got  there,  Joe?"  At  first  he 
ignored  them,  then  he  answered,  "She's  the 
child  of  my  brother  who  died,  and  I  got  to 
keep  her  with  me  a  little  while  anyway 
'cause  there  ain't  nobody  else  to  look  after 
her."  Joe  had  hardly  reached  his  house  when 
the  derisive  talking  began.  The  women  col- 
lected in  little  groups  and  the  main  theme 
of  all  of  them  was,  "Who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  Joe  taking  a  child  to  raise.  Poor 
httle  thing  won't  live  six  months."  The  men 
chuckled  about  "Joe  being  caught  just  like 
they  were,  except  worse,  because  the  child 
won't  even  his." 

Joe  had  been  amazed  himself  when  the 
county's  social  worker  told  him  to  meet  her 
at  the  courthouse  that  morning,  then 
brought  out  his  brother's  child  who  had  been 
left  in  his  care.  She  asked  Joe  about  his  home 
life,  seeming  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
was  married  and  he  replied  rather  vaguely 
that  he  lived  on  the  reservation  and  "got 
along  all  right."  As  he  and  the  child  left  the 
white  woman  said  something  about  coming 
to  see  how  they  were  getting  on,  but  Joe  was 
so  overwhelmed  he  hardly  heard  her.  All 
the  way  home  he  spoke  to  the  child  only 
once,  saying  "Your  name  is  Martha,  ain't 
it?"  It  was  getting  dark  when  they  got  to 
his  shack  and  Joe  just  showed  her  some  rab- 
bit she  could  eat  for  her  supper,  and  a  blanket 
she  could  sleep  under  on  the  old  bed,  then 
lay  down  himself  to  meditate  on  the  day. 
Martha  was  very  quiet,  staring  at  everything 
through  her  tangled  hair. 

Early  next  morning  Joe  went  out  hunt- 


ing and  no  one  saw  him  until  the  following 
day  when  Herbert  asked  him  how  his  niece 
was  getting  on.  "Certainly  did  surprise  me 
to  see  that  child,"  Joe  confided.  "My  broth- 
er lived  over  on  the  other  reservation  where 
he  had  married  a  woman,  you  know,  and  I 
hadn't  seen  this  child  but  once  before,  then 
he  died  last  week  and  left  her  to  me  to  look 
after." 

"Reckon  it'll  change  your  way  of  living 
right  much,  Joe,"  Herbert  ventured  slyly. 

Joe  nodded  mournfully,  then  said  with  a 
puzzled  look,  "It's  funny  what  she  can  do, 
though.  Like  yesterday  I  brought  a  rabbit 
home,  and  she  had  him  fried  up  as  nice  as 
anybody  would  want  when  I  got  up  this 
morning.  And  hadn't  been  bothering  any 
of  my  things  cleaning  up  either."  Herbert 
laughed  at  that,  and  Joe  went  on  in  his  house 
where  he  found  that  Martha  had  supper 
ready.  Instead  of  going  to  bed  after  eating 
he  and  Martha  stared  at  the  floor  together 
in  silence  until  the  fire  in  the  tin  heater  died 
down. 

None  of  the  Indian  women  could  make 
her  say  much  about  what  she  thought  of  her 
new  home  or  how  it  had  been  at  the  other 
reservation  though  they  tempted  her  with 
candy  and  scolded  her.  At  last  they  gave  up 
and  said  she  was  ornery  just  like  Joe  but 
when  winter  came  she  would  have  to  go  to 
school  where  they  might  teach  her  better. 
Occasionally  she  would  go  to  Herbert's 
house  and  his  wife  was  quite  charmed  by  the 
child's  delight  with  her  cheap  curtains  and 
the  same  prints  Joe  had  admired. 

Joe  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  niece,  and 
before  long  she  was  going  hunting  and  fish- 
ing with  him.  She  could  set  a  trap  almost  as 
well  as  he  and  began  to  look  like  a  little  wild 
animal  herself  in  her  tattered  dresses.  Joe 
promised  her  sheets  for  her  bed,  and  a  pretty 
dress  when  winter  came  and  he  could  sell  his 
muskrat  skins.  Those  two  never  talked  much 
but  they  understod  each  other.  In  a  whole 
day,  Joe  might  only  say  "Hold  that  line 
there,"  while  he  fixed  a  trap,  yet  they  shared 
their  pleasure  in  a  good  catch  or  a  pretty 
flower  they  found  in  the  woods  which  would 
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Surprise! 

G.  Maupin 


There  is  a  man  who  lies  in  bed 
'Most  every  day,  just  lies  and  lies. 
And  all  of  logic  he  defies, 
I've  said. 

I  v^ent  and  hit  hirri  on  the  head. 
He  opened  up  his  gentle  eyes. 
hHe  said,  "I'm  dead.    Surprise!   Surprise! 
I'm  dead." 


be  carefully  placed  in  an  old  bottle  on  the 
kitchen  table.  In  the  fall  Joe  astonished  the 
Indians  by  nailing  up  his  house,  a  miracle 
none  of  them  had  believed  possible,  and  he 
and  Martha  settled  down  to  a  routine  of  vis- 
iting the  muskrat  traps  as  winter  closed  in. 
Joe's  trips  to  the  beer  garden  gradually  came 
further  and  further  apart,  for  "that  ain't  no 
place  for  the  child"  he  confided  to  Herbert 
who  could  only  whistle  in  reply.  Herbert 
was  even  more  astonished  a  few  days  later 
when  Joe  said  casually  in  their  conversation 
that  he  sometimes  thought  he  might  get 
married  because  Martha  maybe  ought  to 
have  a  woman  around  even  though  she  could 
cook  all  right. 

Martha  had  not  gone  to  school  all  win- 
ter, and  in  January  when  snow  was  on  the 
ground  Joe  received  a  warning  from  the 
teacher  which  he  ignored.  Then  rumors  be- 
gan to  float  down  to  the  reservation  that  the 
social  worker  was  coming  to  see  Joe  as  soon 
as  the  road  was  better.   As  the  snow  began  to 


melt,  news  circulated  that  she  was  going  to 
take  the  child  away  from  him.  Before  his 
neighbors  Joe  listened  to  this  defiantly,  but 
every  day  when  he  went  out  he  locked  the 
child  in  and  made  his  house  as  impregnable 
3S  possible.  "A  pity  to  get  after  them  be- 
cause Joe  seems  so  much  better,"  Herbert 
remarked  to  his  wife,  and  even  she  said  that 
she  would  never  have  nothing  to  say  if  they 
asked  her  where  Martha  was. 

One  day  when  Joe  returned  from  his 
traps,  he  found  all  the  Indians  standing 
mournfully  around  the  ashes  of  his  house 
where  the  charred  body  of  Martha  was 
buried.  Joe  was  completely  overwhelmed 
and  he  could  not  say  a  word  to  the  other  In- 
dians who  later  whispered  that  she  ought 
not  to  have  been  left  with  only  Joe  in  the 
place  and  other  such  statements  that  would 
place  the  blame  on  him.  After  she  had  been 
buried  in  the  shallow  clay  grave,  Joe  turned 
away  from  his  people  a  silent  and  wild  look- 
ing man  who  could  never  live  among  them. 
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Comments  on  the  Movie  Production  of  Hamlet 


Fredda  Duncombe 


Had  I  ventured  to  record  my  immediate 
impressions  of  Sir  Laurence  Olivier's  pro- 
duction of  Hamlet  without  further  analysis 
of  Shakespeare's  play  and  unimpeded  by  the 
favorite  biases  of  several  scholarly  authori- 
ties, I  might  have  given  almost  unqualified, 
superlative  praise  to  the  film  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, to  the  energetic  treatment  of  the 
title  role.  In  all  fairness  to  Olivier,  I  must 
admit  that  my  previous  experience  with 
the  play  outside  of  the  mere  reading  of  it 
having  been  limited  to  the  Barter  production 
which  was  rendered  unconvincing  by  the 
unfortunately  bug-eyed  Robert  Breen's 
psychoneurotic  Hamlet,  I  found  the  cinema- 
tic Hamlet  moving,  real,  human — an  ab- 
sorbingly dynamic  contribution.  The  poetry 
of  Shakespeare's  lines  shone  luminously 
throughout,  and  even  the  most  obscure 
speeches  were  read  with  such  clarity  and 
natural  intonation  that  they  could  not  fail 
to  penetrate  the  bias  of  even  the  most  un- 
learned, unintellectual  listener.  And  I  do 
not  think  that  the  purest  purist  would 
quibble  the  point  that  to  render  Elizabethan 
English  of  the  highest  poetic  complexity  not 
only  intelligible  but  also  tenable  to  the  slang- 
accustomed  movie-goer  without  compromis- 
ing any  of  its  beauty  and  eloquence  is  no 
small  accomplishment!  In  so  doing.  Sir 
Laurence  and  his  excellent  cast  have  achieved 
the  almost  impossible;  in  this  respect  Olivier 
has  been  true  to  his  purpose:  to  make  every 
word  crystal  clear  to  the  "one  shilling  nine- 
pence  seats"  without  violating  the  integrity 
of  the  play.  How  far  beyond  the  high 
calibre  of  the  delivery  itself  the  film  version 
retains  the  integrity  of  the  play  is  almost  as 
debatable  among  scholars  and  critics  as  is 
the  character  of  Hamlet  himself;  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  touch  upon  points  in  question  in 
Olivier's  interpretation  of  Hamlet  in  this 
rather  sweeping  critical  view  of  his  film, 
for  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  divorce 
actor  from  director  in  the  full  context  of 
what  he  likes  to  call  "An  Essay  on  Hamlet." 


Any  misgivings  /  may  have  felt  while 
actually  sitting  before  the  screen  were  the 
result  of  my  disappointment  at  finding  that 
e^'en  Mr.  Olivier  had  succumbed  to  the  wiles 
of  the  "arty"  moving  camera.  There  were 
too  many  tricks,  too  many  attempts  at 
photographic  symbolism,  and  too  many  mo- 
ments when  the  camera  became  the  pro- 
tagonist. Perhaps  director  and  camera  are 
not  entirely  to  blame  for  much  of  the  wan- 
dering; it  does  not  seem  irrelevant  to  impli- 
cate one  Roger  Furse  as  guilty  saboteur.  It 
is  he  who  designed  the  huge,  drafty  struc- 
ture, part  conch  shell,  part  labyrinth,  part 
courtyard,  part  lighthouse  staircase,  part 
Simmons  bed  window  exhibit,  part  Cloisters, 
part  ziggurat,  part  Danish  pueblo,  but 
mainly  movie  setting,  which  is  the  most  re- 
cent Elsinore.  And  in  the  film  much  that  is 
valuable  in  the  text  is  lost,  and  needlessly 
lost,  because  of  the  swollen  dimensions  of 
Mr.  Purse's  setting.  The  paradox  is  that  the 
screen  text  finds  itself  confined  instead  of 
freed  by  the  very  space  now  at  its  disposal. 
To  sacrifice  great  language  for  meaningless 
pantomime;  to  have  complexity  and  in- 
nuendo dispensed  with  in  favor  of  camera 
angles;  and  to  lose  key  speeches,  characters, 
or  scenes  merely  because  so  much  time  is 
v/asted  getting  the  actors  from  one  part  of 
the  castle  to  another  is  to  encounter  a 
Hamlet  in  many  ways  dislocated  by  being 
on  location. 

Olivier  took  what  many,  myself  in- 
cluded, consider  unprecedented  liberties  in 
alterations  of  the  text.  Most  cut  versions  in 
the  theatre  have  always  found  room  for 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern;  for  so 
pivotal  a  speech  as  "O  what  a  rogue  and 
peasant  slave  am  I";  for  the  second  grave- 
digger  (who  is  not  greatly  missed,  I  feel)  ; 
for  "How  all  occasions  do  inform  against 
me";  usually  for  many  lines  or  speeches  not 
to  be  found  in  this  new  Hamlet.  The  film's 
cuts  do  not  seem  in  every  instance  wise  or 
logical  even  in  view  of  the  camera's  needs. 
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The  transposition  of  "To  be  or  not  to  be" 
until  after  Hamlet's  scene  with  Ophelia  is 
puzzling  but  does  not,  I  suppose,  really  mat- 
ter. But,  surely,  the  Fortinbras  sub-plot  and 
Hamlet's  embarkation  for  England,  in  addi- 
tion to  contributing  to  our  understanding  of 
the  Prince,  are  compounded  of  ideal  stuffs 
for  the  movies.  And  certainly  it  makes  httle 
sense  to  have  the  First  Player  express  his 
willingness  to  learn  a  "speech  of  some  dozen 
or  sixteen  hnes"  for  the  play-within-the- 
play  and  then  have  that  play  acted  entirely 
in  dumb  show! 

That  many  of  these  cuts  are  not  only 
illogical  but  needless  is  a  sorry  fact  which 
becomes  all  the  more  painful  when  we  realize 
that  the  picture  has  squandered  at  least  forty 
precious  minutes  in  stage  crosses,  in  slow 
fade-outs,  in  travelogues  up  and  down  the 
stairs  of  Mr.  Furse's  palace,  or  in  such  a  long 
and  pointless  sequence  as  the  concluding  one 
in  which,  after  a  superb  duel  and  a  very 
moving  death  scene,  the  Prince's  body  is  car- 
ried up  endless  flights  of  steps  for  no  good 
reason  (except  perhaps  to  honor  Cecil  B. 
UeMille)  to  the  castle's  highest  tower.  In 
short,  the  film  is  so  conditioned  in  its  phy- 
sical movements  that  I  am  inclined  to  hold 
Mr.  Furse  responsible  for  some  of  the  pic- 
ture's more  perplexing  omissions  rather  than 
Mr.  Olivier  or  his  able  script  editor,  Alan 
Dent.  This  is  perhaps  superficial  speculation 
on  my  part,  but  not  wholly  unfounded,  I 
think. 

That  Olivier  has  admittedly  simplified 
the.  tragedy  of  Hamlet  in  his  appeal  to  the 
"groundlings"  is  understandable  and  admir- 
able. That  he  singled  out  the  "So  oft  it 
chances  in  particular  men"  speech  as  his 
Hamlet's  tragic  theme  is  quite  justifiable, 
and  his  reading  of  the  introductory  verses 
thrown  on  the  screen  was  truly  inspired.  I 
w^as  totally  unprepared  for  the  sad  and 
utterly  unnecessary  moment  when,  in  the 
worst  radio-narrator  manner,  Mr.  Olivier's 
voice  is  heard  explaining,  "This  is  the 
tragedy  of  a  man  who  could  not  make  up 
his  mind."  Not  only  does  this  remove  any 
remnants  of  the  subtleties  and  tantalizing 
depths  already  minimized  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned cuts,  but  also  it  introduces  a  riddle  in 


itself:  where  in  Sir  Laurence's  impulsive 
Hamlet,  moving  swiftly  and  unhindered 
(not  even  by  much  deep-rooted  suspicion  of 
the  Ghost) ,  do  we  find  any  evidence  of 
procrastination? 

The  qualities  of  manliness  which  made 
Mr.  Olivier's  Henry  so  complete,  both  as  a 
man  and  an  ideal  of  kingship,  are  not  neces- 
sarily attributes  fitting  him  for  Hamlet,  "a 
man  who  could  not  make  up  his  mind,"  but 
I  did  not  find  them  unpleasing.  Sir  Laurence 
brings  no  new  understanding  of  the  Prince 
to  his  interpretation  in  the  sense  that  he 
neither  reverses  nor  heightens  tradition.  His 
innovations  stop  with  the  bleaching  of  his 
hair.  He  takes  Hamlet  as  the  single  speeches 
come  instead  of  integrating  them  into  an 
original  pattern  of  his  own  planning. 
Though  this  represents  a  certain  deficiency, 
the  fact  remains  that  no  player  now  alive 
can  read  Shakespearian  verse  as  he  does.  He 
may  at  times  be  tempted  to  throw  lines 
away,  regrettably,  as  when  he  rushes  to  the 
end  of  the  great  hall  to  scream  "The  play's 
the  thing."  He  may  surrender  to  acrobatics 
and  send  his  body  hurtling  to  the  floor  more 
often  than  necessary.  But  even  when  Mr. 
Olivier  is  by  temperament  at  odds  with  what 
he  is  saying,  he  remains  a  great  actor. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  sex  em- 
phasis is  rather  unfortunate  in  Mr.  Olivier's 
naturalistic  Hamlet.  Perhaps  it  is  inescapably 
heightened  by  Olivier's  masculinity  and  good 
looks  and  Miss  Herlie's  youth,  but  obvious 
symbolism  in  view  after  view  of  the 
"damned  couch"  indicates  his  interpretation 
of  Hamlet's  psychological  relations  with  his 
mother  and  little  is  left  to  the  imagination. 
Time  and  again  they  exchange  impassioned 
glances  and  kisses  full  on  the  mouth  (entirely 
uncalled  for  and  distasteful,  I  think),  and 
the  scene  in  Gertrude's  closet  might  have 
been  directed  by  Sigmund  Freud  himself. 

Mr.  Olivier's  Hamlet  is  otherwise  re- 
freshing and  memorably  human.  The  actor 
achieves  his  extraordinary  single  moments. 
These  include  his  delivery  of  "To  be  or  not 
to  be"  (here,  as  in  the  other  soliloquizes,  the 
illusion  of  eavesdropping  on  his  thoughts  is 

(Continued  on  page  })J 
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Legend 


Beverly  Taylor 


From  out  of  the  wide  steaming  marshes, 
the  tall  heroic  forests,  the  great  green  and 
brown  rivers,  there  rose  the  white  figure  of 
a  woman,  tall  and  fair.  The  streaming  gold 
of  her  hair  was  caught  with  glints  of  prime- 
val green,  and  perfect  was  the  symmetry  of 
her  body,  the  flesh  tinted  clean  and  cool, 
face  wide-browed  and  pure  beyond  all 
dreaming.  Man  looked  in  her  eyes  and  saw 
visions,  looked  again  and  felt  peace.  The 
flow  of  her  hair  seemed  to  melt  into  the  high 
fall  and  spray  of  unknown  waterfalls,  and 
her  beauty  and  purity  was  symbol  of  the 
earth. 

Men  coming  to  the  new  land  beheld  the 
vision  of  her  elusive  beauty.  Slowly  at  first, 
and  then  faster  and  faster  her  fame  spread, 
until  men  everywhere  left  all  they  had  to 
seek  her,  and  finding  her,  win  favor  at  her 
hands;  for  it  was  said  that  all  she  touched 
stood  pure  with  the  purity  of  night-washed 
skies,  the  untouched  purity  of  the  pre- 
world. 

Thus  the  goddess  dwelt  in  the  fair  land, 
and  sometimes  men  could  see  her  rising  from 
the  wide  steaming  marshes,  the  tall  heroic 
forests,  the  great  green-glinting  brown  riv- 
ers, but  no  one  ever  caught  her,  and  when 
they  stared  too  hard,  the  fall  of  her  hair  be- 
came the  misting  rush  of  great  waterfalls, 
and  the  white  of  her  body  the  sun  glinting 
on  the  sea.  Many  men  spent  their  lives  fol- 
lowing her,  straining  to  hear  her  low  laugh 
above  the  myriad  sounds  of  the  earth. 

Far  away  in  a  country  beyond  the  sea 
there  dwelt  a  smithy's  son,  tall  and  strong, 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  sun-bronzed 
skin.  Hoops  of  iron  circled  his  stout  arms, 
and  he  loved  to  make  the  muscles  bulge  and 
ripple,  laughing  his  great  roaring  laugh  in 
liis  pride.  One  day  he,  too,  heard  of  the  fair 
white  goddess,  the  tantahzing  mist-goddess 
whom  men  spent  their  lives  following.  And 
the  hearty  young  smithy's  son,  hearing  of 
her,  laughed  his  loud  laugh.  He  caught  his 
iron  spear  and  brandished  it  aloft.    "I  will 


conquer  her,"  he  cried  in  his  arrogance,  and 
with  the  soot  of  his  father's  forge  still  on  his 
body,  he  set  out  on  the  journey. 

After  much  traveling  through  great  for- 
ests and  over  wide  seas  he  at  length  reached 
the  land  where  the  goddess  dwelt.  Every- 
where he  went  in  this  new  land  men  told 
him  of  her  beauty  and  her  elusiveness.  1  hey 
tried  to  discourage  him  in  his  unwearying 
search,  but  he,  strong  and  arrogant,  was  de- 
termined to  catch  the  goddess  and  bend  her 
to  his  will.  And  so  he  went  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  far-stretching  forests,  crossing 
small  hidden  rivers  and  great  broad  valleys, 
ever  trying  to  catch  sight  of  her.  At  first 
many  young  men  accompanied  him_  in  a 
laughing  band,  but  one  by  one  they  wearied 
and  dropped  by  the  wayside,  until  he  found 
himself  alone,  and  it  made  him  glad. 

Through  all  his  journeyings  the  goddess 
had  watched  him,  rejoicing  in  his  strength 
and  goodliness.  But  though  she  walked  by 
him  day  and  night,  perversely  she  hid  always 
from  his  sight,  afraid  and  yet  half  longing 
for  the  day  when  she  could  reveal  herself  to 
him. 

One  gold  and  green  afternoon  he  came 
to  a  broad  river  flowing  smoothly  between 
low  banks,  and,  hot  and  tired,  he  threw  off 
his  clothes  and  plunged  into  the  cool-glow- 
ing waters.  Not  far  away  the  goddess  sat 
watching  him.  So  fair  did  he  seem  swim- 
ming lustily  in  the  river  that  she  forgot  her 
caution,  and  drew  near.  The  smithy's  son 
rose  refreshed  and  boisterous  from  the 
green-cool  river  and  beheld  her  standing  on 
the  bank.  For  a  time-stopped  second  he 
stared,  and  then  with  a  mighty  spray  and 
shower  of  sun-caught  drops,  surged  from 
the  water  and  caught  the  bemused  goddess 
in  his  wet  arms  and  bore  her  triumphantly 
into  the  forest. 

In  all  his  journeyings  the  grease  and  soot 
of  the  smithy's  forge  had  never  worn  away. 
His  hands  were  black  and  calloused,  and  his 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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LOST  WORLD 

F.  Maupin 

I  came  to  the  Planet  Earth  and  found  among  rubble  and  weed 

A  city,  silent  and  cold,  that  was  built  by  the  Race  of  Men 

Before  they  destroyed  themselves  with  their  wars  and  cunning  and  greed 

To  fall  in  the  Last  of  the  Wars,  and  never  to  rise  again. 

There  were  buildings  of  steel  and  stone  that  stood  up  tall  in  the  night. 

Beginning  to  crumble  with  age  and  falling  in  slow  decay, 

Ihat  towered  slender  and  pale  like  ghosts  that  were  lined  in  light. 

But  the  Men  who  had  reared  them  there  had  fallen  and  passed  away. 

I  went  to  a  river  port  with  its  wrecks  that  were  ships  of  old, 

With  its  great  grey  mouldering  hulks  so  long  submerged  in  the  tide; 

For  once  they  were  warm  and  they  moved,  but  now  they  were  still  and  cold 

While  the  sea  swept  through  with  a  sigh,  a  sigh  for  a  world  that  died. 

And  I  found  a  theatre  there  that  was  used  for  their  games  of  skill. 

And  weapons  I  also  found,  which  were  clumsy  but  deadly  too. 

So  the  Men  had  sports  and  played  games,  but  they  left  their  homes  to  kill 

And  had  never  come  back  again,  and  the  ages  passed  and  were  through. 

So  I  left  the  Earth  and  was  glad  when  the  grey  land  lay  below 
While  ahead  was  the  endless  sky  where  the  trails  of  the  planets  curled, 
i  he  sky  that  was  always  dark,  with  the  stars  faint  everglow. 
And  I  laughed  in  the  wind  and  was  free,  and  was  free  on  the  edge  of  the 
world. 


KAIN 

Jane  Tomlinson 

At  dawn  I  woke  to  hear  the  rain 
Fall  lightly  on  my  window  pane; 
So  quietly,  drop  after  drop 
As  if  it  never  meant  to  stop. 
I  cannot  watch  a  misty  sky. 
I  turn  away  and  know  not  why. 

How  strange  to  shun  an  instrument 

Of  such  miraculous  intent; 

A  dainty  oread  who  wraps 

A  flower  in  crystal  nets.   Perhaps 

I  cannot  bear  so  soft  a  pain. 

I  do  not  love  a  gentle  rain. 
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THE  ICON 


Dorothy  E.  Bottom 


Walter  set  his  glass  on  the  floor  and 
sprawled  back  on  the  cot  gazing  vacantly 
across  the  moving  bodies  to  the  canvasses 
leaning  against  the  opposite  wall.  Kohler's 
wide  face  crossed  his  vision.  Kohler  stared 
back  casually  at  first,  then  in  puzzled  per- 
sistence. After  a  moment,  Walter  realized 
that  Kohler  must  think  he  was  looking  at 
him.  He  lifted  his  head  and  pulled  up  his 
knees  Yogi-like  to  shake  off  the  drugged 
effect  of  warmth  and  smoke  and  beer. 

"Your  apartment  is  the  Academy  for  to- 
night," he  called  above  the  noise.  Kohler's 
expression  of  inquiry  drooped  glum. 

"It  iss  fery  well,"  he  rumbled  back.  "I 
am  gladt  ve  ahre  here  tonight.  I  hope  Johnny 
von't  break  it  op  like  the  gallery  at  the 
League  the  ohther  effening.  My  landlaty 
von't  like  it."  The  students  sitting  on  the 
floor  between  Walter  and  their  host  looked 
up  at  Kohler.  Walter  watched  Bern.  She 
had  been  at  the  gallery  party  the  week  before 
and  had  departed  early  after  all,  despite  his 
demand  that  she  stay.  He  had  not  been  to 
her  apartment  since. 

"You  left  the  party  early,  Kohler,"  Wal- 
ter shouted  still  watching  Bern.  She  had 
turned  away  to  talk  with  Bob  Vaughn. 
"You  should  have  stayed!  It  went  from  the 
League  to  the  hotel  on  54th  Street  and  lasted 
until  Tuesday!"  He  lowered  his  voice,  sud- 
denly indifferent  to  Bern.  "Johnny  was 
drunk  at  the  League.  He  is  not  drunk  to- 
night. And  if  your  landlord  doesn't  like 
your  party,  why  man!  come  live  with  me!" 

"Ach,  my  landlady  hass  in  hock  all  my 
close  for  the  rent — my  paint  box — effry- 
thing.  I  say  to  her,  take  my  pictures  and  sell 
them  for  your  rent.  She  refuses!  She  sass  I 
owe  her  so  mauch  money  she  can  put  me  out 
whaneffr  she  vants.  An'  then  she  tells  me  if 
I  effn  so  mauch  as  make  a  disturbance,  she 
will  go  to  the  polise.  She  is  a  mos'  uncul- 
tivated woman!" 

"Well,  Johnny  doesn't  have  money  any 


m.ore  to  get  drunk  with,"  Walter  offered, 
hoping  to  conclude  the  topic. 

"It  iss  not  jus'  whiskey  that  intoxicates 
though.  You  crazy  ahrtists  gat  drunk  jus' 
from  talking  to  each  ohther.  I  too  am  an 
ahrtist,  but  I  am  not  crazy  like  that!"  Wal- 
ter chuckled  at  Kohler's  complaint.  Bern 
was  watching  him  narrow-eyed  above  her 
cigarette.  He  decided  to  ignore  her. 

"I  think  you  must  be  crazy  to  paint  can- 
vasses like  that  last  of  yours."  Walter  nodded 
toward  the  frames  stacked  drying  against 
the  wall.  Kohler  smiled  truculently. 

"You  like  my  paintings?"  he  asked. 
"Rune  has  made  for  me  photostats  oflf  my 
paintings,  haff  you  not,  Rune?"  He  smiled 
at  one  of  the  group  at  his  feet.  "Lat  me  show 
them  to  you."  He  pulled  a  wallet  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Bern.  "Pass  this  to 
Valter  .  .  .  the  ones  he  did  for  me  are  fery 
nise.  I  am  pleassed.  But  his  photographs  off 
Lundquist's  new  painting  are  really  his  fin- 
est. 

Walter  glanced  quickly  to  where  Lund- 
quist  sat  at  the  far  end  of  the  flat  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  students.  Lundquist  seemed 
engrossed  in  their  talk,  Walter  thought  pos- 
sessively. "I  did  not  know  he  had  finished 
it,"  he  cried.  "Please  excuse  me,  Kohler.  I 
must  see  how  it  turned  out."  Walter  disen- 
tangled himself  and  picked  his  way  across 
the  crowded  floor.  At  the  sight  of  the  austere 
features  of  his  teacher,  the  ascetic  silver  hair, 
a  twinge  of  disgust  for  both  Kohler  and  Bern 
ran  through  him.  He  regretted  the  minutes 
he  had  wasted  on  them  away  from  Lund- 
quist. Lundquist  looked  up  as  Walter  ap- 
proached. He  seemed  pleased,  thought  Wal- 
ter. 

"Sit  down,  my  friend,"  he  said  quietly. 

Walter  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  his 
teacher's  feet.  "We  are  talking  of  our  work 
— to  what  extent  various  canvasses  by  you 
students  have  accomplished  your  intention. 
We  do  talk  endlessly  of  our  work."   Lund- 
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quist's  tone  was  kindly.  "Our  friend  Vaughn 
has  stated  an  idea  most  worthy  of  discus- 
sion." Walter  had  been  gazing  at  his  in- 
structor, watching  each  small  expression 
mark  his  features.  At  the  mention  of 
Vaughn  he  was  startled.  If  Vaughn  had 
moved  over  here,  so  might  have  Bern.  He 
should  not  like  to  talk  with  Lundquist  be- 
fore her.  He  felt  a  surprising  guilt  grip  his 
stomach.  He  wished  she  would  leave  his 
mind.  He  leaned  forward  straining  at  Lund- 
quist's  words.  To  be  swallowed  in  the  great 
wisdom  of  his  teacher!  If  only  he  could  hear 
the  fluid  thoughts,  could  live  in  the  ideas  of 
his  mind ! 

".  .  .  so  if  the  artist  gets  only  part  of  his 
original  idea  down  on  canvass  and  if  only 
one  small  detail  of  the  entire  work  is  perfect, 
he  is  fulfilled."  Walter  realized  that  Vaughn 
had  been  talking.  Vaughn  is  an  irritating 
person,  he  reflected.  Elly  Brody,  who  shared 
a  studio  with  Walter  and  Bern,  was  answer- 
ing. 

"I  don't  see  it  that  way  myself,"  she  said 
half-apologetically.  "I  don't  think  the  artist 
can  be  fulfilled  until  he  creates  something 
that  perfectly  expresses  exactly  what  he 
originally  intended.  That  would  be  the — 
the  culmination  of  his  artistic  achievement 
.  .  ."  She  paused  waiting  for  Lundquist  to 
speak.  Lundquist  considered  his  answer 
carefully.  When  he  spoke,  his  words  came 
slowly. 

"I  am  inclined  to  feel  .  .  .  perhaps  it 
does  not  matter  whether  or  not  the  final 
content  is  just  what  was  at  first  in  the  artist's 
mind,  if  the  finished  work  is  perfect.  We 
are  all  so  vulnerable  to  fault — some  of  our 
best  work  comes  from  a  chance  mistake.  We 
cannot  .  .  .  plan  perfection;  and  neither  can 
we  claim  it  for  ourselves.  I  mean  by  this 
that  a  perfect  work  does  not  belong  to  the 
artist  to  employ  as  a  measure  of  his  relative 
fulfillment;  it  belongs  to  the  beauty  of  the 
universe."  He  paused  tugging  at  his  beard. 
Then  he  continued  thoughtfully."  That  is 
cur  god,  the  universal  perfect  beauty.  And  a 
thing  of  perfection  is  a  sacrament  between 
god  and  man.  The  peculiar  claim  of  the 
man  who  chances  to  execute  perfection 
could  only  be — joyful  humility,  or,  or  grati- 


tude that  he  was  instrumental  in  the  coven- 
ant. The  experience  must  purify  him  .  .  . 
Perhaps  it  would  make  him  a  kind  of  high 
priest  or  a  son  of  God." 

Walter  had  carefully  attended  his  teach- 
er's speech.  When  he  ceased,  Walter  seized 
the  silence  to  engineer  the  exchange  to  him- 
self and  Lundquist.  I  am  the  experimenting 
antagonist,  he  thought,  and  Lundquist  the 
protagonist  of  cautious  probability. 

"Lundquist!"  he  cried.  "I  admire  your 
views  enormously,  but  here  I  feel  you  have 
denied  a  great  truth!  Man  can  plan  and 
execute  a  perfect  thing!  You  cannot  believe 
our  great  masters  are  mere  toys  of  chance! 
Consider  the  work  of  Da  Vinci  or  Michelan- 
gelo. Their  canvasses  are  most  carefully 
planned.  Their  work  and  they  themselves 
are  models  of  artistic  perfection.  And  if  a 
man  can  do  this,  can  make  a  perfect  thing, 
then  he,  himself,  becomes  in  some  way  per- 
fect— he  participates  in  the  body  of  our  per- 
fect cosmic  god!  And  his  creation  is  his 
own!  The  world's  too,  yes,  but  first  of  all 
it  is  himself  .  .  .  the  most  holy  expression  of 
himself.  So  when  a  man  creates  perfection 
— when  he  achieves  any  perfect  act,  not 
necessarily  in  art — if  he  makes  a  perfect 
movement  or  designs  a  perfect  beer  bottle  or 
even  if  he  commits  a  perfect  crime! — he  de- 
ifies himself  at  the  same  time  he  sacrifices 
before  God." 

Lundquist  had  inclined  his  head  toward 
Walter,  smiling.  "Ah,  Walter,  my  friend," 
he  said  gently,  "Your  youth  betrays  you  .  .  . 
you  are  so  very  positive.  We  can  merely 
speculate  and  discuss,  never  fully  know.  One 
generation  accepts  its  demi-gods,  another  re- 
jects them,  who  are  we  to  say  what  is  per- 
fect, we,  so  accustomed  to  imperfection, 
who  are  by  our  own  experience  ill-suited  to 
judge?"  Lundquist  paused  to  light  a 
cigarette.  He  leaned  back  comfortably, 
crossing  his  legs.  "Of  course,  we  do  arrive 
at  some  mutually  agreeable  standards.  We 
say  perfection  must  involve  a  beautiful  har- 
mony of  elements.  Yet  who  is  to  say  that 
the  creator  of  any  perfect  thing  had  planned 
just  that?  We  cannot  know.  Perhaps  if 
your  theory  be  true  we  should  recognize 
some  special  sanctity  in  the  creator.  But  it 
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does  not  actually  work  out  this  way.  We  are 
such  enigmas  to  one  another:  we  do  not  al- 
ways see  the  worth  of  an  artist  or  his  work 
until  long  after  his  death.  Were  you  right 
his  contemporaries  should  know  immediate- 
ly." Lundquist  held  up  his  hand  to  stem 
Walter's  burst  of  apology.  "No,  let  me  fin- 
ish. If  an  act  is  perfect  of  its  kind  no  mat- 
ter what  its  form — I  agree — it  participates 
in  the  cosmic  beauty.  But  we  do  not  always 
know  of  it.  Take  your  perfect  crime,  for  in- 
stance. What  is  the  measure  of  its  per- 
fection? Not  its  perpetrator  certainly — he 
may  be  merely  lucky,  not  sublime.  Its  per- 
fection depends  in  part  on  men  not  knowing 
who  performed  it.  And  surely  you  cannot 
say  we  know  it  through  the  perfection  or 
divinity  of  the  executor!" 

"But  we  do  see  this  in  others,"  Walter 
insisted  impetuously.  "That  is,  we  who  are 
working  toward  perfection  do!  The  crass 
majority  of  people  don't,  but  neither  do 
they  consider  perfection  or  the  value  of 
working  for  it — they  have  all  but  lost  their 
natural  likeness  to  the  God.  But  artists  do, 
and  we  give  reverence  to  the  men  in  whom 
we  see  it.  Observe  how  we  are  disciples  of 
Picasso  and  Hoffman.    We  know  it  in  these 


men! 


Lundquist's  level  voice  fell  in  gentle 
rhythm  behind  this  argument.  "You  can 
believe  that  now  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
because  they  are  already  acclaimed.  That 
does  not  prove  we  would  recognize  it  in  an 
unknown — in  some  of  you  students  at  the 
League  for  example." 

Walter  fought  back  the  heat  rising  with- 
in him.  He  must  justify  his  idea  to  Lund- 
quist with  calm  dialectic. 

"If  it  cannot  be  true  of  such  cases,  you 
are  entirely  right,  Lundquist,"  he  said  in 
carefully  controlled  tones.  "But  perhaps 
1  can  support  my  idea  creditably.  Let  us  con- 
sider yourself.  I  have  a  reasonable  under- 
standing of  your  work.  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  follow  a  similar  line  of  creativ- 
ity. Therefore,  if  you  should  create  a  per- 
fect abstract,  say,  from  a  perfect  idea — 
entirely  without  my  knowledge  of  it — when 


I  met  you  afterward,  I  am  certain  I  should 
realize  your  divinity  at  once!" 

"By  recognition  of  my  increased  per- 
fection?" 

"Exactly!  Your  spirit  would  be  nearer 
the  divine.  And  I  should  have  iiinucdiatc  in- 
tuition of  your  increased  perfection." 

Walter's  voice  had  deepened  passionately. 
The  hypothesis  he  had  been  gradually  build- 
ing was  now  quite  revealed.  It  shot  from  his 
consciousness  into  the  room,  reverbrating  to 
each  person,  uniting  each  mind  in  common 
speculation.  The  onlookers  of  the  duel  were 
quiet.  They  examined  his  idea  tentatively, 
v/arily,  and  waited  for  Lundquist  to  reply. 
Lundquist  cocked  his  head  and  smiled  quiz- 
zically at  Walter. 

"Perhaps,  Walter  my  fellow,"  he  said 
slowly.  "Perhaps  you  would  recognize  me 
.  .  .  But  let  us  reverse  the  entire  situation. 
Now  the  crucial  test  is,  would  I  recognize 
you?" 

The  students  pressing  around  them 
sighed  and  shifted  their  positions.  Their 
voices  broke  out  affirming,  denying. 

Walter  gazed  at  the  older  man  stunned 
by  the  impact  of  this  logical  challenge  to  his 
own  conviction.  His  mouth  framed  a 
retort,  but  the  words  sank  in  his  throat. 
His  thoughts  were  churning,  moiling.  He 
was  right!  He  knew  he  was  right!  The 
silence  had  passed.  The  tension  in  the  room 
relaxed.  Lundquist  had  turned  back  to  the 
others,  but  Walter  did  not  hear  their  words. 
He  sat  pitched  forward  on  his  stool  with  the 
dynamic  restraint  of  a  hurled  weight 
photographed  in  midflight. 

Kohler's  voice  sounded  insistently  in  his 
ears.  "As  Valter  sass,"  Kohler  was  saying, 
"society  is  composed  of  insensitive  dolts  who 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  ahrt,  and 
moreovah,  do  not  care.  But  I  say  we  ahre 
blessed  they  leaf  us  to  ouhrselfs.  The  suc- 
cessful ahrtist  soon  forgets  his  ahrt,  iss  it  not 
so,  Valter?" 

Walter  did  not  answer.  He  sat  poised  a 
moment  longer,  his  individual  power  to  act 
rendered  wholly  ineffectual  by  the  rising 
urgency  of  his  thoughts.  Then  suddenly  the 
room     was     too     hot.      He     was     angrily 
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aware  of  the  smoke  and  noise  that  rose  and 
fell  above  the  amphfied  undertone.  He  felt 
compelled  to  free  himself.  He  arose  and  fled 
the  apartment. 

II 

Walter  plunged  down  8th  Avenue  to- 
\s'ard  the  subway,  his  body  stiffly  resisting 
the  bitter  wind.  He  hunched  his  narrow 
shoulders  to  raise  the  upturned  collar  of  his 
jacket  higher  about  his  neck.  Beneath  the 
thin  cloth  of  his  trousers  pockets,  his  fingers 
ached  with  cold.  He  wheeled  around  the 
corner  and  turned  down  the  subway  steps. 
Dropping  a  nickle  in  the  turnstile,  he  pushed 
forward  on  to  the  deserted  platform.  In  the 
muggy  warmth  of  the  station,  he  relaxed  a 
little.  He  felt  a  faint  surprise  that  his  sur- 
roundings had  so  suddenly  changed.  The 
dirty  brightness  of  the  walls  stung  his  eyes 
He  pulled  out  his  hands  and  began  to  blow 
on  them.  The  tension  of  his  thoughts,  re- 
lieved temporarily  by  the  brief  walk  from 
Kohler's  apartment,  now  mounted  with 
compelling  urgency.  Lundquist's  final 
words  pounded  through  his  mind  like  taunt- 
ing needles.  He  was  swept  up  into  a  torrent 
of  rebuttal.  He  would  reassert  his  theory 
positively,  concretely,  and  regain  the  respect 
of  his  teacher!  Lundquist  had  held  the  nar- 
row view  of  the  kindly  skeptic.  He  must  be 
mistaken!  Man  can  achieve  any  heights  o^ 
perfection:  for  God  is  in  man  and  man  is 
God!  I,  Walter,  am  God  then,  and  so  is 
Lundquist.  Walter  paused  in  his  thoughts. 
But  without  a  valid  proof,  Lundquist  will 
never  fully  accept  this  potential  divinity. 
But  I,  Walter,  shall  prove  to  him  ...  I,  Wal- 
ter .  .  .  will  create  a  perfect  thing  and  show 
myself  to  him !  Then  he  will  know  the  meas- 
ure of  man!  He  will  see  my  truth  and  take 
me  to  him  .  .  .  We  will  talk  of  men's  fates 
and  lives  and  we  will  paint  the  Truth  for  all 
men  to  see  ...  I  will  be  purified,  absolved  of 
youth  and  earthly  lust .  .  .  above  Bern,  deny- 
ing Bern — and  men  will  follow  us  seeing  our 
divinity.    Oh,  it  will  be  done,  Lundquist! 

An  overpowering  emotion  surged  up 
from  the  depths  of  his  diaphragm  and  grip- 
ped his  throat.   Walter  had  been  walking  in 


extreme  agitation,  but  on  reaching  this 
climax  in  his  thought,  he  felt  quite  weary. 
He  leaned  against  a  steel  girder  and  lit  a 
cigarette.  His  train  should  be  here  by  now. 
Sighing,  he  dropped  the  dead  match.  My 
thoughts  have  gone  too  far  ahead.  Nothing 
can  be  resolved  from  such  emotionalism.  I 
must  decide  upon  a  rational  way  to  fulfil! 
this  hope.  A  canvas?  A  perfect  canvas 
would  immediately  convince  Lundquist. 
But  ah,  he  thought  wryly,  Lundquist  is  far 
more  capable  of  executing  a  perfect  canvas 
than  I,  and  he  has  not.  I  am  as  yet  incap- 
able, or,  perhaps,  too  near  my  work  to  judge 
myself  coldly.  And  truly  it  would  be  more 
valid  a  proof  if  Lundquist  does  not  see  the 
means  of  my  attainment.  He  will  recognize 
it  in  me,  not  merely  of  me.  The  act  must  take 
another  form.  Walter  rolled  away  from  the 
girder  and  resumed  his  pacing.  A  perfect 
creation.  Not  a  poem  or  sculpture,  I  think. 
I,undquist  is  right  in  part.  There  is  a  chance 
element  of  spontanity,  of  rapture,  in  creat- 
ing pure  art  that  I  cannot  blaspheme  by  in- 
ducing. My  act  will  necessarily  be  more 
mechanical. 

Walter  flicked  down  his  cigarette  and 
watched  it  fall  lightly  on  the  concrete.  It 
rolled  beside  a  patch  of  blackened  chewing 
gum.  Seeing  its  glow,  he  felt  the  compulsion 
within  him  tighten  to  near  panic.  The 
station  trembled.  Far  away  down  the  gaping 
tube  a  rushing  sound  swelled  to  a  scream. 
Walter  spun  around.  Frenzy,  he  thought. 
This  waiting  frenzy!  The  train  burst  forth 
like  a  viper  shooting  across  a  dark  and  shape- 
less dream.  Crime!  A  perfect  act  of  crime! 
The  memory  of  the  phrase  shot  back  into  his 
mind  stabbing  out  each  other  possibility.  He 
v,'as  shaken  with  the  impact  of  his  solution. 

The  doors  before  him  slid  back.  Walter 
walked  stiffly  toward  the  lighted  coach.  A 
passenger  observing  his  entrance  shifted  un- 
comfortably. Drunk,  he  decided.  Hope  he 
don't  sit  next  t'me. 

Ill 

The  following  morning  Walter  discov- 
ered once  more  the  tumultous  excitement 
that  had  possessed  him  the  previous  evening. 
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At  the  League  he  found  himself  too  agitated 
to  paint.  He  left  the  life  class  after  a  few 
minutes  and  went  to  the  gallery  to  sit  in 
the  window  and  look  out  upon  the  con- 
crete city.  I  can  know  no  peace  until  I  do 
this  thing,  he  reflected.  Nor  can  I  go  to 
Lundquist  until  it  is  accomplished.  I  will 
decide  now  what  it  shall  be.  It  will  be  clean 
crime,  complete  in  itself,  a  crime  from 
which  good  will  come  to  destroy  my  earthly 
evil.  It  will  be  a  purification  ...  It  will  be — 
must  be — fire  .  .  .  Walter  sighed  deeply.  The 
Promethean  gift  of  divinity,  beautiful  and 
terrible  and  pure.  He  glanced  down  at  his 
hands.  His  fingers  were  toying  a  book  of 
matches.  Deliberately  he  tore  one  off  and 
struck  it.  It  flared,  burning  steadily,  eating 
away  the  paper  stick  between  his  fingers  and 
its  black  knob.    In  just  a  moment — 

"May  I  have  a  light?"  Bern  stood  beside 
him.  His  ecstasy  ebbed  to  miserable  appre- 
hension. The  match  scorched  his  fingers, 
fell  to  the  floor. 

"Why  are  you  smirking?"  Walter  asked 
furiously.  He  tossed  the  book  of  matches 
from  him.    Bern  seated  herself  beside  him. 

"I  am  smiling,  Walter,  dear,"  she  an- 
swered airly.  "You  look  so  like  a  small 
boy  caught  with  the  kitchen  matches."  She 
tore  one  from  the  book  angrily  and  lit  her 
cigarette.  "I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  speak 
with  you  last  night." 

"No,"  said  Walter.  Curse  her,  curse  her. 
I  despise  you,  Bern. 

"I  wish  you  would  get  the  sketches  you 
left  at  my  apartment."  Bern's  tone  was  de- 
cisive. 

"Ah,  yes.  My  sketches."  Walter  could 
see  her  exasperation.  "I  do  want  them.  And 
the  canvas?" 

"Of  me?  Oh,  that's  at  the  flat  at  43rd 
street.  I  haven't  quite  finished  moving.  I 
must  pick  up  the  things  I  left  there  today, 
so  you  may  get  them  immediately.  They 
begin  to  tear  down  the  building  next  week. 
The  ones  on  either  side  have  already  been 
removed."  She  arose  and  picked  up  her 
sketch  book.  "Get  your  things  as  soon  as  pos- 


sible,   please.     They're    in   my    way."     She 
pulled  down  her  cap  with  a  firm  tug. 

"I  realize  your  new  apartment  is  rather 
small  quarters  for  two  people.  Not  as  roomy 
as  the  old  43rd  Street  place."  Walter  ob- 
served coldly.  "It  must  be  rather  cluttered." 

She  turned  sharply  and  stalked  away. 
Walter  glared  intensely  at  her  back.  Her 
abrupt  tone  rankled.  So  she  is  quite  done 
v/ith  me,  isn't  she!  The  edges  of  his  mouth 
twitched  in  mirthless  amusement.  Ah,  Bern, 
my  pet,  and  I  have  so  thoroughly  done  with 
you  —  you  did  not  know.  I  have  left 
you  for  a  great  sanctity.  Ahaha,  my  little 
Bern,  and  you — you  go  from  me  to  wallow 
eternally  in  your  earthly  mire.  You  are 
caught  in  flesh — but  I  have  overcome  it. 
Suddenly  he  was  possessed  by  a  rage  of  hate. 
Curse  her!  Curse  her!  In  a  frightening  flash 
of  insight  he  discovered  he  could  not  tell  if 
the  anguish  so  disturbing  him  was  caused  by 
desire  for  his  great  task  or  for  the  lost  love.  I 
will  punish  you,  Bern,  for  this  agony!  And 
then  quite  unexpectedly  he  knew  just  what 
his  act  should  be.  He  would  extract  her 
from  his  being  forever,  deny  his  past  love, 
destroy  its  last  vestige.  To  fire  the  con- 
demned apartment  house  in  which  they  had 
lived,  and  accomplish  the  final  violation  .  .  . 
to  sacrifice  his  Eden  and  his  prison  and 
thereby  become  purified,  worthy  of  the  per- 
fection, acceptable  to  Lundquist  .  .  .  this 
would  be  his  act. 

IV 

Walter  left  the  library  in  an  exultant 
mood.  In  his  breast  pocket  lay  five  pages 
hastily  torn  from  a  text  of  Chem- 
istry. Without  so  much  as  glancing  at  them, 
however,  he  could  read  the  paragraphs 
headed  "White  Phosphorus.  A  highly  in- 
flammable solid  .  .  ."  He  headed  toward 
Bern's  apartment.  She  would  still  be  there 
packing. 

He  stopped  at  a  Pharmacy  two  blocks 
above  his  destination.  At  the  back  of  the 
store  was  the  patent  medicine  counter. 

"Have  you  white  phosphorus?"  he  asked 
tlie  white  gowned  man  who  came  briskly 
from  the  small  room  behind  the  panel. 
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"How  much  do  you  want?"  The  man 
tapped  his  pencil  on  the  counter. 

"I  simply  want  to  know  if  you  carry  it. 
I  don't  need  it  immediately." 

The  man  regarded  him  quizzically. 
"Sure  we  have  it.  You  can  get  it  anywhere." 

"Thank  you,"  Walter  said  and  turned 
to  go. 

"Better  look  out  for  it  when  you  do  get 
it,"  the  pharmacist  called  after  him. 
"Carry  it  under  water  if  you  don't  want  to 
get  yerself  burned  up."  Walter  smiled  to 
himself.  Under  water,  for  phosphorus 
bursts  into  flame  the  moment  it  dries.  But 
water  soaked  rags  evaporate  slowly.  He 
quickened  his  step. 

Bern  was  kneeling,  back  to  the  door,  be- 
tween bins  of  discarded  trash,  piling  books 
in  a  crate.  Walter  surveyed  the  room  as  one 
might  look  into  the  closet  of  a  dead  man 
whose  coffin  lid  was  still  open.  It  seemed 
small  and  filthy,  incredibly  forlorn.  The 
hull  of  sucked  fruit. 

"The  refuse  of  death,"  Walter  said 
theatrically.  Bern  spun  on  her  heels  with  a 
gasp. 

"Walter,  damn  it!  What  do  you  mean 
by  frightening  .  .  ."  She  wiped  her  fore- 
head.  "Get  out  of  here!" 

"Just  beginning  to  stink.  Or  did  it  ever 
have  the  life  enough  to  die?  Wasn't  it  al- 
ways a  mock  and  a  sham?"  Walter  walked 
into  the  flat. 

"What  do  you  want?  Tell  me  and  get 
out  of  here." 

"You  shouldn't  leave  your  door  open  if 
you  don't  want  visitors.  Can't  you  lock  the 
front  door?"  Walter  spoke  lightly.  He  ob- 
served that  Bern  was  very  angry.  "Or  do 
you  just  have  the  key  to  your  apartment?" 

"The  keys  have  all  been  handed  in  to  the 
real  estate  office.  Is  that  all  you  want  to 
know?" 

Walter  walked  aimlessly  around  the 
room,  kicking  at  the  piles  of  papers  stacked 
carelessly  on  the  floor.  "No.  Tell  me  why 
your  things  haven't  been  stolen  if  anyone 
can  just  walk  in." 

"I  kept  my  key,  that's  why.    Now  will 


you  please  get  out  of  here  immediately, 
Walter?  I  am  in  no  mood  to  put  up  with 
you. 

"Isn't  that  sad?"  Walter  replied  easily. 
"Anyone  could  have  picked  your  lock,  you 
know."  He  felt  the  antagonism  of  Bern's 
cold  anger.  "Very  well,  don't  be  impatient. 
I  want  to  get  my  canvas.  You  may  keep 
the  sketches  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you  so  much.  Perhaps  the  gar- 
bage man  needs  a  picture  for  his  office!" 
She  stood  up  stiffly,  drew  from  the 
bin  beside  her  a  roll  of  canvas,  and  shoved 
it  toward  Walter.    He  unrolled  it  slowly. 

"This  is  a  rather  pleasing  example  of  my 
immature  work,"  he  remarked,  "even 
though  I  did  flatter  you  enormously.  My 
little  work  of  love.  I  think  I  shall  frame  it. 
Don't  you  think  a  flame-colored  border 
would  be  interesting,  Bern?" 

"Your  taste  is  atrocious,"  she  snapped. 
"Now  will  you  please  go?" 

"Is  the  water  still  turned  on?"  Walter 
asked.    "I  want  a  drink." 

Bern  stood  hands  on  hips  while  Walter 
went  to  the  sink  and  turned  the  spigot.  The 
facet  choked  and  gurgled,  then  spat  forth  a 
rusty  spray.  Walter  shut  it  off  and  walked 
back  to  Bern. 

"You  are  wearing  a  new  scarf."  Bern 
regarded  him  coldly.  "A  present?"  She  did 
not  move  before  his  slow  advance.  "A 
pretty  present,  Bern?" 

"Yes,  a  present,"  she  shouted.  "Now 
get  out!"  Her  eyes  were  glaring  into  his,  re- 
turning his  hate.  Walter  fingered  the  scarf 
about  her  neck. 

"I  should  like  to  have  it  for  myself, 
Bern"  he  said  softly.  Suddenly  he  caught 
her  close. 

"Damn  you,  Walter!  Let  me  go!"  Bern 
hissed.  She  wrenched  herself  free  and  moved 
back  against  the  wall.  "Get  out!  Get  out!" 
Walter  walked  slowly  toward  her. 

"No,  Bern,  I  shan't  let  you  go,"  he  whis- 
pered. "I  despise  you  too  much,  Bern."  He 
grasped  her  wrist  gripping  with  all  his 
strength.  Bern  caught  his  arms  in  an  out- 
raged embrace  and  they  fell  crashing  against 
the  wall.    Walter  pressed  his  whole  weight 
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against  her.    "I  want  that  scarf,  Bern,"  he 
said  softly. 

"Walter!   Let  me  go!" 

"No,  Bern,  no." 


V 

When  Walter  returned  to  the  apartment 
the  following  day,  he  carried  his  paint  box 
stuffed  with  old  rags  and  a  jug  of  alcohol  in 
which  floated  the  macaroni  sticks  of  phos- 
phorus. In  his  pocket  was  a  scarf  and  the 
folded  canvas.  He  broke  the  lock  to  Bern's 
apartment  nimbly,  let  himself  in  and  closed 
the  door  behind.  Bern  had  taken  many  of 
the  boxes  with  her  the  day  before  but  the 
flat  was  still  cluttered  with  paper  and  bins 
of  refuse.  Walter  placed  his  parcels  on  the 
floor  and  stepped  softly  through  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms.  Today  he  felt  no  nostalgia  as  he 
viewed  the  apartment,  did  not  long  for  the 
living  spirit  that  formerly  pervaded  the 
rooms.  His  shadow  had  left  yesterday.  He 
fancied  that  he  had  passed  through  the  first 
stage  of  his  human  condition  and  that  each 
state  must  end  in  agony  until  the  final 
triumph  was  attained.  Having  finished  with 
his  primary  earthy  passion,  he  had  lived  a 
short  while  in  the  second  stage  of  aesthetic 
love  of  beauty  and  idea.  But  now  he  could 
transcend  this  apprenticeship  and  enter  in 
the  third  and  final  condition  of  progressive 
divinity.  Hereafter  the  perfection  must 
accumulate  until  he  discarded  the  human 
state  and  fused  with  the  cosmic  god.  And  so 
he  walked  through  the  apartment  imperson- 
ally as  though  he  had  never  before  been 
there.  It  was  nothing  but  the  frame  for  his 
sacrifice  and  offering. 

He  returned  to  the  main  room  and 
squatted  beside  his  equipment.  This  will  be 
a  truly  perfect  thing,  he  thought,  for  no  one 
could  ever  suppose  that  I  would  fire  this 
building.  And  I  will  be  gone  when  the  flame 
flowers.  I  shall  be  with  Lundquist  when  the 
last  drops  of  water  dry  and  this  match 
house  crumbles.  Lundquist  will  know  my 
anointment  when  the  fire  bursts,  he  will 
receive  me  with  acclaim. 


He  took  out  the  rags  and  wet  them  at 
the  sink.  Two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  to 
dry  out  if  my  test  was  correct.  The  air 
last  night  held  more  humidity  than  today. 
I  will  wet  them  more  thoroughly. 

Leaving  the  rags  at  the  edge  of  the  basin, 
Walter  dragged  the  trash-filled  bins  to  the 
middle  of  the  room.  In  the  center  he  placed 
a  flat  wooden  box.  Next  he  carried  the  jar 
of  phosphorus  and  alcohol  to  the  sink  and 
emptied  It  onto  the  rags.  Then  wringing 
out  the  cloths,  he  placed  a  handful  of  the 
white  sticks  in  one  rag  and  covered  it 
carefully  to  form  a  damp  ball.  When  he 
had  fashioned  six  large  wads,  he  took  them 
to  the  wooden  box.  Stooping  beside  it, 
he  pulled  forth  the  portrait,  unrolled  it 
and  placed  it  on  top  of  the  box.  Bern's 
face  laughed  up  at  him.  "The  flesh," 
he  murmured,  and  then,  "The  agony,"  as  he 
covered  her  with  the  scarf.  He  picked  up 
the  balls  of  rags  and  held  them  poised  as  an 
offering.  As  he  knelt,  a  slow  ecstasy  crept 
into  his  being.  His  spirit  fled  his  bodily  shell 
and  took  on  the  power  and  grace  of  perfec- 
tion. "The  God,"  he  whispered  as  he  laid  it 
on  the  scarf,  "the  God  who  Is  now  me."  He 
felt  a  humble,  total  piety.  "Thank  thee, 
thank  thee,"  he  murmured.  He  gave  him- 
self over  to  the  moment  of  winging  love. 
He  was  all  spirit  mounting  higher,  higher. 
Then  came  a  wild,  unholy  joy  to  shatter  his 
quietness.  He  leaped  to  his  feet  and  flung 
forth  his  arms.  "It  Is  I!"  he  shouted  in 
passionate  triumph.  "May  all  men  see!" 
And  slamming  shut  his  paint  box,  rushed 
from  the  building. 


VI 


He  walked  quickly  away  from  the  build- 
ing, his  paint  box  pressed  deep  under  his 
arm.  At  the  end  of  the  block  he  was  almost 
running.  Consciousness  of  the  house  behind 
him  prickled  his  back.  The  building  was 
alive  now  watching  him,  creator  and 
destroyer,  as  an  enormous  pregnant  woman 
might  watch  the  departure  of  the  father  to 
her  unborn  child.  His  blood  pumped  slcken- 
ingly  through  his  body.    Triumphant  fear 
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.  .  .  He  could  neither  feel  his  walking  move- 
ments nor  see  the  street  through  the  emotion 
flooding  his  head.  He  felt  as  though  he 
walked  across  a  tremendous  stage  and  be- 
yond the  footlights  an  unseen  audience 
pounded  deafening  applause.  He  had  fin- 
ished his  concert,  but  the  realization  that  his 
work  had  been  brilliantly  accomplished 
would  not  come  until  he  reached  the  wings. 
He  fought  to  maintain  his  dignified  bearing, 
walk  slowly,  stave  off  his  secret  joy. 

He  was  at  57th  Street.  Go  to  Lund- 
quist's  now?  He  is  expecting  me.  But  I  am 
not  yet  ready.  This  is  my  own  moment,  it 
is  mine,  he  thought  .  .  .  Not  even  Lundquist 
.  .  .  He  turned  into  McNally's  bar. 
Through  the  dim  entrance,  past  the  bar  to 
the  last  hidden  booth.  He  eased  awkwardly 
across  the  bench  to  the  depths  of  the  cor- 
ner. The  linoleum  table  before  him  seemed 
unbelievably  blank.  It  was  solid  and  unreal. 
He  stared  at  a  little  spot  of  spilled  liquid. 
If  wavered  rythmically  larger,  smaller, 
closer,  closer.  As  his  breathing  came  slower 
the  spot  assumed  a  fixed  shape.  Walter 
realized  the  box  was  cutting  into  his  side. 
Absently  he  put  it  aside  and  turned  back  to 
the  spot.  Dirty  rag,  hand  moving.  The  spot 
was  gone. 

"Order?" 

"Beer." 

His  thoughts  mulled  slowly  back  to  the 
house.  Yes.  He  had  done  it.  Walter  sighed, 
relaxing  against  the  wall.  Remembering,  he 
turned  his  wrist.  Half  past  ten.  By  four- 
thirty,  certainly,  it  will  have  happened. 

"One  beer,  one  dime."  The  hand  banged 
a  glass  in  front  of  him,  sloshing  new  pud- 
dles on  the  table.  Walter  lit  a  cigarette,  in- 
haling deeply.  He  would  not  blow  out  this 
smoke.  It  eased  the  waiting,  it  iL'as  waiting 
for  the  moment.  He  exhaled  with  painful 
deliberation.  From  the  pit  of  his  being  he 
could  feel  a  clear  sweet  joy  arising.  The 
throbbing  behind  his  eyes  cooled  impercep- 
tibly to  pure,  loving  omniscience.  He  looked 
around  slowly.  The  booth  in  front,  the  bar 
to  the  left  seemed  much  smaller,  beautifully 
distinct.  I  have  done  it,  thought  Walter.  He 
was  filled  with  quiet  happiness.  The  surpris- 


ing lovehness  of  his  surroundings  seemed 
quite  natural.  Human  beings  are  so  beauti- 
ful, he  thought.  The  bartender — the  drunk 
teetering  on  his  stool.  Child,  thought  Walter, 
lost  child.  He  lifted  his  beer  and  drank  it 
down.  Its  warmth  brought  his  attention 
abruptly  back  to  himself.  "Why,  I  did  it," 
he  spoke  aloud  his  amazement.  "A  perfect 
act  ...  I  did  it!"  He  glanced  quickly  at  his 
watch.  Quarter  past  eleven.  He  was  to  meet 
Lundquist  at  noon.  He  clammered  from  the 
booth,  grasped  his  paint  box  firmly,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  street. 

Walking  toward  the  apartment,  Walter 
caried  himself  deliberately  erect.  He  studied 
each  paserby.  They  see  it,  he  thought 
triumphantly,  these  foolish  people  see  it. 

He  stopped  at  a  delicatessen  and 
bought  four  bumpers  of  beer.  Lundquist 
and  I  will  celebrate,  he  thought.  At  four- 
thirty  he  will  know  me,  then  we  will  drink 
to  this  deed  of  mine.  His  excitement  re- 
turned and  with  it  a  need  for  haste.  He 
hurried  across  the  street  to  the  brownstone 
building  where  Lundquist  lived.  Third  floor. 
Lie  leaped  up  the  steps  two  by  two. 

"Lundquist!"  he  called  from  the  end  of 
the  hall.  "Lundquist,  I  have  come  to  see 
you!"  He  threw  open  the  door  to  the 
artist's  flat.  Lundquist  was  at  the  window, 
brush  in  hand,  studying  an  incomplete  can- 
vas.  He  did  not  turn. 

"Come  in,  come  in,"  he  called.  "I  am 
about  to  discover  something — don't  make 
me  stop  now." 

Walter  closed  the  door  and  walked 
across  the  room.  He  put  down  his  paint  box 
and  placed  the  beer  on  the  table.  "Don't  dis- 
turb yourself  for  me,"  he  cried  gaily. 

Lundquist  looked  up.  Walter  seemed 
unusually  excited. 

"What  have  you  brought?"  he  asked. 
"Beer?"  Ah,  good,  good,  Walter.  I  should 
indeed  like  a  beer." 

"Not  for  now,"  Walter  said  quickly.  He 
could  scarcely  contain  the  need  to  tell  Lund- 
quist. "We  must  drink  it  later — a  toast  to 
me!"   He  laughed  exultantly. 

"Ahha,    my    friend,"    said    Lundquist. 
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"You  are  teasing  me.  What  have  you  done 
that  pleases  you  so?  You  are  just  about  to 
tell  me."  Walter  laughed  again  in  joy. 

"I  have  done  a  wonderful  thing,  Lund- 
quist,  to  which  we  must  drink  before  long!" 

Lundquist  smiled  indulgently  and 
turned  back  to  his  work.  "Very  well,  Wai- 
ter, but  let  me  know  immediately  when  we 
can  drink." 

"You  will  know,"  Walter  rejoined.  "You 
3/ourself  will  tell  me." 

Lundquist  did  not  reply.  Walter  walked 
to  the  window.  When  that  clock  in  the 
restaurant  across  the  street  read  4:15  the 
house  would  be  burning.  People  would  be 
swarming  from  the  tenements  and  shops 
watching  the  fire,  standing  insecure  and 
frightened  before  its  uncontrolled  fury, 
smug  in  their  assurance  that  this  time  they 
themselves  were  not  in  danger.  And  the 
helpless  screeching  trucks.  Ah,  he  should 
be  there  to  see  the  mighty  havoc  of  his  hand- 
iwork. His  own  apocalypse  this  fire,  re- 
leasing him  of  earth,  burning  out  itself  for 
his  divinity.    Its  power  swept  into  his  being. 

He  moved  away  from  the  window.  Ab- 
sently picking  up  his  sketch  pad  and  paint 
box,  he  seated  himself  on  the  floor.  Just  now 
if  I  should  paint,  I  could  create  the  most  per- 
fect canvas  ever  made  by  man  .  .  .  Why  this 
is  true!  He  was  surprised.  I  can  paint  per- 
fectly now.  There  was  a  peace  in  knowing 
this  he  had  never  before  experienced.  Now 
he  need  struggle  to  express  himself  no  longer 
— he  need  not  even  paint  at  all!  If  I  so  de- 
sire I  can  get  a  scholarship  at  the  League,  or 
better  still,  with  Lundquist.  He  will  accept 
me  gladly.  Unexpectedly  a  stunning  real- 
ization came  to  him.  Why  I  have  nothing 
to  learn  from  Lundquist  now,  he  thought. 
Not  since  I  have  entered  the  condition  of 
perfection.  I  can  learn  from  none  but  the 
greatest  of  masters  and  from  myself.  My 
work  would  probably  be  quite  different  if  I 
were  to  paint.  He  gripped  the  charcoal  firm- 
ly and  made  a  tentative  mark  on  the  sketch 
pad.  It  was  a  heavy  firm  line  that  dominated 
the  white  paper.  Walter  could  feel  the 
power  in  him  like  a  heavy  plastic  block.  He 
made  another  mark.   Then  he  was  sketching 


rapidly,  effortlessly.  After  some  while  he 
held  up  the  book  and  regarded  his  work. 
I'here  iias  a  sudden  change  in  his  style.  A 
curious  phenomenon,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
conclusive  proof  of  his  achievement.  An 
increased  excellence.  He  felt  that  he  should 
never  again  have  to  work  at  painting.  What- 
ever he  produced  was  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
perfect. 

"Well,  Walter  fellow,  are  you  ready  to 
stop?"  Lundquist  had  been  watching  him, 
but  this  knowledge  did  not  please  him  as  it 
would  have  the  day  before.  "It  is  really  too 
late  to  work  by  the  window." 

"Why  what  time  is  it?"  Walter  de- 
manded.  "How  is  it  dark  so  early?" 

"Past  five,  I  should  say.  You  have  been 
v/orking  all  afternoon." 

Walter  leaped  to  his  feet.  "Past  five! 
It  cannot  be  past  five!  Why  didn't  you  call 
me,  Lundquist?  Why  didn't  you  let  me 
know?" 

"Call  you?  When,  Walter?  No,  I  let 
you  finish  your  sketch  .  .  .  But  the  light  is 
bad  now  and  you  must  stop." 

"You  did  not  call  me  at  four-thirty." 
Walter  was  outraged.  He  stalked  to  his 
teacher  and  gripped  his  shoulders  as  if  to 
shake  him.   "Do  you  not  know  me?" 

"Was  I  meant  to  call  you,  my  friend?  I 
am  sorry  if  I  forgot."  Lundquist  seemed 
puzzled.    "What  is  the  matter?" 

Walter  flung  himself  away.  "Nothing, 
nothing.  Perhaps  it  is  not  time."  He  paced 
restlessly  about  the  room.  Lundquist 
watched  him  closely.  In  a  moment  he  ven- 
tured, "What  were  you  painting  so  ab- 
sorbed?" Walter  stopped  short,  fighting  to 
control  himself.  His  power  returned  with 
its  dignity.  Perhaps  Lundquist  would  need 
further  manifestation  of  his  new  condition. 
He  picked  up  the  drawing  and  handed  it  to 
him.   Lundquist  studied  it  carefully. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  it?"  Walter  de- 
manded. 

Lundquist  seemed  to  chose  his  reply 
judiciously.  Finally  he  said,  "I  see  it  has 
come  through." 

"What  do  you  mean  anyway?"  Walter's 
tone  was  rough. 
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"You  have  been  tending  toward  this 
style  for  some  time,  haven't  you.  I  had 
rather  thought  you  would  channel  it  into, 
well,  more  cumulative  expression,"  Lund- 
quist  said  slowly.  Walter  took  the  sketch 
from  him  and  looked  himself. 

"I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean," 
he  declared.  "This  is  my  most  unique  work 
yet.  It  is  entirely  new  ...  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  gradual  development. 
Rather  good  too,  I  think.  I  am  very  well 
satisfied  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he 
added  on  sudden  inspiration,  "I  think  I  will 
win  the  Greenwich  show  with  it." 

"I  had  hoped  you  would  enter,"  Lund- 
quist  said  quietly.  "I  thought  the  oil  you  did 
of  Kohler  last  summer  would  have  a  very 
good  chance  in  this  show." 

"Baah.  Last  summer!  I  have  done  with 
that  kindergarten  art.  I  feel  now  that  I 
have  found  my  true  medium."  He  slid  the 
drawing  in  his  paint  box  and  shut  the  lid. 
"Yes,  I  like  this  very  much."  Lundquist 
made  no  comment.  He  was  watching  Walter 
intently.  Walter  drew  himself  up  and  stared 
back,  for  a  long  moment.  Then  his  voice 
barked  loud. 

"Do  you  know  me  now?" 

Lundquist  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  "I 
am  afraid  not,  Walter.  You  are  offended?" 
Walter  had  resumed  his  pacing.  He  glared 
at  the  floor.  "No,  I  am  disappointed  in  you," 
he  said  harshly. 

"I  have  failed  to  see  something  you  ex- 
pected of  me,"  Lundquist  said  at  last.  Wal- 
ter shrugged  his  exasperation. 

"Well  .  .  ."  he  said.  "Let  us  have  the 
beer."  He  looked  at  his  watch.  5:45.  It 
was  past  time.  His  calculations  could  not  be 
that  far  wrong.  Lundquist  is  being  quite 
stupid,  he  thought.  He  opened  two  of  the 
bumpers.  Handing  one  to  Lundquist,  he 
lifted  his  high.  "Let  us  drink  to  me,  Lund- 
quist. For  I  have  eaten  ambrosia."  He  drank 
deep.  Lundquist  turned  his  bottle  thought- 
fully around  and  around  in  the  light. 

"What  is  it,  Walter?  Tell  me  what  it  is 
that  bothers  you." 

"You  do  not  understand  because  you  are 
like  a  foolish  moth,"  Walter's  tone  was  chal- 


lenging. "A  coward  moth  that  flutters  help- 
lessly around  the  desire  of  its  soul  yet  does 
not  dare  to  enter." 

"The  moth  that  embraces  its  desire  sur- 
renders its  self.  It  is  no  longer  a  moth," 
said  Lundquist  sadly. 

Walter  glared  at  him  in  fury.  Then  he 
lifted  his  bottle  and  hurled  it  crashing  to  the 
floor. 

"It  is  that  you  refuse  to  acknowledge 
me!"  he  shouted. 

Lundquist  smiled  sorrowfully  at  the  beer 
trickling  between  the  floor  boards.  He  knew 
that  when  Walter  came  to  himself  he  would 
not  come  back. 

"You  are  not  yourself  today,  Walter,  my 
fellow,"  he  said  softly.  But  Walter  had 
gone. 

VII 

Walter  stormed  through  the  bleak 
streets.  It  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  his 
great  recognition  had  been  frustrated.  That 
Lundquist  should  refuse  to  receive  him! 
Lundquist  was  a  jealous  and  a  bigoted  cow- 
ard, and  he  was  astounded  that  he,  Walter, 
had  so  misplaced  his  trust.  Incredible  that 
his  plan  had  gone  so  awry! 

He  found  himself  before  Bern's  apart- 
ment house.  Bern  would  recognize  him  for 
she  knew  him  well.  He  entered  the  foyer 
and  pulled  out  the  speaking  tube  beneath  her 
mail  box.  Then  he  dropped  it.  No!  He  was 
done  with  Bern!  She  was  dead  for  him  in  his 
holiness.  Not  Bern.  But  the  emotion  surg- 
ing within  him  demanded  confession.  He 
snatched  the  tube  again  and  pressed  the  bell. 
He  could  taunt  her. 

"Bern!  Bern,  this  is  me!"  There  was  a 
waiting  breathing  and  humming  through 
the  tube.   Then  a  click. 

Walter  threw  the  tube  from  his  hand 
cursing.  Damn  little  snip.  He  realized 
now  that  he  must  exhibit  his  power.  It  can- 
not matter  if  I  tell  It,  he  thought.  This  is  an 
invincible  power.  Lundquist  merely  refused 
to  acknowledge  me  because  he  envies  my 
greatness.  But  others  won't.  They  will  see 
the  power  in  me. 

But  there  was  no  one  to  tell.    Walter 
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slammed  the  door  and  stepped  heavily  to  the 
street. 

"Oop,  escuse  me  .  .  .  Oh,  Valter,  Valter! 
Vere  are  you  going?"  Walter  spun  around. 
It  was  Kohler,  stupid  little  Kohler.  I  shall 
squash  him  like  a  bug.  He  stood  tall  to  tower 
over  the  little  man. 

"I  haft  not  seen  you  for  three  days.  What 
haff  you  been  doing?"  Walter  stared  down 
at  him  in  silence. 

"I  have  done  a  great  deed,"  he  said  at 
last.  "A  tremendous  act,  Kohler.  Do  you 
not  know  me?" 

"Ohohohoh,"  Kohler  cried  merrily. 
''Valter,  you  are  drunk!" 

"I  must  tell  of  it  now.  I  will  tell  you, 
even  you,  Kohler."  He  pronounced  each 
word  separately,  viciously.  "Let  us  go  to 
your  flat  and  I  will  tell  you  of  it." 

"Ohho,  Valter!  So  drunk.  No,  I  don't 
vant  my  place  broken  oop.  Let  us  go  oop 
to  Bern's  house,  shall  ve?" 

Walter  frowned  down  with  all  his  might. 
Kohler  hesitated  a  moment  before  mounting 
the  steps.  "You  don't  vant  to  come?  No? 
Oh,  Valter,  so  very  intoxicated!" 

Walter  walked  slowly  away.  He  could 
scarcely  contain  his  rage  and  contempt. 
Those  ridiculous  fakes,  he  thought  grimly.  1 
should  strike  them  all  dead.  He  paused  at  the 
street  corner  indecisively.  Then  he  knew 
where  he  would  go.  Brody.  Brody  will 
understand,  he  thought.  She  is  a  sensitive 
girl. 
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with  milky-white  feet,  scooped  up  the  wet 
crying  bundle  that  was  Florrie,  and  with 
soothing  tones,  carried  her  up  to  the  blanket 
on  the  beach.  Marty  watched  as  the  lady 
soon  gathered  up  the  blanket  with  Florrie 
and  went  away. 

She  sat  quietly  for  several  minutes,  and 
thought  about  what  had  happened.  Then, 
she  saw  a  sandpiper  over  beyond  a  castle. 
She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  ran  over  the 
castle  to  catch  the  little  white  bird.  She 
laughed  again  as  she  ran;  the  sand  was  soft 
under  her  bare  feet. 
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lust  rough  and  unkind.  The  stain  on  his 
body  rubbed  off  on  her  white  skin,  and  her 
golden  hair  became  tangled  and  caught  with 
clots  of  grease  and  coarse  dirt.  Triumphant 
he  rose  from  the  couch  by  the  river  and  be- 
held the  woman  lying  broken  and  befouled 
at  his  feet.  With  a  great  roar  of  laughter 
the  smithy's  son  took  up  his  iron  spear  and 
caught  her  body  on  its  cruel  point,  and 
tossed  the  limp  white  thing  high  into  the 
sky  for  all  to  see,  and  it  fell  and  fell  and 
splashed  into  the  river,  and  her  blood  stained 
the  waters  red  and  dark  brown.  While  the 
son  laughed  on  the  bank  the  merciful  river 
bore  her  away  into  the  sea,  and  the  smithy's 
son  ruled  the  earth,  destroying  the  great 
forests,  scarring  the  earth,  and  muddying 
its  rivers.  And  from  that  day  forth  he  was 
the  god  of  the  land. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  MOVIE  PRODUCTION,  HAMLET 

,  .  (Continued  from   page  2) 

suggested  by  our  hearing  his  voice  on  the 
sound  track  and  yet  seeing  him  move  his  hps 
to  speak  only  on  an  occasional,  dramatically 
pitched  line)  ;  the  easy  naturalness  of  his 
speech  to  the  players;  his  uninhibited  rib- 
aldry with  Ophelia  at  the  play;  his  acid 
humor  in  all  his  dealings  with  Polonius  and 
with  the  king  when  referring  to  the  dead 
counselor's  whereabouts;  his  entire  relation- 
ship with  Horatio;  his  apostrophe  to  Yorick; 
his  asking  forgiveness  of  Laertes;  and  the 
athletic  fury  of  his  duel. 

As  a  director,  Mr.  Olivier  faces  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  giving  outward  form  to  inter- 
nal tragedy;  the  final  tragic  action  of  Ham- 
let is  in  the  mind.  If  this  interior  struggle  is 
not  totally  realized  in  the  film,  the  melo- 
drama —  the  grand,  gory,  breathtaking 
melodrama  which  is  also  Hamlet — is  made 
the  most  of.  When  not  slowed  down  by 
Mr.  Purse's  setting,  Mr.  Olivier  and  his  fel- 
low-players keep  it  lunging  on  its  blood- 
stained way. 

Mixed  in  its  merits  this  Hamlet  may  be 
— the  very  clarity  which  is  achieved  through 
visual  aids,  simplification,  and  obvious  inter- 
pretation is  the  ultimate  limitation  of  the 
unlimited  vison  of  the  uncut  text — but  this 
seems  clear.  In  spite  of  what  is  arguable  in 
the  production  or  the  cutting  and  notwith- 
standing disappointments,  the  film  always 
aims  at  the  best  and  sometimes  achieves  it 
thrillingly. 
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"I  know."  Johnny  was  so  patient.  "I'm 
perfect.  I'm  like  your  Morrow  feller.  Wan't 
to  go  up  top  so's  I  can  get  a  cigarette?" 

"Sure,  Johnny.  Anything  you  want." 
Up  on  deck,  Luke  watched  jealously. 
Johnny's  got  a  trick  of  lighting  them  with 
one  hand,  he  thought;  he  puts  it  in  the  corner 
of  his  mouth  and  strikes  the  match  on  the 
wall.  I  wonder  how  much  cigarettes  cost? 
I  bet  I  could  learn  to  do  that.  Johnny  won't 
let  me  smoke  here,  but  if  I  did  it  home,  he 
wouldn't  know. 

Johnny  threw  down  the  cigarette,  care- 
lessly stamping  it  with  his  foot.  "I'm  goin' 
back  for  a  minute;  want  to  come  along?" 

Any  other  time,  Luke  would  have  gladly 
gone.  "Not  now,  I  don't  think,  Johnny." 
The  cigarette  was  still  lit. 

He  watched  the  little,  powerful  figure 
disappear  around  the  curve  of  the  cabin.  I 
want  to  grow  up  and  look  just  like  Johnny, 
he  thought.  I'll  prob'ly  be  bigger,  though.  I 
wish  I  wouldn't. 

He  picked  up  the  glowing  stub  and 
went  over  to  the  edge,  where  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  quay  gave  a  little  brightness. 
He  puffed  cautiously  at  the  end  of  the  cig- 
arette; it  drew  easily.  Why,  smoking  was 
easy!  He  sat  down  on  the  very  end  of  the 
deck,  his  legs  swinging  over,  and  puffed 
away,  the  butt  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth, 
just  like  Johnny. 

Down  at  the  end  of  the  quay,  two  figures 
came  within  the  circle  of  light.  One  was 
Barn.  He'd  better  not  try  to  call  me  Lucy 
here,  the  boy  thought;  he'd  just  better  not 
dare.  Johnny'd  fix  him,  he  would  for  a  fact! 
The  other  was  Rose.  If  she  knew  as  much 
about  him  as  I  do,  she'd  never  go  out  with 
him.  She  doesn't  know  how  mean  he  is.  And 
besides,  if  she  once  knew  Johnny,  how  could 
sh.e  ever  go  out  with  anybody  else?  Why, 
Barn's  the  meanest  man  in  the  whole  world, 
and  Johnny  would  never  even  hurt  a  fly. 
Barn's  always  trying  to  hurt  me,  and  John- 
ny'd never  hurt  me  for  the  world.  Rose  is 
awful  lucky  to  know  Johnny,  and  so  am  I. 
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The  figures  disappeared  from  the  Hght. 
Johnny  was  nice  to  leave  such  a  long  piece. 
I  bet  I  look  .  .  . 

Strong  fingers  twisted  themselves  in  his 
hair.  I  didn't  hear  a  thing;  Johnny  moves 
like  a  cat!  Strong  fingers,  swaying  him  back 
and  forth. 

"Smokin',  eh  boy?"  Johnny  took  the 
cigarette  and  threw  it  out  into  the  water, 
where  it  hissed  and  died. 

"You  mad?" 

"Not  exactly,  boy.  I  was  smokin'  at 
your  age.  But  don't  you  do  it,  Luke.  I  don't 
want  on  top  of  all  my  other  sins  to  be 
teachin'  you  how  to  smoke." 

There  he  goes  again,  thought  Luke.  At 
least  he  isn't  mad.  I've  never  really  seen 
him  mad. 

Back  in  the  cabin  they  could  talk  again. 
It  wasn't  late  yet. 

"Why'd  you  go  to  sea,  Johnny?" 

"No  other  choice,  boy.  Got  kicked  out 
of  school  for  fighting  at  twelve,  jumped  a 
coastwise  tub  and  was  off." 

"I  think  you're  pretty  lucky,  Johnny. 
I'd  love  to  run  away  to  sea."  And  I  wish 
I  could  fight,  really  well,  you  know.  Tell 
me  something,  Johnny  .  .  ." 

"Yeah." 

"Do  you  really  love  the  sea?"  Gee! — 
that  sounded  pretty  corny  even  to  him. 
But  Johnny  took  him  seriously. 

"That's  a  kind  of  a  queer  question,  boy. 
I  don't  know  the  same  sea  your  friend  Mor- 
row knew.  You  see,  the  one  I  know's  not 
glamorous,  Luke,  just  hard  work.  I  guess 
I've  been  workin'  on  every  sort  of  tub  afloat, 
in  the  time  I've  been  at  it.  Filthy  rotten 
steamers  on  the  Panamanian  run,  and  their 
boilers  in  summer;  boy,  I've  wished  I  was  in 
hell  so's  I  could  get  a  breath  of  cool  air!  And 
a  little  coastwise  cutter  that  broke  down  off 
Hatteras  before  a  storm  and  all  of  us  aboard, 
we  bawled  for  fear  of  dyin'.  A  sailin'  job 
like  this  /.  B.  here,  she's  more  like  it.  She's 
alive,  and  you  can  do  things  with  her.  But 
many's  the  night  I've  brought  her  through 
ugly  weather,  dead  for  sleep,  soaked  through 
in  winter,  tryin'  to  scream  orders  in  the  mid- 
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die  of  a  tearin',  blindin'  wind."  But  he's  not 
looking  at  me,  Luke  thought;  he's  looking 
past  me.  "And  that's  not  all,  boy.  Never 
havin'  any  money;  you  don't  understand 
that  yet,  but  you  will.  And  never  bein' 
really  able  to  bathe.  D'you  think  I  like  to 
stay  this  way?  And  never  knowin'  any  de- 
cent people;  not  real  nice  people;  they  won't 
have  anything  to  do  with  you,  they  won't, 
and  they  don't  trust  you.  The  hfe  sort  of 
shapes  us,  boy.  We've  got  to  be  as  rough  as 
it  is,  as  hard  as  it  is.  It  sort  of  changes  us, 
boy,  to  fight  back  like  animals,  not  like  men 
...  it  sort  of  teaches  us  .  .  .  Luke!  What  sort 
of  rot  have  I  been  tellin'  you!" 

"I  don't  know,  Johnny.  You've  been 
talking  so  fast  I  can't  quite  tell  what  you're 
talking  about.  I  think  you  meant  you  don't 
Hke  the  sea." 

"You're  wrong  there,  boy.  I  do.  And 
I'll  stick  to  her  as  long  as  I'm  alive.  Listen! 
did  you  hear  that?  Sounded  like  someone  up 
top. 

Luke  was  back  on  safe  ground  again.  Of 
course  Johnny  liked  the  sea;  he  had  to;  he 
wouldn't  be  Johnny  otherwise.  How  in  the 
world  did  I  doubt  him?  Johnny  is  Johnny; 
Johnny'll  always  be  the  same,  just  like 
Marah.  "That's  Barn,  I  guess.  I  saw  him  at 
the  other  end  of  the  quay  just  before  you 
caught  me  smoking." 

"Barn,  eh?  I  have  some  things  to  say  to 
him." 

I  shouldn't  do  it,  but  I  sure  do  like  to 
hear  Johnny  call  down  Barn,  Luke  thought. 
His  voice's  always  so  gentle,  but  he  doesn't 
mean  it  gentle  at  all.  I've  never  heard  him 
raise  his  voice.  I've  never  seen  him  mad  at 
anybody,  ever. 

"I  was  so  afraid  you'd  say  you  were  sorry 
you  were  a  skipper,  Johnny." 

Johnny  laughed,  his  warm,  low  laughter 
filling  the  little  cabin.  "You  little  fool." 
Barn  came  and  stood  in  the  doorway,  and 
then  ambled  over  to  the  map.  He  looks  as 
though  he  owns  the  ship  himself,  the  boy 
thought.    Johnny'll  show  him. 

"Where  did  you  go  without  talkin'  to  me 
first?"  Gentle,  low  voice. 

"Private  business,  Johnny.  Important 
business." 
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"What  business  is  so  dam-all  important 
that  you  can  walk  off  my  ship  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  me?"   Less  gentle,  this  time. 

"This  was  a  personal  affair,  Johnny. 
Johnny,  believe  me  when  I  say  I  had  to  go 
in  a  hurry." 

"Why,  Barn  you  little  .  .  ."  Johnny  got 
to  his  feet.  The  great  shadow  that  the  lan- 
tern threw  behind  him  fell  over  Luke,  and 
touched  him  with  sudden,  unreasoning  fear. 

"Johnny!  Don't  get  so  excited.  I  know 
where  Barn  was,  and  it  icas  personal,  im- 
portant business."  Gee,  he  hated  to  stick  up 
for  Barn  like  this!  "He  was  out  with  Rose 
tonight,  weren't  you,  Barn.  I  saw  him  when 
I  was  out  on  the  deck." 

"So  Barn  and  Rose  were  out  together. 
How  nice."  Johnny  could  move  like  a  cat. 
He  was  doing  it  now. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time?  Did  Rose 
have  a  good  time?  Did  she  say  anything 
about  me?"  Johnny  had  never  spoken  like 
this  before.  His  low,  warm  voice  had  gone 
up  like  a  woman's.  Luke  felt  fear  rising  in  his 
throat  like  water,  cutting  off  his  air,  choking 
him. 

"Johnny,  I  only — " 

"Barn,  you  knew  Rosie  was  my  girl." 

Johnny  could  raise  his  voice,  then; 
Johnny  could  almost  shout.  Luke,  huddled 
by  the  door,  felt  his  whole  universe  col- 
lapsing under  him.  Don't  get  mad,  Johnny, 
don't,  don't!   I'm  trusting  you. 

Their  words  came  to  the  boy  like  the 
other  side  of  a  dream. 

"She  isn't  anybody's  girl,  Johnny,  hon- 
est she  isn't.  A  common  little  slut  like  that!" 
Barn  with  his  back  to  the  map,  Johnny  fac- 
ing him. 

Johnny,  Johnny,  don't  let  me  down. 
Johnny  .  .  . 

"Anyway,  we  only  just  .  .  ." 

The  flickering  lamp  crashed  against  the 
map  with  the  ugly  sound  of  splintering 
glass,  and  changed  the  warm  cabin  suddenly 
into  a  black,  unknown  place.  Barn  screamed 
in  the  darkness,  and  then  screamed  again, 
liis  voice  trailing  off  in  a  little  half -sound  like 
a  sob;  Johnny  said  nothing.  Luke  clung 
closer  to  the  door;  he  had  a  horrid  empty 


feeling  in  his  stomach,  and  his  head  swam 
dizzily,  and  he  only  knew  he  was  afraid. 
The  room  was  still  except  for  Barn's  almost 
childish  moaning  and  the  soft,  sickening 
sound  of  blows,  unhurried,  but  persistant. 
After  a  time  the  moans  died  away  and  stop- 
ped; in  a  minute  the  blows  stopped  too, 
leaving  the  room  quiet  in  the  blackness. 

Luke  pulled  open  the  door  and  raced  up 
the  stairs  to  the  deck.  The  cool  air  wrapped 
around  the  bewildered  boy.  A  single  light 
burned  at  the  end  of  the  quay;  there  was 
hght  there,  and  safety.  He  stumbled  across 
the  deck  and  climbed  up  on  the  quay,  awk- 
ward, not  realizing  that  his  eyes  were  blind 
with  hot  tears.  He  had  just  made  it  when 
someone  else  came  up  on  deck. 

"Luke!    Luke,  boy  .  .  ." 

The  little  ship  below  him  lay  like  an  un- 
familiar thing.  The  man  was  an  unknown 
shadow,  calling  to  him  unfamiHar  words. 

"Luke.   It's  Johnny.   Come  here,  boy." 

He  had  shouted  at  Barn  earlier  that  eve- 
ning. He  understood  Barn,  and  he  hated 
him.  But  this  was  a  strange  man,  a  man  that 
he'd  never  even  seen  before.  He  shook  his 
head  without  speaking.  He  didn't  know  this 
man. 

"Luke!  Aren't  you  comin'  back?  Aren't 
you  ever  comin'  back?" 

He  shook  his  head  again.  Turning 
around,  he  started  running  down  the  quay, 
running  towards  the  light,  running.  The 
boards  under  his  feet  were  old  and  uneven, 
and  close  on  both  sides  was  the  river.  Blind, 
without  feeling,  without  understanding,  he 
went  by  instinct,  racing  down  the  echoing 
boards  he  knew  so  well  from  other  summer 
nights. 

The  mud  was  under  him  now;  now  the 
grass,  and  there  high  above  was  the  circle  of 
the  light.  He  flung  himself  against  the  light- 
post,  head  down,  gasping  for  breath.  Slowly, 
slowly,  his  head  began  to  clear;  he  began  to 
remember,  to  realize  what  had  happened. 
Then,  and  then  only,  did  he  understand  his 
loss.    Johnny  .  .  .  Johnny,  and  Marah  .  .  . 

He  cried,  not  as  girls  cry,  for  little 
things,  but  the  long,  tearing,  strangling  sobs 
of  a  boy's  broken  heart. 
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Of  the  Moon ^"'/^     Clarkson 

A  Madrigal Barbara  Jane  Reich 

Humph!      Joiie  Sibold 
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J.  P.  BELL  COMPANY 

STATION  ERS 
PRINTERS 
BINDERS 

DIAL    2-3435 
816    Main    Street  Lynchburg,   Va. 


B  ALDWI  N 

First  With  Your 

Favorite  Fashions 

IT'S    LIKE   NEW! 

I   Never  Realized  There  Could  Be 

Such  A  Difference  In  Dry  Cleaning 

Our  Sanitone  Service  Is  a  Better 

Kind  of  Dry  Cleaning 

%tiitclifieids 

CLEANERS  A^D  DYERS 

Consult   Our   College    Representatives 
JOAN    KUEHNLE  SUE  WHITAKER 


FLOWERS   ACCORDING   TO 


See 
JEAN    PROBECK 


Woodward  &  Loth r op 

Washington  13,  D.  C 


Compliments 
of 
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Express  ^ 

the  NEW  YOU 

with  our  gentle,  feminine 

Fashions 

inspired 

by  Godey's  famous 

"Lady's  Book" 

Main  at  7th  Street 


ALLIED    PHARMACY,    Inc. 

Allied    Arts    Building 
DIAL  2-3466 


Specializing   in 

PRESCRIPTION    WORK 
SICK    ROOM    SUPPLIES 

NURSERY   SUPPLIES 
AND    DRUG   SUNDRIES 

"ALMAY     NON-ALLERGIC     COSMETICS" 


I'm  sure  that  I  shall  never  eat 

A  more  delicious  piece  of  meat; 

Be  it  roast  or  be  it  ham, 

Fillet  mignon,  or  plain  old  spam, 

Lobster,  shrimp,  mackerel  too, 

Soft  shelled  crab,  or  oyster  stew, 

Southern  chicken,  leg  of  lamb, 

Turkey  served  with  cranberry  jam, 

Hot  dog,  hamburger,  B.  L.  T. — 

The  WHITE  HOUSE  serves  'em  all,  you  see. 

Verse  is  writ  by  fools  like  us. 

But  good  food's  served  by  BILL  and  SUS. 
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Cortes  Espanoles 


A  GUEST  OF  FRANCO 

As  fold  by  Marilyn  Fisher  fo  Ann  Belser 


The  fabulous  dream  of  every  college 
Spanish  major  came  true  for  me  last  summer 
in  a  most  unusual  and  unplausible  way.  I 
was  reading  the  newspaper  one  evening  last 
spring  when  a  small  advertisement  entitled 
"See  Romantic  Old  Spain"  caught  my  eye. 
Almost  before  I  knew  it  Kitty  Barker  and  I 
were  in  flight  to  Madrid  by  Trans-Ocean 
Airways  under  the  auspices  of  Youth  Argosy 
for  a  two-month  visit  in  Spain  as  the  guests 
of  Franco.  We  were  a  part  of  a  group  of  50 
travelers  (most  of  whom  were  college  pro- 
fessors) who  were  chosen  to  visit  Spain  as  a 
good  will  gift  on  the  part  of  Franco.  Our 
expenses  were  the  barest  amount,  the  differ- 
ence being  paid  by  the  Spanish  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Institute  of  Span- 
ish Culture.  It  was  intended  that  we  should 
study  at  the  University  of  Madrid  while 
there.   We  did  attend  classes  every  morning 


but  school  was  the  smallest  part  of  our  ex- 
periences. 

When  our  plane  landed  in  Madrid  we 
were  given  ration  cards  for  bread,  potatoes, 
sugar,  rice  and  much  of  what  we  would  call 
staff  of  life  foods.  There  is  an  active  black- 
market  in  Spain  as  in  all  European  countries. 
There  is  no  white  bread  even  in  the  hotels 
and  to  procure  it  from  the  black  market  it 
costs  one  dollar  a  loaf.  Even  this  is  stale  and 
hard.  We  also  were  given  money  declaration 
cards.  Our  money  was  checked  as  we  en- 
tered and  as  we  left  to  see  that  we  did  not 
sell  at  a  profit  our  much  needed  American 
dollars. 

Madrid  seems  much  like  N.  Y.  C,  with 
its  expensive  shops,  theatres  and  kitero  park. 
The  Gran  Via  (calle  de  Jose  Antonio  Primo 
de  Rivera)  is  the  5  th  Avenue  of  Madrid.  The 
shops  are  stocked,  windows  are  filled  with 
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lovely  displays  but  the  prices  are  so  prohibi- 
tive that  there  is  a  very  small  market  for 
these  goods.  There  is  poverty  everywhere — 
To  see  hotel  waiters  dressed  first  in  immacu- 
late tails  and  white  tie  while  serving  dinner, 
and  then  to  see  them  again  leaving  the  hotel 
by  the  back  door  in  rags  and  tatters  is  heart- 
breaking. There  is  a  constant  tension  in  all 
parts  of  Spain  caused  by  the  great  division 
of  wealth;  there  is  no  middle  class,  and  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  social  freedom.  People  are 
allowed  to  talk  as  they  please  about  the  po- 
Htical  situation,  but  crowds  are  never  al- 
lowed to  gather. 

Madrid  is  made  an  unusual  city  by  the 
peculiar  climate  which  it  has.  In  the  sum- 
mer Madrid  is  oppressively  hot.  Most  people 
who  are  able  leave  during  the  hot  months 
for  the  mountains  or  seashore.  One  day  while 
we  were  there  the  temperature  was  158'^ 
Fahrenheit.  This  excessive  heat  makes  Madrid 
almost  a  ghost  town  during  the  early  after- 
noon hours  and  governs  the  working  activi- 
ties of  the  entire  city.  Stores  open  in  the 
morning  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  Lunch  is 
served  between  2  and  3  o'clock,  and  then  all 
Spain  partakes  of  an  enjoyable  siesta.  The 
stores  and  offices  open  again  from  4  to  8 
p.  m.,  and  dinner  is  rarely  served  in  Spain  be- 
fore 10:30  p.  m.  The  drought  last  summer 
was  terrific  because  of  the  lack  of  snow  the 
winter  before.  All  the  rivers  were  dry  and 
dust  rested  inches  deep  for  miles  along  the 
flat  plains.  Water  was  the  scarcest  of  items. 
In  our  hotel  the  water  was  turned  on  for  two 
hours  in  the  morning  and  three  hours  in  the 
evening.  It  ran  either  hot  or  cold  but  never 
hot  and  cold  at  the  same  time.  Also,  because 
Spain  has  no  abundant  supplies  of  coal,  all 
her  power  is  water  generated.  Last  summer 
the  drought  caused  Spain  to  have  no  elec- 
tricity and  consequently  no  elevators  would 
run.  Our  room  was  on  the  tenth  floor  and 
you  can  well  imagine  that  we  tried  to  go  up 
and  down  only  once  a  day.  To  walk  down- 
stairs and  find  that  you  had  forgotten  your 
wallet  or  handkerchief  was  a  major  catas- 
trophe. 

The  scenery  is  unimaginably  different 
from  anything  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  city  limits    (which  is  almost  a  perfect 


dividing  line  between  city  and  country) 
stretches  a  long,  broad  and  very  flat  plain 
that  is  covered  as  far  as  one  can  see,  with 
vineyard  after  vineyard  or  olive  orchards, 
one  after  another.  It  is  so  dusty  that  there  is 
hardly  any  color  at  all.  The  green  of  the 
olives  and  the  dark  bark  of  the  trees  look  all 
the  same  shade  in  the  dust.  These  plains 
spread  for  a  great  distance  as  flat  as  the  ocean 
itself  until  the  eyes  catch  the  view  of  the 
mountainous  background  which  seems  to 
loom  up  from  the  dusty  surface  as  giant 
mountains  unaided  in  strength  by  gradually 
rising  foothills. 

During  our  stay  in  Spain  it  became  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  we  were  being  enter- 
tained strictly  for  reason  of  propaganda. 
Spain  is  starving  for  the  American  dollar, 
and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  one  of  their  am- 
bitions was  to  secure  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
their  nation. 

In  all  towns  which  we  visited  we  were 
met  by  the  mayor  or  sometimes  even  by  the 
governor  of  the  province  who  feated  us  with 
cocktails  and  rare  foods  as  the  most  generous 
of  hosts  who  simply  loved  Americans  be- 
cause they  were  such  a  true,  strong  nation, 
and  then  we  were  shown  Franco's  works,  his 
housing  projects,  social  aid  measures  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  things  he  had  done 
for  Spain. 

We  were  taken  to  the  Cortes  Espanoles 
(Supreme  Court)  where  the  chief  justice 
feted  us  with  a  large  cocktail  party.  Some 
of  the  older  members  of  our  group  were  in- 
vited to  a  reception  to  meet  Franco,  but  I 
was  told  that  I  was  much  too  young  for  the 
honor.  We  were  taken  to  the  Fascist  news- 
paper, Ya,  which  had  generously  given  so 
much  space  to  pictures  of  our  group,  the  vis- 
iting Americans,  all  during  our  stay  (we 
even  made  the  newsreels) .  We  were  shown 
the  old  Moorish  lands,  relics  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  were  incessantly  told  of 
the  glory  of  the  victory  of  Franco  over  the 
"Reds"  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  At  all 
times  the  cry  was  "God  bless  Franco  and 
America,"  and  the  underlying  sigh  was: 
"Why  don't  Americans  like  us?  Why  doesn't 
America  give  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  Spain?" 
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SMALL,  SMUG  SUBURBIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Joan  Hess 


Small,  smug  suburbia,  U.  S.  A.  Large, 
imperious  houses  looked  down  their  noses, 
and  sat  properly  in  their  allotted  places. 
They  were  brick,  clapboard,  stucco.  Early 
American,  Cape  Cod,  pseudo-English 
Manor  houses.  The  kind  the  real  estate  ad- 
vertisements described  as:  "Twelve  room, 
center  hall  plan  house;  oil  heat;  sunken  liv- 
ing room,  with  wood-burning  fireplace;  col- 
ored tile  bath;  stall  showers.  Excellent  value 
for  discriminating  buyer."  All  the  houses 
had  neat,  trim  lawns,  bordered  with  precise 
plantings  of  Taxus,  Cedar,  Rhododendron, 
and  last  Easter's  Azaleas.  In  the  spring  the 
landscape  gardeners  spread  pungent,  clotted 
manure;  and  in  the  summer  there  was  the 
constant  swoosh-swoosh  of  the  automatic 
sprinkler.  Fronting  the  houses  were  smooth, 
well  swept  sidewalks.  Hard,  shiny  automo- 
biles were  pulled  squarely  up  to  curbstones. 
Broad,  winding  streets  were  dappled  with 
shade  from  wise  old  trees,  whose  branches 
harbored  squirrels  with  mangy,  rat-like  tails. 

Crisp,  white-clad,  and  quite  proper 
nursemaids  wheeled  rubber-tired  carriages 
on  the  smooth  sidewalk.  The  carriages  were 
filled  with  woolen  carriage  covers;  blanket 
clips;  plastic  toys;  and  small,  clean  babies 
dressed  in  hand-knitted  suits. 

Nearer  the  village,  the  houses  get  smaller; 
and  they  lose  their  mhibitions.  They  sprawl 
lazily  in  the  sun,  unmindful  of  peeling  paint 
or  dingy  shutters.  The  lawns  struggle  here — 
the  constant  battle  of  grass  and  weeds. 
Shrubs  are  too  big  or  too  small;  papers  and 
leaves  play  leapfrog  in  the  breeze.  The  side- 
walks are  used  for  roller  skating  and  allot 
space  for  such  undying  messages  as:  "Johnny 
is  a  stinker"  and  "Peter  loves  Jane." 

In  between  the  houses,  and  elbowing 
them  a  bit,  are  the  apartment  houses.  They 
are  tall  and  slim.  They  are  built  of  mellowed 
brick  or  sickly  stucco.  They  are  of  every 
conceivable  architectural  period  —  from 
Spanish  Romanesque  to  Georgian-Colonial. 
They    bear    fanciful   names   such   as:    Kent 


Manor;  The  Pare  Chateau;  and  The  Barce- 
lona. 

The  streets  are  busier  here.  Children  on 
their  way  home  from  school  are  noisily  eat- 
ing ice-cream  cones.  Babies  with  runny 
noses  cry  in  parked  carriages.  Housewives 
in  last  year's  sequinned  dresses,  huddle  to- 
gether in  little  groups,  talking.  The  store 
fronts  look  like  clever  movie  sets.  They  are 
too  quaint,  too  well  matched  to  the  com- 
munity— the  cobbler;  the  tobacconist;  the 
pharmacist. 

And  what  of  the  people? 

There  are  matriarchal  dowagers  in  be- 
flowered  hats  returning  home  from  a  tiring 
day  in  the  city.  They  have  been  to  a  bridge 
at  The  Plaza  for  some  worthy  charity.  (Why 
didn't  Edna  bid  spades?)  There  are  chic, 
young  matrons  dressed  in  good  tweeds  driv- 
ing station  wagons  to  the  little  railroad  sta- 
tion. (The  5:52  is  always  late!)  There  are 
dapper,  retired  business  men  with  graying 
hair.  There  are  young  men  with  tanned  faces, 
who  slap  folded  copies  of  The  Sim  against 
their  sides  as  they  walk  from  the  train.  Then 
it's  "Hello,  darling,"  the  slam  of  the  station 
wagon  door,  and  they  lean  over  to  kiss  her 
proffered  cheek.  There  are  little  girls  with 
bright  faces.  When  they  bend  over,  you  can 
tell  that  their  ruffled  panties  match  their 
dresses  exactly.  There  are  little  boys  running 
after  shiny-coated  cocker  spaniels. 

These  are  the  right  people.  They  belong 
to  The  Sun  and  Surf,  the  community  beach 
club  where  everyone  knows  everyone  else. 
A  good  place  for  summer  romances.  "And 
my  dear,  we  do  have  the  best  time — cocktails 
every  evening  in  someone  else's  cabana!" 
And  they  sit  on  the  sand  and  bask  in  bathing 
suits  which  never  get  near  the  water.  For 
those  who  like  their  recreation  nearer  home, 
there  is  the  cool,  green  expanse  of  the  courts 
at  The  West  Side  Tennis  Club.  Brown,  mus- 
cular bodies;  and  "we  always  wear  white  on 
the  courts";  and  cool  drinks  on  the  patio, 
and  watch  the  sun  go  down  back  of  the 
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stadium.  "We  take  our  tennis  seriously,  you 
know."  The  pain  of  Inter-club  tourna- 
ments; the  excitement  of  the  Nationals.  And 
there  are  always  celebrities! 

Of  course  In  the  winter  there  is  Miss 
Ehler's  dancing  class  for  the  children  .  .  . 
white  gloves  and  punch  in  little  cups.  For 
the  grown-ups  there  are  community  meet- 
ings (Keep  Our  Gardens  Lovely)  ;  informa- 
tive lectures;  a  play  In  town;  dinner  and 
bridge  with  the  KIrbys;  the  church  anniver- 
sary dinner. 

And  she  was  part  of  it  all.  This  was  her 
town;  she  had  lived  here  all  her  life.  She  was 
part  of  this  tight,  little  world.  She  had  al- 
ways been  a  nice  girl;  and  she  thought 
mournfully,  she  always  would  be.  It  had 
been  drilled  Into  her;  what  was  right.  So 
she  always  smiled  at  her  mother's  friends; 
and  never  wore  too  much  make  up;  and  never 
hung  around  Schmitt's  Pharmacy  with  the 
high  school  gang.  Her  friends  were  from 
the  right  families  and  belonged  to  the  right 
clubs.  It  was  hard  for  a  newcomer  to  break 
through.  They  talked  good  tolerance.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  smile  and  speak  to  the 
Jewish  girls  at  school.  Then  they  would 
speak  quietly  in  small,  huddled  groups  about 
the  type  of  people  that  were  moving  Into  the 
community  .  .  .  and  It  wasn't  like  it  used  to 
be  .  .  .  and  wasn't  it  a  shame?  Then  suddenly 
It  would  be:  "What  are  you  wearing  to  Na- 
dlne's  party?"   That  was  how  It  went. 

She  was  always  on  top  In  school.  She 
went  around  with  the  popular  crowd,  who 
got  asked  everywhere,  and  got  elected  to  all 
the  Important  offices  and  were  the  teacher's 
pets.  The  other  girls  In  their  cheap  clothes 
looked  at  them  with  hard  eyes. 

Something  was  missing.  At  first  It  was 
hardly  noticeable,  but  as  time  passed,  the 
restless,  vague  feeling  grew.  It  would  come 
upon  her  suddenly  In  the  midst  of  a  party, 
while  Bill  was  playing  his  version  of  Russian 
chopsticks  on  the  piano,  and  people  milled 
about  her,  laughing.  Or  it  would  steal  to  her 
thoughts  at  a  steak  fry  on  the  beach,  when 
the  stars  were  high  and  clear  above,  and  their 
fire  glowed  magically.  It  was  a  feeling  of 
a-loneness.  In  the  midst  of  the  laughter  and 
songs,  she  would  feel  apart,  separated  from 


these  boys  and  girls  she  had  known  all  her 
life.  She  felt  above  their  gayety,  their  fun, 
as  if  she  were  an  old,  maiden  aunt  sent  along 
as  chaperone. 

And  the  feeling  came  to  her  sometimes 
at  home,  at  that  time  of  evening  when  the 
lights  were  turned  on,  and  the  odors  of  din- 
ner cooking  permeated  the  air.  Mother 
would  be  there,  a  little  weary  looking  after 
a  day  full  of  telephone  calls,  luncheon  dates, 
and  shopping.  Eventually,  she  would  hear 
dad's  key  in  the  lock,  and  she  would  run  to 
meet  him.  She  would  notice  that  there  were 
little  puffs  under  his  eyes,  and  that  his  hair 
was  thinning.  So  she  would  hug  him  tightly 
to  shut  out  the  thought  of  him  growing  old. 
And  when  he  asked,  "What's  new,  pump- 
kin?" she  would  shrug  her  shoulders  and  say, 
"Oh,  nothing."  And  it  was  always  the  same. 
The  deadly  pattern  .   .  .  her  parents  were 


caught  m  it. 


She  would  go  into  her  bedroom — which 
reflected  her  personality;  the  strange  clutter 
of  half-little  girl,  half-woman.  She  could 
look  ahead,  and  see  the  days  before  her.  In 
this  house.  The  routine;  the  monotony.  The 
right  life  with  the  right  people.  The  right 
path  marked  out  for  her.  Do  what  her  fam- 
ily wanted  her  to;  think  the  way  they  did; 
do  what  they  said  was  right.  After  college 
she  would  get  a  refined  kind  of  job,  and  be 
very  vital,  and  wear  tailored  suits.  She  would 
spend  her  evenings  reading  all  the  latest  best 
sellers,  or  go  Into  town  with  eligible  young 
bachelors  and  be  seen  at  the  smart  little  clubs. 
And  there  would  always  be  the  hit  shows  to 
see;  "And  my  dear,  you  simply  must  meet 
my  nephew,  Fred,"  from  the  dowagers  in 
the  flowered  hats.  But  then,  eventually,  she 
would  marry  the  man  they  all  expected  her 
to,  the  right  man.  He  would  be,  of  course, 
Don;  tall,  rangy,  and  easygoing.  Don,  from 
the  right  kind  of  family  who  knew  all  the 
people  she  knew.  He  liked  highballs,  and 
tennis;  good  tweeds  and  good  looking  wom- 
en. She  had  grown  up  with  him  .  .  .  she 
could  still  remember  him  as  a  freckle- faced 
little  boy  In  short  pants  .  .  .  they  had  gone 
to  Miss  Peacock's  kindergarten  together,  and 
held  hands. 

(Contiuucd  on  page  26) 
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THE  LAST  NIGHT 


F.  Maupin 


"I  don'  want  y'  t'  go,  Jack.  I  don'  want 
y'  t'  go  .  .  ."  she  pleaded  softly. 

The  river  waited,  silent  and  black  in  the 
night.  It  washed  patiently  up  against  the 
crumbling  river  wall,  and  fell  back  again 
with  a  sharp,  sucking  sound. 

"Aw,  come  on,  Maggie!"  Her  com- 
panion stopped,  and  they  leaned  together 
against  the  old  wall.  She  was  quiet  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  this  time  his  nearness  did  not 
comfort  her.  He  flicked  the  short  butt  of 
a  cigarette  from  his  hand;  it  arc-ed  out  into 
the  darkness  until  the  murky  water  drowned 
the  thin  red  point  of  light,  suddenly  and 
irrevocably. 

The  old,  vague  fear  was  still  there.  It 
kept  eating  at  her,  nagging  her — -more  a 
thing  of  the  body  than  of  the  mind.  She 
flinched  from  it  as  a  cowed  dog  quivers  back 
from  a  certain  punishment  that  he  does  not 
understand.  She  did  not  know  what  it  was 
that  felt  so  tense  inside  her,  stretching  tight, 
tight,  clutching  at  her  breath  and  at  her 
rapidly  beating  heart. 

"Jack?"  It  was  almost  a  whimper. 

"Maggie.  Don'  be  a  fool.  Y'  know  I  got 
'a  go.  We  got  'a  be  down  river  t'  th'  coast 
by  mornin'.    Y'  don'  want  me  t'  jump  ship, 

do  y'?" 

The  wind  came  in  strongly  from  across 
the  water.  It  brushed  suddenly  against  her, 
lifting  her  bobbed  hair,  and  she  shivered.  She 
stiffened.  The  fear  stretched  tighter,  tighter 
through  her. 

The  breeze  had  touched  the  water,  too. 
It  rose  and  fell  quickly  now,  but  still  as 
glassy  as  black  gelatine,  moving  up  and 
down,  deep  and  dull. 

Farther  down  the  quay  came  a  low 
rumble,  unexplained,  but  not  strange  in  it- 
self. Something  began  to  creak,  back  and 
forth,  unhurriedly.  Familiar  night  sounds — 
but  tonight  they  seemed  oddly  eerie  in  the 
foreboding  stillness. 


She  did  not  know  why  she  was  afraid. 
The  wind  came  even  stronger  now,  wrap- 
ping around  her,  chilling  her.  The  wall  un- 
der her  arms  was  clammy  and  damp.  And 
ahead  of  her  on  three  sides  lay  the  river, 
completely  timeless  and  serene. 

And  then  he  said  quietly,  "Look,  Maggie 
— the  moon  .  .  ." 

She  turned  and  looked  where  he  pointed. 
The  moon  had  come  up  over  the  edge  of  the 
water. 

She  shrank  back.  The  moon  had  been 
golden  the  night  before.  But  not  tonight. 
Tonight  it  stared  at  her  white  and  bleak  and 
utterly  dead,  the  white  of  a  fish's  belly,  or  a 
drowned  man's  face. 

And  then  she  knew.  The  dread  that  had 
been  pent  up  in  her  all  evening  found  tongue 
at  last. 

"Jack!"  she  screamed.  "Don'  go!  Don' 
go!  You'll  never  come  back,  I  know  y' 
won't!    You'll  never  come  back!" 

The  tears  streaked  down  her  face,  let 
loose  now,  hot  and  bitter.  She  was  trembling. 
But  the  river,  sucking  sharply  in  and  out  at 
the  wall,  had  not  changed  at  all.  The  same 
impenetrable  black  water  that  had  put  out 
the  lighted  cigarette  still  waited  as  patiently 
and  as  serenely  as  it  had  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Dark  and  glassy,  the  river 
waited. 


Lines  composed  upon  the  occasion  of 
just  having  finished  studying  numerous 
long-winded  English  poets  and  leaving  Sweet 
Briar  on  a  rainy  day  for  a  crowded  bus  trip 
to  Charlottesville. 

Seymour  Lounghon 

Goody, 
Goody. 
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Tug  of  IFar 

Ruth  Clarkson 

I  felt  a  tugging  at  my  heart, 
So  gentle,  yet  so  strong; 
I  pulled  back  coyly,  teasingly — 
This  game  could  not  be  wrong. 

I'd  play  it  gaily,  carefully, 

For  many  years  to  come; 

A  sudden  snap — I  found  my  heart 

Was  shaken,  bruised  and  numb. 


LAS  VEGAS 

Joanne  Holbrook 


I  remember  Las  Vegas  as  a  fairlyland,  a 
mysterious,  glorious  place  where  there  was 
music  always,  jingling,  jingling — the  xylo- 
phonic  music  of  dimes  and  quarters,  and 
more  often  silver  dollars.  There  was  always 
music,  loud  and  senseless  from  the  hotel 
cocktail  lounge,  and  gay  and  jangling  from 
the  slot  machines,  the  brassy,  brazen  atmos- 
phere of  an  artificial  paradise. 

I  was  six.  I  remember  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  casino,  my  fingers  and  arms 
wrapped  all  around  the  green  curtain  in  the 
doorway.  I  opened  my  eyes  as  wide  as  I  could 
so  I  wouldn't  miss  a  thing,  and  I  kept  look- 
ing 'round  and  'round  the  room  from  table 
to  table  and  person  to  person.  Everybody  was 
playing  games  and  making  noise  and  I 
wanted  to  play  too.  There  was  only  one 
man  noticing  me.  He  sat  on  a  tall  stool  and 
turned  the  big  red  and  white  wheel  with 
numbers  on  it,  and  he  kept  looking  at  me 
and  winking  and  smiling  as  he  shoveled  out 
the  little  round  things.  I  liked  him  fine.  I 
remember  I  asked  him  to  let  me  have  one  of 
the  little  round  things  to  play  with,  but  he 
laughed  and  wouldn't  let  me,  and  then  an- 
other man  came  up  and  said  something 
about  "no  children"  and  "the  law"  and 
"where  is  your  mother."  He  picked  me  up 
very  roughly  and  set  me  down  again  out  in 
the  lobby  and  told  me  not  to  go  back  in.   So 


I  stood  again  outside,  hanging  onto  the  cur- 
tain and  only  peeking.  There  were  wonder- 
ful people  in  that  room,  and  I  wanted  to  go 
back  in.  But  I  stood  and  watched,  and  I  saw 
a  woman  who  juggled  things  like  in  a  circus 
— a  cigarette  and  a  glass  and  armsful  of  the 
little  round  things,  and  all  the  time  she 
laughed,  and  laughed,  and  never  dropped  a 
one.  And  there  was  a  man  who  cried — I 
never  knew  they  did  till  then — and  he  cried 
so  hard  that  the  shoving  man  had  to  take 
him  out,  too.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  he  could 
stand  by  me  and  look  in,  but  I  was  afraid  of 
the  shoving  man,  so  I  stayed  behind  the  cur- 
tain. 

I  remember  all  the  whirling  lights  and 
jingles  and  money — even  dollars — and  so 
many  of  the  little  round  things.  It  was  so 
wonderful!  I  could  have  looked  and  listened 
forever.  I  remember  Las  Vegas  as  fairyland 
— the  glorious  illusion  of  childhood.  But 
then  there  came  a  day  when  I  found  out  that 
there  was  no  Santa  Claus,  there  were  no 
fairies,  and  paradise — that's  something  to  be 
found  in  books.  The  gilded  paint  chipped 
and  the  rose-colored  glasses  fell  off  my  nose 
and  crashed  at  my  feet — or  was  that  my 
drink? 

"God,  Jack,  I  must  be  stoned.  Give  me 
another  fifty  bucks  worth  of  chips,  will 
you? 
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East  End  Chiirrh 

JuDi  Campbell 

Once,  playing  God, 

man  enfered  churches 

heavenwise  .  .  . 

Upon  the  recessional 

nature  opportuned 

springing  to  highest  curve  of  Norman  arch 

and  spewing  seed  In  splattered  pillar  block. 

Now  wild  crevasses  fling  the  sky  to  view 

while  stained  glass,  turned  to  ash  by  fire 

still  clings 

like  a  defiled  lace, 

to  crispened  frames. 


AlluMSl 

Jane  Tomlinson 

Have  patience  with  the  idols 
That  stand  where  saints  have  trod. 
For  they  must  have  a  dogma 
Who  never  knew  a  god. 

I  knew  the  god  of  Wonder, 
hie  walked  in  boundless  air. 
And  all  his  v/ords  were  worship. 
And  all  his  thoughts  were  prayer. 

But  yet  1  never  saw  him 

Within  a  sacred  shrine. 

Nor  heard  him  sing  a  note  of  praise 

To  Zeus,  The  Great  Divine. 

And  knowing  well  that  even  gods 
Must  own  authority, 
I  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  scorn 
The  Sovereign  Diety. 

The  garland  lay  so  lightly 
On  his  immortal  head, 
hie  gazed  at  me  bewildered. 
"There  are  no  gods,"  he  said. 
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SENIOR  CHAPEL  SERMON 

Bonnie  Loyd 


What  is  your  purpose  in  life?  Stop  and 
consider  that  for  a  minute.  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  it,  before,  so  directly?  In  high 
school  you  might  have  had  fleeting  wonders 
i-egarding  life's  meaning,  but  a  question  as 
deep  and  profound  as  that  can  lead  to  worry 
and  uncertainty,  so  you  probably  threw  it 
off  and  went  on  enjoying  your  good  times  as 
they  came  without  question.  Then  you  came 
to  college  and  again  the  problem  might  have 
faced  you,  but  did  you  look  it  back  in  the 
face  and  try  to  bring  out  your  thoughts  on 
the  subject?  In  their  sermons  on  Sunday, 
many  of  the  ministers  have  referred  to  the 
purpose  of  life  but  few  seem  to  make  it  a 
topic.  Really  though,  what  could  be  more 
vital?  Live  a  good  life,  follow  the  command- 
ments of  God,  be  kind  to  your  neighbor,  go 
to  Church  on  Sunday,  uphold  the  family 
name  and  Sweet  Briar's  honor — but  why — 
why  do  any  of  this  unless  you  have  a  reason 
— a  real  reason  deep  within  you? 

In  college  it's  so  easy  to  become  bogged 
down  with  the  system  and  day  to  day  living. 
You're  continually  in  a  rush  due  to  lessons, 
papers,  week-end  plans,  P  and  P  work,  that 
test  on  Friday,  an  article  for  the  news,  and 
one  last  cigarette  before  bed.  You're  uneasy 
at  meals  thinking  of  all  you  have  to  do,  and 
then,  when  that  rare  moment  of  relaxation 
comes,  you  find  yourself  alone  with  your 
thoughts,  and  suddenly,  you  hate  inactivity; 
summers  lag  towards  the  end  and  the  college 
rush  becomes  welcome.  But  then  comes  the 
day  of  graduation,  and  you're  a  babe  left  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  world.  Are  you  a  new 
person  with  a  head  crammed  full  of  knowl- 
edge? No,  you're  the  same  little  girl  and 
your  knowledge  has  been  fused  together  to 
produce  a  well  of  resources  to  be  vised  as  you 
so  wish.  But  how  do  you  wish — have  you 
found  a  meaningful  purpose  for  life  into 
which  you'll  channel  your  activities?  Have 
you  developed  your  character  along  a  certain 
pattern,  and  have  you  discovered  yourself? 
Have  you  become  your  own  friend  so  that 
you  don't  mind  being  alone  and  so  that  you 


like  to  think?  A  moment  of  inactivity  is 
then  welcome.  You  are  the  product  of  your 
friends'  influence,  be  it  good  or  bad,  and  the 
facts  that  have  stuck  with  you  from  classes, 
and  the  activities  in  which  you've  partici- 
pated. I've  digressed  to  bring  in  a  numbei- 
of  examples  because  I  want  you  to  stop  and 
think  of  a  typical  day  and  the  exhaustion 
that  comes  at  the  end  of  it,  and  just  how  al! 
that  fits  into  the  total  picture.  Do  you  have 
a  reason  for  what  you're  doing  or,  are  you 
busy  just  for  busy-ness's  sake?  If  the  latter, 
it  becomes  hard  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees, 
and  a  sense  of  perspective  is  lost.  You're  not 
friends  with  yourself,  and  you  exhaust  your 
body  and  mind  for  no  reason!  Think!  You 
are  the  result  of  all  your  experiences — make 
them  worthy  and  meaningful  ones,  and  you 
yourself  will  be  worthy. 

The  next  point  might  be,  how  do  we  find 
a  purpose  in  life,  and  I'll  ask  you,  do  you  be- 
heve  in  God?  I  mean  really  believe  in  Him? 
Don't  be  shocked  if  I  say  that  I  think  many 
people  have  a  faith  characterized  by  a  belief 
suxh  as — "of  course,  there's  a  God.  At  least 
I  think  so,  but  I  won't  let  that  behef  inter- 
fere in  my  life:  I'm  a  good  person  and  will 
go  to  heaven — if  there  is  one."  And  so 
these  people  devote  as  little  time  as  possible 
to  finding  and  getting  to  know  God.  Then 
there  are  those  intellectually  proud  people 
who  find  it  difficult  to  show  a  belief  in  some- 
thing that  can't  be  proved  on  paper.  But 
someone  who  thinks  and  questions,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  far  better  than  one  who  merely  ac- 
cepts and  stops  there.  In  questioning  yoy 
find  an  answer,  if  you  ask  God.  Do  you  be- 
lieve me?  Then  I  ask  you  if  you've  ever 
really  prayed.  Your  answer  won't  come  in 
soft  whispers  midst  a  burst  of  radiant  light, 
few  are  so  privileged,  but  you'll  find  it 
within  your  heart  if  you  wait  patiently.  The 
Holy  Spirit  dwells  within  you,  and  it  is  up 
to  you  to  open  or  close  the  door  to  Him.  He 
is  leaving  the  gates  of  heaven  open  to  j^ou 
but  ask  yourself,  if  there  is  a  heaven,  and  I 
(Continncil  on  page  2S) 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  EUROPE 


F.  Maupin 


The  recent  funds  drive  which  laid  so 
much  stress  on  the  hfe  of  students  abroad, 
and  also  the  return  of  Miss  Lucas,  have  re- 
awakened our  interest  in  the  state  of  Europe. 

What  is  life  in  Europe  reall)'  like  today? 

We  of  the  Brambler  thought  that  this 
question  would  interest  all  of  you,  and  we 
have  asked  it  among  the  girls  who  went  to 
Europe  last  summer. 

The  first  thing  we  found  out  was  that 
our  life  here  is  far  more  easy  and  pleasant 
than  that  in  Europe.  Perhaps  we  do  not  fully 
recognize  all  the  advantages.  These  remarks, 
made  by  the  girls,  may  help  us  see  how  very 
lucky  we  are  to  live  in  this  country. 

We  can  go  into  Lynchburg,  or  to  Lex- 
ington or  Charlottesville,  almost  whenever 
we  like.  Grem  Fisher  says,  "Having  lived  in 
Spain  for  two  months  under  the  Facist  gov- 
ernment of  Franco,  I  can't  help  but  realize 
how  fortunate  we  are  in  the  United  States. 
To  do  such  a  small  thing  as  travel  from  one 
city  to  another,  you  have  to  register  with 
the  police  at  each  town  in  which  you  plan 
to  stay  more  than  twenty-four  hours .    ." 

We  do  have  dates.  Perhaps  not  often 
enough,  but  we  do  have  them.  "What  was 
so  noticeable,"  says  Nancy  MacDonald,  "was 
the  absence  of  French  boys  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-four — they  were  all 
killed  in  the  war  .  .  ." 

We  have  some  money,  not  all  we  want, 
but  some.  "What  impressed  me  most  was 
the  desperate  eagerness  the  Europeans  had 
for  American  dollars.  It  seemed  to  be  their 
sole  thought  .  .  ."  says  Joan  Brophy. 

Our  buildings  here  are  beautiful.  And 
they  are  comfortable  and  warm.  "Modern 
buildings  stood  side  by  side  with  ancient 
ruins,"  Ursula  Reimer  remembers,  but  she 
adds,  "but  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
whole  families  lived  in  caves  .  .  ." 

However,  not  all  the  girls  described  was 
only  misery  and  hardship.  Europe  is  still 
keeping  some  of  her  former  loveliness,  even 
after    a   war.     Nell    Lee   Greening    admits. 


"Even  the  poorest  huts,  with  their  thatched 
roofs,  were  more  picturesque  than  sordid. 
The  European  seems  to  have  a  natural  in- 
clination for  beauty,  which  he  holds  in  every 
aspect  of  his  life  .  .  ." 

Europe  still  keeps  her  individuality,  and 
her  traditional  love  of  learning.  "I  found  the 
descendants  of  lords  and  ladies,  the  hard- 
working middle  class,  the  would-be-famous 
artists,  the  poverty-stricken  peasants,  the 
playboys,  and  the  prostitutes  on  the  streets 
of  Paris.  They  went  their  way  either  with  a 
grim  or  with  a  gay  determination,  but  their 
range  of  interests  and  intelligence  covered  r 
very  much  wider  scale  than  I've  ever  dis- 
covered at  home  .  .  ."  Bill  Bailey  says. 

Some  remembered  the  courtesy  of  the 
people.  "I  was  greatly  impressed,"  remem- 
bers Anne  Joyce,  "with  the  kind  and  hos- 
pitable attitude  the  Europeans  had  toward 
all  American  tourists .  .  ."  Others  remember 
Europe  chiefly  for  its  works  of  art  and  its 
historical  monuments.  Josephine  Bierhaus 
mentions  among  these  the  Louvre,  St. 
Peter's,  Rembrandt,  Mt.  Vesuvius — these, 
like  the  courtesy,  are  symbols  of  Europe's 
enduring  civilization  that  no  war  can  sweep 
away. 

These  brief  quotations  seem  to  sum  up 
most  of  what  was  said  by  those  we  asked. 
Their  picture  of  Europe  has  two  sides,  the 
one  of  poverty  and  despair,  the  other  of  the 
more  hopeful  signs  that  Europe  is  slowly  re- 
turning again  to  the  culture,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  courage  that  made  her  the  moth- 
er of  this  New  World  in  which  we  live. 

Perhaps  a  third  side  to  the  question  also 
exists.  "The  sameness  of  the  people,"  Jeanne 
Duff  suggests,  "in  spite  of  their  small  dif- 
ferences, to  us  here  at  home,  was  the  m.ost 
valuable  thing  that  I  discovered  .  .  ."  So 
we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  close  kin  to 
the  people  of  Europe.  We  are  like  them,  they 
are  like  us,  and  our  ties  with  them  are  the 
strongest  on  earth.  We  are  held  to  them  by 
one  common  bond,  humanity. 
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THE  ISLE  OF  MARKEN 


Katherine  Springs 


Markeii  Boy  ami  Girl 

The  Isle  of  Marken  across  from  Valen- 
dam,  Holland,  across  the  Zuider  Zee,  almost 
to  the  North  Sea,  is  an  island  built  upon  an 
old  and  romantic  tradition.  There,  over  200 
years  ago,  seven  Dutch  families  migrated, 
— religious  dissenters  who  wished  to  establish 
their  own  religion  and  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren far  from  the  temptations  of  the  Dutch 
Mainland.  The  rules  they  formulated  then, 
exist  today.  The  seven  family  lines  have  re- 
mained pure  through  the  years,  as  all  mar- 
riages on  the  island  must  be  intermarriages 
between  these  families.  Marriages  to  an  out- 
sider or  Mainlander  is  forbidden  and  punish- 
able by  permanent  exile  from  Marken.  This 
seven-family  intermarriage  has  of  course 
dulled  the  intelligence  of  these  people,  and 
the  total  absence  of  progress  makes  the  Isle 
of  Marken  seem  a  glimpse  into  the  far  past. 

Here,  1,400  Dutchmen  now  live.  The 
German  occupation  in  1941  introduced  the 
only  change  since  the   18th  century — elec- 


tricity. The  houses  are  connected  wooded 
cabins  of  three  rooms  with  kitchen,  a  com- 
bination dining-sitting  —  and  —  bedroom, 
and  a  children's  loft  room  above.  In  the  large 
room  the  enormous  bed  is  built  closet-like 
into  the  wall;  mother,  father  and  the  young- 
est children  sleeping  there.  The  homes  are 
kept  rigorously  clean,  the  blue  Delph  china, 
antique  pieces  of  silverware,  and  the  family 
portraitures  furnish  the  only  decoration.  A 
curious  enigma  is  Marken's  complete  de- 
pendency on  the  Mainland  for  food  stuffs 
and  material  goods.  They  are  bought  with 
the  proCn  made  from  selling  hay,  their  only 
agricultural  product,  and  fish,  which  are 
abundant.  Dried  eel  is  a  delicacy  in  Marken, 
sold  as  ice-cream  cones  are  here,  and  begged 
for  by  all  the  children. 

On  Marken,  their  dress  as  their  traditions 
has  not  changed.  Boys  and  girls  until  seven 
years  old  are  dressed  and  treated  exactly 
alike,  wearing  red,  black  or  flowered  skirts, 
with  many  woolen  petticoats.  These  keep 
the  cold  out  in  the  winter,  and  they  believe, 
the  heat  out  in  summer.  Their  hair  is  not 
cut,  and  the  only  means  to  distinguish  the 
boys  is  by  a  red  circle  sewn  on  their  little 
caps.  At  seven  a  boy  is  given  his  first  hair- 
cut and  a  pair  of  wide  black  knickers.  At  17 
the  girl  receives  a  cap  with  lace,  a  lace  under- 
skirt, and  her  hair  never  cut,  is  braided, 
signifying  she  is  ready  for  marriage.  The 
same  wedding  dress  has  been  handed  down 
for  generations  and  is  used  by  each  island 
bride.  Its  main  decoration  is  the  hundreds  of 
tiny  tucks  which  enable  it  to  fit  every  figure. 

During  the  war  years  many  of  the 
young  boys  left  the  island,  working  in  fac- 
tories or  fighting  with  the  allies;  many  of 
these  fell  in  love  and  married  mainland  girls. 
Now  they  may  never  return  to  Marken 
with  their  brides;  their  names  are  never 
spoken  on  the  Isle  of  Marken. 
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A  NEW  ENVIRONMENT 


G.  Maupin 


"It  was  so  thoughtful  of  you  to  come  all 
the  way  over  to  call  on  us."  Libby  led  her 
guest,  a  large  woman  swathed  in  China 
mink,  into  the  overheated  apartment.  "I'm 
sorry  my  husband  isn't  here,  but  he's  gone 
out  on  business." 

Mrs.  Fairlamb  surveyed  the  large,  square 
living  room,  her  quick,  darting  eyes  seeming 
to  take  in  at  a  glance  the  disordered  furni- 
ture newly  dumped  from  the  moving  van. 

"I  hope  you'll  find  yourself  at  home  here 
in  Washington,"  said  Mrs.  Fairlamb.  "We 
always  try  to  make  the  wives  of  our  new 
congressmen  welcome.  It  must  be  wonder- 
ful for  you  to  be  in  a  real  cify,  at  last."  She 
sounded  like  a  complaisant  welcoming  com- 
mittee. 

"Of  course  I  always  wanted  to  see  the 
nation's  capitol,"  said  Libby,  half  shyly, 
feeling  the  need  to  express  her  feelings  to 
someone  and  hoping  that,  in  spite  of  the 
woman's  bruskness,  she  might  have  found  a 
friend.  "But  you  see,  I  miss  our  old  home, 
too.  We  had  a  wonderfully  big  house,  built 
before  the  Civil  War,  with  lots  of  ground, 
huge  shady  trees  and  all  the  dogs  we  could 
possibly  keep."  She  paused  wistfully;  she 
could  imagine  again  the  high-ceilinged 
rooms,  and  the  portraits  in  their  gilt  frames 

"And  you  were  so  lucky  to  get  this  big 
apartment  in  such  a  nice  section  of  town. 
That's  what  counts  here — a  good  address." 
She  nodded  her  head  sagely.  "I  dropped  in 
to  see  you  yesterday  afternoon,  but  the  maid 
said  you  were  out."  She  seemed  to  await  an 
explanation. 

"I  was  out  walking,"  said  Libby.  "You 
see,  we  used  to  do  a  lot  of  walking,  Tom,  my 
husband,  and  I  back  home,  about  this  time 
of  year,  when  the  woods  were  turning  red, 
and  the  wild  ducks  going  South.  She 
smiled.  "But  all  these  miles  of  hard  pave- 
ment hurt  my  feet.  They  ache  awfully  to- 
day." 


"But  3'ou  should  have  taken  the  trolley," 
mterrupted  Mrs.  Fairlamb.  "We  have  a  real 
system  of  communication  here  in  the  na- 
tion's capit — " 

She  got  no  farther,  for  the  door  had 
opened  in  one  side  of  the  room,  and  a  large, 
dark  colored  woman  was  standing  in  front 
of  her  hostess. 

"Miz  Carter,  m)'  back  is  painin'  me  some 
more  today.  I'  got  the  cleanin'  done.  Can 
I  go  now?" 

Libb}^  looked  around  at  the  disordered 
room  and  sighed. 

"All  right,  Jane,  I  suppose  so.  I  know 
that  lumbago  must  be  painful  in  this  damp 
weather.  But  first  bring  in  the  tea,  please, 
and  do  be  here  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

"Indeed!  Mrs.  Carter,"  burst  out  her 
guest  after  the  colored  woman  had  turned 
her  back,  but  not  before  she  was  out  of  hear- 
ing.   "You  mustn't  let  these  people  walk  all 


bummarij 

Jane  Tomlinson 

You  are  no  saga  in  my  book  of  tears. 

You  are  not  life,  nor  peace,  nor  sun  to  me. 

You  are  a  murmur  in  the  wind  of  years. 

You  are  a  leaf  upon  a  living  tree. 

And  though  you  fall,  the  tree  must  upward 

grow, 
And  feel  the  bud  that  springs  to  take  your 

place. 
By  this  alone  the  quivering  branch  shall  know 
That  you  have  gone  to  woo  a  fairer  grace. 
You  are  an  incident,  and  nothing  more. 
Why  cherishes  the  earth  its  lost  and  weak? 
Why  does  the  ocean  vainly  lap  the  shore 
Searching  its  vanished  tears?   Why  do  I  seek 
A  solitary  leaf  throughout  an  age, 
And  scan  the  book  to  find  the  missing  page? 
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over  you  this  way.  My  motto  is — don't 
trust  them  out  of  your  sight.  Lumbago,  my 
eye.  She's  probably  just  going  out  with  some 
trash  this  evening  and  wants  to  get  all  dolled 
up.   I'd  dock  her  wages." 

"Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Fairlamb,"  Libby  replied 
quietly,  distressed.  "I've  known  Jane  for 
years,  brought  her  up  here  with  me  when  I 
came.  She's  really  ill,  or  she  wouldn't  go  off 
this  way.    She's  really  quite  trustworthy." 

Tea  was  brought  in  and  Libby  poured 
the  strong  hot  stuff  into  big  cups.  "We  used 
to  have  our  neighbors  in  to  tea  all  the  time," 
she  smiled. 

The  woman  tasted  it  cautiously  and 
then  smiled  quickly.  "I  haven't  tasted  tea 
in  years.  I  believe  I  once  had  some  at  a  tea 
in  an  embassy.    Foreign  custom." 

Libby  felt  a  sting  of  homesick  tears  in 
her  eyes;  "if  everything  I'm  used  to  is  for- 
eign, I  must  be  the  foreigner,"  she  thought 
bitterly.  She  recalled  the  little  teas  on  the 
flat  shade-striped  lawn  while  the  children 
were  still  young. 

"How  many  people  were  there  in  your 


To  Cassandra 

(my  friend,  who  thinks  he  is  in  love) 

F.  Maupin 

Cassandra,  that  red  rose  will  die, 
Its  youth  and  beauty  all  gone  by; 
And  all  its  grace  and  perfunne  must 
Be,  in  the  end,  a  pinch  of  dust. 

But  while  it's  fresh,  Cassandra,  wear 
It  caught,  even  so,  in  your  dark  hair. 
And  when  it  fades,  then  do  not  mourn. 
It  serves  its  hour,  and  then  is  gone. 

And  love,  Cassandra,  lives  as  long 
As  does  your  rose,  and  dies  as  young; 
And  that  which  was  so  sweet  and  kind 
Leaves  even  less  than  dust  behind. 

So  be  with  love  as  with  the  rose: 
Wear  it  with  pride,  and  when  it  goes 
Its  youth  and  perfume  all  were  meant 
To  serve  one  hour — then  be  content. 


town?"  said  Mrs.  Fairlamb,  who  couldn't 
bear  that  the  conversation  was  languishing. 
"About  two  thousand,"  said  Libby,  tear- 
ing herself  back  to  the  present  with  diffi- 
culty, "so  that  one  knew  all  the  nice  people 
in  town." 

"Heavens!"  Mrs.  Fairlamb  was  shocked. 
"What  did  you  find  to  Jo  in  such  a  little 
hole?" 

"Well,"  said  Libby,  "I  used  to  read  a  lot 
when  I  wasn't  helping  Tom  with  his  cam- 
paigning." She  remembered  the  great  old 
library,  on  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
wet  boughs  sweeping  against  the  high  win- 
dow pane.  There  wasn't  a  bookcase  in  this 
apartment. 

"That's  the  beauty  of  it,"  exulted  Mrs. 
Fairlamb.  "Here  you  don't  have  to  read  if 
you  don't  want  to.  Why,  I  just  saw  the  first 
showing  of  'Hamlet.'  That  stuff  must  be 
so  hard  to  read — po'rtry  you  know." 

"I  used  to  read  a  lot  of  Shakespeare," 
said  Libby.  "  'Oh,  Lord  my  way  of  life,  has 
fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf — '  " 

"We'll  find  you  something  better  than 
that  to  do,"  promised  her  guest.  "Of  course, 
you'll  have  to  meet  all  the  right  people. 
Why,  one  of  my  friend's  daughters  'came 
out'  last  year." 

Libby,  shuddering,  thought  of  her  own 
simple  debut  so  many  years  ago,  the  girls  in 
their  plain  white  dresses  with  their  formal 
curtsies.  But  that  meant  something  to  us, 
she  thought;  it  wasn't  just  an  excuse  to  give 
a  party.  I  don't  belong  here;  why  did  we 
ever  come?  My  world  was  more  leisurely, 
more,  well,  gracious. 

"Goodby,  my  dear."  Mrs.  Fairlamb  was 
rising  to  her  feet  to  depart.  Libby  auto- 
matically rose.  "I'll  give  you  a  little  supper, 
nothing  much,  you  know,  when  you  get 
settled.  I  want  you  to  meet  the  right  people. 
And  of  course,  they'll  love  to  meet  a  con- 
gressman. Connections,  you  know."  Libby 
nodded.    She  knew. 

"Heavens,  it's  getting  cold,"  squealed 
Mrs.  Fairlamb,  as  she  ventured  out  into  the 
drafty  street.  "Winter'll  be  here  before  you 
know  it." 

{CoutiiiucJ  oil  page  27) 
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ATTITUDE 


Patricia  Layne 


"Jimmy,  I  tole  you  a  million  times  to 
come  in  dis  house  an'  eat  yo'  supper." 

Jimmy  chewed  thoughtfully  on  a  blade 
of  grass  and  wormed  his  bare  toes  around  an 
iron  rod. 

"Come  in  the  house  before  I  slap  you 
good  and  hard.  I  ain't  goin'  to  tell  you  no 
moah." 

Jimmy  swallowed  the  gritty  morsel  of 
grass.  It  felt  deliciously  tangy  as  it  scraped 
down  his  throat.  Some  of  the  pieces  had 
caught  between  his  teeth  and  he  rubbed  his 
finger  experimentally  in  his  mouth.  He 
looked  at  his  finger  and  saw  that  the  green  of 
the  grass  had  turned  almost  white.  White  on 
brown.  He  didn't  know  why  there  was 
something  so  distasteful  about  the  two 
colors.  It  must  have  been  Mrs.  Jones.  His 
mother  worked  for  Mrs.  Jones,  and  she  had 
told  Jimmy  that  he  must  always  remember 
that  white  and  brown  didn't  mix.  White 
and  brown  don't  mix  .  .  . 

Jimmy's  toes  slipped  from  the  iron  rod. 
"Nasty  old  rod."  He  laughed  furtively. 
"Damn  you,  nasty  old  rod."  The  words 
tasted  cool  and  sweet  in  his  mouth,  like  ice 
cream.  "Nasty,  nasty,  nasty.  Damn,  damn, 
damn." 

A  large  fat  hand  crunched  into  his 
shoulder.  Jimmy  looked  at  it  and  turned 
away  hastily.  His  throat  rose  up  into  his 
mouth  and  he  wanted  to  vomit.  Even  when 
he  looked  up  at  the  clear,  well  scrubbed  sky, 
he  could  see  only  the  pink  flesh  slipping  out 
of  the  dark  brown,  the  ugly  pink  flesh  that 
was  always  approaching  him,  hurting  him. 

"Ain't  I  tole  you  to  git  in  de  house?  An 
ain't  I  tole  you  nevuh  to  say  ugly  things  like 
dat?  Ain't  dat  what  Miss  Carroll  done  tole 
you  in  Sunday  School  a  hundred  times? 
Ain't  she  said  you  gotta  do  what  I  tell  you?" 
"Aw,  shut  up,"  Jimmy  whispered  so  his 
mother  wouldn't  hear. 

The  Hand  was  cupping  his  chin  and  he 
faced  her,  his  eyes  blinking  bravely.  He 
¥/anted    to    shut    them    very    tight    so    he 


couldn't  see  the  whitewashed  eyeballs  daz- 
zling him. 

"Jimmy.  The  Lord  don't  love  Httle  boys 
like  you.  Don't  you  listen  to  Miz  Carroll? 
Ain't  she  tole  you?" 

Why  didn't  the  Lord  love  him?  If  the 
Lord  didn't  love  him,  then  he  didn't  love 
mother.  She  slapped  him  sometimes  and  had 
said  things  to  pa  that  he  knew  he  wasn't  sup- 
posed to  hear.  Then  the  Lord  didn't  love  pa 
either  because  he'd  taken  the  potatoes  from 
the  grocery  store  when  nobody  was  looking. 
If  the  Lord  was  so  mean  that  he  didn't  love 
pa  then  he  just  wasn't  worth  thinking  about. 

The  pink  flesh  approached  him  and  he 
drew  his  hands  to  his  face  protectively.  He 
stood  up  very  straight,  expecting  pain,  and 
trying  to  look  like  pa  when  the  policemen 
had  come  to  take  him  away. 

Instead  he  felt  five  hard  prods  in  his 
elbow,  so  he  shuffled  into  the  house.  He 
paused  to  kick  a  pebble  and  the  prods  dug 
deeper. 

Jimmy  shoved  the  door  open  with  his 
foot  and  was  grimly  satisfied  when  it  slam- 
med shut.  Rubbing  his  eyes,  he  yawned  and 
slipped  into  his  chair.  The  dark  house  made 
him  at  once  sleepy.  They  used  to  have  cur- 
tains, white  with  red  dots  and  mother  always 
washed  them  every  other  week  so  the  house 
would  look  neat  for  pa.  Then  the  curtains 
had  gone,  and  a  little  later  pa  had  gone.  And 
now  the  house  had  dust  and  ashes  in  all  the 
corners,  and  since  the  rug  in  the  front  room 
had  gone  the  dirt  that  had  been  tucked  away 
for  so  long  blew  softly  over  the  floor.  Why 
did  mother  keep  Mrs.  Jones'  house  looking 
so  clean  and  fresh  when  their  own  was  so 
musty  and  tired  looking? 

Jimmy's  eyes  turned  from  the  dull  gray, 
cobwebbed  corners  to  the  drab  collard 
greens.  They  were  cold  and  tasteless.  Jimmy 
ran  the  fork  back  and  forth  across  his  plate 
and  enjoyed  the  high  squeaky  sound.  His 
smile  of  pleasure  was  whipped  away  when 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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PUZZLf 


ACROSS 

1.      Celebrated  woman's  college  in  Southern  United 
States 

10.  Conjunction 

11.  One  of  our  favorite  fraternities 

12.  Location  where  one  sleeps,  loafs,  and  studies 

13.  Place   to   which  one   staggers   at    5:4  5    a.   m.   to 
catch   northbound   trains 

14.  Boy's  military  prep  school — ask  a  Stewart  Hall 
girl 

17.      Think  of  Navy  Blue  and  Gold — or  ask  Kathy 

Kinnear  or  Joanne  Holbrook 
20.      Novel  by  Oliver  Goldsmith — rather  dull 
22.      Month  in  which  local  coronations  are  held 
2  3.     Course  taught  by  Mr.  De  Rocco 
24.      What  is  done  to  hair  in  the  new  haircuts   (mild 

case) 

2  5.      What  a  student  feels  like  during  an  unprepared 

test 

26.  Bali  what? 

27.  State  of  physical  condition  felt  after  patronizing 
in  excess  the  candy  bar  machines 

29.      An     extremely     intelligent     individual,     whose 
brains  for  mathematics  we  wish  we  had 

3  5.      Permissible  alcoholic  beverage  for  young  wom- 

en, if,  like  beer,  it  is   3.2 

36.  Individual  working  this  crossword  puzzle 

37.  \'erb   (past  tense)   used  in  connection  v/ith  new 
(and  old)    clothes 

3  8.      State  of  disorder — one  in  which  classroom  notes 

are  often  found 
39.      Some  people  who  attend  Sweet  Briar 

41.  First  numerical  digit 

42.  Substance   which   disappears    like    magic    if  left 
in  dormitory  bathrooms 

4  3.      Type  of  domestic  animal  which  one  will  inevi- 

tably be  if  one  is  an  Ai'nt 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

18. 

19. 
21. 
25. 

26. 

27. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

40. 


DOWN 

Conjunction 

Short  "emotionalized"  theme  written  for  English 

Comp  courses 

Verb — activity  carried  on  in  refectories 

Lukewarm  beverage  served  at  lunch  by  request 

See   (1   across)    last  half  of  proper  name 

\'erb  of  hovering  or  sitting  position.    Southern 

girls  are  said  to  "...  .   on  the  radiator"  during 

cold  months 

Idols   (this  is  an  old  crossword  puzzle  standby) 

If   you    are,    you    are,    and   if    you    aren't,    you 

aren't 

A  grip  of  firm   hold 

College  of  Doak  Walker,  famous  football  player 

An  extremely  slow  object  used  for  transporting 

scholars  to  and  from  college 

That  part  of  any  course  that  should  b;  learned 

thoroughly 

Reason  for  daily  pilgrimages  to  the  mailbox 

Worse   than  small  helpings  at  dinner,  are    .... 

helpings 

City  in  Italy — ask  Social  Studies  freshmen 

Course  taught  by  Boone 

Asiatic    country,    whose    King    was    visited    by 

Anna 

What  is  done  to  hair  in  the  new  haircuts  (severe 

case) 

The  vowels 

Second  numerical  digit 

Space  of  time 

Emotion  roused  in  professors  by  inferior  work 

One  of  the  8  directions  shown  on  a  compass 

Publication  put  out  on  Sweet  Briar  campus  (no, 

not  the  Brambler) 

Abbreviation  for  continent  south  from  this  on; 
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Prose  Poetry 
Seymour  Lounghon 

A  mute,  who  had  learned  a  great  philosophy 
in  a  life  of  silence,  one  day  found 

Words 

And  he  turned  to  the  smiling  lad  at  his  side, 
whose  clear  eyes  fixed  trustingly  on 
his. 

hHe  told  him  the  knowledge  he  had  gained, 

The  Truth  of  Eternity, 

That  he  had  learnt  through  Time,  the  hard 
years  that  had  left  him  old  and 
broken  but  unbelievably  wise. 

The  young  man's  face  was  eager,  with  a 
steady  smile,  his  eyes  sincere. 

The  elder  told  his  story  gravely,  carefully, 
and  having  uttered  his  first  words, 
and  they  being  worthy  of  that  life- 
time, he  made  them  his  last 

And  quietly  died. 

Then  the  lad,  who  had  been  deaf  from  birth, 
looked  on  the  silent  corpse  and  cried 
softly. 

Not  knowing  why  he  cried. 
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The  Age  of  Comic  Books 
G.  Maupin 

Now  where  is  that  immorfal  fire 

That  moved  the  world  in  ancient  lay, 
Roland  the  Great  and  the  Chaucer's  friar, 
And  many  a  knight  in  gallant  fray? 
Where,  the  great  tales  that  found  their 
way 
To  monks  in  chilly  study-nooks? 

Gone,  gone!   This  is  another  day. 
This  is  the  Age  of  Comic  Books. 

Where  hide  the  songs  of  Jeremiah, 
The  truths  the  prophets  used  to  say, 

The  ballards  told  as  flames  leapt  higher 
Round  some  Norse  hero's  ashes  grey, 
The  witch,  and  elf,  and  fairy  fay 

That  used  to  dance  by  forest  brooks? 

Gone,    gone!     And    what    has    followed, 
pray? 

Why,  just  the  Age  of  Comic  Books. 

Now  hlomer  has  cast  down  his  lyre, 

And  Firdausi's  laid  away. 
We  place  upon  its  funeral  pyre 

The  literature  of  yesterday. 

But  what  remains?    New  epics?    Nay, 
Bright  pamphlets  of  cops  and  crooks. 

Where  Captain  Marvel  holds  his  sway. 
This  is  the  Age  of  Comic  Books. 

ENVOI 

Muses,  now  weep,  as  well  ye  may. 

We  cannot  read,  yet  pass  our  looks 
Across  cheap  pages,  blurred  and  gay. 

For  this  is  the  Age  of  Comic  Books. 
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Madame  Bonne  Chance 


Beverley  Taylor 


Only  two  people  had  come  in  that  morn- 
ing. She  glanced  around  the  dusk  filled  tent, 
checking  all  the  props,  and  then  put  on  a 
coat  and  wandered  into  the  fall  sunlight  for 
a  cigarette.  Standing  there  by  a  corner  of  the 
tent,  she  could  still  see  any  person  who  might 
be  attracted  by  the  fortunetelling  sign  out 
front,  with  the  shining  crystal  ball  in  one 
corner  and  Madame  Bonne  Chance  skillfully 
painted  semi-circhng  the  globe.  She  sat  down 
on  a  packing  case,  shielded  by  a  corner  of 
the  tent,  and  watched  the  fair-goers  walk 
by.  Nobody  seemed  very  interested  or  ener- 
getic. The  time  trade  really  picked  up  was 
late  afternoon  and  night,  when  young 
couples  came  into  her  tent  giggling  self- 
consciously and  pleading  to  her  with  their 
eyes  to  promise  them  a  bright  future.  She 
usually  gave  in  to  their  youth,  and  gave 
them  futures  as  bright  as  new  kettles  with 
shiny  red  handles. 

A  girl  about  sixteen  walked  by,  limp 
cotton  dress  swinging.  She  stopped  when  she 
saw  the  fortunetelling  sign,  stood  indecisive- 
ly, and  then,  because  she  was  by  herself  and 
because  she  was  a  little  afraid  to  go  into  the 
tent  with  no  one  to  support  her,  walked  on. 
But  she  glanced  back,  half  drawn  and  half 
afraid. 

The  fortuneteller  finished  her  cigarette 
and  went  back  into  the  murky  dusk  of  her 
tent.  Her  eyes,  sun-blinded,  saw  the  room  as 
her  customers  must  see  it  entering  from  the 
blazing  fairgrounds.  The  room  was  gloom 
filled,  with  the  crystal  ball,  shining  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  seeming  to  float  eerily, 
buoyed  up  by  nothing  but  air.  It  was  a  good 
effect.  Only  when  your  eyes  got  accustomed 
could  you  see  the  card  table  and  the  chairs 
facing  each  other  across  the  crystal  ball, 
with  a  pack  of  cards  by  it.  She  glanced 
around,  pretending  she  was  a  stranger  there; 
seeing  the  blue  curtains  gilded  with  stars 
draped  across  the  back  of  the  tent  slowly  ap- 
pear as  her  eyes  adjusted  to  the  dark.    The 


stands  in  three  corners  supported  Chinese 
figurines:  a  pot-bellied  god,  a  slender,  long- 
whiskered  god,  and  a  strange,  many  armed 
Siamese  goddess  with  slanting  eyes  and  a 
white,  impassive  china  face.  She  sat  down 
in  one  of  the  chairs  drawn  up  to  the  table. 
Her  husband  had  had  a  fascination  for  those 
china  figures,  and  had  collected  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could.  Her  daughter,  too,  had 
loved  to  trace  with  one  chubby  finger  the 
old  god  of  longevity's  long,  waving  beard. 
She  had  been  delighted  and  intrigued  by  the 
delicacy  of  the  slender  fingers  holding  the 
pear  in  one  hand  and  staff  in  the  other. 
Peggy,  her  daughter,  could  hardly  remember 
her  father.  She  had  been  just  six  when  he 
enlisted,  and  his  furloughs  had  been  so  brief 
before  he  went  overseas  and  was  killed  in  an 
airplane  crash  flying  over  the  Hump.  Her 
mother  pushed  that  memory  away  from 
herself  quickly,  still  unhealed  of  hurt,  and 
thought  again  of  Peggy,  twelve  now.  She 
was  getting  to  the  I'm-very-grown-up  stage, 
and  kept  begging  her  to  let  her  have  a  morn- 
ing cup  of  coffee.  Margaret,  her  mother, 
smiled  a  little  as  she  pictured  Peggy,  eyes 


Oj  the  Moon 
Ruth  Clarkson 

A   shadow   steals  across  the   land   of   lakes, 
The  shade  of  night  is  drawn  across  the  sky, 
A  distant  loon  calls  once;  then  silence  breaks 
A  hush,  a  breath,  beneath  the  silver  eye 
Of  the  moon. 

A  ripple  stirs  the  deep  tranquility 

Of  darkened  mirrors,  edged  with  blackened 

pines 
And  apparitions  of  fragility — 
The  trembling  aspens,  phantom-like  designs 
Of  the  moon. 
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bright  and  just  a  little  pleading,  trying  to 
act  very  grown-up  and  sophisticated  as  she 
sat  down  to  breakfast  and  said,  "Mother, 
may  I  have  some  coffee,  please?"  Margaret, 
just  as  serious,  always  answered,  "Now, 
darling,  you  may  drink  your  first  cup  of 
coffee  with  me  when  you  are  a  grown-up 
young  woman  and  can  take  care  of  your- 
self." It  was  a  game  between  them,  half 
fun,  half  serious. 

She  talked  to  Peggy  often  of  her  father, 
but  even  after  two  years  could  not  bring 
herself  to  speak  of  his  death.  At  ten,  Peggy 
had  helped  her  mother  a  great  deal.  She  was 
something  to  tie  to,  to  work  for,  someone 
who  in  part  shared  grief  and  aloneness.  Peggy 
did  not  know  what  her  mother  did  to  sup- 
port them.  Margaret  was  afraid.  Fortune- 
tellers have  terrible  reputations,  she  thought 
wryly.  But  after  Hal's  death,  their  savings 
bonds  had  dwindled  to  an  alarming  low.  She 
had  often  told  fortunes  at  parties  before  Hal 
went  away.  So  when  she  and  Peggy  had  seen 
one  at  a  country  fair  the  summer  before,  she 
had  suddenly  decided  it  might  be  fun  to  be 
a  fortuneteller.  Hal  had  always  said  she  had 
a  gift  for  understanding  people,  even  at  first 
sight.  And  so  she  had  worked  all  summer  at 
fairs,  and  in  the  winter  in  a  tearoom  down- 
town. It  ivas  fun,  and  it  was  sordid  and  tir- 
ing and  often  left  a  small  heartache,  but  she 


A  Madrigal 
Barbara  Jane  Reich 

Spring  is  a  promise, 

Fall  is  a  sigh 

While  Love  is  sweet  laughter, 

That  gently  floats  by. 

Swifter  than  wind's  song. 
Softer  than  rain. 
True  Love  comes  once, 
And  then   never  again. 

Crimson  and  golden  leaves, 
Falling  to  earth; 
Sadly  my  heart  wonders, 
What  is  the  worth? 


loved  it.  Peggy  still  didn't  know  what  her 
mother  did.  She  went  to  camp  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  winter  Margaret  told  her 
she  was  a  secretary  for  a  downtown  firm. 
She  was  afraid  Peggy  would  not  want  a 
mother  who  was  a  fortuneteller,  a  "fake." 
Maybe  later  on  she  could  save  enough  to  buy 
a  dress  shop  or  something  .  .  . 

A  gong  hung  outside  the  door  sounded, 
announcing  a  visitor.  Margaret  pulled  her 
full  sleeves  up  to  her  knuckles  and  quickly 
spread  cards  across  the  table.  The  eternal 
mumbo-jumbo  so  necessary  to  please  her 
"public"  she  thought,  with  a  small,  wise, 
half-sad  smile  inside  her. 

She  turned  to  her  visitor.  A  small  girl 
with  fuzzy  braids  and  wide  brown  eyes  stood 
just  inside  the  curtained  doorway.  Her 
shoulders  were  stiff,  arms  straight  down  at 
her  sides.  One  hot  hand  curled  tightly 
around  a  damp  quarter,  the  other  clenched 
into  an  apprehensive  fist. 

Peggy!    PEGGY! 

In  a  voice  that  sounded  hoarse  from 
trembling,  Margaret  forced  herself  to  saj' 
harshly,  "Go  on,  get  out,  kid.  I'm  not  open 
for  trade."  I  can't  tell  her  fortune  for  her. 
She'll  see  who  I  am! 

But  Peggy  stared  staunchly  at  the  wom- 
an in  the  bespangled  drapes  bending  over  the 
table  and  spreading  cards  with  hands  that 
trembled. 

"Please,  tell  my  fortune.  You're  not 
busy.  And — and  I  have  a  quarter  for  you." 
She  held  it  out  in  her  hand  to  show  her. 

Madame  Bonne  Chance  stared  down  at 
the  cards  in  front  of  her.  The  red  and  black 
fixgures  blurred  and  danced  through  welling 
tears.  Please,  please  make  her  go  away,  she 
thought. 

But  Peggy  climbed  on  the  chair  opposite 
and  laid  down  her  quarter  by  the  crystal 
ball,  taking  the  silence  for  assent. 

Without  lifting  her  eyes,  Margaret  gath- 
ered up  the  cards  and  reshuffled  them.  Per- 
haps she  won't  recognize  me,  she  thought. 
It's  dark  in  here.  She  can't  see  me  too  well. 
She  placed  the  cards  carefully  across  the 
table,  concentrating  fiercely  on  keeping  her 
hands  steady. 

(Continued  on  page  27 ) 
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HUMPH! 

JOSIE   SiBOLD 

I  saw  you  waltzing  with  that  flirt; 
I  saw  her  lipstick  on  your  shirt. 

Oh,  don't  stop  dancing — 

Keep  on  romancing. 
Be  damned  if  I'll  be  hurt! 

Go  on,  take  her  sailing. 
Let  her  lean  o'er  the  railing. 

Re-live  our  fun 

Neath  moon  or  sun. 
Be  damned  if  I'll  be  ailing! 

Granted  she's  perfect,  never  wrong, 

And  granted  you're  handsome,  ever  strong. 

You  can  lead  your  life 

With  a  dull  wife  .  .  . 
Be  damned  if  I'll  tag  along! 

Well,  pardon  if  this  seem  too  stilted. 
But  memories  of  old  are  wilted. 

And  since  you  swear 

For  her  you  care. 
Be  damned  if  I'll  be  jilted! 

Think  I  think  of  you  a  lot? 
Think  I'll  pine  away  and  rot? 

Think  I'm  crying? 

Think  I'm  lying? 
...  Be  damned  if  I'm  not! 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  DEATH 


Frances  Cone 


It  was  a  holiday,  and  the  fairgrounds 
were  overflowing  with  humanity.  People  of 
all  ages  were  crowding  the  thrill  rides,  side 
shows,  and  tests  of  skill.  Everyone  was  in- 
fected with  the  holiday  spirit,  and  all  seemed 
to  be  having  the  time  of  their  lives.  That  is, 
everyone  except  a  man  who  stood  slightly 
apart  from  the  jostling  pleasure  seekers, 
gazing  intently  at  the  passing  faces  as  if 
searching  for  someone. 

This  man  would  appear  to  anyone  who 
took  time  to  notice  him  in  the  crowd  to  be  in 
his  early  thirties.  He  was  an  attractive  man, 
and  the  cut  of  his  suit  and  the  way  he  wore 
it  bespoke  that  the  wearer  was  a  well-to-do 
person. 

From  where  he  stood,  the  man  could 
catch  a  few  words  of  a  conversation  between 
the  barker  and  the  ticket  collector  of  a  near- 
by side  show  during  a  lull  in  business. 

"Say  .  .  .  Walter  Porter  over  there?  .  .  . 
America's  greatest  painter  .  .  .  sure  looks  like 
him  .  .  .  makes  more  money  in  one  week 
than  .  .  ." 

Walter  smiled  to  himself.  He  should  be 
used  to  praise  by  now,  but  he  still  loved  it. 
Just  wait  until  he  had  finished  his  next  paint- 
ing. Then  they  would  really  have  something 
to  talk  about.  It  would  be  his  masterpiece — 
his  greatest  ambition  ever  since  he  could  re- 
member— a  portrait  of  Death.  A  picture 
that  would  have  the  whole  world  talking. 
And  now  at  last  he  was  going  to  do  it — even 
if  it  killed  him.  If  only  he  could  find  some- 
one to  use  as  a  model.  He  had  tried  the 
agencies,  watched  crowds  from  street  cor- 
ners, ball  games,  and  now  the  fair,  even  vis- 
ited the  slums  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
someone  who  even  remotely  resembled  his 
conception  of  Death  as  a  person.  He  had 
seen  only  one,  a  man  in  a  gray  overcoat,  had 
seen  him  twice  in  fact,  and  then  had  lost 
him  both  times  without  being  able  to  talk  to 
him.  Let's  see,  the  first  time  was  when  two 
cars  had  a  wreck  nearby  and  one  of  the 
drivers   was   killed.     The   second   time   was 


when  a  little  boy  in  the  slums  had  been  run 
over  and  killed  by  a  car  while  chasing  his 
ball  into  the  street.  It  was  funny  that  the 
man  in  the  gray  overcoat  had  been  at  both 
accidents.  Must  be  a  coincidence.  What  a 
strange  face  the  man  had  had!  If  only  hs 
could  find  him  again.  That  man  would  be 
the  ideal  model  for  his  portrait — the  only 
one  that  he  had  found  from  all  the  seas  of 
faces  that  he  had  searched.  Oh  well,  he  had 
been  here  for  three  hours  now.  Better  call  it 
a  day  and  go  home. 

Wait!  There — the  man  in  the  gray  over- 
coat! He  must  reach  him!  Walter  began  to 
push  his  way  through  the  crowd  frantically. 
But  where  did  the  man  go?  It  was  as  if  he 
had  vanished  into  thin  air.  That  was  the 
third  time  the  same  thing  had  happened.  The 
man  would  appear,  and  then  suddenly  he 
was  gone — without  a  trace. 

As  Walter  stopped,  realizing  the  futility 
of  his  search,  he  noticed  an  unusual  commo- 
tion ahead  of  him.  A  ring  of  people  had 
gathered  around  a  place  on  the  ground. 
Pushing  his  way  through  the  people  to  see 
what  had  happened.  Walter  overheard  some 
passing  comments. 

"An  old  man  suddenly  collapsed." 

"It  must  have  been  a  heart  attack." 

"They  say  he's  dead." 

Sure  enough,  Walter  saw  the  old  man  be- 
ing carried  off  through  the  crowd.  He 
turned  around  slowly  and  left  the  fair- 
grounds. 

As  he  drove  home,  Walter  pondered 
deeply.  Suppose  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Death,  a  man  who  appeared  for  a  little 
while  just  before  someone  died.  It  was  an 
absurd  idea,  and,  of  course,  he  would  not 
dare  mention  it  to  anyone.  He  would  only 
be  laughed  at.  But  still — it  could  be  possible! 
That  m.an  he  had  seen  in  the  gray  overcoat. 
Such  an  unusual  face!  He  had  looked  as  if 
he  were  detached  from  life.  And  the  three 
times  Walter  had  seen  him,  he  had  been  at 
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the  scene  of  a  death.  If  only  there  were 
someway  that  he  could  know  ahead  of  time 
when  someone  was  going  to  die.  Then  he 
could  be  there,  too,  when  Death  arrived,  and 
maybe,  just  maybe,  he  could  persuade  Death 
to  sit  for  a  portrait.  Everyone  who  was  any- 
one would  be  overjoyed  to  have  his  picture 
painted  by  Walter  Porter.  If  Death  were  a 
person,  he  would  probably  have  that  same 
pride  that  all  humans  have  in  themselves.  He 
just  knew  he  could  persuade  Death  to  pose. 
Death  could  delay  a  httle  while  taking  the 
person's  life.  Or  better  yet;  If  only  the  per- 
son was  slow  in  dying.  Then  Death  would 
have  a  little  time  on  his  hands,  and  he,  Wal- 
ter Porter,  would  accomplish  his  life's  ambi- 
tion. But  he  was  so  worked  up  now.  He 
would  have  to  paint  Death  soon — tonight — 
while  he  felt  the  creative  urge.  He  always 
had  it  to  some  extent  before  he  painted.  That 
was  what  made  him  so  great — his  inner  tal- 
ent. But  he  had  never  felt  such  a  tremendous 
inspiration  before.  He  had  to  paint  Death 
while  he  still  felt  it.  He  knew  that  only  then 
would  he  achieve  the  truly  great  masterpiece 
for  which  he  lived.   Someone  must  die! 

Oh,  his  brain  was  awhirl.  He  was  all 
confused.  What  he  needed  was  a  nice  quiet 
evening  at  home  to  relax  and  think  this  out. 
But — he  just  remembered.  His  wife  was 
going  to  a  club  meeting  tonight,  and  since  it 
was  the  maid's  night  off,  he  would  be  alone 
with  his  son.  Tommy.  Someone  must  die  .  .  . 
No,  no,  he  mustn't  think  about  it!  He 
couldn't  kill  his  own  son! 

Walter  kissed  his  wife  goodby  that 
night  as  she  left  the  house.  "Now,  dear, 
don't  forget  to  give  Tommy  his  milk"  were 
her  parting  words.  That  was  it!  He  would 
put  poison  in  the  milk.  Tomm.y  would  never 
know.  No! — what  could  he  be  thinking 
about!  A  father  kill  his  only  son!  But  if  he 
didn't  paint  Death,  and  soon,  while  he  had 
this  great  inspiration,  his  life  would  have 
been  lived  in  vain.  He  would  go  crazy!  He 
had  something  great  to  give  the  world — he 
must  give  it.  No!  He  couldn't  do  it.  He 
must  have  time  to  think!  He  must  have  time 
to  think!  But  there  wasn't  time  if  he  were 
to    accomplish    his    goal    tonight.     No — -he 
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must  not  think!  He  would  weaken.  His  only 
thought  must  be  the  picture! 

It  was  time  for  Tommy's  milk,  and 
everything  was  in  readiness.  His  paints  and 
easel  were  out,  and  he  had  the  poison  in  his 
hand.  This  poison  was  painless,  and  Tommy 
would  never  suffer.  That  much  he  could  do 
for  his  son.  Tommy  would  just  get  drowsy 
and  finally  go  to  sleep.  That  would  be  the 
end.  It  would  be  almost  an  hour  before  the 
poison  took  effect.  If  he  worked  quickly, 
he  should  be  able  to  make  a  sketch  of  Death 
in  that  time,  and  then  he  could  complete  it 
later.  Death  certainly  wouldn't  mind  posing 
for  him  while  he  waited  for  Tommy  to  die! 

Walter  poured  two  glasses  of  milk.  One 
for  Tommy,  and  one  for  himself.  He  would 
like  something  a  little  stronger,  but  he  didn't 
think  he  should  just  before  he  painted.  It 
was  too  bad  that  Tommy  had  to  die.  He 
just  musn't  think  about  it  until  later.  But  a 
portrait  of  Death  was  worth  anything  .  .  . 
anything!  This  picture  would  be  sensa- 
tional. He  would  be  world  famous.  He 
would  have  given  his  all  to  humanity! 

The  sketch  was  almost  completed.  Death 
had  been  very  pleasant  about  posing  for  it. 
In  fact,  he  had  seemed  pleased  about  some- 
thing, as  if  he  knew  a  secret  Walter  didn't 
know.  Well,  the  hour  was  almost  up.  It  was 
time  for  the  poison  to  take  effect.  His  poor 
son!  No,  mustn't  think — paint — paint!  He 
couldn't  understand  why  he  felt  so  sleepy. 
He  had  been  getting  drowsy  for  the  past  few 
minutes.  He  just  couldn't  seem  .  .  .  to  .  .  . 
stay  .  .  .  awake.  .  . 

When  Mrs.  Porter  came  home  a  little 
while  later,  she  found  Walter  still  at  his  easel. 
But  he  wasn't  asleep — he  was  dead.  And 
upon  the  easel  just  as  he  had  left  it  when 
he  stopped  was  his  masterpiece — a  portrait 
of  himself. 
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SMALL,  SMUG  SUBURBIA,  U.  S.  A. 

(Con  fill  lied    from    page   7) 

They  would  have  a  quiet,  beautiful  wed- 
ding, and  when  they  walked  up  the  aisle  as 
husband  and  wife,  all  the  old  dowagers  with 
the  flowered  hats  would  smile  and  whisper 
to  each  other,  "Aren't  they  a  perfect 
couple?" 

She  would  live  in  a  center  hall  plan  house 
with  a  colored  tile  bath  and  a  dropped  liv- 
ing room.  Of  course  there  would  be  Don  in 
his  good  tweeds,  and  the  two  very  clean  chil- 
dren, and  the  cocker  spaniel  with  the  silky 
coat.  She  could  feel  the  tight  days  of  her  fu- 
ture, the  same  as  her  todays.  Some  people 
called  it  the  good  life.  But  to  her  it  was  a 
pattern  to  struggle  against.  Where  was  the 
key  to  escape?  How  could  she  help  being 
part  of  the  pattern,  when  she  was  being  pro- 
pelled by  her  family,  her  friends,  her  com- 
munity? She  wanted  a  fuller,  richer  life  than 
was  allowed  by  the  pattern.  Perhaps  she 
wanted  a  house  with  dingy  shutters  and 
weeds  in  the  lawn;  and  children  who  sat  in 
mud  puddles — and  a  husband  who  didn't  be- 
long to  the  right  club.  What  would  release 
her  from  being  stamped,  as  they  all  were,  the 
self -satisfied,  smug  suburbia,  U.  S.  A.? 

She  was  still  young  enough  to  believe  that 
somehow  sbc  could  break  the  pattern;  that 
she  could  be  different.  And  then  she  would 
get  tired  of  thinking  about  it.  She  would  sigh 
at  night,  and  turn  over  in  her  bed,  and  hug 
her  little  stuffed  elephant  very  tightly. 
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MADAME   BONNE   CHANCE 

(Co)itinucd   from    [tiige   21) 

"Little  girl,  you  have  a  long  and  happy 
life  before  you.  I  see  lots  of  friends,  and  a 
dark  young  man  in  particular — but  that  is  a 
long  way  off.  Your  father  is — is  not  here. 
You  and  your  mother  live  together,  and  you 
go  to  school  and  camp,  and  play.  You  have 
a  bright  future  .  .  . 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  ran  a  quick, 
discordant  hand  across  the  cards,  breaking 
their  smooth  pattern. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"That's  all." 

"But—" 

"Thaf's  all.  Now  take  your  money  and 
go  on  home." 

"But  I  wanted  to  — " 

"Here's  your  quarter."  She  pushed  it 
toward  her. 

Peggy  got  off  the  chair  and  walked  to  the 
door,  not  looking  at  the  woman  whose  hand 
was  still  stretched  on  the  table,  her  head 
down. 

In  the  door  she  turned,  and  her  eyes 
widened  suddenly.  In  the  corner  stood  a 
small  figurine  of  an  old  man,  gently  smiling 
holding  a  pear  in  one  delicate  hand,  a  staff 
in  the  other.  His  long  beard  flowed  down 
gracefully  to  his  bare  feet.  For  an  instant 
more  she  stared.  Her  eyes  moved  slowly  to 
the  woman  slumped  in  the  chair,  not  mov- 
ing. 

Then  she  had  whirled  through  the  door 
and  was  running  into  the  dusty  sunlight. 

The  rest  of  the  long  day  and  evening  was 
a  tiring  blur  for  Margaret.  Did  Peggy 
know? 

By  seven  her  head  ached  with  the  ques- 
tion. She  changed  into  her  street  clothes  and 
called  goodnight  to  the  watchman,  Jo.  The 
walk  home  through  the  dusk  seemed  endless, 
and  the  stairs  up  to  their  second  floor  apart- 
ment very  steep. 

Peggy  stood  inside  the  door,  looking  at 
her. 

"Mother,  I — I  recognized  the  statue  of 
the  old  man." 

"Yes."  It  was  an  assent,  a  giving  in.  Her 
hand  curled  hard  around  the  doorknob. 


"Why  didn't  you  tell  me?"  And  then, 
with  dawning  understanding  as  her  mother 
stared  at  her,  speechless.  "You  thought  I 
would  mind.  Mother,  I  don't  mind.  I'm 
proud  of  you — honestly  I  am — " 

They  were  suddenly  talking  incoherently 
in  relief  on  the  sofa  together.  After  a  while 
Margaret  straightened  up  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  Peggy. 

"Let's  go  in  the  kitchen  and  make  our- 
selves some  coffee,  shall  we?" 

Peggy  got  off  the  sofa,  and  the  two 
moved  into  the  kitchen  to  have  their  first 
cup  of  coffee  together. 


A  NEW  ENVIRONMENT 

(Continncd  from    page    1 )  ) 

Libby  wandered  back  into  the  darkening 
living  room.  Dusk  was  falling  quickly. 
Winter'll  be  here  before  you  know  it.  No 
red  and  yellow  autumn.  Just  winter  closing 
in.  I  wanted  something  better,  she  thought 
rebelliously,  out  of  the  last  years  of  my  life. 

Maybe  it's  just  the  Hfe  I've  always 
known,  she  thought,  that  makes  me  feel  this 
hurry,  this  sharpness,  this  loneliness  so  ter- 
ribly. Perhaps  we're  unsophisticated,  Tom 
and  I.  She  thought  of  Mrs.  Fairlamb's  dis- 
tainful,  "such  a  little  hole."  No,  she  thought, 
I'm  not  sorry.  That  kind  of  life  has  made 
me  the  person  I  am,  and  I'd  rather  lose  it 
than  never  to  have  had  it.  And  they  say 
people  can  adjust  themselves  to  a  new  en- 
vironment. 

She  stared  out  of  the  little  window  at  the 
long  grey  skies  and  the  long  grey  pavements, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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ATTITUDE 

(Continued  from  page   16) 

mother  turned  from  the  sink  and  watched 
him.  He  lowered  his  head  to  his  plate  and 
wound  his  legs  around  the  chair.  His  jaws 
moved  up  and  down  listlessly. 

Sniffling,  he  rubbed  his  nose  absently.  He 
had  shoved  the  greens  to  the  edge  of  the  plate 
and  felt  justified  in  leaving  the  table.  Quietly 
he  padded  out  the  back  door.  He  stopped  be- 
fore the  pile  of  old  papers  and  wasted  food, 
and  watched  the  flies  flit  up  and  down  the 
eggshells  and  apple  cores. 

He  wished  very  much  that  Johnny 
would  come  over,  but  now  nobody  ever 
came  to  see  him.  After  pa  left  there  just 
wasn't  anyone  except  him  and  mother.  Then 
suddenly  Jimmy  smiled,  remembering.  The 
night  they  took  pa  away  he'd  winked  at  Jim- 
my, and  said  he'd  be  seeing  him  soon.  Pa  was 
never  wrong  about  those  things. 


SENIOR    CHAPEL    SERMON 

(Continued  from   page   II) 

believe  there  is,  what  have  you  done  to  merit 
entrance  into  it?  How  much  time  have  you 
spent  with  God  that  he  should  let  you  dwell 
with  Him  for  eternity?    Think  of  that. 

And  so,  I  say  that  a  belief  in  God  is  first 
and  foremost  the  prime  necessity  for  finding 
a  purpose  in  life,  and  secondly,  that  you 
must  pray,  and  in  so  doing  ask  to  know  God's 
will.  You  weren't  put  on  this  earth  to  wan- 
der aimlessly.  God  has  a  purpose  in  mind, 
and  it's  up  to  you  to  discover  that.  Every- 
thing that  happens  to  you  is  contributing  to 
your  formation,  and  it  is  all  in  how  you  react 
to  your  experiences  that  your  personality 
and  character  are  built.  So,  you  must  ask 
God's  guidance  to  help  you  to  be  wise  in 
finding  the  right  path  or  discovering  the 
right  answer  to  a  problem.  You  must  ask 
Him  for  faith  in  times  when  events  of  ex- 
treme sorrow  or  misfortune  come  your  way. 
It  is  then  difficult  to  see  what  benefit  can 
possibly  come  from  great  suffering,  but  if 
you  accept  it  with  courage,  and  when  time 
has  let  things  become  arranged  in  their 
proper  order,  you  gain  a  perspective  and  find 
a  serenity  within  yourself  that  shows  you 
faced  the  situation  as  God  would  have  you 
and  are  so  much  stronger  for  it.  And  so  I 
say,  believe,  and  search,  and  pray,  and  you 
will  find  a  purpose. 

After  all  this  you  might  ask,  what  is  a 
purpose  in  life?  You've  been  told  why  you 
should  have  it,  how  to  find  it,  but  now, 
what  is  it?  There  are  many  interpretations. 
Some  live  for  pleasure,  and  that  is  a  day 
to  day  living;  some  live  for  material  posses- 
sions and  lose  a  sense  of  value;  others  live  in 
terms  of  prestige  or  personal  achievement 
and  that  is  self-centered.  Those  that  take  the 
long  view  in  terms  of  moral  character  and 
doing  God's  will  are  those  to  whom  I'm  re- 
ferring in  this  talk.  They  will  develop  good- 
ness and  honor,  courage  and  idealism — quali- 
ties that  can  never  be  outmoded  or  out- 
grown. The  material  things  you  strive  for 
in  hfe  may  collapse  and  disappoint  you,  but 
the  traits  of  character  and  stronger  traits  of 
faith  can  never  lose  value.  Get  to  know  God 
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and  to  do  His  will.  Don't  think  of  vocation 
as  being  a  sole  purpose  in  life;  it  is  merely 
the  channel  through  which  your  thoughts 
become  actions,  as  the  result  of  an  inner 
goal.  Your  goal  might  be  to  live  life  to  the 
fullest  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  being 
guided  by  Him  constantly  and  reflecting 
Him  in  your  life.  Live  each  day  completely, 
but  with  an  over-all  view  of  life.  Any  task 
which  you  undertake,  do  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  but  weigh  and  judge  it  first  to  see 
that  it  merits  your  attention.  Let  your  sense 
of  values  work  for  you.  Find  the  good  in 
people,  for  we're  all  created  in  God's  image, 
and  if  you  fail  to  see  the  divine  in  mankind 
whom  you  know,  how  can  you  possibly  find 
it  in  God,  whom  you've  never  really  seen? 
Give  the  best  of  yourself  to  these  people  and 
find  the  best  in  them.  Seek  to  find  and  know 
that  which  is  right  and  when  you  have  found 
it,  set  it  up  as  your  standard,  but  not  as  an 
inflexible  one.  In  this  life  you  can  never 
know  the  whole  truth,  but  take  that  which 
you  discover  and  believe  in  it,  and  when 
something  more  right  comes  along,  add  it 
to  your  standard  and  grow  continually.  You 
must  never  stop  learning.  You  have  to  be 
flexible  and  tolerant.  Take  the  abilities  which 
God  has  given  you  and  make  the  most  of 
them.  We're  not  all  created  in  the  same 
way — some  of  us  are  beautiful,  others  are 
not;  some  have  great  talent,  others  are  lack- 
ing; some  have  more  mental  capacity  than 
others;  some  are  born  with  all  members  of 
the  body,  others  are  called  deformed;  some 
are  born  white  and  some  black — the  lighter 
color  is  said  to  make  for  superiority.  But 
yet  they  say  we  are  all  created  equal.  Does 
this  make  you  wonder?  I  hope  so.  Actually 
we  are  all  born  with  different  characteristics 
and  attributes,  but,  and  here  I  believe  lies 
the  answer,  we  all  have  the  capacity  to  make 
the  most  of  our  faculties  and  in  this  way  we 
are  equal,  and  God  says  we  are  all  equal  in 
His  sight.  But  if  you  with  strong  minds 
are  lazy,  and  I  with  a  weak  one  do  all  I  can 
to  improve  it,  I  am  making  full  use  of  my 
capacities.  He  who  is  colored  in  our  society 
has  a  great  deal  more  to  overcome  than  he 
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who  Is  white,  but  If  he  makes  use  of  the  abil- 
ities God  gave  him,  he  Is  as  equal  as  any  of 
us  who  do  hkewlse.  In  the  Bible,  God  says 
that  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  are  the  same  in 
his  sight.  Is  it  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  bet- 
ter? 

Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself — and  do 
know  and  love  yourself.  Make  the  most  of 
your  abilities  according  to  God's  wishes,  and 
find  and  know  what  is  right,  always  broad- 
ening and  always  approaching  even  nearer 
the  final  truth.  Live  so  that  you'll  have  no 
fear  of  life  and  no  fear  of  death.  Find  your 
God  and  love  him.  He  will  tell  you  yovir 
purpose  in  life. 

Wait  no  longer  to  begin  to  think.  You 
cannot  find  a  purpose  unless  you  search  for 
It.  No  one  can  give  it  to  you.  Make  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  offered  you  here  at  col- 
lege. Ask  yourself  what  it  Is  Important  that 
you  should  get  out  of  college  and  what  you 
are  able  to  give  back  In  return.  Act,  if  you 
know  why  you're  acting;  realize  that  those 
aspects  of  college  which  will  mean  the  most 
to  you  in  later  life  are  the  useful  information 
which  y^ou  acquire  through  hard  work, 
which  teaches  you  to  think,  to  reason,  and 
to  become  a  mature  Individual;  next  the 
friendships  which  you  form  that  may  be 
deep  and  lasting  and  which  help  you  to  find 
yourself  as  a  person  akin  to  many  persons; 
and  finally  the  activities  which  through  per- 
sonal relationships  and  special  skills  develop 
you  even  more  as  a  versatile  person.  And  so, 
knowledge,  friendship  and  activity  welded 
together  with  your  firm  belief  in  God  are 
the  over-all  lasting  things  received  from 
college  which  form  your  character  and  your 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong.  So  ask 
God's  help.  Get  the  most  out  of  college  by 
taking  a  long  range  view  of  the  future. 
Don't  live  day  by  day — live  a  life;  direct 
that  life  with  a  purpose.   Find  It  In  God! 


* 
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By    the    sides    of    Lynchburg's    Main 
Street, 

On  the  shining  Great  White  Way, 

Shines  the  brighter,  whiter  neon 

Of  the  fine  White  House  Cafe. 

Squaws  and  braves  from  schools  around 

Flock  to  heap  good  chow  teepee, 

Bringum  wampum,  iron  horses. 

Lots  to  eat  and  tribes  to  see. 

Cozy  booths  to  cuddle  up  m, 

Still  got  heap  much  elbow  room — 

For  midwinter's  big  dance  pow-wow 

Better  catch  you  brave  come  soon. 

Get  all  fixed  up,  feathers,  war  paint, 

Cupid  get  his  arrow  quill — 

Before  that  big  Midwinter's  how-how 

Come  by  see  Chiefs  Gus  and  Bill. 
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THE  MAINSPRING 


Carol  LeVarn 


A  year  afterwards  very  few  could  have 
told  you  just  when  he  came. 

One  morning  he  was  there,  an  insignifi- 
cant little  man  they  would  all  become  used 
to.  The  baggy  blue  mail  order  suit  with  cuffs 
turned  up  in  compensation  for  his  too-short 
limbs,  the  shapeless  felt  hat,  once-brown 
shoes,  coated  at  some  obscure  date  with  black 
polish — all  were  in  keeping  with  his  person- 
ality. 

The  only  thing  which  distinguished  this 
Little  Man  from  the  other  little  men  was  the 
Watch. 

The  Watch  had  an  old-fashioned  gold 
case  and  heavy  chain.  Unfailingly,  the 
Watch  and  chain  gleamed  with  a  polished 
luster  against  the  harsh  blue  of  the  Little 
Man's  suit.  The  town  got  used  to  him  and  to 
the  Watch.  Lingering  at  the  railroad  station 
early  each  morning,  he  waited  for  the  usual 
queries. 

"What  time  is  it  now,  Frankie?  My 
watch  seems  to  have  stopped  this  morning." 

Promptly  the  heavy  Watch  would  be 
brought  forth.  "It's  just  7:43  and  3  3  sec- 
onds, Mr.  Brandon." 

Minutes  later,  when  approached  again, 
the  Little  Man  would  carefully  consult  the 
Watch  and  announce  "Three  seconds  past 
7:45,  Mr.  Ansley." 

The  Town  became  used  to  this  routine. 
Wherever  time  was  an  important  factor,  the 
Little  Man  would  be  found  in  his  unofficial 
capacity  of  village  timekeeper,  ready  with 
the  exact  hour.  They  went  out  of  their  way 
to  consult  him,  enjoying  the  expression  on 
the  Little  Man's  face.  He  reminded  them 
somehow  of  a  puppy  who  had  been  thrown 
an  unexpected  bone.  The  Little  Man  was  a 
great  source  of  amusement  to  the  Town. 

It  happened  one  morning  at  the  station. 
A  commuter  waiting  for  the  8:15  wanted 
the  time. 

"6:36  and  15  seconds,"  the  Little  Man 
announced. 


"Now  Frankie,  that's  quite  impossible, 
I  left  home  at  7:45.   Better  look  again." 

Looking  once  more  at  the  Watch,  the 
Little  Man  insisted  "the  time  is  6:3  6  and  1 5 
seconds." 

"That  was  the  time  when  you  looked  be- 
fore," chided  the  commuter.  "Surely  you 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  not  even  one  sec- 
ond has  passed.  Maybe  you'd  better  be  sure 
your  watch  is  running.  I  can  see  the  8:15 
down  the  track  now." 

"I  know  my  Watch  is  running.  I  wound 
it  this  morning  when  I  got  up." 

"Maybe  the  mainspring  is  gone.  Some- 
times that  happens  to  those  old  watches." 

The  Little  Man  slowly  lifted  the  Watch 
to  his  ear  and  the  look  of  disbelief  on  his  face 
changed  to  one  of  despair  and  fury.  He 
threw  the  Watch  against  the  track,  where  it 
lay  twisted  and  disemboweled. 

The  commuter  had  walked  to  the  end 
of  the  platform  to  board  the  approaching 
train. 

The  Little  Man  stood  looking  down  at 
the  tangled  watchworks  incredulous.  Then, 
as  the  8:15  came  abreast  of  the  platform,  he 
hurled  himself  to  the  tracks. 

A  year  afterwards,  very  few  could  have 
told  you  just  when  he  had  gone. 


Philosophy 

F.  Maupin 

I  ponder  on  the  flowers; 

I  gaze  upon  the  skies; 
With  long,  deep  thoughts  for  hours 

Do  I  philosophize. 

My  forehead  creased  with  learning, 

I  brood  upon  the  sea — ■ 
The  world  in  all  its  turning 

Stands  still  to  laugh  at  me. 
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The  New  Boswell 


Betsy  Sawyer 


"If  he  had  not  been  a  great  fool  he 
would  not  have  been  a  great  author." 
These  words  were  written  by  the  distin- 
guished Lord  Macaulay  in  his  criticism  of 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson"  published  in  the 
Ed/uhiigh  Rei'iew  in  September  oi  1831,  and 
are  the  paradox  upon  which  for  years  people 
based  their  opinion  of  the  biographer  Bos- 
well because  the  profound  utterances  of 
Macaulay  were  accepted  as  gospel  truth  and 
because  firsthand  material  such  as  Boswell's 
letters  and  notes  were  not  at  hand  for  the 
perusal  of  other  great  scholars  and  intellec- 
tuals. It  is  no  wonder  that  Boswell's  de- 
scendants to  whom  these  papers  were  willed 
kept  them  under  lock  and  key  in  their  great 
stone  castles  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  When 
one  reads  Macaulay's  scathing  criticisms  of 
Boswell  as  a  man  one  can  readily  understand 
why  the  family  would  have  been  fearful  of 
exposing  its  name  to  further  harsh  judg- 
ment. But  here  is  another  paradox,  for  if 
they  had  been  generous  with  the  document'^ 
we  have  proof  today  that  Boswell  would 
not  have  suffered  for  so  long  a  time  from 
superficial  and  consequently  detrimental 
judgment. 

Macaulay  has  put  Boswell  in  two  com- 
partments in  his  mind;  one  as  a  biographer 
and  one  as  a  writer  and  man;  one  full  of 
praise  and  the  other  full  of  scorn  and  de- 
rision. His  misjudgment  of  Boswell  as  a 
writer  is  due  to  his  misjudgment  of  Boswell 
as  a  man.  Now  that  we  have  the  letters  and 
the  notes  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  where  human 
understanding  failed.  Macaulay  says  that 
Boswell  never  expressed  an  opinion  on  any 
matter,  political,  economic  or  social  that  was 
his  own.  But  as  we  shall  see  the  manner  in 
which  he  compiled  the  biography  and  the 
type  of  material  which  it  contains  is  the  very 
nature  of  the  man.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  this 
nature  we  may  very  well  never  have  had 
the  biography. 

He  gave  him  the  highest  kind  of  praise 
as  a  biographer.  He  says,  "Homer  is  not  more 


decidedl}^  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakes- 
peare is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of 
dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more  de- 
cidedly the  first  of  orators  than  Boswell  is 
the  first  of  biographers.  He  has  no  second. 
He  has  distanced  all  his  competitors  so  de- 
cidedly that  it  is  not  worth-while  to  place 
them."  And  again,  "He  has,  in  an  impor- 
tant department  of  literature,  immeasurably 
surpassed  such  writers  as  Tacitus,  Clarendon, 
Alfieri  and  his  own  idol  Johnson."  If  Bos- 
well could  have  heard  this  he  would  surely 
have  blushed  with  amazement  and  modesty, 
for  he  never  esteem.ed  himself  so  highly. 

A  large  part  of  the  criticism  of  the  con- 
text of  the  book  falls  upon  its  editor,  Croker, 
whose  notes,  he  says,  disjoint  the  work  and 
mar  it  with  inaccuracies.  He  puts  it  thus, 
"Indeed  we  cannot  open  any  volume  of  this 
book  in  an}^  place  and  turn  it  over  for  two 
minutes  in  any  direction  without  lighting  on 
a  blunder.  Macaula^^'s  method  in  this  was 
to  select  instances  of  inconsequence  skill- 
fully, shear  them  of  their  context  and  pre- 
sent them  as  evidence  of  idiocy  by  means  of 
antithesis  and  detail.  He  attacks  minor 
points  such  as  dates.  Croker  says  that  Lord 
Mansfield  survived  Johnson  by  ten  years 
whereupon  Macaulay  asserts  that  he  only 
survived  him  by  eight  and  a  quarter  years. 
He  devotes  a  paragraph  to  arguing  whether 
Townshend  was  a  nephew  of  Newcastle  or 
a  grandnephew.  Croker  called  him  a 
nephew.  As  for  the  biography  itself  Macau- 
lay, after  praising  it  so  highly  asks  what  there 
is  to  praise  in  the  book.  Is  it  the  conversa- 
tions? Any  shorthand  writer  could  have 
done  the  same,  he  says.  The  qualities  that 
he  praises  in  other  men  of  letters  he 
finds  lacking  in  Boswell.  He  had  no  wit, 
eloquence,  logic,  learning,  taste  or  reasoning 
faculty.  He  was  a  slave  and  a  "creeper 
which  must  cling  to  the  stronger  plant." 

The  following  part  of  the  criticism  falls 
to  the  level  of  name-calling  and  mud-sling- 
ing.   He  calls  Boswell  a  fool  of  the  worst 
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kind,  an  intruder  into  men's  lives  where  he 
was  not  wanted,  shamelessly  exposing  weak- 
nesses to  the  world  which  others  would  have 
covered  up,  an  exhibitionist  and  a  parasite. 
"He  was  always  laying  himself  at  the  feet  of 
some  eminent  man  and  begging  to  be  spit 
upon  and  trampled  upon."  "He  exhibited 
himself  at  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee,  to  all  the 
crowd  which  filled  Stratford  on  Avon  with 
a  placard  around  his  hat  bearing  the  in- 
scription of  Corsica  Boswell."  "Servile  and 
impertinent,  shallow  and  pedantic,  a  bigot 
and  a  sot,  bloated  with  family  pride,  and 
eternally  blustering  about  the  dignity  of  a 
born  gentleman,  yet  stooping  to  be  a  tale- 
bearer, an  eavesdropper,  a  common  butt  in 
the  taverns  of  London,  and  so  curious  to 
know  what  everyone  was  talking  about  .  .  ." 
"Everything  v/hich  another  man  would  have 
hidden,  everything  the  publication  of  which 
would  have  made  another  man  hang  him- 
self was  a  matter  of  gay  and  clamorous  exul- 
tation to  his  weak  and  diseased  mind."  He 
sights  how  he  was  seized  with  evil  presenti- 
ments, went  to  see  men  hanged  and  came 
away  maudlin  and  added  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  fortune  of  one  of  his  children 
who  was  not  frightened  by  Johnson's  face,  of 
how  tipsy  he  became  in  the  presence  of  ladies 
and  how  he  revealed  these  things  to  the 
world  with  an  air  of  self-complacency.  Such 
was  the  fool  that  Macaulay  presented  to  the 
public,  imparalled  in  his  mind  and  certainly 
in  his  words  if  the  discovery  of  the  true  Bos- 
well among  his  notes  and  letters  had  not  led 
to  a  serious  re-evaluation  of  a  truly  great 
man. 

We  must  not  be  led  to  believe  that  all 
men  were  deceived  by  this  harsh  treatment. 
There  have  been  those  with  insight  into  the 
man  like  Raleigh,  but  for  years  they  stood 
out  as  lone  figures.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  new  material  began 
turning  up;  various  letters  were  discovered 
and  Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity compiled  a  biography,  a  series  of  es- 
says based  on  both  old  and  new  material, 
that  is  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative  study 
of  Boswell.  "That  Boswell  was  at  times  a 
very  foolish  young  man  any  reader  may  see, 


but  he  was  not,  I  think,  so  foolish  as  many 
of  his  critics  have  been." 

The  great  discovery  came  in  1926,  a  few 
years  after  Tinker's  book,  when  a  wandering 
scholar  reported  having  found  Boswell's 
papers  in  Malahide  Castle  in  Ireland  in  the 
keeping  of  Lord  Talbot,  Boswell's  great, 
great  grandson.  A  collector  in  New  York 
having  received  this  news  sent  off  a  hurried 
wire  to  Ireland  offering  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  papers  but  the  nobleman  rejected  the  of- 
fer with  scorn.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ralph  H. 
Isham  was  more  successful.  He  dropped  by 
the  castle  for  tea  one  afternoon  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Talbot  were  so  pleased  with  his 
person  that  by  the  end  of  the  afternoon  he 
had  written  out  a  check  and  was  handed  the 
papers.  These  first  finds  consisted  of  large 
parts  of  his  journal  and  hundreds  of  his  let- 
ters. Isham  had  been  so  successful  that  later 
when  Johnson's  Diary  appeared  and  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Western  Llands  was 
found  in  a  croquet  box,  Lady  Talbot  notified 
Isham  immediately  and  they  also  were  trans- 
ferred into  his  hands.  Isham  found  the  per- 
fect man  to  edit  these  documents  in  Goeff  rey 
Scott  who  had  long  had  a  desire  to  write  a 
biography  of  Boswell  and  whom  he  trans- 
ported to  America  to  study  and  compile 
them.  In  1936  additional  papers  turned  up 
at  Fettercairn  House  in  Scotland,  the  home 
of  Lord  Clinton,  descendant  of  William 
Forbes,  Boswell's  executor.  Isham  received 
these  too.  Finally  in  1948  when  these  papers 
were  presented  to  the  American  public  the 
world  had  before  it  an  almost  complete  rec- 
ord of  Boswell,  his  tiny  observations  gleaned 
from  his  interviews  with  famous  men,  1,300 
pages  of  the  manuscript  of  the  life  and  let- 
ters to  and  from  men  such  as  Reynolds,  Gar- 
rick,  Burke,  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  his 
closest  friend  and  confident,  Sir  William 
Temple;  we  have  the  manuscript  of  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour,  and  a  journal  of  his  tour 
to  Italy.  Out  of  these  there  came  a  new  Bos- 
well to  whom  the  world  at  large  would  now 
be  sympathetic. 

What  Macaulay  did  not  understand 
about  Boswell  was  that  he  was  a  genius — a 
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Sonnet  Sequence 

Ruth  Clarkson 


Alone  —  beptenihcr 

With  what  a  state  of  pain  I  see  the  moon 
Describe  her  cycle  in  the  broken  year; 
I  can  not  contemplate  without  a  tear 
The  frost  that  comes  upon  my  heart  so  soon; 
Oh,  mourn  the  days  of  Summer's  shining  noon, 
And  mourn  the  love  that  thrust  its  tender  head 
Up  through  the  fragrant  earth  of  Spring;  how  dead 
That  lovely,  infant  hope,  that  fragile  boon. 
Now  Time  moves  on  with  firm,  resounding  tread 
To  crush  the  withered  blooms  and  grasses  sear; 
And  on  his  right  hand,  sable-robed,  walks  Fear, 
Where  once  bright  Joy  in  million  hues  had  sped; 
Oh  hasten,  ghostly  two,  and  speed  the  year 
When  I  shall  cease  to  linger  lonely  here. 


j\ivake  ---  April 

At  last  the  frost  has  gone  and  Spring  has  come; 

hlow  calm  and  how  serene  she  is;  soon  I, 

My  heart  a  trifle  faster,  will  succumb 

To  her  incomparable  flattery; 

h^ow  shall  I  mourn,  how  shall  I  rend  my  wings? 

htow  shall  I  frown  at  every  fellow  bird 

Who  perches  on  my  window  sill  and  sings? 

hHow  can  I  quite  reject  his  joyous  word? 

Come  now,  small  visitor,  I'll  lend  an  ear; 

My  Winter's  wake  is  done,  my  eyes  are  dry. 

And  there  are  songs  of  Summer  I  must  hear 

Before  I,  too,  unfold  my  wings  and  fly. 

And  why  have  I  at  last  found  liberty? 

My  love  has  shed  his  shroud  and  come  to  me. 

To  A  Lost  Love— Decern  her 

My  darling:  may  God  give  you  peace  of  mind 
As  deep  as  organ  music  in  the  night. 
That  swells  to  fill  the  senses  with  its  might; 
And  if  of  Life's  two  proffered  hands  you  find 
The  one  of  love  and  passion  ill  designed 
For  you,  take  then  the  calm  serenity 
That  looks  on  life  as  on  a  tossing  sea; 
As  one  divorced  from  strife  you  will  not  bind 
Yourself  to  fragile  flesh  of  humankind. 
But  will  upon  the  troubled  water's  crest 
Direct  the  balm  that  flows  from  your  own  rest; 
Beloved,  you  must  leave  the  world  behind 
And,  single  on  the  shore  beyond  the  sea. 
Stand  silent  as  a  snow-moon-silvered  tree. 
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Prayer 

Jane  Tomlinson 

God  ...  I  am  weeping  for  this,  the  last  Christmas  of  the  world. 

Not  for  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  but  for  a  petty  thing,  a  mortal  thing. 

I  am  weeping  for  the  last  celebration  of  a  small  boy's  birthday, 

For  the  bright  waxen  candles,  and  the  smell  of  the  evergreen, 

For  the  melodies  that  will  not  be  heard  again, 

For  the  words  that  will  nevermore  be  spoken: 
"Oh,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"  .  .  . 
"And  There  Were  Shepherds"  .     . 
"For  God  So  Loved  The  World  That  He  Gave"  .  .  . 

It  will  be  expressed,  all  of  it,  in  some  quite  different  way 

When  we  have  destroyed  ourselves. 

There  is  no  ark!   There  is  no  ark 

In  which  to  hide  from  our  own  wickedness. 

Since  we  have  penetrated  the  illusion  of  Noah 

V/ho  was  no  greater  than  the  least  of  us,  and  no  less  than  the  greatest; 

Since  we  have  discovered  that  to  every  man  belongs  the  heritage  of  all 
men. 

Even  so,  in  this  age  of  "Blind  Mouths"  and  "Tin  Voices," 
hlere  in  this  land,  the  hHoly  Shrine  of  the  Gadget  Worshippers 
We  are  not  all  evil. 
Not  all  of  our  music  is  discordant, 
Nor  all  of  our  science  false. 

Not  all  of  the  idols  we  have  built  to  the  man,  Christ,  are  ugly. 
You  have  told  us,  "If  there  be  one, 
One  virtuous  man,  him  shall  I  spare. 
If  there  be  one  true  word,  I  will  uphold  it." 
This  I  believe.    Not  as  a  promise  from  infallible  lips. 
Nor  because  a  carpenter  hung  on  a  cross. 
But  because  this  word  of  yours  is  Truth's  definition  of  Itself. 
In  my  spirit,  I  too  am  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life" 
As  are  all  my  brothers. 

We  who  have  no  beginning  shall  have  no  end. 

What  matter,  then,  if  the  earth  Is  to  be  split  apart  by  the  fission  of  the 
uncuttable  atom? 

For  the  earth  Is  only  a  small  star. 

We  need  not  tremble  that  the  symbol,  the  concrete  expression  is  to  be 

eliminated. 
The  Idea  remains. 
We  need  not  despair  that  man  and  the  memory  of  man  will  be  blotted 

out  "as  though  he  had  never  been". 
For  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  symbol. 

All  this  I  understand  in  my  Immortal  soul. 

But  being  a  woman,  I  weep  in  my  heart  for  the  mortal  beauty  of  the 

world; 
Even  as  Mary  wept  for  the  body  of  Jesus. 
Even  as  Eve  could  not  bear  to  leave  her  roses. 
Even  as  Lot's  wife  looked  back  upon  her  burning  city. 
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Jane  Cooper 


It  happened  the  day  after  we  returned 
from  Christmas  vacation.  The  girls  were 
going  around  in  a  daze,  with  sleepy  eyes 
squinted  shut,  hair  uncurled,  and  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  on  their 
faces.  Many  were  snugly  curled  up  in  their 
sagging  cots,  extending  the  holidays  in  their 
dreams.  Such  blissful,  untroubled  sleep!  Un- 
troubled, that  is,  for  all  but  one  poor  fresh- 
man way  up  on  third  floor  Reid. 

Fantasia  MacGinty  had  returned  on  the 
same  train  as  most  of  her  classmates — the 
last  one  before  10:30  p.  m.  She  was  dressed 
like  her  classmates,  and  lugged  the  same 
type  of  luggage.  In  fact,  one  might  have 
called  her  a  typical  freshman.  But  Fantasia 
had  a  problem  that  was  extremely  untypical 
of  a  freshman.  You  see,  her  uncle  Hubert  had 
been  living  in  China  since  the  war  and  had 
acquired  a  pet  foon,  a  sort  of  dragon,  small 
variety  (household  size) .  This  foon  had  had 
kittens,  or  puppies,  or  whatever  foons  have, 
and  Fantasia's  uncle  had  sent  her  one  for 
Christmas.  Uncle  Hubert  had  always  been 
a  little  odd.  Anyway,  Mrs.  MacGinty 
wouldn't  have  the  animal  in  the  house 
(typical  of  mothers),  and,  not  wishing  the 
poor  little  baby  to  be  turned  out  in  the  cold. 
Fantasia  had  at  the  last  minute  stuffed  it  into 
her  suitcase  before  she  boarded  the  train  for 
Sweet  Briar. 

You  know  how  it  is  over  the  holidays — 
you  never  have  time  to  stop  and  seriously 
think  about  anything;  so  it  was  not  until  she 
was  seated  on  the  train  facing  several  hours 
of  quiet  meditation  that  it  occurred  to  Fan- 
tasia that  pets  were  not  allowed  in  the  dorms. 
Panic  gripped  her  freshman  heart.  What 
could  she  do?  She  couldn't  just  turn  it  loose 
in  a  strange  world  to  fend  for  itself — espec- 
ially since  it  only  understood  Chinese!  If 
she  turned  it  over  to  the  school,  they  would 
most  certainly  dissect  it  in  Zoology  or  serve 
It  in  the  refectory.   No,  the  only  course  left 


to  her  was  to  conceal  it  in  her  room,  tem- 
porarily at  least.  So,  with  heavy  heart  and 
heavier  baggage  (heavier  by  one  dragon), 
she  stumbled  off  the  train  at  Sweet  Briar 
station,  squeezed  into  the  taxi,  then  out 
again,  signed  in  in  Gray,  and  trudged  up  to 
302  Reid.  She  shut  the  door  tightly — and 
opened  her  suitcase.  While  she  unpacked 
and  put  her  clothes  away  the  baby  foon 
stretched  its  cramped  little  body,  licked  her 
hand  gratefully  with  its  little  forked  tongue, 
and  gamboled  merrily  about  the  room.  As 
babies  do,  it  soon  got  tired  and  by  the  time 
she  had  put  the  last  enipty  suitcase  in  the 
closet,  he  was  fast  asleep  on  her  roommate's 
bed.  Her  roommate!  Again  Fantasia's 
heart  leaped  into  her  throat.  She  swallowed 
it,  desperately  seeking  something  to  say.  Her 
roommate  was  squeamish,  especially  since 
that  time  they  had  mice  in  the  room,  but 
maybe — Oh,  well,  here  she  came. 

"SCREECH!  What's  that  monster  on 
my  bed!    That  serpent!" 

Fantasia  leaped  on  her  roommate,  clap- 
ped her  hands  securely  over  her  mouth,  and 
dragged  her  into  the  room.  She  sat  her  down 
on  the  floor,  sat  down  on  top  of  her,  and  did 
her  level  best  to  explain  that  it  was  harmless 
and  proceeded  with  a  short  history  of  the 
situation  and  of  her  predicament:  namely, 
guardian  of  a  foon.  By  promises  of  innumer- 
able favors  and  unlimited  borrowing  of  her 

Epitaph 

F.  Maupin 

Hear  the  tale  of  Robert  Devon: 
Made  by  God,  and  sent  from  heaven, 

Swift  and  frantic  did  he  move; 
Scorned  the  customs  of  the  nation; 
Drank,  and  died  of  dissipation; 

Claimed  he  died  of  love. 
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wardrobe,  she  bribed  her  badly  shaken  room- 
mate to  silence  on  the  subject,  but  yielded  to 
her  roommate's  unshakable  conditions  that 
she  would  sleep  downstairs,  that  Fantasia 
would  bring  down  her  books  and  clothes  as 
required,  and  that  the  foon  must  be  disposed 
of  within  a  week.  The  crisis  was  over.  The 
terms  were  liberal,  though  heartless  con- 
cerning the  foon. 

The  night  passed  quietly  with  Fantasia 
in  one  bed,  the  foon  in  the  other,  and  the 
roommate  downstairs.  All  might  have  con- 
tinued well,  had  not  the  foon  awakened 
ravenously  hungry  toward  the  middle  of  the 
morning.  Fantasia  returned  from  class  to 
find  it  chewing  up  the  metal  leg  of  the  cot 
with  its  little  baby  fangs.  It  must  be  fed. 
But  what  do  baby  foons  eat?  Certainly  not 
bed  frames.  She  must  keep  it  occupied  until 
lunch  time  and  then  bring  it  something 
from  the  table.  Since  everyone  was  half 
asleep  after  the  big  vacation,  she  could  carry 
up  a  whole  meal  unnoticed.  So  she  held  it 
coiled  up  in  her  lap,  petting  its  scaly  back 
and  trying  to  coo  to  it  in  Chinese.  At  long 
last  the  lunch  bell  rang.  Having  lulled  it  to 
sleep,  she  placed  it  gently  on  the  pillow  and 
hurried  down  to  lunch.  Stuffed  peppers  and 
spaghetti!  After  eating,  she  crammed  four 
peppers,  some  spaghetti,  and  the  usual  ice 
cream  between  pieces  of  bread  and  hurried 
up  to  her  hungry  charge.  The  food  seemed 
strange  to  it,  probably  quite  unlike  its  Chi- 
nese fare,  and  a  subsequent  coke  from  Com- 
mons was  undoubtedly  a  poor  substitute  for 
dragon's  milk. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
when  Fantasia  had  been  called  from  its  side 


Lines  composed  upon  the  occasion  of  re- 
turning from  two  weeks  of  liquid  Yuletide 
and  gazing  upon  the  prospect  of  studying 
numerous  long-winded  English  poets  for 
exams: 

Well, 
Hell. 
Seymour  Laughon. 


by  academic  appointments,  the  baby  foon 
suffered  a  violent  attack  of  indigestion.  It 
coughed  and  wheezed  so  fiercely  that  its 
fiery  breath  penetrated  the  door  of  the  room. 
The  first  to  see  it  was  Amazia  Oggleheimer, 
a  freshman  of  doubtful  intelligence,  who, 
upon  seeing  the  spasmodic  flames,  set  her 
mind  to  the  task  of  recalling  what  one 
should  do  on  discovering  a  fire.  Her  coun- 
tenance brightened  and  she  scampered  down 
to  the  room  of  Clukie  Rarthson,  the  house 
president.  From  force  of  habit,  she  picked 
up  the  dangling  pencil  and  began  writing 
carefully  on  the  pad  on  the  door.  When  she 
came  to  "offense,"  she  became  flustered  and 
decided  she  had  better  go  in  and  tell  Clukie 
in  person.  So,  after  knocking,  she  entered 
and  found  Clukie  in  bed,  squinting  her 
sleepy  eyes  inquiringly.  They  exchanged  the 
usual  greetings,  and  Amazia  proceeded  to 
tell  her,  with  due  lowerclassman  respect,  that 
there  was  a  fire  on  third  floor.  Clukie  hit  the 
ceiling!  When  she  came  down  Amazia  was 
cowering  under  the  bed. 

"Ring  the  fire  bell,"  Clukie  directed  her, 
dashing  toward  the  phone. 

So  Amazia  scurried  out  to  the  fire  bell. 
CLANG!  CLANG!  One  sleepy  head  after 
another  popped  out  of  doorways  all  along 
the  hall.  A  crowd  was  soon  reluctantly 
shoving  its  way  past  the  fire  bell  and  down 
the  stairs  with,  "I  knew  she  was  rich,"  "Let 
me  ring  it  too,"  "My  turn,"  "Give  me  a 
swing  on  it,"  "Don't  you  just  adore  ringing 
fire  bells?"  etc. 

Needless  to  say.  Fantasia  was  appre- 
hended in  her  plot  to  conceal  a  pet  in  the 
dorm,  and  was  duly  tried  by  the  Judicial 
Board,  found  guilty,  and  campused  for  six 
weeks,  not  to  punish  her  but  rather  to  help 
her  refrain  thereafter  from  concealing  dra- 
gons in  the  dorm. 

As  for  the  foon,  in  its  condition  it  could 
only  be  taken  to  the  infirmary,  where,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken,  it  is  at  this  moment.  And  if 
you  can  understand  Chinese,  it  will  tell  you 
that  the  occasional  nip  of  whiskey  (purely 
for  medicinal  purposes)  is  not  unlike 
dragon's  milk. 
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THE  MUTINY 


F.  Maupin 


The  single  oil  lamp  swung  from  the  low 
ceiling,  sending  its  wavering  red  light  over 
the  tiny  forecastle  of  the  little  ship. 

Blackie  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
friend's  bunk,  speaking  to  him  in  low  tones, 
although  the  two  of  them  were  alone.  Be- 
sides, Sam's  voice  had  grown  so  weak  in  the 
last  da}'  that  it  would  have  sounded  strange, 
in  comparison,  to  talk  aloud  to  him. 

Blackie  ran  his  fingers  through  his  white- 
blond  hair  in  his  quick,  characteristic  way, 
but  his  young  face  was  lined  with  worry. 
"Sam,  how  d'ya  feel  now?" 

Sam  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  It  was 
only  the  third  time  in  ten  minutes  that  he 
had  been  asked  that  question.  "Ah  feel  fine, 
Blackie,  honest  ah  do.  Don't  be  such  a  fool. 
And  if  ya  don'  get  back  on  deck  where  ya 
belong,  RusseU'U  kill  ya!" 

Someone  else  came  swinging  down  the 
ladder  into  the  little  forecastle.  Even  in  the 
half-darkness  his  great  bulk  seemed  to  fill  the 
tiny  room;  well  over  six  feet,  he  had  to 
eternally  slump  to  keep  his  head  from  crash- 
ing against  the  ceiling.  It  was  Barron,  obvi- 
ously once  a  gentleman,  now  a  man-with- 
out-a-past,  who  for  some  secret  reason  of  his 
own  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  riffraff 
who  follow  the  sea. 

He  came  over  immediately  and  looked  at 
the  sick  man.   "How  are  you,  Sam?" 

That  was  one  too  much.  Sam  struggled 
to  sit  up.  He  looked  around  him  in  a  per- 
plexed, peculiar  way,  as  though  he  were  try- 
ing to  clear  his  vision.  He  would  have  fallen 
sharply  back  had  not  Blackie  caught  him, 
and,  as  carefully  as  any  nurse,  laid  him 
gently  back  down  again. 

The  Southerner  grinned  rather  sheep- 
ishly. "Ah  don'  know  what  happened,  but 
you  all  seemed  to  move  away,  kind  a  .  .  .  Ah 
am  bad  off,  ah  guess .  .  .  why  won'  Russell  gi' 
me  somethin'?  .  .  ." 

"You   know  why  he   won't,   Sam.    He 


thinks  you're  malingering.  He's  got  it  in  for 
you  since  that  last  time."  Barron's  cool,  deep 
voice  was,  as  always,  completely  impersonal. 

"Barron!"  Blackie's  voice  was  agonized; 
he  was  young  enough  to  still  take  his  friend- 
ships seriously,  and  he  adored  Sam.  "Barron 
— he  won't — he's  not  really  bad  off,  is  he?" 
He  all  but  pleaded  with  the  older  man. 

Barron's  eyes  hardened.  Sam  also  turned 
to  look  at  him.  The  question  had  been  tact- 
less in  the  extreme. 

Blackie  leapt  to  his  feet.  "That  does  it!" 
he  cried.  "If  Russell  won'  give  us  the  stuff 
we  need,  we'll  break  open  his  damn  cabin 
and  take  it!" 

Barron  watched,  in  his  face  the  faint 
amusement  that  had  made  his  bunk  mates 
stand  in  awe  of  this  strange  man.  "Who  will? 
You  will?" 

"Yes,  I  will!    And  th'  rest  a  you'll  help 


me! 


"How  do  you  know,  Blackie?  I  won't." 

"Why  not?" 

"I  don't  want  to  get  shot,  my  impetuous 
friend." 

"Ya  don'  have  to,  Barron!  The  others'll 
help  me — there're  eight  of  us!  They're  not 
afraid!" 

"Gentl)',  gently."  The  enraged  blond 
had  taken  a  step  toward  him,  but  Barron 
never  moved.  He  regarded  the  young  man 
with  the  same  amused  contempt.  "Russell 
won't  help  Sam.  That's  that.  What  can  you 
do  about  it?" 

"I  kin  cut  his  damn  throat  for  him! 
I—" 

"Blackie!"  The  Southerner's  voice  was 
still  weak,  but  it  was  far  from  as  easygoing 
as  usual.  "You'll  do  no  such  thing!  Are  ya 
a  fool,  boy?   You  — " 

Barron  cut  in  on  him.  "Wait.  Suppose 
we  let  Blackie  tell  us  what  his  plans  are." 
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"Damn  you,  Barron,  I've  already  told 
f  '3 
ya! 

"No,  you  haven't.  Just  calm  down."  It 
was  hard  to  tell  whether  he  was  serious. 
"You're  going  to  kill  Russell,  who  happens 
to  be  captain  of  this  ship.  You  got  that  far. 
Then  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"That's  all  I'm  goin'  to  do!" 

"Oh,  come  now,  Blackie!"  Barron  de- 
liberately took  his  eyes  off  the  blond,  who 
was  now  beside  himself  with  anger,  and 
reached  in  his  pocket  for  a  cigarette.  If  he 
had  been  anybody  else  but  Barron  he  would 
have  been  asking  for  a  fight;  people  didn't 
start  fights  with  Barron. 

"Did  another  thought  occur  to  you, 
Blackie?"  he  continued  after  a  moment. 
"Hodges  is  supposed  to  be  chief  mate;  he'd 
tie  you  hand  and  foot  and  take  over.  Did 
you  think  of  that,  in  your — noble  plans?" 

"Jerry  Hodges  would  do  no  such  thing! 
He  hates  Russell  as  much  as  we  do!  We 
could  manage  this  tub,  the  lot  of  us,  better'n 
Russell  ever  did!" 

"Oh-h-h,  I  sccl"  Many  men  have  been 
attacked  for  less  than  the  light,  bantering 
tone  with  which  Barron  now  mocked 
Blackie.  "I  didn't  know,  you  didn't  tell  me, 
that  we  were  going  to  take  over  the  ship. 
That's  more  than  murder,  that's  piracy." 

"All  right  then,  it's  piracy!" 

"They  could  hang  you  on  two  counts, 
then." 

"They  wouldn't  hang  /;/('.'"  Blackie  was 
at  bay  now;  he  no  longer  cared  whether 
what  he  said  made  sense  or  not.  His  despera- 
tion for  his  friend  was  mixed  now  with 
hatred  for  this  immovable  man. 

"No,  perhaps  you're  right.  Maybe  they 
wouldn't."  Barron  struck  a  match  and  bent 
low  over  the  light,  the  yellow  glow  bright  in 
his  tawny  eyes.  He  still  kept  the  same  ironi- 
cal humor  in  them.  "But  sooner  or  later  the 
whole  story  would  get  out,  you  know. 
Stories  always  do.  How  do  you  know  that 
one  of  us  wouldn't  tell  on  you?  Then  what'd 
you  do?" 

"I'd  go  back  to  sea!" 

"Of  course!  In  his  hour  of  need,  the  sea- 
man returns  to  his  first  love,  the  sea!  I 
should  have  thought  of  that.  Only  no  one 
would  take  you." 


"Hodges  would!" 

"Oh,  yes.  Hodges.  Of  course,  he'd  have 
to.  He'd  be  your  accomplice.  I  forgot."  The 
same  cool  voice,  soft  and  deep  as  black  vel- 
vet stroked  backwards.  "You're  absurdly 
new  at  this  game,  aren't  you,  Blackie?" 

Sam  cried  out  softly.  He  had  long  since 
lost  the  train  of  their  talk,  and  the  haze  of 
delirium  had  closed  in  around  him.  Barron 
shot  a  swift  glance  at  him.  Then  he  turned 
back  to  the  youngster. 

"Use  your  head,  Blackie,"  he  said  quietly. 
"Hodges  wouldn't  help  you;  neither  would 
the  rest  of  us.  If  Sam  dies,  he  dies.  The  rest 
of  us  want  to  live." 

"Barron,  shut  up!"  Blackie  had  broken 
first.  He  faced  his  tall,  calm  opponent  com- 
pletely beaten,  and  the  anger  drained  out  of 
his  face  to  be  replaced  with  the  old  haunted 
despair. 

Barron  studied  him  for  a  second  with 
half-closed  eyes,  and  then  settled  down  on 
his  own  bunk  and  took  a  long  drag  on  his 


cigarette. 


Blackie  bent  over  his  friend's  bed  and 
laid  a  light  hand  on  Sam's  shoulder.  The  man 
did   not   move.     Blackie  shook   him    again, 

{Continued  on  page  27) 

To  Prince  Charming 

Barbara  Reich 

Tossed  away  with  ancient  playthings, 
FHe  was  glimpsed  but  never  seen, 

'Round  the  corner  of  my  childhood. 
In  a  suit  of  velvet  green. 

Like  the  dusty  book  of  legends. 

And  the  painted  doll's  teacup. 
He  was  pushed  aside  with  great  impatience, 

In  the  haste  of  growing  up. 

Banished  to  a  distant  castle. 

In  the  silent  realm  of  dreams, 
hie  was  lost  and  long-forgotten. 

Never  needed  in  my  schemes. 

Prince,  by  what  enchantment, 

Have  you  again  returned? 
The  vision  of  a  child's  creation, 

A  love  no  longer  spurned. 
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Seek  Not 

Mary  Littlejohn 

Knock  not,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you, 

Seek  not,  and  ye  shall  be  found. 

He  v/ho  seeks  not  shall  be  found — 

hie  shall  be  found  and  set  upon  a  high  place 

Upon  the  clouds  shall  he  be  set 

And  the  mountains  below  him. 

!  was  never  one  of  those. 

I  have  looked  into  the  eyes  of  my  love  with  unshielded  eyes 
I  have  not  held  back  myself  from  my  love,  not  even  my  seeking 
I  have  showed  my  whole  heart  unto  my  love,  saying  this: 
"You  love  me  for  my  honor,  love  me  also  for  my  dishonor 
You  love  me  for  my  bravery,  my  kindness,  my  purity 
Love  me  also  for  my  cowardice,  my  cruelty,  my  baseness. 
Do  not  love  alone  my  mind  that  seeks  the  heights 
But  love  me  when  that  mind  fails,  hesitates,  and  flickers. 
You  love  my  moments  of  mad  glee, 
But  days  come  that  are  all  alike  and  grey 
And  I  grow  flat  and  stale,  and  my  eyes  are  tarnished, 
Love  these  things  too. 

Oh  my  love,  love  me  for  what  I  am,  do  not  love  me  for  your  lofty  dream 
of  me." 

But  Love,  being  a  frail  reed,  broke  under  the  fierce  tide  of  disillusion. 

My  love  vanished  away  with  a  cold  face  and  distant  eyes 

And  only  the  mountains  echoed  my  cry. 

Being  inanimate,  they  could  neither  accept  nor  spurn  my  love. 

Unto  him  who  knocks,  it  shall  never  be  opened 

Though  he  cry  outside  the  door  through  all  eternity 

The  wind  will  swallow  his  words. 

He  who  seeks  shall  never  find. 

Though  he  should  seek  for  a  thousand  years,  he  shall  never  find. 

There  is  no  God. 

There  is  no  God  anywhere — 
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Pern 


naps 

Suzanne  Bassewitz 

Who  has  called  you  down,  you  masses  of  the  City? 
Who  has  said  your  streets  were  trash,  that  it's  a  pity 
You  don't  know  how  to  keep  them  clean? 

Do  they  say  your  slums  are  like  a  plague 
That  spreads  disease,  and  that  your  vague 
Unfriendly  face  betrays  a  sour  mien? 

They  come  to  stare  at  subways,  and  with  their  snickers  say 
That  you  can  lean  and  push  your  weight  into  their  way 
Far  better  than  any  that  they've  ever  seen. 

But  tell  them  how  it  is: 

Tell  them  that  it's  you  who  know  the  secrets  of  all  time. 

Tell  them  what  it's  like  to  watch  the  world  move  on  a  dime. 

It's  you  who  know  all  races  and  all  faces  by  their  speech, 
It's  you  who  've  got  the  history  of  all  ages  at  your  reach. 
"The  melting  pot,  the  melting  pot,"  cried  sages  to  the  young, 

"When  many  live  together,  then  we'll  all  speak  with  one  tongue." 
It's  you  who  live  together  in  glare  dimmed  Broadway  moon. 
And  treat  your  own  to  hydrant  baths  on  sunny  days  in  June. 
Your  young  can  chase  each  other  through  your  tinkling  Chinatown, 

Or  run  through  Persian  spices  or  the  markets  farther  down. 
All  tastes  are  mingled  in  one  blend  that  gives  the  air  a  thrill, 
From  sweet  Chianti  to  the  dough  with  which  small  children  fill. 
For  those  who  see  the  truth  and  know  things  as  they  are, 
You  are  the  only  hope  for  us,  your  strife  has  left  its  scar. 

Those  who  cry  for  brotherhood  would  learn  their  lesson  best 
By  watching  everything  you  do  with  fervor  lest 
They  ruin  intentions  they've  unfurled. 

You  are  the  end  for  which  they  strive  as  blind  as  mice. 
Not  knowing  that  your  lives  of  bitterness  and  vice 
Are  testing  grounds  for  our  One  World. 
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THE  CONVERSATION 


G.  Maupin 


The  fire  in  the  open  fireplace  sputtered, 
and  the  room  settled  into  a  grey  late  after- 
noon dimness.  The  steep  circular  hanging 
stairway  creaked. 

In  her  big  wing  chair,  facing  the  fire, 
Alicia  Marnesbury  woke,  stretching  her 
bony  frame,  and  clawing  in  her  lap  for  her 
book  and  thin  rimless  glasses.  Huddling 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  great  chair,  she 
could  not  see  out  of  the  windows,  but  she 
could  feel  the  damp  pea-soup  fog,  and 
shivered  instinctively.  "It's  been  that  way 
all  winter,"  she  thought,  "ever  since  I  came 
up  here  to  take  care  of  Uncle  Griffith." 
Eight  months  of  fog  and  chill  London 
weather,  eight  months  of  flattering  and  coo- 
ing over  an  avaricious  old  man  in  a  huge, 
hideous  old  house.  Alicia  straightened  her 
glasses  on  her  thin  determined  nose,  and  held 
her  hands  out  to  the  fire.  "But  it  pays,"  she 
thought,  as  she  listened  to  the  rain  beating 
on  the  long  windows,  "it  pays."  She  nodded 
her  head  self-righteously. 

Behind  her,  she  heard  the  door  to  the  lit- 
tle study  open,  and  the  murmuring  voices  of 
two  men  whispering  in  the  half -darkness 
She  could  distinguish  the  oily,  unctuous 
voice  of  the  little  cockney  butler.  Burroughs, 
and  the  grave,  clearly-enunciated  tone  of 
Mr.  Elton,  her  great-uncle's  secretary. 
"They're  always  as  thick  as  thieves,"  she 
thought.  "Why  don't  they  turn  on  the 
light?"  She  remained  huddled  in  her  chair; 
she  had  no  wish  to  talk  to  either  of  them. 
Burroughs  she  disliked  with  the  contempt 
one  feels  for  some  disagreeable,  fawning 
creature;  Elton  she  mistrusted,  although  she 
could  not  have  told  why.  He  was  tall  and 
gentle,  with  gracious  manners,  and  a  de- 
lightfully intelligent  way  of  speaking. 

"I'm  more  than  'alf  glad  to  get  that  off 
my  mind."  That  would  be  Burroughs.  "But 
I  still  think  we  should  use  the  gas." 

"Don't  be  stupid."  Mr.  Elton's  deep 
voice  sounded  a  little  strained.  "Neither  of 
us  know  a  thing  about  meters.  I  wouldn't  be 


surprised  if  we  were  to  blow  the  whole  house 
up.    No,  the  stairway  is  best." 

Alicia  sat  up  expectantly,  her  ears  strain- 
ing to  hear.  Eavesdropping  was  her  especial 
pleasure;  she  far  preferred  it  to  conversa- 
tions addressed  to  her.  "Blow  the  whole 
house  up!"  Maybe  they'd  say  something  she 
could  carry  dutifully  to  Uncle  Griffith,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  both  dis- 
charged. After  all,  it  wasn't  as  if  her  uncle 
couldn't  afford  a  whole  staff  of  better  ser- 
vants than  these.  She'd  have  to  see  to  it! 

The  butler's  voice  was  a  whine,  "But  I 
'ate  to  do  hit  that  way.  Hit's  so — messy,  that 
way." 

She  thought,  by  listening  intently,  that 
she  heard  Elton  swearing  under  his  breath, 
but  his  response  was  calm.  "Pull  yourself 
together,  man.  That's  better.  Now,  what 
worries  me  is  whether  we  can  get  a  body  that 
big  over  the  balustrade." 

"Ah,  that  won't  be  'ard.  'E's  as  light  as 
a  feather,  'e  is.  Then — nobody'U  know?" 

"No,  nobody'U  ever  know.  The  passage 
up  there  is  so  narrow  that — " 

"And  down  'e  goes  and  nobody  the 
wiser.  The  Lord  knows  hit's  many  a  long 
day  I've  been  lookin'  in  those  greedy  little 
eyes  and  praying  for  somethin'  like  this. 
When'U  we  do  it?" 


A  Letter  To  Her  Lover 

(Including  the  things  she  didn't   write) 

G.  Maupin 

Dear  John: 

I'm  writing  you  to  say 
I  got  your  letter  yesterday. 
(If  I  would  tell  the  truth,  I  know 
It  really  came  a  week  ago.) 

hHow  very  sweet  of  you  to  write! 
^ou  say  you're  coming  Friday  night? 
(I  wish  that  it  were  HHenry,  true, 
But  as  a  second  choice,  you'll  do.) 
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"After  supper,  when  you  have  finished 
serving,  Burroughs.  Walt  a  while  after  that. 
You're  not  afraid?  This  is  no  job  for 
cowards." 

"No.  Leastways,  I  don't  think  I  am." 

Old  Milly's  shrill  voice  called  from  the 
kitchen.  Elton  whispered  something  to  Bur- 
roughs, who  went  out  through  the  dining 
room.  Elton  must  have  paused  to  light  his 
pipe,  for  there  was  the  low  sound  of  a 
scratched  match  before  his  footsteps  creaked 
up  the  stairway. 

That  faint  sound  seemed  to  have  roused 
Alicia  from  her  numbness,  and  she  fell  into 
an  acute  shivering. 

"It's  murder,"  she  thought  nervously 
fidgeting  with  the  lace  at  her  wrist.  "They're 
going  to  murder  Uncle  Griffith  for  his 
money!    That  must  be  it." 

She  sprang  from  her  chair,  ran  awk- 
wardly over  to  press  the  electric  light  but- 
ton. The  huge  living  room  looked  cold,  now 
that  she  had  left  the  fireplace;  the  rain  beat 
against  the  long  windows.  She  had  asked 
Uncle  Griffith  to  put  in  a  telephone  when 
she  had  come.  "Useless  expense,"  he  had 
snorted,  peevishly.  Staring  around  her 
wildly,  she  caught  sight  of  her  face  in  the 
narrow  mirror.  Her  plain,  pinched  face, 
usually  so  florid,  seemed  paley  white,  the 
tightly-coiled  prematurely  grey  hair  in  dis- 
array. Two  sharp,  glassy  eyes  stared  back  at 
her  from  behind  their  rimless  lenses  .  .  . 

The  sound  of  a  hollow  dinner  gong  rang 


I've  no  plans  Friday.    It's  a  date. 

It  sounds  such  fun  I  just  can't  wait. 

(But  do  stay  sober.   Sunday  night 

Last  week-end,  Nell  said  you  were  tight. 

For  reservations,  yes,  I'll  make 
A  phone  call  to  the  Timberlake. 
(You  lazy  lug.    Right  v/ell  I  see 
You're  leaving  all  the  work  to  me.) 

So  till  I  see  you,  John,  again, 
With  all  my  love, 

(signed)        Mary  Jane. 

(P.  S.    Bring  friends,  so  I  can  flirt 
With  them.   So  long,  you  little  squirt.) 


through  the  room.    Burroughs  appeared  in 
the  doorway. 

"Supper  Is  served,  Mrs.  Marnesbury." 
As  she  entered  the  dining  room,  her 
mind,  turning  over  in  tumult,  informed 
her  of  one  thing — she  must  speak  to  Uncle 
Griffith  as  soon  as  possible.  One  simply 
couldn't  sit  in  one's  chair  by  the  fire  and  let 
something  like  that  happen.  She  shuddered. 
Unaccustomed  to  larger  problems,  her  mind 
was  slow  in  obeying  her  will.  That  was  what 
she  would  do,  first  tell  her  uncle  everything 
she  knew,  then  plan  on  going  for  help.  It 
wasn't  too  far  to  the  next  house,  if  only  the 
roads  weren't  so  bad.  If  only  she  could  drive 
a  car — 

As  she  reached  her  place  at  the  table,  old 
Griffith  Daniels  came  shuffling  in,  his  body 
shriveled  with  wasting  age,  and  his  face  with 
sour  Ill-humor.  Mr.  Elton,  following,  sup- 
ported his  steps,  and  seated  him  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Alicia  regarded  him,  not  with 
affectionate  anxiety,  but  with  a  brooding 
fear.  She  looked  into  Elton's  calm.  Intelligent 
face.  "They  couldn't  have  meant  what  they 
had  said  In  the  other  room.  I  must  have  mis- 
understood, imagined.  After  all,  I  suppose 
I  was  half-asleep.  Maybe  I  was  sleeping. 
Well,  I'll  speak  to  Uncle  about  it  anyway; 
I'll  feel  better  If  I  do.  Yes,  I  must  have  been 
prejudiced  because  I  don't  like  these  men; 
after  all,  that  sort  of  thing  just  doesn't  hap- 
pen." She  gulped  down  half  of  her  glass  of 
milk,  and  tried  to  compose  herself. 

"But  they  don't  like  me,"  she  thought 
self-virtuously.  "And  I  know  why  they 
don't.  It's  because  Uncle  Griffith  likes  me 
more  In  eight  months  than  he  liked  Bur- 
roughs and  Elton  in  as  many  years.  We  all 
know  he  hasn't  got  any  family  to  leave  all 
that  money  to.  None  but  me  anyway,  his 
great-niece  on  his  mother's  side.  He  used  to 
say  he  was  going  to  divide  it  all  among  these 
stupid  employees.  What  a  quaint  Idea. 
That's  what  Mllly  told  me,  anyway.  Well, 
they  aren't  going  to  get  It  now.  Although  I 
must  say  I  have  worked  for  it,  playing  up  to 
that  peevish  little  creature  all  day  and  every 
day.    A  woman's  much  more  company  to 

(Coiit'.niu-J  on  piigc  27 ) 
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THE  DISINHERITED 


Patricia  Layne 


Johnny  slammed  the  front  door  of  the 
apartment  and  stepped  outside.  It  was  a 
nice  day.  The  pigeons  pecked  along  the 
cracked  sidewalk  and  in  the  distance  little 
boys  were  playing  football.  The  sounds  of 
soapsuds  oozing  out  of  clothes,  Lisa  P.usch 
practicing  on  a  wailing  violin,  Nettie  Stein 
swearing  at  her  husband,  who  sold  apples  at 
the  street  corner.  People  painting  landscapes 
of  the  tree  of  heaven  in  their  back  yards, 
large,  dirty,  dogs  plodding  down  the  alley 
in  a  tight  clique  .  .  .  and  there  was  that  new 
boy,  Monty  Anderson,  just  standing  on  the 
curb.  Maybe  if  Johnny  spoke  to  him  he 
would  come  over. 

"Hullo." 

"Hullo."  Monty  shifted  his  feet  and 
shoved  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  jeans 
with  great  unconcern. 

"Wanna  play  marbles?" 

"Not  'speshly." 

"Oh."  Johnny  ambled  down  the  front 
steps  and  focused  his  undivided  attention 
upon  the  potted  geraniums  that  attempted 
half-heartedly  to  survive. 

"Seen  the  cowboy  pitcher  at  the  Pix?" 

"Yeh.  Boy,  Roy  Rogers  has  got  them 
other  cowboys  beat  by  a  mile." 

"Yeh.  He's  good."  Johnny  felt  a  grow- 
ing spirit  of  kinship. 

"Say,  what's  your  name?" 

"Johnny  O'Connor.  You're  Monty.  I 
know  'cause  your  mother  knows  my 
mother." 

"Yeah?" 

"Sure  does.  Say  how  do  you  like  it 
here  anyway?" 

"It's  o.  k.,  I  guess." 

"Well  let  me  tell  you,  all  them  fellas 
down  the  street  are  stuck  up." 

"Zat  why  you  ain't  playin'  football  with 
em? 

"Shucks,  I  wouldn't  play  with  'em  if 
they  asked  me.   They're  a  bunch  of  stoops." 

"Yeh.    I  guess  you're  right." 


"They  don't  like  me  'cause  of  my  Dad- 
dy." Johnny  spoke  loftily  and  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  geranium  plants. 

"No  stuff?    What'd  he  do?" 

"He's  got  a  lot  of  money,  that's  what 
he's  got." 

"How  come  I  ain't  never  seen  him?" 

"Aw,  Daddy's  just  busy,  that's  what.  He 
don't  get  home  too  much."  Johnny  heard 
the  gurgle  of  soapsuds  choking  down  the 
drain,  then  the  flap  of  slippers  padding  to  the 
front  door. 

"My  daddy  works  too.  He's  down  in 
Nick's  Grill  and  some  day  he's  gonna  own 
it." 

"Shucks.    That  ain't  nothin' — " 

"Heck  yes.  I  know  he's  gonna  own  it 
'cause  he  told  me  that — " 

"I  guess  daddy  must  have  lots  of  stuff 
already.  But  he's  so  awful  busy — that's  why 
mama  has  to  keep  house  an'  all."  Johnny's 
eyes  were  shining  with  pride. 

"Johnny."   He  could  feel  his  mother  be- 
hind the  screen  door. 
Yes,  mama. 

"Come  in  the  house  this  minute." 

"Aw  shucks,  mama — " 

"You  heard  me." 

"Yes,  mama."  Johnny  gave  Monty  an  I- 
can-handle-her  look,  and  with  a  "S'long" 
slipped  into  the  house. 

His  mother's  face  was  a  muddle  of  red 
patches  from  the  hot  steam  rising  from  the 
sink.  With  a  shove  she  sent  him  scuttling 
into  the  kitchen. 

"How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you 
you  ain't  supposed  to  go  'round  telling  peo- 
ple you've  got  a  rich  daddy?" 

Johnny's  eyes  watered.  "Mama,  he  is, 
he  is!" 

His  mother's  voice  rose  shrilly.  "Stop 
talking  like  that!  You're  old  enough  to 
know  better  than  to  tell  silly  lies  like  that!" 

"Mama!  It  ain't  a  lie!  You  know  it 
ain  t! 

(Cont'inucJ  on  page  30) 
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COCOON 


Joan  Hess 


She  looked  at  her  hands  against  the 
cracked  porcelain  of  the  bathroom  sink.  Un- 
der the  bright,  white  light  they  were  square 
and  honest.  No  trace  here  of  the  artistic,  the 
temperamental.  They  were  just  hands.  The 
nails  were  short,  small.  The  cuticle  grew 
closely  and  tightly  around  the  bottoms, 
choking  them.  She  had  just  painted  the  little 
nails,  trying  to  disguise  their  faces  with 
the  red  lacquer.  The  color  on  the  nails  only 
made  the  hands  more  incongruous,  like  the 
hands  of  a  little  girl  painted  with  mother's 
nail  polish.  She  thought  of  those  advertise- 
ments in  the  magazines: 

"He  kissed  my  hand  on  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix — "Where  did  you  get  such  adorable, 
soft  hands,'  he  sighed  .  .  ." 

She  posed  her  hands  self-consciously;  im- 
portantly; trying  to  make  them  look  like 
the  waxen,  knuckle-less  hands  of  the  models. 
The  hands  which  delicately  caressed  gar- 
denias, or  the  lustrous  hair  of  some  hand- 
some man. 

After  the  summer  sun  her  hands  were 
brown.  They  looked  young  and  strong.  The 
palms  were  hard,  ridged  with  callouses 
where  there  had  first  been  young,  soft  blis- 
ters. The  knuckles  were  knotted.  There  was 
an  uneven  scar;  a  bulging  vein.  There  were 
no  pretenses  in  her  hands.  They  belied  her 
youth  .  .  .  and  her  life.  A  life  concerned  with 
pen  and  pencil;  trowel  and  clippers;  dish 
cloth  and  scrubbing  brush.  And  yet  the 
traces  of  mud  pie  and  sand  pile  were  not 
long  gone. 

The  fingers  could  not  mask  their  faces 
with  sophistication.  She  sighed,  and  as  she 
reached  for  the  toothpaste,  her  nails  scraped 
on  the  sink  edge.  The  fresh  polish  was  scar- 
red, chipped,  marred.  The  bland  face  of 
her  thumbnail  stared  from  behind  its  mask. 
Alas!  Her  glamour!  Her  eyes  accused  her 
from  the  mirror  over  the  sink.  She  thought. 
"I  am  not  pretty,  rather  odd,  really.  The 
features  of  my  face  do  not  fit  together  and 


make  a  compact  whole.  There  is  too  much 
in  my  face.  Too  much  nose.  Too  much  of 
the  eyes.  Sad  eyes,  rather  like  a  cocker 
spaniel's." 

The  light  was  bright.  Her  lumpy  skin, 
sprinkled  with  freckles  was  reflected.  She 
could  see  the  faint  footpaths  of  wrinkles  on 
her  forehead.  They  would  be  highways  some 
day.  She  looked  at  herself;  she  felt  detached, 
as  if  she  had  stepped  back  and  was  observing 
another  person. 

A  little  feeling  of  fear  stirred  in  the  pit 
of  her  stomach.  Would  anyone  ever  love 
her  ...  in  spite  of  her  ugliness?  She  wanted 
so  much  to  give  her  love  to  someone.  The 
world  was  so  big;  could  she  find  him?  She 
thought  of  the  other  girls,  their  laughing, 
curved  mouths,  their  sparkling  eyes.  They 
had  rings,  and  pictures  in  their  wallets,  and 
something  to  do  on  Saturday  nights.  She 
went  to  the  movies  with  her  mother  and 
father,  and  hoped  that  none  of  the  "gang" 
would  see  her.  At  parties  she  was  always  the 
extra  girl.  She  would  sit  in  a  corner  while 
the  others  danced,  eating  potato  chips  and 
trying  to  look  happy.  Her  dresses  were  al- 
ways wrong,  and  she  always  tripped  when 
she  walked  down  the  stairs  in  her  high  heels. 

Sometimes  she  would  meet  a  boy  from 
her  class,  as  she  was  coming  home  from  the 
grocery  store.  She  always  had  too  many 
bundles,  and  her  hair  was  always  blowing  in 
the  wind — the  wrong  way,  of  course.  She 
would  say  "Hi"  very  brightly  as  she  had 
heard  the  other  girls  say.  Then  a  lump  would 
come  into  her  throat,  and  her  mind  would 
be  blank.  And  they  would  stand  there,  si- 
lently. The  others  would  have  made  witty 
remarks,  or  commented  on  the  basketball 
game.  She  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  It 
was  always  like  that. 

She  dreamed  some  day  of  surprising  them 
all,  of  emerging  as  a  lithe  and  lovely  crea- 
ture, dressed  to  perfection.  And  all  the  boys 
(Coiititiiied  on  page  29) 
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Ode  To  Ediicatio 


n 


Patricia  Layne 


They  come  out  on  the  arcade 

and  rub  cigarettes  together 

until  the  orange  trickles  out. 

Giggling 

whispering 

and  sometimes  singing. 

And  boredom 

and  loneliness 

hang  under  their  eyes 

in  purple  half  moons. 

Argyle  socks 

and  split  loafers. 

Stained  bluejeans 

and  last  year's  coat. 

They  scuff  back  to  their  rooms 

and  flip  pages  of  the  volumes 

where  Blessed  Knowledge  dwells. 

Yawning 

stretching 

and  often  sleeping. 

While  Power 


and  Great  Learning 
slip  under  the  beds 
behind  the  slippers. 
Dirty  rugs 
and  unmade  beds. 
Powdered  dresser 
and  cluttered  desk. 

They  sleepwalk  to  their  classes 

after  ling'ring  at  the  Post  Office 

where  Hallowed  Memories  dwell. 

Squirming 

doodling 

and  always  nodding. 

Where  Teachers, 

our  Great  Masters, 

rhapsodize  on  Life 

and  Truth  Eternal. 

Dull  notes 

and  Teacher's  portrait. 

Letter  writing 

and  Johnny's  socks. 


BLUE  IS  FOR  BOYS 


Mary  Louchheim 


Only  four  more  beds  to  dig  this  after- 
noon. My,  but  the  sun's  hot.  Got  to  pull 
out  the  carrots,  and  prune  the  tomato  vines 
— systematic  little  lists — the  only  way  to  get 
things  done — make  mental  lists.  Spray  the 
ivy,  pick  the  pansies— only  four  more  beds 
to  dig — 44  feet  by  llYi,  times  four — then 
carrots,  tomato  vines,  ivy  and  pansies.  The 
gladiola  seeds — almost  forgot — have  to  do 
that  today  or  they  won't  come  up  in  time. 
Pink  and  blue  rows  intermingled,  or  one 
pink  and  one  blue — maybe  pink  in  one  sec- 
tion and  blue  in  the  other — 

I  wonder  if  Tom  actually  cares?  He 
wants  a  boy,  I  know.  Why  do  men  always 
want  little  boys?  Diabolic,  fiendish — At 
first,  he  would  be  beautiful — in  a  way  which 
only  mothers  can  appreciate — short  wisps  of 
hair,  tiny  fingers  grabbing,  possessive — a  red 


face  squeezed  into  wrinkles;  and  eyes,  spark- 
ling blue — later  green,  like  Tom's,  flecked 
with  brown. 

A  problem  at  the  age  of  two,  pampered 
and  spoiled,  a  thumb-sucker,  demanding  at- 
tention— Darn,  just  dug  up  a  tulip  bulb! 

Pay  attention! 

"Then  the  school  boy  with  his  satchel 
and  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  a 
snail,  unwillingly  to  school" — crayoned 
creations  of  an  abstract  sort  decorating  the 
freshly  papered  living  room  walls — 

"My  son  drew  this,"  Tom  would  say 
proudly. 

— the  Christmas  play — a  wise  man,  seri- 
ous, and  intent,  attired  in  one  of  my  dis- 
carded dresses — how  beautifully  he'll  sing — 
maybe  he'll  even  inherit  his  father's  tenor — 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Tne  Christmas  of  A  Stable-Cat 

G.  Maupin 

It  was  a  little  stable-cat,  that  lay  alone  on  Christmas  day, 

And  no  one  saw  the  little  creature  lying  huddled  in  the  hay. 

The  Christ  Child  in  His  Mother's  arms  was  sleeping  peacefully  once  more 

And  shepherds,  whispering  In  groups,  still  lingered  by  the  stable  door. 

And,  as  it  is  on  Christmas  day,  all  animals,  both  tame  and  wild 

God  gives  the  tongue  of  human  speech  to  praise  the  glory  of  the  Child. 

The  stable  beasts  all  prayed  their  prayers,  but  then  alas,  'twas  true 

That  with  men's  voices  they  fell  to  boasting  as  the  mortals  do. 

The  great  ox  said,  "  'TIs  I  who  gave  the  manger  for  the  Prince's  bed. 
And  on  a  pillow  of  my  softest  straw  hHe  has  laid  down  hlls  head. 
"Ay,  no,"  the  gentle  cow  replied,  "  'Twas  I  who  did  the  greatest  good; 
Before  the  frosty  Star  had  set,  my  warm  milk  served  hHIm  for  hlls  food. 
The  ass  cried,  "It  was  on  my  back  they  brought  the  Virgin  Mother  here." 
The  speckled   watchdog   said,   "I    barked   whenever  strangers  ventured 

near." 
And  even  the  quiet  grey  doves  exclaimed,  "The  poorest  creatures  can 

but  try. 
We  cooed  together  in  the  loft  to  make  the  Baby's  lullaby." 

The  stable-cat  lay  all  alone;  her  troubled  yellow  eyes  were  dim 
As  she  considered,  "Only  I  have  brought  no  worthy  gift  to  hiim. 
And  when  the  Day  of  Glory  comes,  and  all  the  animals  will  be 
Remembered   in   the  Grace   of   God,    what   good   word   will   be   spoke 

for  me? 
I'd  follow  hiim  through  all   nine  lives,   through   ninety  even,   to  be   hlls 

friend. 
But  I  am  old,  my  claws  are  sharp,  that  might  his  tender  fingers  rend, 
So  lean  and  starved,  an  ugly  beast,  perhaps  half-dead  at  that  .  .  . 
With  all  the  friends  the  Christ  Child  has  hHe  would  not  want  a  stable-cat." 

But  ere  the  Star  should  rise  again,  small  downy  kittens  three. 
Miaowed  with  force,  arrived  in  time  to  share  a  birthday  heavenly. 
The  cat  regarded  them  a  while,  then  took  each  by  the  scruff, 
And  laid  before  the  Lady's  feet  three  little  balls  of  fluff. 
"The  first,"  explained  she,  "Is  the  tithe  I  give  the  Lord  as  due. 
The  second  is  hlis  birthday  gift  and  Christmas  present  too. 
The  third  I  give  to  show  my  love,  so  tell  Him  when  He  wake." 
She  purred  until  one  would  have  thought  her  feline  heart  would  break. 

So  all  night  long  the  Christ  Child  slept,  and  peacefully  as  he. 
Three  baby  kittens,  all  curled  up  upon  the  Virgin's  knee  .  .  . 
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AGE  OF  ADOLESCENCE 


Joanne  Holbrook 


They  told  me  that  adolescence  came  be- 
tween the  age  of  thirteen  and  fifteen. 
Adolescence  .  .  .  that's  a  stage  of  being  half- 
adult,  half-child  ...  a  period  of  mixed  up 
emotions,  ideas  and  ideals.  That's  what  they 
told  me  then  .  .  .  but  they  forgot  to  tell  me 
about  college-age  adolescence.  Don't  try  to 
pretend  that  you  haven't  got  it  .  .  .  we  all 
liaAe  at  one  time  or  another  .  .  .  mostly  all 
the  time.  College  .  .  .  what  is  it?  I  know 
that  it's  a  place  of  higher  education  .  .  . 
where  young  girls  become  women  .  .  .  where 
our  minds  are  polished  and  our  "true  selves" 
emerge — or  submerge.  Learning  ...  do  we 
really  get  it?  Oh,  yes,  there  is  work  ...  a  lot 
of  it.  Hard?  Maybe  .  .  .  depending  on 
whether  we're  snaart  or  not,  whether  we 
study  or  procrastinate.  There  are  little 
grammar  lessons,  and  little  math  problems, 
and  little  inspiration  to  do  bigger  things. 
There  are  the  big  things,  too  .  .  .  UNESCO, 
and  lectures  on  our  international  problems 
and  responsibilities  .  .  .  and  we  move  from 
the  smallness  of  one  to  the  hugeness  of  the 
other,  and  we  find  no  comfortable  middle 
spot  into  which  we  rightfully  should  fit. 

We  grow  up  fast  in  college  .  .  .  we  learn 
to  discuss  intelligently  the  news  behind  the 
headlines  .  .  .  and  we  look  serious  and  say  we 
will  do  something  about  the  Negro  question 
and  a  united  v/orld  .  .  .  and  we  learn  to  talk 
glibly  about  graduate  study,  careers,  mar- 
riage. It  doesn't  bother  us  .  .  .  much  .  .  .  that 
a  girl  in  our  class  eloped  last  week.  We're 
women,  you  see  .  .  .  self-svifficient,  having 
minds  of  our  own  .  .  .  and  the  maturity  to 
use  them.  Oh,  yes  .  .  .  niaturity  .  .  .  but  we 
talk  among  ourselves  about  girls  we  don't 
like  for  silly  reasons,  scandals,  sex,  dates,  and 
clothes,  as  if  they  are  the  most  important 
matters  in  the  world.  The  Negro  question? 
.  .  .  some  of  us  still  get  up  when  a  Negro  sits 
beside  us  in  the  bus.  The  affairs  of  the  world? 
.  .  .  we  open  our  newspapers  and  turn  to  the 
comics  ("Oh,  just  listen  to  what  L'il  Abner's 


doing  .  .  .")  and  the  society  page  ("Read 
about  Sallie's  debut  .  .  .")  ...  and  how  many 
of  us  read  the  front  page?  At  night  we  lie 
in  bed  and  hug  our  animals  and  dream  of 
homecomings  and  houseparties,  or  play  jazz 
or  saccharin  love  songs,  or  read  stories  from 
the  Ladies'  Home  Joiin/nl  or  even  True 
Confessions.  We  smoke  like  chimneys  and 
"braggingly"  complain  about  it,  and  talk 
big  about  binges  and  getting  tight.  But  how 
many  of  us  are  "women"  enough  to  do 
either  at  home?  We  decide  to  get  pinned  .  .  . 
or  go  steady  ...  or  get  married  ("He's  only 
a  freshman,  so  it'll  be  five  years"  .  .  .)  ... 
and  we  don't  realize  the  hiatus  that  separates 
each  of  them  .  .  .  until  sometimes  we  get  to 
thinking  .  .  .  but  of  course  not  for  long  .  .  . 
it's  so  disturbing.  And  we  read  our  high 
school  annuals  and  we  want  to  go  back  .  .  . 
or  we  read  the  career  section  of  Madeiitoiselle 
and  we  want  to  go  forward.  We  love  college 
.  .  .  and  we  hate  it  .  .  .  and  here  we  are,  being 
pushed  one  way  and  pulled  the  other  ...  by 
our  environment  .  .  .  our  professors  .  .  .  our 
friends  .  .  .  ourselves.  And  yet  we  never  stop 
moving  .  .  .  we're  going,  going  somewhere 
.  .  .  we  must  be  .  .  .  but  we  cannot  know 
where. 


Epitaph  on  Robin  Hood 

F.  Maupin 

Bandit-king  of  balladry. 
History  says  your  fleeting  life 
Was  a  course  in  cruelty 
And  you  died  in  bitter  strife. 

Legend  says  that  you  were  just 
And  that  England  loved  you  well. 

Sleep.    When  histories  are  dust, 
Legend  still  your  deeds  shall  tell. 
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LITERARY  I.  Q.  TEST 

Ann  Belser 

You  score  ten  points  for  each  question  you  can  answer  from  the  first  go  round;  clue;  five 

for  each  that  takes  you  into  the  second  round. 


First  Clue 

1.  This  character  carried  the  queen's 
jewels  from  England  to  France  only  to 
find  that  one  of  the  valuable  stones  was 
paste. 

2.  This  author  was  a  doctor  who  related 
the  stories  of  "the  miracle  healings." 

3.  A  place  where  it  was  not  unusual  for 
people  to  live  200  years. 

4.  This  group  was  shipwrecked  on  their 
way  from  England  to  Australia. 

5.  A  small  town  in  Peru  made  famous  by 
Thorton  Wilder. 

6.  This  author  wrote  about  life  of  the 
English  countryside  in  the  19th  Cen- 
tury when  it  was  considered  too  mas- 
culine a  career  for  women  to  be  writers. 

7.  This  character  met  a  friend  in  an  Eng- 
lish boarding  school  and  used  her  as  an 
implement  for  social  climbing  for  years 
thereafter. 

8.  This  playwright  was  an  ugly  eccentric 
who  wore  a  black  cape  almost  every- 
where, but  his  company  was  sought  by 
all  great  hostesses  for  his  charm  and  de- 
lightful wit. 

9.  The  only  person  who  ever  got  to  this 
land  was  a  little  girl  who  got  there  by 
mistake. 

10.  This  title  of  a  20th  century  book  tells 
symbolically  how  a  way  of  life  was  re- 
moved from  this  earth  forever. 


Second  Clue 

1.  He  was  one  of  the  Crowns  musketeers 
who  constantly  defied  Richlieu. 

2.  He  was  a  gospel  writer. 

3.  James  Hilton  originated  the  place  but 
President  Roosevelt  brought  it  its  great- 
est fame. 

4.  This  was  a  Swiss  family. 

5.  An  insignificant  bridge  in  this  town  fell 

and  in  so  doing  presented  a  question  to 
Wilder  which  neither  religion  nor 
philosophy  have  been  able  to  answer. 

6.  Her  real  name  was  Mary  Ann  Evans. 

7.  Her  name  has  become  synonymous  with 
immoral,  grasping,  clever-witted  gold- 
digging  women. 

8.  A  recent  revival  of  his  play  "The  Im- 
portance of  being  Ernest"  was  a  Broad- 
way hit  in  1948. 

9.  She  had  blond  hair  and  a  very  vivid 
imagination. 

10.  The  book  has  been  printed  in  more 
languages  than  any  other  20th  century 
novel. 
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BOSWELL 

(CoiitinncJ  from  page   5j 

social  genius.  His  success  in  the  social  world 
was  due  to  his  good  humour  and  his  spirit. 
They  were  not  animal  spirits  but  resulted 
from  a  "relish  for  existence"  Tinker  says  that 
he  "tasted  experience,  association,  as  a  con- 
noisseur tastes  old  wine."  The  proof  of  his 
love  of  social  life  lies  in  his  recording  it.  He 
was  not  merely  satisfied  with  reminiscences 
and  would  not  trust  to  his  memory  but 
wanted  and  needed  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  this  world  in  which  men  lived, 
thought  and  talked. 

Boswell's  philosophy  of  society  was  to  get 
people  together  and  expose  them  one  to  an- 
other. He  wanted  to  see  the  action  and  re- 
action of  great  minds  in  the  contact  of  rival 
with  rival  and  of  people  in  an  oddly  assorted 
company.  He  even  dreamed  of  bringing 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  together.  He  de- 
lighted in  steering  the  conversation,  draw- 
ing men  out  and  helping  them  to  discover 
themselves.  Often,  for  the  sake  of  argument 
and  the  above  he  would  take  the  opposite 
side  of  the  question  at  stake.  In  writing  of 
the  Corsican  Paoli  he  says,  "I  ventured  to 
reason  like  a  libertine,  that  I  might  be  con- 
firmed in  various  principles  by  so  illustrious 
a  preceptor."  Again,  he  inserts  questions, 
not  profound  but  of  a  stimulating  variety. 
He  once  asked  Johnson  what  he  would  do  if 
he  were  shut  up  in  a  tower  with  a  newborn 
babe.  Would  he  rear  it?  Would  he  teach  it 
anything?  This  inevitably  led  to  discussions 
of  a  deeper  sort  such  as  "Is  affection  natural 
to  man?"  We  find  these  same  traits  in  his 
letters.  He  was  not  a  great  letter  writer,  his 
letters  were  not  full  of  news  about  himself, 
with  exception  of  those  to  Sir  William 
Temple.  They  were  again  to  feel  and  draw 
men  out  on  issues  of  great  or  little  impor- 
tance. He  therefore  was  not  the  "hero- 
worshipper"  that  Macaulay  would  have  us 
believe.  He  was  merely  seeking  the  experi- 
ence of  life  from  older  men  who  had  doubt- 
less answered  the  questions  which  still  dis- 
turbed his  peace  of  mind. 
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Among  friends  of  his  own  age  Boswell 
felt  himself  invigorated  but  not  stimulated. 
Their  conversation  may  have  been  witty  and 
brilliant  but  not  profound.  He  sought  after 
superior  intellect  and  worth  and  this  he 
found  only  among  men  of  an  older  and  more 
experienced  generation.  Wilkes,  Paoli  and 
Johnson  were  anywhere  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-one  years  older  than  he.  In  this 
friendship  there  was  always  something  to  be 
gained  from  the  treasures  of  long  experience. 
In  one  of  his  early  letters  to  Sir  David 
Dalrymple  he  writes,  "I  must  own  to  you 
that  I  have  for  some  time  past  been  in  a 
miserable  unsettled  way,  and  been  connected 
with  people  of  shallow  parts,  altho'  agreeably 
vivacious.  But  I  find  a  flash  of  merriment  a 
poor  equivalent  for  internal  comfort.  I 
thank  God  that  I  have  got  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Johnson.  He  has  done  me  infinite  serv- 
ice. He  has  assisted  me  to  obtain  peace  of 
mind."  This  then  is  what  he  found  in  John- 
son and  is  the  reason  why  the  younger  and 
older  man  struck  up  such  a  firm  friendship. 
Why  then  this  particular  combination.  They 
were  mutually  compatible  and  Boswell 
found  what  he  wanted  in  Johnson  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  of  the  other  great 
men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

In  the  above  letter  he  refers  to  having 
been  in  "a  miserable  and  unsettled  way." 
Boswell  was  constantly  afflicted  with  a  form 
of  melancholia  which  caused  him  to  search 
his  mind.  His  passionate  curiosity  about  man 
was  related  to  this  private  exploration.  His 
own  queer  intellect  mystified  him  and  he 
constantly  desired  to  know  how  other  fig- 
ures would  think  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. We  have  a  clear  account  of  this  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Rousseau.  He  submits  to 
him  a  practice  question  about  morals  in  the 
form  of  an  affaire  d'honneur.  He  found 
himself  in  the  position  of  having  unwit- 
tingly offended  a  Frenchman.  The  affair 
was  settled  without  a  duel  but  Boswell  can 
not  resist  asking  the  great  philosopher  what 
he  thinks  about  duelling.    This  is  a  peculiar 
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Boswellian  touch  with  the  writer  disguising 
himself  under  a  mask  of  naivete.  He  places 
the  philosopher  in  the  position  of  having  to 
answer  the  question  by  saying  that  he  has 
not  said  enough  of  this  matter  in  his  "Hel- 
oise."  How  can  Rousseau  reply  without  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  on  this  subject  now? 

And  there  is  the  side  of  his  character  of 
which  Macauley  takes  unfair  advantage. 
This  is  his  sympathy  with  the  destiny  of 
mankind,  great  and  small  men  alike.  Do  we 
discover  from  Macaulay  how  Boswell  de- 
fended John  Reid,  an  obscure  criminal 
whom  no  one  else  would  defend?  He  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  this  yet  he  stayed  by  him 
to  the  end.  He  sincerely  and  passionately  ad- 
hered to  a  creed  of  liberty.  To  enlist  the  aid 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  Corsican  struggle  for 
independence  he  managed  to  make  his  way 
into  the  presence  of  Sir  William  Pitt.  He 
wanted  to  see  peace  with  America  finally  es- 
tablished. 

Boswell  undeniably  did  many  a  foolish 
thing  in  the  course  of  his  life — he  was  fre- 
quently drunk,  increasingly  so,  and  he  talked 
too  much  about  himself,  of  his  melancholy, 
to  all  who  would  listen  to  him.  But  in  this 
we  see  what  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  admir- 
able traits  of  the  man — he  was  honest  with 
himself  and  with  other  men  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  most  of  his  critics  and  readers  who 
condemned  him  for  this  honesty.  Under- 
neath his  worldliness  he  was  a  religious  man. 
He  felt  the  need  to  know  death  and  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  guilty  men  because 
he  was  so  aware  of  his  own  backslidings. 

Boswell  found  in  his  life  the  fullness  of 
intellectual  experience.  What  distinguishes 
Boswell  from  other  seekers  of  the  same  sort 
is  his  capacity  for  realizing  and  using  the 
richness  of  the  life  to  which  he  was  admitted, 
the  life  of  those  about  him  in  general  and 
of  Johnson  in  particular.  And  for  this  he 
was  especially  qualified. 
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THE  MUTINY 

(Coiif'mucil  from  page  }  I  ) 

harder  this  time.  The  man  still  breathed,  but 
his  eyes  were  fast  shut. 

"How  old  are  you,  anyway?"  Barron 
asked  softly,  without  turning  around. 

The  blond  looked  up,  his  face  stricken. 
The  suddenness  of  the  question  made  him 
answer  it.  "Nineteen." 

"You  won't  mind  so  much  when  you're 
thirty-nine."  Barron  answered,  and  his  tone 
was  flat  and  completely  expressionless.  He 
took  another  long  drag  from  his  cigarette. 


CONVERSATION 

(Cout'nnicd  from  pai^e  1) ) 

have  around  the  house  than  a  couple  of 
secretive  whispering  creatures  like  Elton  and 
Burroughs.   And  me  his  own  niece!" 

"Did  you  have  a  nice  rest,  Uncle  Grif- 
fith," she  purred.  "And  did  you  open  your 
window,  and  take  your  pills."  He  nodded 
absently,  and  she  said  with  a  nervous  laugh, 
"That's  right."  She  saw  Mr.  Elton  looking 
at  her  thoughtfully,  and  forced  herself  to 
smile. 

Jim  Marnesbury  hadn't  liked  her  solici- 
tude. "For  God's  sake,  Alicia,"  he  used  to 
say  disagreeably,  "Stop  pecking  and  nagging 
and  let  a  fellow  alone."  She  looked  down  at 
her  now  ringless  left  hand.  Well,  I  showed 
him  I  didn't  care  if  he  did  go  off  and  marry 
that  stupid  little  snip.  If  he  thought  I  was 
going  to  sit  around  and  wait  for  alimony, 
he  was  crazy.  I'll  have  more  money  than  he 
ever  saw  in  his  life,  when  dear  old  Uncle 
Griffith  passes  away  .  .  . 

"Do  have  some  more  spinach.  Uncle.  It's 
goo(l  for  you." 

As  soon  as  the  last  bite  of  supper  was 
over,  Alicia  turned  to  her  Uncle.  Something 
in  Elton's  passive  face  disturbed  her,  al- 
though she  had  almost  convinced  herself  that 
she  had  made  a  bad  mistake.  But  she  wanted 
her  uncle's  reaction  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  he  trusted  implicitly  his  butler  and 
secretary.  If  he  snorted  in  outraged  affirma- 
tion, she  would  dismiss  the  whole  matter 
from  her  mind. 
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"Uncle  Griffith,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  something  important."  She  strove  to 
make  her  voice  calm  and  casual. 

But  Elton  turned  to  the  old  man,  and 
said  confidentially,  "I  wish  you'd  go  over 
the  accounts  from  the  rent  with  me  some- 
time tonight.  I  think  we  were  grossly  over- 
charged in  last  quarter's  taxes." 

Griffith's  old  eyes  brightened  and  grew 
narrower,  as  they  always  did  when  money 
was  mentioned. 

"I  think  I  would  like  to  go  over  that 
with  you,  Mr.  Elton,"  he  said,  rising  from 
his  seat,  and  stumbling  toward  the  study. 

"But,  uncle!"  Alicia's  voice  wavered  aft- 
er him. 

"Ell  talk  to  you  later,  Alicia,"  he  said  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  brushing  an  annoying  fly 
away. 

Alicia  sat  in  the  deserted  living  room, 
her  hands  clasping  and  unclasping  in  her  lap. 
The  fire,  burnt  into  embers,  sputtered  fit- 
fully. She  could  hear  faintly  the  soft  stepi 
of  Burroughs,  padding  around  the  butler's 
pantry.  "It's  just  my  nerves,"  she  thought. 
"I'll  have  to  start  taking  something  for 
them.  Why,  I'm  so  overwrought  tonight, 
that  everything  seems  to  be  wrong.  Just  be- 
cause I  dreamed  I  heard  a  conversation."  A 
crackling  coal  spit  out  of  the  fire,  and  she 
sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair.  The  rain  was 
beating  at  the  windows,  as  she  sat  there,  star- 
mg  unseeingly  at  her  book. 

The  study  door  opened  and  Elton  walked 
out. 

"Where's  my  uncle,  Mr.  Elton?  I  have 
to  see  him  about  something  important." 

"He  went  to  the  pantry  to  get  a  glass  of 
milk  before  he  goes  to  bed,  Mrs.  Marnes- 
bury." 

Alicia  jumped  up  and  hurried  into  the 
butler's  pantry.  Then  into  the  storeroom, 
and  into  the  kitchen.  Her  uncle  was  not 
there.  Her  hands  were  trembling  and  she 
made  an  effort  to  pull  herself  together.  As 
she  almost  ran  out  of  the  butler's  pantry,  she 
caught  sight  of  Burroughs,  leaning  against 
the  sideboard,  leisurely  paring  an  apple. 

In  the  living  room,  Elton  was  standing 


looking  into  the  fire.   He  turned  as  she  came 


in. 


"He's  not  in  the  pantry."  Her  voice  was 
shaking  now. 

"I  think  he's  gone  up  to  bed."  Elton  an- 
swered gravely. 

Alicia  started  up  the  stairs.  Annoyed, 
she  thought,  "Uncle  Griffith  couldn't  pos- 
sibly have  gone  to  the  pantry  without  going 
through  the  living  room  where  I  would  have 
seen  him.  Mr.  Elton  wasn't  telling  me  the 
truth.  I  wouldn't  trust  anything  that  man 
said  if  he  swore  on  a  stack  of  Bibles." 

Her  uncle's  room  was  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  upper 
passageway.  Alicia  hurried  up  and  flung 
herself  against  it.   It  was  locked. 

"Uncle  Griffith,"  she  called,  "Let  me  in. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you!" 

She  turned  and  saw  Elton  coming  up- 
stairs, puffing  on  his  pipe.  Behind  him  Bur- 
roughs scuttled  around  the  living  room, 
turning  off  the  lights. 

"Uncle  Griffith,  please  open  the  door.  I 
don't  want  to  leave  this  until  morning.  I 
couldn't  sleep." 

"I'm  afraid  your  uncle's  sleeping  heavily 
tonight,"  said  Elton  quietly. 

"Oh,  he'll  hear  me.  He's  got  to!" 

Burroughs  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs 
and  brushed  the  switch  throwing  the  lower 
part  of  the  house  into  blackness.  The  huge 
circular  stairway  creaked  as  it  circled  round 
in  the  darkness  below. 

She  kicked  the  door  frantically,  her 
nerves  jangling.  "Uncle  Griffith,  please!" 
Her  bony  fingers  rattled  at  the  knob. 

Elton  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  as  if  to 
dissuade  her. 

Then  she  seemed  to  trip  back  in  the  nar- 
row passageway;  she  fell  against  the  edge  of 
the  balustrade.  Suddenly  she  had  the  strang- 
est feeling  that  all  her  troubles  were  over. 
She  felt  as  though  she  were  falling,  falling  .  .  . 
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COCOON 

(Cont'nuicd  from  pcii^e  19) 


would  stare  and  emit  long,  low  whistles  as 
she  walked  by.    Some  day  .  .  . 

"He  kissed  my  hand  on  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  .  .  ." 

She  padded  out  of  the  antiseptic  white- 
ness of  the  bathroom,  switching  off  the  light 
with  what  she  thought  was  a  "devil-mav- 
care"  attitude.  She  smiled  in  the  darkness. 
One  good  thing  about  being  young  .  .  . 
there  was  always  a  tomorrow  .  .  .  and  an 
unfilled  promise.   She  could  wait. 
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THE  DISINHERITED 

{Cont'nuu'd  from  page  IS) 

"Johnny.  Stop  talkin'  like  that.  Shut  up, 
y'hear.  It  ain't  good  for  you  t'  think  hke 
that.  Listen  to  me,  honey."  Her  voice  soft- 
ened into  a  tired  lull  "You  got  me,  an'  I  love 
ya' — but  you  ain't  got  any  daddy,  Johnny, 
an'  you  ain't  never  had  one." 

"I  have!  I  have!"  Johnny  jammed  his 
fists  into  his  eves  and  fled  from  the  room. 
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BLUE  IS  FOR  BOYS 

(Continued  front  page  20) 

Christmas  eve — the  shining  tree  carefully 
concealing  a  red  tricycle — I  wonder  if  he'll 
believe  in  Santa  Claus — Tom  will  probably 
discourage  that  —  "the  modern  parent's 
theory" — 

My  legs  ache  from  being  bent  into  one 
position  for  so  long.  Only  two  more  beds  to 
weed — the  carrots  will  have  to  wait — 

I  wonder  if  Tom  will  make  him  shovel 
the  snow  off  the  driveway,  teach  him  to 
wrestle,  take  him  on  fishing  trips — tell  him 
about  girls — .  That's  the  trouble  with  hav- 
ing a  son — he'll  look  to  his  father  for  fun  and 
excitement — I'll  be  the  anxious  mother — I 
promise  I'll  never  make  him  wear  his  rub- 
bers when  it  looks  like  rain,  or  force  him  to 
eat  prune  whip — but,  he  really  ought  to  go 
to  Sunday  school — I  want  him  to  be  liked 
and  to  be  a  good  sport  in  everything  he  does. 
He  doesn't  have  to  be  handsome,  captain  of 
the  football  team,  or  even  a  "lady-killer." 
Tom  never  was — 

The  last  weed!  Why  is  it  glaring  at  me 
with  such  sadistic  pleasure?  Now,  for  the 
hyacinths — the  blues  and  the  pinks  will  have 
to  be  planted  together — the  blue  ones  will 
symbolize  our  son,  and  the  pink — What  if 
it's  a  girl? 
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It  takes  a  heap  o'  living  to  make  a  home, 

Eddie  G.  has  said,  it's  true. 

And  you  needn't  call  a  house  a  home. 

Unless  it  means  a  lot  to  you. 

For  some  kind  o'  folks  home  only  means 

Eatin'  and  sleepin'  and  such. 

Other  nicer  kinds  of  people  leans 

To  home's  meanin'  awful  much. 

Now  as  I've  said,  'taint  always  so 

That  a  house  is  a  home. 

But,  if  you've  looked  high  and  low 

Per  somewhere  from  which  you'll  never  roam, 

Then  establish  yourself  right  nice 

In  a  hlouse  that's  really  a  home. 

Where  food  and  fun  don't  just  suffice. 

But  Bill  with  the  shiny  dome 

And   laughin',  friendly,  smily  Gus 

Will  be  your  friends  fore'er  and  alway, 

Sayin'  "You  all  come  see  us 

At  the  good  ol'  White  House  Cafe!" 

WHITE  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 
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A  PERSONAL  DISCOVERY  OF  DEATH 


Eugenie  Pieper 


When  I  was  ten,  the  word  Death  had 
played  an  unreal  role  in  my  life.  Our  dog 
had  died — that  is,  Eva  had  gone  to  Heaven, 
very  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  she  had  left 
six  mewing  little  puppies  in  our  cellar.  Mum- 
my said  Eva  had  been  awfully  tired,  and  had 
simply  wanted  a  long  sleep.  She  said  that 
all  mothers  get  that  way  eventually,  and 
now  Eva  was  happy,  up  in  Heaven,  with  no 
puppies  to  feed,  no  cars  to  chase,  and  no 
teasing,  but  loving,  Eugenie  and  Claire, 
who  never  ceased  to  run  their  stubby  little 
fingers,  stick}'  with  ice  cream,  through  her 
long  silky  hair.  I  remembei^ed  Mummy's 
sacred  Sunday  mornings,  when  none  of  us 
dared  utter  a  word  'til  she  was  awake  and 
had  had  her  coffee,  and  the  explanation  of 
Eva's  long  sleep  seemed  awfully  logical  to 
me,  but  in  my  six-year-old  mind,  I  earnestly 
hoped  Mummy  and  Daddy  would  not  take 
any  such  fancy  to  go  to  sleep  in  Heaven  and 
not  wake  up. 

When  I  was  eight  Grampa  died.  That  is, 
he  went  to  sleep  in  Heaven,  leaving  Gramma 
a  most  objectionable  woman  who  had  pains 
and  nerves.  Before  Grampa  had  gone  up  to 
Heaven,  Gramma  used  to  play  a  game  of 
croquet  equal  to  Daddy's  tennis,  and  she  al- 
ways gave  me  the  biggest  fireflies  to  put  in 
my  milk  bottle.  She  had  been  such  fun. 
We'd  sit  together  in  the  dark,  I  in  bed,  and 
Gramma  comfortably  on  the  side;  the  fire- 
flies would  give  an  eerie  light,  and  beat  their 
little  wings  helplessly  against  the  sides  of  the 
bottle.  But  when  Grampa  died,  everything 
was  all  ruined,  and  it  seemed  to  Claire  and 
me  that  he  could  have  seen  what  a  rotten  poor 
sport  Gramma  was  since  he'd  been  away, 
and  would  come  back.  We  all  missed  him, 
but  Daddy  said  that  it  was  for  the  best,  and 
that  he'd  really  been  awfully  tired.  The  fu- 
neral was  sad.  Claire  and  I  were  supposed  to 
put  some  little  roses  on  the  stairs  in  front 
of  the  altar.  Just  like  we  used  to  give  lilies 
to  Jesus  at  Easter,  Mummy  said.    Only  this 


was  very  different.  Everyone  was  crying, 
and  Gramma  looked  awful.  Daddy,  who  was 
usually  so  funny  in  church,  because  he  hated 
to  go,  who  could  always  be  counted  on  to 
amuse  us  because  he  made  Mummy  mad 
when  he'd  slip  us  candy  and  sing  the  wrong 
words  to  the  hymns,  was  silent.  Grampa  was 
dead,  but  I  knew  he'd  be  sleeping  in  Heaven 
just  the  way  he  was  sleeping  in  the  long 
white  box  in  church. 

On  my  tenth  birthday,  Billy  Ross  came 
over.  Billy  was  my  pal.  He  could  climb  any 
tree,  could  walk  all  the  stone  walls  without 
slipping  once,  and  best  of  all,  Billy  could 
ride  bareback.  That  afternoon  Billy  and  I 
raced  across  the  fields,  down  to  the  httle 
stables  where  the  ponies  were.  I  couldn't 
really  ride  bareback  yet.  At  least  I  couldn't 
make  my  legs  hug  the  sides  of  old  fat  Doko, 
without  so  much  as  a  movement,  the  way 
Billy  could.  But  that  afternoon,  when  I  was 
just  ten,  even  Billy  had  to  admit  that  I  could 
ride  bareback  almost  as  well  as  a  boy.  He 
told  me  confidently,  and  with  no  little  pride, 
that  he'd  really  bet  I  could  jump  bareback 
by  spring.  Billy,  on  Merrapin,  looked  tiny. 
His  black  hair  bobbed  up  and  down,  and  I 
remember  we  breathlessly  shouted  "Deep  in 
the  Heart  of  Texas."  I  daringly  slapped  four 
times  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  on  my  blue- 
jeaned  knee, — with  one  hand.  Billy  fear- 
lessly used  both,  always  keeping  his  lithe 
little  body  perfectly  straight  and  balanced. 
Billy  could  ride  well  for  an  eleven-year-old, 
and  I  longed  to  be  as  good  a  rider  as  he.  The 
afternoon  flew  by,  and  we  never  realized  the 
time.  It  was  getting  dark,  when  we  decided 
to  go  home.  Doko  was  wet  with  sweat,  and 
Merrapin  was  panting  heavily.  We  were 
forbidden  to  run  the  horses  so  hard,  because 
they  were  no  longer  young,  and  Merrapin's 
foot  was  bad.  Slowly  we  tramped  back  over 
the  rutted  fields.  The  haystacks  looked  like 
tiny  tepees,  and  in  the  darkness  I  could  al- 
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THE  MIRROR 


Patricia  Layne 

RUNNER-UP  SHORT  STORY  CONTEST 


Eloise  sat  very  straight  on  the  vanity 
chair  and  stretched  her  long  graceful  legs 
before  her.  The  vanity  mirror  was  wide  and 
tall,  and  had  three  partitions  so  she  could  see 
herself  at  all  angles.  She  never  looked  at  the 
left  partition.   That  showed  her  bad  side. 

She  ran  her  fingers  through  her  slippery 
blond  hair  and  watched  it  fold  up  into  curls. 
She  had  done  a  good  job  on  the  rinse.  Just  the 
right  amount  of  gold  flecks  so  it  wouldn't 
look  unnatural.  It  wasn't  as  if  it  were  a  dye, 
anyway.  It  just  brought  out  the  natural 
highlights.  She  opened  her  eyes  very  wide 
and  saw  that  they  were  blue.  It  was  the  blue 
robe  that  did  it.  She  should  never  have  got- 
ten it;  blue  changed  her  somehow.  Demure. 
Besides,  Ed  liked  her  better  in  green.  Paul 
would  prefer  blue.   It  was  so  like  him. 

Eloise  smiled  at  her  reflection  in  the 
right  partition  with  complacency.  Maybe 
she  wasn't  beautiful — her  mouth  was  too 
wide  and  mobile — but  she  did  all  right  for 
herself.  Her  eyes  fell  to  the  two  pictures 
leaning  against  the  mirror.  Ed.  Smooth, 
dark  hair,  compelling  eyes,  lips  curled  in  a 
half  sneer.  She  did  O.  K.,  all  right.  Most 
likely  to  succeed,  they'd  said  in  high  school, 
and  now,  his  fourth  year  in  engineering 
school,  he  was  showing  them  they'd  been 
right.  Someday  he'd  be  at  the  top  of  the 
field.  She  would  be  there,  too,  a  sort  of 
guiding  spirit,  close  behind  him.  She  could 
see  it  very  clearly.  Ed  receiving  a  medal  .  .  . 
or  an  award  maybe  ...  a  tremendous  au- 
dience .  .  .  and  he  would  turn  to  her  and 
they  would  both  understand.  And  she  would 
be  wearing  a  picture  hat  .  .  .  and  a  slim, 
tailored  suit. 

They  were  bound  to  be  married  some- 
day. It  was  one  of  those  things  you  knew 
way  ahead  of  time.  She  could  see  their  house, 
large,  but  not  ostentatious.  The  interior  un- 
cluttered— but  nice  things,  good  furniture. 
And    the    three    children,    clean,    scrubbed, 


well-mannered  little  girls  in  starched  dresses 
and  ruffled  panties.  Ed  getting  older  grace- 
fully .  .  .  with  silver  streaks  at  his  temples, 
and  the  same  very  black  eyebrows  over  deep 
green  eyes.  Eloise  drew  her  face  closer  to 
the  mirror  and  tried  to  imagine  herself  older. 
There  woud  be  a  chignon  to  replace  the  loose 
bob.  Perhaps  there  should  be  already  .  .  . 
The  men  at  the  office  said  she  tried  to  look 
too  much  like  a  glamour  gal  instead  of  a 
business  executive.  That  was  all  right.  She 
wouldn't  have  to  work  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment much  longer,  anyway.  In  a  little 
corner  of  her  brain  she  could  hear  Paul's 
words.  They  rankled  her.  Paul  was  always 
rankling  her.  He  was  nice  enough — what 
man  wasn't  that  had  his  money,  his  position 
— but  all  the  same  he  was  vaguely  disturb- 
mg,  quietly  and  very  unobstrusively.  "You 
carry  your  job  on  outside  the  office,"  he  had 
said.  "When  you  aren't  advertising  the  lat- 
est styles  on  sleek  strips  of  paper,  you're  ad- 
vertising yourself,  and  it's  so  seldom  that  you 
stop,  Eloise.  But  when  you  stop — Eloise,  if 
you  let  me,  you  could  make  something  so 
wonderful  out  of  yourself,  you  know."  Shy- 
ly treating  her  like  a  guinea  pig — thought 
he  could  make  her  over.  What  was  his 
trouble,  anyway?  And  at  the  same  time — he 
was  obviously  quite  in  love  with  her.  Eloise 
smiled  at  Paul's  picture  with  almost  a  trace 


Of 


Time 

Seymour  Laughon 

Backward  and  forward  go  the  hours 
From  dawn,  to  midday,  to  night, 
Weaving  themselves  in  tangled  bowers 
From  whose  embrace  is  futile  flight. 

The  next  is  before,  and  after,  behind; 
Time  reaches  timelessness  in  dull  air. 
Man's  measures  hide  not  the  enigma-lined 
Infinity  that  still  is  there. 
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of  sympathy.  He  had  a  good,  kind  smile  .  .  . 
rather  Hke  the  men  she  drew  for  the  ads.  A 
la  Arrow  Collar  man  .  .  .  like  Colgate  tooth- 
paste and  Gillette  razor  blades  and  hand- 
knit  Jantzen  sweaters.  Clean-cut.  His  hair 
was  light — his  eyes  .  .  .  Yes,  that  was  what 
annoyed  her,  mainly.  The  very  pale  blue 
that  almost  merged  with  the  white,  that  in- 
dulgent look,  soft  as  a  baby  blanket.  Some- 
times she  tried  to  tease  him  to  see  if  he  would 
be  perturbed,  but  he  never  was.  He  couldn't 
be  with  eyes  like  that.  It  was  almost  a  shame 
that  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  the  one 
with  all  the  advantages.  A  large  inheritance. 
The  beautiful  house  with  the  tall  marble 
columns  that  stood  upon  a  very  green  hill 
.  .  .  the  soft,  luxurious  furnishings.  "You 
belong  in  a  house  like  that — you  would  enter 
it  and  just  by  your  presence  it  would  become 
a  home."  Paul  could  give  her  everything 
right  away.  But  Ed  would  have  it,  too — 
and  it  would  be  something  more  glorious  be- 
cause he  would  work  for  it  and  she  would 
stay  by  him.  She  could  not  wait  to  see  them 
at  the  office  when  she  told  them  she  was  go- 
ing to  quit.  "Aha.  Caught  your  little  friend 
the  canned  goods  heir?  Good  work,  Eloise." 
And  then  she  would  smile  and  say  it  was  not 
he  at  all.  Would  Paul  be  surprised?  No.  Of 
course  not.  Hadn't  he  said,  "You  could 
make  something  wonderful  out  of  yourself 
.  .  ."  There.  She  was  making  the  right  choice. 
She  would  have  everything  eventually.  To 
leave  the  office  ...  A  small  marriage,  a  few 
friends.  She  hated  ostentation.  Good  taste 
was  what  mattered.  White  satin,  long  sleeves 
and  a  high  neckline  with  buttons  down  the 
front.    And    then   over    the    threshold.     Of 


Current  Events 
Mary  Little john 

Then,  since  our  lives  have  been  petty;  empty, 

and  futile. 
Let  our  destruction  be  strange,  beautiful; 
Let    there    be    order    and    nneaning    in    our 

passing 
Since  there  is  none  in  life — 
And  we  will  subtility  weave  the  web. 
Set  the  trap. 

And  welconne  the  hour. 


course  their  first  home  would  be  small.  May- 
be even  a  very  tiny  apartment,  with  just  a 
little  window  that  looked  out  over  the  city 
so  she  could  see  the  shops  .  .  .  the  residential 
district.  Then  later  a  small  home  of  their 
own,  after  Ed  got  a  good  position.  Not  a 
large  salary.  But  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. And  then  perhaps  they  could  have 
their  first  child.  A  daughter,  with  very  green 
eyes  and  curly  hair  that  would  stay  blond 
after  the  first  few  years.  Eloise  shut  her  eyes 
very  tight  and  saw  herself,  bending  over  her 
young  daughter,  tying  a  fluffy  bow  in  the 
back  of  her  bright,  clean  dress.  Ed  would  be 
bound  to  give  her  beautiful  children  and  if 
one  of  the  girls  inherited  her  mouth  it  would 
be  all  right.    Men  liked  it. 

Eloise  opened  her  eyes  and  parted  her 
lips  in  a  half  smile  as  she  crossed  her  legs 
and  watched  herself  in  the  mirror.  Tonight 
would  be  the  night.  Ed  liked  the  pale  green 
satin,  and  if  she  steered  the  conversation 
correctly  she  could  not  go  wrong.  He  was 
certain  to  propose  again.  The  third  time  was 
good  luck. 

Part  II 

Eloise  looked  around  the  familiar  room, 
clinging  to  every  object  with  her  eyes.  The 
twin  beds,  separated  by  a  table  where  stood 
a  ruffled  lamp.  The  stark  white  organdy  cur- 
tains, draped  with  casual  elegance.  The 
monogrammed  toilet  articles,  lying  neatly, 
as  though  they  had  never  been  used,  on 
white  doilies.  The  shelf  with  a  few,  well- 
chosen  books  shoved  in  with  just  the  proper 
amount  of  carelessness  to  show  that  she  had 
read  them.  The  odor  of  a  heavy  French  per- 
fume floating  over  the  dresses.  Eloise  took  a 
last  glance  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  dodging 
the  left  side.  To  think  that  someone  new 
would  come  to  this  apartment,  would  sleep 
in  one  of  the  twin  beds,  would  sit  on  this 
very  chair,  perhaps,  combing  her  hair.  It 
was  bound  to  be  a  she.  This  was  so  com- 
pletely a  woman's  room — her  room — now 
— her  personality  in  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  furniture,  the  whiteness  of  the 
basin,  the  sun-streaked  floors.  She  tried  to 
imagine    heavy,    dark    brushes    and    combs 

(Confiinied  on  page  22) 
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SHORT  STORY 
MEN  AT  SOME  TIME 


G.  Maupin 


GABRIELLE   CARTER   MAUPIN 

Feeling  that  both  of  t/jcsc  storks  ifcrc  c\ccUcnt 
iiiid  JcH-ri'nig  of  ci/Hiil  credit,  the  Editorial  Staff  of 
The  Brambler  is  proud  to  publish  the  fivo  as  co- 
winners  of  the  Short  Story  Contest.  This  is  not  an 
unnsual  outcome  for  the  twins,  hoiccver,  for  they 
have  been  sharing  honors  for  many  years.  Born  and 
raised  in  the  shipping  town  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 
they  hare  long  been  exposed  to  the  romantically 
stimiilatifig  atmosphere  of  ships  and  the  sea.  At  Hol- 
ton  Arms,  Gay  was  a  secretary  of  the  Library  Society, 
and  icith  Bunny  ivas  largely  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  tivo  Senior  plays.  She  was  elected  to  the 
Brambler  in  her  Freshman  year.  The  twins  are 
looking  for  an  opportunity  soon  to  travel  abroad  and 
are  sure  to  find  a  job  to  utilize  their  literary  talents. 


One  late  November  afternoon,  a  man  sat 
in  his  study  reading  a  letter.  Anyone  observ- 
ing the  scene  would  be  less  struck  at  first  by 
the  appearance  of  the  man  than  by  that  of 
the  study.  The  dark  paneled  walls,  hung  with 
framed  prints  of  sailing  ships  and  colored 
photographs  of  the  Bahamas,  gave  it  an  al- 
most bizarre  appearance,  which  was  partly 
redeemed  by  the  heavy  sensible  desk  and  easy 
chair.  Wide  bookcases,  lining  half  the  walls, 
were  filled  haphazardly  with  a  variegated 
collection  of  books,  a  battered  set  of  Shakes- 
peare, volumes  of  "Collected  Poetry,"  travel 
folders,  and  adventure  novels  in  bright 
paper  covers.  The  man,  his  brows  creased 
over  the  letter  in  his  hand,  had  an  ordinary, 
pleasant  face,  and  a  strong,  athletic  figure; 
slumped  in  his  chair,  in  an  old  shirt  with 
rolled-up  sleeves,  he  seemed  a  trifle  out  of 
harmony  with  his  surroundings. 

His  eyes  traveled  over  the  open  letter  in 
his  hand,  reading  the  following  lines.  ".  .  . 
and  so  to  fill  the  time,  which  I  know  will 
hang  heavily  on  your  hands  now  after  your 
wife's  death,  you  must  try  to  remember  and 
reinterest  yourself  in  those  hobbies  and  acti- 
vities that  used  to  interest  you  before  your 
marriage.  Is  there,  perhaps,  something  that 
you  really  wanted  to  do  when  you  were  a 
young  man,  and  have  never  had  the  chance? 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your  son  to 
find  yourself  a  full,  stimulating  way  of  life 
..."  There  was  a  good  deal  more  on  the 
same  vein,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  minister. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said  aloud,  his  voice  scarce- 
ly audible.  "There's  nothing  I  really  want 
to  do — now."  A  ship's  clock  ticked  quietly 
through  the  silence  and  the  sound  of  break- 
ing waves  on  a  rocky  shore  echoed  persist- 
ently and  monotonously. 

He  took  out  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and 
began  resolutely:  "Dear  Mrs.  Winston,  I 
don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for  the  lovely 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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CONTEST  TIED 

A  QUESTION  OF  HONOR 


F.  Maupin 


Francis  Guerry,  captain  in  the  Army  of 
the  Confederation,  stood  by  his  window 
looking  out  at  the  charred  fields  that  lay  be- 
fore him,  bright  in  the  late  winter  sun.  Be- 
yond lay  the  sluggish  Rappahannock  River, 
heavy  with  yellow  mud  washed  down  by  the 
melting  snows,  and  beyond  the  river  came 
the  slow,  insistent  roar  of  great  guns. 

After  a  moment  he  turned  away  from 
the  window.  The  room  seemed  dark  after 
the  morning  sun.  It  had  once  been  a  lovely 
room,  and  even  now,  stripped  of  most  of  its 
furniture,  it  was  still  wide  and  pleasant.  He 
thought  rather  wryly,  "Not  many  Yankee 
prisons  are  as  comfortable  as  this  one  .  .  ." 

His  arm  began  to  ache  again.  He  sat 
down  on  his  bed  and  twisted  his  head  around 
to  look  at  his  shoulder.  The  grey  uniform 
had  been  cut  away  and  the  wound  neatly 
bandaged  with  clean  white  strips  of  cloth. 
The  Yankee  surgeon  had  done  a  good  job. 
Strange,  to  take  that  much  trouble  for  a 
man  they  were  going  to  shoot.  Francis 
Guerry  reflected  for  a  moment  that  no  cap- 
tured Northern  spy  would  receive  any  med- 
ical attention.  Not  now,  not  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  war,  when  the  Confederate  army 
stood  so  much  in  need  of  all  sorts  of  sup- 
plies for  their  own  men. 

But  they  said  he  was  a  spy,  and  they 
were  going  to  shoot  him. 

His  fingers  went  automatically  to  the 
breast  of  his  tattered  uniform.  There,  be- 
tween the  grey  rags  and  his  own  heart,  he 
had  kept  her  letter  safe,  and  it  had  kept  him 
safe.   But  now — 

"Not  for  myself,"  he  murmured  brok- 
enly, "it  doesn't  matter,  for  me.  But  oh, 
for  her!" 

From  the  other  side  of  the  door  came  a 
curt  order,  and  then  the  rasping  of  a  key  in 
an  old  lock.  The  door  swung  in,  and  the 
Union  officer  entered. 

(Coiifimtcd  on  page  33) 


FLORENCE    MARY    MAUPIN 

The  younger  of  these  literary  twins,  probably  the 
most  talented  combination  to  grace  the  pages  of  this 
magazine  in  many  a  goieration,  Bunny  has  never 
deviated  from  her  desire  to  become  a  great  ivriter. 
Stepping  stones  along  the  way  to  achieving  this  goal 
have  included — hard  work  (with  Gay)  on  the  year- 
book and  newspaper  at  Holton  Arms,  the  slight  mat- 
ter of  wininng  (with  Gay)  recognition  for  the  best 
senior  thesis,  and  the  school's  aivard  for  high  literary 
achievement.  Bunny,  too,  has  been  a  member  of 
The  Brambler  Editorial  Staff  sin]ce  her  Freshman 
year,  and  hopes  to  serve  as  an  "official"  foreign  cor- 
respondent next  year.  Readers  of  A  QUESTION  OF 
HONOR  ivill  recognize  again  her  deep  sensitivity 
coupled  with  an  idealized  belief  in  the  final  goodness 
of  human  motives.  The  Staff  is  proud  to  present  this 
story  as  co-winner  of  the  Short  Story  Contest. 
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Ue  Pr 


rism 

Barbara  Reich 

!  held  it  in  my  hand  one  idle  hour; 

Pleased  by  the  glittering  facets, 

And  how  it  caught  the  fancy  of  the  wanton  sun, 

Causing  him  to  send  his  curious  beamis  around  inside  it. 

I  gazed  into  the  crystal  mystery  of  its  depths; 

Marking  the  sweet  perversity 

Of  the  glancing  colors:  warm  green,  elusive  azure, 

And  tender  violet,  mocked  by  flashing  scarlet  darting  through  it. 

I  saw  the  thread  of  purest  gold  amid  the  rainbow's  riot; 

And  marveling  its  infinite  wealth, 

Holding  aloft  the  trembling  thing,  I  thought,  how  like  my  friend! 


THE  FUTURE 


Jane  Cooper 


He  climbed  the  steps  and  went  in.  It 
was  an  old  house,  the  living  room  of  which 
had  been  made  into  a  receiving  room.  There 
were  no  crystal  balls  about,  or  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  just  a  few  bare  and  unpretentious 
furnishmgs.  The  owner  of  the  house  had 
been  recommended  and  talked  of  all  over 
town  as  a  fortune  teller  whose  prophecies 
always  came  true.  Not  general  prophecies, 
or  predictions  for  the  far  future,  but  little 
incidents  in  life  about  town,  predescribed  in 
exact  detail.  He  had  often  scoffed  at  his 
friends'  blind  faith  in  the  old  man.  But  then 
something  had  happened  in  the  town — 
something  big — and  it  was  exactly  as  the  old 
man  had  described  it,  as  minute  in  detail  as 
all  those  little  happenings  before  it. 

So  he  found  himself  seeking  out  the  old 
man,  questioning  him  with  that  human 
curiosity,  doubting,  but  seeking  beyond  his 
circumscribed  powers  for  something  super- 
natural, some  key  to  the  unknown. 

As  they  talked  he  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  the  old  man's  powers.  And  he 
became  progressively  infatuated  with  the 
idea  of  making  use  of  those  powers.  If  only 
he  knew  what  the  future  held  in  store  for 


him,  what  factors  were  destined  to  shape 
his  life,  he  could  plan  ahead,  never  be  caught 
unawares.  He  began  to  imagine  himself  as  a 
great  executive,  consistently  rising  in  wealth 
and  power  through  his  unerring  judgment, 
held  in  awesome  respect  by  his  colleagues.  If 
only  he  could  use  the  old  man — what  a 
chance!  He  began  haggling  for  the  knowl- 
edge which  so  strangely  lay  open  only  to  the 
eyes  of  the  old  man,  and  in  return  got  sev- 
eral of  the  insignificant  predictions  that  had 
thrilled  so  many  ladies  of  the  town.  He  was 
out  for  bigger  game.  He  suggested  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  talent  and  made  many  offers 
for  that  knowledge,  the  key  to  his  life,  that 
lay  almost  within  his  grasp. 

The  old  man  only  answered.  "I  cannot 
tell  you  what  you  ask." 

"But  why?"  the  other  argued. 

"It's  against  all  the  laws  of  destiny  that 
one  should  know  his  future  before  the  prop- 
er time,"  he  insisted. 

"But  why  can't  I  know?"  the  other  per- 
sisted. 

"Because  if  you  knew,  you  would  com- 
mit suicide." 
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Time 

Jean  Lewis 

The  minutes  march  on  like  tiny  soldiers 

With  their  heels  clicking,   constantly  clicking   on  the  hard   pavement  of 

time  .  .  . 
Single  file,  always  in  step,  they  march  on  their  seemingly  endless  parade 
Until,  at  last!  .  .  .  They  pass  the  day. 
The  sound  of  their  heels  fades  .  .  . 
The  pavement  is  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  sleep. 

*        *        *        * 

Unwelcomed,  they  return  with  consciousness  ... 

Saining  new  energy  with  each  step, 

They  keep  on  with  a  determination  that  is  beyond  the  capability  of  man. 

h^umanity  stands  aside 

And  watches  the  parade  of  the  soldiers. 

It's  ears  maddened  by  the  click  .  .  . 

Click  .  .  .  always  the  constant  lick  of  their  heels 

Resounding  on  the  hard  pavement  of  time  .  .  . 


RACE 

Beverley  Taylor 


We  saw  the  starter  level  his  gun;  then 
the  sharp  crack,  and  the  sudden  wild  spurt 
of  released  energy. 

Paths  leading  to  right  and  left;  trees, 
hills,  valleys  blurred  into  a  grey  jumble  as  I 
sped  past,  intent  only  on  winning.  Down  the 
narrow  track  I  ran,  heart  pounding,  eyes  in- 
tent, narrowed. 

Then  suddenly  across  my  grey  vision 
there  floated  a  single  autumn  leaf,  red-gold 
and  green.  Perfect.  Amazed,  I  stopped  in 
mid-flight,  spurting  gravel  under  my  skid- 
ding feet;  bent  and  picked  up  the  leaf  as  it 
lay  there  on  the  stones;  turned  it  over  in  my 
hands;  warmed  my  barren  grey  vision  with 


its  living  red.  Then,  it  held  in  my  hand,  I 
turned  to  gaze  on  either  side  the  narrow 
track,  and  saw  stretching  away  in  poignant 
stillness  green  rolling  earth,  shaggy  hills 
chorusing  triumphant  reds,  greens,  yellows; 
hazed  hills  beyond,  muted  to  blue-grey; 
transparent,  eternal. 

Down  the  track  I  saw  the  other  runners, 
gravel  spurting  under  their  flying  feet,  run- 
ning like  dogs  following  a  warm  scent.  And 
I  stepped  off  the  stones  onto  the  green,  and 
wandered  into  the  coarse  trackless  grass,  the 
leaf  quivering  and  warm,  precious  in  my 
hand. 
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SMALL  ONE 


Joan  Hess 


It  was  morning.  The  sun  came  through 
the  kitchen  window  in  warm  pieces  and  lay 
on  the  floor  next  to  me.  I  snapped  at  it.  I 
rolled  over  on  my  back  and  pushed  it.  I  put 
my  paw  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  just  laughed 
at  me,  so  I  laughed  too. 

I  watched  the  people's  feet  going  back 
and  forth.  I  watched  the  milk  come  out  of 
the  whirring  machine  and  go  into  a  pail. 
There  was  bubbly  foam  on  it,  just  like  the 
brook.  I  was  thirsty.  I  got  up  and  looked  in 
the  pail.  There  was  so  much  milk,  more  than 
I  ever  got  in  my  pot  when  the  sun  was  just 
going  down.  It  looked  nice.  I  put  my  tongue 
in  it.  The  fuzzy  foam  tickled.  I  lapped  a 
little.  It  was  warm,  and  I  ...  a  big  hand 
picked  me  up.. 

"You  little  rascal,"  a  voice  said,  "now 
get  out  of  my  kitchen!" 

The  screen  door  closed  behind  me  .  .  . 
thwang.  They  were  angry  But  the  foam 
had  looked  so  nice  .  .  .  The  grass  was  soft 
here,  so  I  rolled  over  once,  and  then  again. 
I  got  up  and  looked  around.  The  sun  was 
laughing  all  over — on  the  grass,  and  on  the 
brook.  I  could  see  way  up  the  hill  past  the 
orchard.  The  trees  waved  at  me.  I  waved  at 
them  and  rolled  over  on  my  back.  The  sky 
was  high,  and  big  puffy  things  like  milk 
foam  were  sailing  around  there. 

A  little  bee  said,  "Bzz-bzz,"  in  my  ear. 
I  rolled  over  and  showed  my  teeth  and  went 
snap-snap  at  him  to  show  that  I  wasn't 
afraid.  He  landed  on  a  clover,  and  sat  down 
to  rest. 

"Get  up,"  I  said,  shaking  my  ears.  "Get 
.  .  ."  The  bee  didn't  pay  any  attention  to 
me.  If  only  I  were  big  .  .  .  like  Jan.  He  plays 
with  me.  We  run  through  the  hay  field,  and 
we  pretend  that  we  are  in  a  jungle.  I  like  to 
chase  butterflies  and  little  bugs.  Jan  laughs 
at  me.  He  runs  away  and  I  can  never  catch 
him. 

The  girl  with  the  sunshiny  hair  takes  us 
way  up  the  road  to  the  mail  box.  The  road  is 


smooth  and  hard.  \X^e  run  on  It.  When  it 
rains  there  are  little  puddles  in  the  road. 
Little  dogs  just  like  me  live  in  the  puddles. 
I  say  hello  to  them,  but  they  never  talk  to 
me. 

Somtimes  little  red  things — the  girl  says 
salamanders — crawl  in  the  road.  Jan  and  I 
sniff  at  them.  They  have  funny  faces — and 
no  ears  like  mine.  Mine  are  long  and  they 
get  in  my  dinner  sometimes. 

When  we  come  home  from  the  mail  box, 
I  look  for  bullfrogs.  There  is  a  very  big  pud- 
dle where  the  bullfrogs  live.  Sometimes  I 
see  them  sitting  on  the  stones.  They  jump 
in  the  water — splash,  splash — and  I  chase 
them.  The  water  is  cold  but  I  like  it.  I  run 
in;  the  mud  squooshes  under  my  feet.  My 
ears  get  wet.  Only  my  head  sticks  out.  I 
swim  around  and  around,  but  I  never  find 
the  bullfrogs.  Where  do  they  go? 

When  I  come  out  the  sun  feels  good.  So 
I  shake  the  water  off  my  back.  The  girl  runs 
away.  And  I  run.  And  then  we  are  home 
again.  The  world  is  very  nice  down  the  road. 

Sometimes  I  go  in  my  secret  place,  under 
the  pine  trees.  It  is  dark  and  cool  there  and 
it  smells  good.  I  lie  in  the  dirt  and  think.  I 
like  to  carry  bones  there  and  chew  on  them. 

Jan  doesn't  need  a  secret  place.  The  peo- 
ple call  him  and  say  "Here  Jan,  here's  a  bone 
for  you.  Or  they  make  him  speak  to  them 
and  then  they  give  him  presents.  He  is  a 
very  big  dog.  I  am  very  small.  He  has  long, 
wavy  hair  and  a  long,  wavy  tail.  I  have  a 
very  small  tail — but  my  ears  are  big!  The 
girl  never  calls  Jan  "silly  dog."  But  when  I 
talk  to  the  dogs  in  the  puddles,  she  always 
says  "silly  dog." 

Maybe  when  I  am  older  I  will  be  im- 
portant. Jan  is  important.  He  has  a  job.  He 
waits  outside  the  barn  door,  and  when  the 
cows  come  out  the  boy  says,  "Git  'em,  Jan." 
Then  Jan  runs  and  scolds  the  cows  and  tells 
them  to  hurry  up.  And  their  bells  go 
clankity-clankity. 
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I  tried  to  be  like  Jan.  I  went  to  the  or- 
chard and  I  practised  very  hard.  I  ran,  and 
I  snapped  in  the  air  and  made  mad  noises.  I 
twisted  and  turned  and  I  acted  very  fierce. 
I  practised  and  practised  until  I  got  tired. 
The  next  day  when  the  boy  said  "Git  'em, 
Jan,"  I  ran  and  ran  after  the  cows.  I  don't 
think  Jan  wanted  me  to  help  him.  The  cows 
ran  very  fast  on  their  funny  legs,  but  they 
ran  in  the  yard  and  under  the  place  where 
the  clothes  were  hanging.  And  the  people 
came  out  of  the  big  house  and  waved  and 
yelled,  and  I  was  happy  so  I  ran  some  more. 
Then  the  boy  came  and  picked  me  up.  "You 
dumb  dog,"  he  said  and  pushed  me  away.  I 
went  to  my  secret  place.  When  the  sun 
went  down  I  heard  the  girl  call,  "Blackie, 
Blackie,"  but  I  didn't  go.  It  got  darker  and 
darker,  and  colder.  I  stuck  my  nose  outside 
the  secret  place.  I  heard  little  plop-plop 
noises.  My  nose  was  wet.  Plop-plop.  It  was 
wetter.  A  big  growly  noise  came  and  a 
big  light.  Then  it  was  dark  again  and  I  was 
afraid.  I  ran  out  of  my  secret  place  to  the 
big  house  and  jumped  on  the  door.  I  said, 
"Let  me  in,"  .  .  .  And  the  rain  kept  on  plop, 
plopping  and  the  noise  got  louder  again. 
Then  the  door  opened.  It  was  warm  in  the 
house,  and  dry.  I  ran  in  and  I  shook  myself; 
and  I  jumped  on  the  boy  because  now  I 
wasn't  afraid  anymore.  The  girl  came  and 
said,  "Funny  little  dog,  afraid  of  the  storm," 
while  she  patted  me.  I  went  to  sleep  by  the 
stove. 

Once  the  man  came  out  with  a  big  rope. 
He  tied  a  piece  on  my  collar. 

"We'll  teach  you  to  be  a  real  hunter — 
yes,  sir,  boy.  That  'a  boy." 

The  rope  felt  funny  on  my  neck.  It 
rubbed.  I  tried  to  bite  it.  I  pushed  at  it  with 
my  feet. 

"Now,  Blackie,"  the  man  said,  "Go  get 
it,"  and  he  threw  a  stick.  I  ran  to  where  the 
stick  was  in  the  grass,  and  picked  it  up  in 
my  mouth.  There  was  a  hard  pull  on  the 
rope;  it  hurt  my  neck.  "Come  in,  Blackie, 
come  in,"  the  man  said  and  pulled  harder 
on  the  rope.  I  dropped  the  stick,  and  bit  at 
the  rope.  The  man  pulled  harder.  The  more 
I  pulled  away,  the  more  it  hurt,  so  I  stopped 
pulling.  "Come  in,  come  in,"  the  man  said. 


I  went  to  him.  I  told  him  to  take  the  rope 
off.  But  he  just  said,  "Atta  boy,  that's  it." 
Then  he  pushed  me  away.  We  started  again. 
"Go  get  it;  come  in — go  get  it;  come  in  .  .  ." 
Over  and  over. 

When  the  girl  brought  my  supper,  she 
looked  at  me. 

"Be  a  good  hunter,"  she  said. 

All  that  seems  a  long  time  ago  .  .  . 

Suddenly  Jan  came  running  arovind  the 
corner  of  the  house.  "Come  on  you  lazy 
bones,"  he  said,  and  bounded  up  the  hill 
through  the  pasture  gate.  I  shook  off  my 
dreams  and  scrambled  after  him.  "Wait  for 
me,"  I  called. 

We  ran  to  the  little  woods  over  by  the 
well.  It  was  very  quiet  there.  We  could  only 
hear  the  crackle-crackle  of  the  leaves  we 
kicked  up  as  we  walked.  I  rolled  in  them.  The 
sun  was  shining  in  long,  thin  pieces  on  the 
leaves.  There  were  big  rocks  to  climb  on 
here,  and  caves  to  explore.  Jan  ran  ahead  to 
the  mossy  place.  I  saw  a  little  black  bug  go 
under  a  stone.  I  stopped.  "Come  out,  come 
out,  black  bug,"  I  called.  I  tried  to  look  un- 
der the  stone.  "Come  out  .  .  ." 

It  was  very  still  in  the  woods.  I  covildn't 
see  Jan  anymore.  I  listened;  I  sniffed.  There 
was  someone  here  with  me.  I  looked.  In  front 
of  me  on  the  old  stone  wall  I  saw  a  little 
brown  head.  It  was  furry.  Two  little  black 
eyes  looked  at  me.  It  was  very  quiet.  The 
little  nose  twitched.  The  brown,  furry  thing 
looked  at  me.  Then  I  forgot  about  the  little 
black  bugs,  the  sun  and  the  woods. 

I  ran,  I  jumped.    I  felt  the  soft  thing. 

The  little  eyes  rolled  back,  the  little  teeth 

were  sharp.  I  felt  a  pain  on  my  ear.    It  was 

a  long  time  later  that  the  soft  body  was  still. 

(Cont'nuicd  on  page  }S) 

Lines  composed  upon  the  occasion  of 
drowsing  happily  and  lazily  through  a  warm 
afternoon  interrupted  only  by  flies  and  oc- 
casional glances  at  numerous  long-winded 
English  poets. 

Seymour  Laughon 
HEH! 
MAY! 
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bolace 

Barbara  Buxton 

Life  is  but  a  sigh,  and  yet 
There  is  not  time  for  one  regret. 
For  we  are  only  meant  to  be 
A  catch  of  breath  ...  in  Eternity. 


//o  // 


C 


Ruth  Clarkson 

Simple,  open,  incomplete 

"C"   is  the  grasping  hand  caught 

before  its  claws  have  tightened  in  cluch 
before  its  fingers  have  fastened  their  clasp. 

"C"   is  the  open  link  in  uncertain, 
precarious  point  of  balance 

two  in  uncertain  make  it  complete 
two  in  circle  inclose  and  exclude. 

"C"   is  the  container  that  weighs  criticism  before  it  concludes 
that  balances  and  ends  in  justice. 

"C"   is  the  warped  element  in  fascination 
the  crooked  bones  supported  in  crutch. 

"C"   is  the  reaching  dynamism  of  civilization 

The  two  touching  "C's"  in  the  "S"  of  desire 
Join  perfectly  in  the  "O"  of  love. 

The  coughing  "C"  of  the  open  mouth 
And  the  hissing  "C"  of  the  almost  joined  teeth 
are  both  unfinished  sounds. 

The  crouching  "C's"  of  cryptic 

And  the  empty  "C's"  of  cynic  falls  before 

The  perfect  "C's"  of  conception. 

"C"  is  the  ragged  edge  of  a  continent 

the  curvlture  of  the  earth. 
"C"   Is  the  cupper  hand  of  creation. 
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THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  STORM 


F.  Maupin 


The  day  after  the  storm,  it  was  a  beau- 
tiful day.  The  sky  was  the  palest  possible 
blue,  with  little  wisps  of  driven  clouds.  The 
waves  coming  in  across  the  wide  bay  broke 
along  the  tawny  sand  with  a  faint  murmur. 
Everything  was  at  peace.  Only  the  most 
observant  eye  would  have  seen  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary.  And  even  that  would  not 
have  been  much.  Only  a  faint  gleam  of  gold 
it  was,  down  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  where 
the  gentle  lapping  of  the  tide  now  uncov- 
ered, now  covered,  some  shining  bit  of 
metal. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  night  before,  the 
night  of  the  storm. 

A  small  boat  inched  away  from  the 
shore,  covered  by  the  darkness  and  the  fog. 
The  rising  waves  around  it  tossed  it  up  and 
down  like  a  toy,  and  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  all  but  drowned  out  the  slow  purr  of 
its  single  motor.  The  boat  was  dark,  black 
as  the  water  and  the  sky,  colored  as  all  those 
creatures  are  who  walk  abroad  in  the  night 
and  hide  away  in  the  light  of  the  morning. 
The  mists  closed  in  around  it  and  cut  if  off 
from  the  shore. 

Two  figures  were  crouched  down  behind 
the  wheel. 

"I  tell  ya,  I  don' like  it!" 

By  voice,  he  was  still  a  boy,  not  younger 
than  sixteen,  and  probably  not  older  than 
eighteen.  He  shivered;  it  was  not  raining, 
but  he  was  wet  through  by  the  spray  that 
shot  up  over  the  unprotected  bow  of  the 
boat. 

"Scared?" 

The  second  of  the  two  was  much  the 
older,  and  the  harsh  sarcasm  of  the  question 
implied  his  dominance  over  the  other. 

"No,  'course  I'm  not!"  the  boy  an- 
swered instantly.  He  tried  to  curl  himself 
up  against  the  low  side,  but  the  wood  was 
soaked  too.   He  peered  out  into  the  fog. 

"How  much  do  you  know  about  boats, 
anyway?"  he  asked  next.  The  uneasiness 
was  still  there. 


"Enough." 

"How  long'U  it  take  to  get  across?" 
the  boy  persisted. 

"  'Bout  three  hours." 

He  gave  up  questioning.  He  knew  his 
companion  well  enough  to  know  that  the 
man  never  wasted  words.  The  water  in  the 
boat  was  about  an  inch  deep  already. 

The  wind  screamed  around  them,  and 
they  rocked  back  and  forth  as  the  waves  hit 
along  the  wooden  sides.  The  boy  moved  un- 
easily again. 

"Are  ya  sure  they'll  meet  us?"  he  asked 
for  the  tenth  time. 

"Yeah." 

"They'll  give  us  the  money,  okay?" 

The  older  man  was  not  listening.  He 
took  a  flashlight  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  old 
leather  jacket  and  turned  it  on.  By  the  light 
he  studied  the  tiny  pocket-compass  he  held 
in  his  hand.  He  gave  the  wheel  a  little  move- 
ment to  the  right,  and  the  boat  turned  slow- 
ly in  the  churning  foam. 

"Nobody'll  be  awake  yet,"  the  boy  said. 

"That's  right." 

"He'll  see  it  in  the  mornin',  though. 
He'll  know  then."  The  boy  shiverd  again. 
"I  sort  'a  wish  it  hadn'  been  him." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while  then.  The 
motor  hummed  on  through  the  night.  Every 
minute  or  so  the  spray  would  come  flying 
over  the  prow  and  drench  them  all  over 
again.  The  wind  had  never  stopped,  but  sang 
over  the  choppy  water  with  a  shrill,  un- 
pleasant whine,  and  the  air  was  very  cold. 

Suddenly  the  boy  said,  "Gi'me  the  flash- 
light a  minute.    I  want  'a  see  the  stuff." 

His  fingers  groped  in  the  dark  until  they 
felt  the  metal  bar  in  his  companion's  hip 
pocket.  He  took  it,  and  turned  on  the  light. 
The  steady,  yellow  beam  was  somehow  very 
comforting. 

He  turned  around  and  shone  the  light 
on  a  heap  of  burlap  bags  stuffed  up  in  the 
prow.    Leaning  forward,  past  the  man,  he 
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pulled  the  sodden  cloth  away.  Under  the 
light  shone  the  clear  white  of  silver. 

He  gazed  at  it  without  touching  it.  It 
was  all  there.  The  silver  bowl  was  there,  and 
the  few  knives  and  forks,  the  squat  candle- 
stick, and  the  silver  box.  The  box  was  prob- 
ably worth  most.  It  had  been  heavier  than 
the  rest.  He  let  the  beam  of  light  shine  di- 
rectly on  it. 

He  started  quickly.  "Hey,  it's  got  some- 
thin'  written  on  it!" 

"Name?" 

"No,  I  don'  think  so."  The  boy  stared 
at  it,  but  it  was  shifting  up  and  down  even 
as  he  was,  under  the  impact  of  the  waves. 
After  a  minute  he  had  it. 

He  giggled.  Hey,  listen  to  that!  It 
says  'with  love  and  gratitude,  from  your 
flock.'  What  d'ya  think  of  that?" 

"Doesn't  matter.   No  name." 

The  boy  must  have  thought  of  some- 
thing, because  his  face  changed  suddenly. 
He  covered  up  the  silver  in  the  burlap  again 
and  sank  back.  He  kept  the  light  on. 

"He  didn'  have  much,  did  he?"  There 
was  the  faint  trace  of  fear  in  his  voice  that 
had  been  there  before. 

"That  kind  never  do." 

The  younger  one  moved  restlessly.  "How 
much'll  we  get?" 

"Two  hundred;  maybe  three." 

"That  all?" 

"Yeah." 

"That's  not  much!" 

"What  d'ya  want  yer  first  try,  any- 
way?" The  man  finally  spoke  a  little.  "Ya'll 
get  more,  sometimes;  sometimes  less.  That 
one  didn'  have  nothin.'  But  it's  all  luck,  any- 
how." The  man  took  his  hand  from  the 
wheel  a  moment  and  dug  into  his  pocket. 
He  brought  out  a  small  object  covered  by 
his  fist.  "There's  this,  too,"  he  added  shortly. 

He  threw  it  down,  and  it  hit  the  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  boy  shone 
the  light  down  and  scooped  it  up.  He  had 
held  it  for  a  moment  before  he  realized  what 
it  was. 

"Here,  take  it  back!"  he  cried.  "I  don' 
want  it!" 


"You  crazy,  or  somethin'?" 

The  light  revealed  a  little  crucifix  about 
two  inches  long,  made  in  heavy  gold  with 
the  figure  of  the  dying  Christ. 

"I  tel  you,  I  don'  wont  'a  touch  it!" 

"Worth  money." 

"I  don'  care!  I  don'  want  to  go  stealing 
no  crosses!  That's  bad  luck!  Whatever'd  ya 
do  it  for?" 

"Worth  about  another  two  hundred." 

"I  don'  want  to  go  foolin'  with  no 
crosses!  Why'd  we  ever  pick  a  priest's  house, 
anyway?" 

"Not  locked." 

"Here,  you  take  this  back!" 

"Hundred's  yours." 

"Huh?"  The  boy  stopped  his  protests 
short.  "Really?"  Fifty-fifty?" 

"Yeah.  But  don't  talk  like  no  fool." 

"Fifty-fifty  on  everything,  or  just  on 
this?"  the  boy  insisted. 

"Just  on  this." 

The  boy  turned  the  gold  over  in  his 
hand.  Then  he  smiled.  He  reached  out  and 
shoved  it  under  the  sacks  with  the  rest  of 
the  stuff. 

"Hey!"  His  voice  was  suddenly  jubu- 
lant. 

"Stop  actin'  like  crazy?" 

"Sure!"  The  boy  laughed  in  spite  of  him- 
self. "We  did  it,  we  did  it!  There's  not 
anybody  that  knows,  is  there?" 

"Nobody." 

"Nobody  at  all,  is  there?" 
No. 

"And  they  can't  ever  catch  us,  can  they? 
Once  we  get  over  on  the  other  side,  there's 
not  anybody  that's  going  to  stop  us,  right?" 

"Right." 

"Then  we  got  away  with  it!  Sure,  I've 
stopped  acting  crazy!  Thinking  that  that 
there  gold  was  bad  luck!  It's  gold,  isn't  it? 
It's  gold?" 

"Sure  it's  gold." 

"We  did  it  then!"  He  was  still  laughing 
in  the  heavy  spray.  "We  got  away  with  it! 
They  can't  stop  us  now!  There's  not  any- 
thing that's  goin'  to  stop  us  now!" 

Farther  out  to  sea,  the  wind  rose.  The 
northern    wind    shifted    slowly    round    to 

(Continued  on  page  }&) 
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THE  FATE  WORSE  THAN  DEATH 


G.  Maupin 


It  was  late  afternoon  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  the  Palace,  and  the  thick  yellow  setting 
sun  was  streaming  obliquely  through  the 
long  windows.  The  King,  relaxing  informal- 
ly in  his  huge  carved  chair,  was  resting  after 
a  dull,  tedious  day  of  presiding  over  the  law 
court  and  legal  disputes  of  his  subjects.  Now 
he  was  tired  and  bored.  He  was  a  young, 
self-willed  and  careless  King,  but  he  usually 
was  a  good  one. 

His  Queen  had  come  in  to  sit  quietly  be- 
side him,  her  lovely  face  looking  very  queen- 
ly under  her  coronet.  His  younger  son  and 
his  older  son  were  sitting  at  his  feet;  around 
him  stood  respectfully  several  of  his  cour- 
tiers, and  up  and  down  the  Great  Hall 
romped  two  large  St.  Bernards  and  with 
them  the  Court  Fool,  who  was  also  the  Court 
Poet. 

Finally  the  King  sighed.  "I  am  tired  of 
being  a  judge,"  he  said.  "The  lawyers  with 
their  endless  harrangues  weary  me  to  tears. 
I  wish  I  could  condemn  them  more  severely 
than  the  criminals." 

"But,"  said  the  Statesman,  standing  at 
his  elbow,  "the  criminals  you  condemn  to 
death.  What  penalty  more  odious  would 
you  have  left  for  these  lawyers?" 

The  King  was  silent.  Then  the  older 
son  spoke.  "Is  there  a  fate  worse  than  death, 
father?"  he  inquired. 

The  King  looked  toward  the  Philoso- 
pher, who  after  all  received  his  salary  for 
answering  questions  to  which  the  King  did 
not  know  the  answer.  The  Philosopher 
wrinkled  his  brow  with  thinking.  At  last 
he  replied,  "there  must  be,  but  I  don't  know 
what  it  is."  At  this,  all  present  gasped.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  Philosopher  had  ad- 
mitted that  he  didn't  know  something.  Here 
indeed  must  be  a  problem.  The  King's  in- 
terest quickened. 

"But  I  want  to  know,"  he  said.  "You 
must  find  out  for  me."  Then,  seeing  the 
Philosopher's  dismay,  he  looked  around  th^ 


room  at  the  Statesman,  the  Physician,  the 
Tax  Collector,  and  the  General. 

"You  must  all  look  for  it  too,  to  help 
the  Philosopher,"  said  the  King.  "It  is  an  in- 
teresting problem  and  will  amuse  us  all.  I 
will  give  you  forty  days  to  bring  me  the  an- 
swer.  Do  it  any  way  you  want." 

Now  the  Court  Fool  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  each  arm  around  one  of  the  dog's 
necks.  "I  know  now,"  he  whispered  to  the 
King.  "Do  forget  all  about  it.  The  pursuit 
of  evil  will  never  bring  you  any  good."  They 
all  heard  him,  but  none  of  them  would  lis- 
ten. 

Anyway,  at  that  moment,  the  Butler  ap- 
peared in  the  immense  ornate  doorway  and 
announced  that  supper  was  served,  and  the 
hall  was  soon  afterward  empty. 

But  after  a  few  days  had  passed,  the  Phy- 
sician was  thinking  about  the  problem  so 
much  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep  at  night. 
In  his  profession,  death  was  considered  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen,  the  irrevoc- 
able sign  of  defeat.  "But  is  there  a  fate  worse 
than  death?"  he  wondered,  lying  awake  in 
the  darkness.  He  began  to  neglect  his  pa- 
tients at  the  Court,  scouring  the  countryside 
for  rare  and  terrible  diseases,  for  it  was  only 
thus,  he  reasoned,  he  might  find  the  fate 
worse  than  death,  or  the  living  death.  But 
he  carried  somehow  an  infection  as  he  tra- 
veled from  hospital  to  hospital,  and  village 
to  village  and  plague  sprang  up  among  the 
people,  and  they  lamented  loudly. 

The  Tax  Collector  shivered  as  he  sat  in 
his  splendid  house,  drinking  his  rich  wine 
in  fragile  goblets.  "I  can  think  of  nothing 
worse,"  thought  he,  "than  to  live  in  poverty. 
I  must  see  that  it  doesn't  happen  to  my  royal 
master  or  to  me,  as  an  empty  pocket  would 
be  in  truth  a  fate  worse  than  death."  Terri- 
fied at  the  thought,  he  began  to  gather  more 
and  more  taxes  from  the  land.  Famine 
struck  the  people,  and  they  cursed  the  King 
in  their  hearts. 
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The  Philosopher  sat  poring  over  his 
books  in  a  lonely  tower,  working  as  the 
moon  rose  and  set,  with  manuscripts  piled 
on  every  side.  "To  live  fully,"  he  reasoned, 
"a  man  should  live  in  an  ideal  state.  If  he 
doesn't,  surely  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  really 
living,  so  that  must  be  the  fate.  I  shall  test 
some  of  m\"  ideal  theories.  After  all,  the 
people  have  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains." 
So  he  recommended  and  installed  his  Utop- 
ian policies,  taking  away  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press,  and  pulling  down  schools  and 
churches.  All  the  nations  of  the  world  no- 
ticed, and  began  whispering,  "Bolshevik" 
behind  his  back. 

The  General  shined  up  his  gold  braid, 
and  reread  "The  Rise  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire." He  conferred  with  his  associates 
around  huge  polished  tables.  "Power  is  the 
onl}'  thing  that  makes  life  worth  living,"  his 
brain  kept  repeating  over  and  over,  "any 
man  would  give  his  life  in  pursuit  of  it,  and 
history  records  that  countless  men  have  done 
so.  I  will  show  the  King  that  real  living  is 
to  be  a  conqueror,  while  to  be  weak  and 
powerless  is  the  fate  of  which  he  spoke."  So 
he  planned  a  great  War,  to  subjugate  the 
country's  neighbors.  For  days  the  land  re- 
sounded with  the  sound  of  cannon.  The 
King's  older  son  commanded  a  part  of  the 
forces,  and  was  killed  in  the  first  week  of  the 
War.  The  younger  son  commanded  another 
part  of  the  forces,  and  was  not  killed  until 
the  second  week.  The  King  himself  hardly 
realized  what  was  happening,  as  he  was  busy 
taking  care  of  the  Queen,  who  was  very  ill 
of  the  plague. 

But  the  Statesman  came  up  and  whis- 
pered in  his  sovereign's  ear,  "Fame  is  immor- 
tality, without  which  the  greatest  monarch's 
memory  crumbles  away  like  a  shadow,  and 
oblivion  is  a  fate  worse  than  death.  You  are 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  conniving  poli- 
ticians, and  you  can  trust  only  me.  They 
will  try  to  take  the  glory  among  men  which 
belongs  to  you,  and  they  will  obscure  your 
riame  in  the  pages  of  History.  Send  them  all 
away,  and  stand  out  alone  in  your  glory." 
So  the  distracted  King  was  persuaded  to  send 
away  all  his  real  friends  at  Court. 

So  havoc  reigned  on  every  side,  but  the 


Fool  went  about  the  Palace  as  he  had  always 
done.  He  attended  to  his  duties  as  Court 
Fool,  and  also  as  Court  Poet,  he  cared  for  the 
Palace  dogs,  and  attempted,  vainly,  to  coax 
an  occasional  smile  on  the  faces  of  his  friends. 
When  Courtiers  cursed  the  quest  of  the  fate 
worse  than  death,  his  own  face  grew  grave 
and  hard,  but  when  people  declared  that  it 
would  never  be  found,  he  bade  them  wait 
but  a  little  while  longer,  and  they  should  see 
it  without  fail. 

It  was  late  afternoon,  and  the  lawyers 
and  judges  had  retired  from  the  Great  Hall. 
The  King  had  just  ordered  the  execution  of 
the  Physician,  the  Tax  Collector,  the  General, 
the  Philosopher,  and  the  Statesman.  The 
setting  sun  streamed  again  through  the  win- 
dows, but  it  did  not  seem  to  warm  the  room 
any  more.  The  room  was  empty,  except  for 
the  King  who  remained  in  his  carved  chair, 
with  his  head  sunk  in  his  hands,  and  the 
Court  Fool,  curled  up  at  his  feet.  The  only 
sound  was  the  movement  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nards, as  the  dogs  stirred  uneasily  in  their 
sleep.  The  King  looked  up,  and  the  Fool 
thought  that  he  perceived  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"My  Lord,"  he  questioned  softly. 

"Fool,"  said  the  King,  hardly  seeming  to 
see  him  as  he  spoke.  "My  wife  is  dead.  My 
sons  have  perished  on  the  battlefield.  My 
friends  have  left  me,  as  a  man  unworthy  of 
trust.  When  I  go  among  my  people,  no  lov- 
ing cries  cheer  my  heart,  for  they  stand  sul- 
len and  silent,  cursing  me  that  I  live  to  be 
their  King.  I  was  just  wishing  that  it  was 
I,  who  am  more  deserving  of  it,  that  I  had 
just  condemned.  But  I,  alas,  must  still  live 
to  be  a  King,  a  hollow  model  of  a  King,  with 
only  a  Fool  for  a  friend." 

"I  chose  to  follow  the  profession  of  a 
Court  Fool,"  the  answer  came  back  sadly, 
"but  I  am  no  fool.  I  pleaded  with  you  to 
forsake  this  willful  thought,  once,  before 
it  was  too  late.  But  how  can  any  one  blame 
you  altogether?  It  was  only  the  folly  of 
youth." 

"What  is  the  fate  worse  than  death, 
then?"  the  King  asked  listlessly. 

"I  wish  you  had  allowed  me  to  tell  you 
before." 

{Continued  on  pa§e  38) 
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The  Pigeon  Fancier 

Jane  Russo 

He  is  too  young  to  be  alone  like  this 
So  often,  while  the  other  boys  are  playing  in  the  field; 
And  solitary,  on  the  stoop  he  sits 
As  if  he  did  not  care. 
Against  his  cheek  the  feathers  sweep 
Of  pigeon's  wing. 
Its  rapid  softness  pleases  him. 
As  does  the  warmth  of  round,  firm  body  clutched 
Between  his  hands.    hHe  wonders 
Why  he  shivers;  now  he  knows — 
There's  life  right  there — 
He  feels  it.    hie  is  only  nine  years  old 
But  here  is  life. 


Argument 

Barbara  Reich 

Thou  must  not  tell  me 

there  is  no  worth 

in  the  tragic  brevity 
Of  a  moment's  beauty. 
For 
I  will  not  look  beyond 

to  see 
The  great  and  empty  vale  of  tears 
The  gray  despair. 
I  will  not  listen  to  the  Wise 

Who  say 
Take  care!  lest  perhaps  thou  perish 

by  the  heavy  hand 
Of  an  unfulfilled  dream. 
Know'st  thou  not. 
All  that  we  love  is  but  a  fleeting  glimpse; 

a  veiled  mirror 

reflecting  shadows 

of  an  unreal  world? 
Lasting  Joys  are  for  the  Afterward. 
And  so  I  tell  thee: 
Rather  the  possession 

of  a  moment's  beauty 

Made  my  reluctant  prisoner 
Bound  by  the  immortal  chains  of  Memory, 
Than  a  century  of  regrets. 
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The  Happiest  Man 


Joanne  Holbrook 


The  glass  door  opened  and  shut  again 
with  a  chck.  This  was  accompanied  by  the 
gentle  insistent  tinkle  of  that  familiar  type 
of  bell  which  often  preludes  the  appearance 
of  a  shop's  proprietor  from  his  "back  room" 
to  greet  a  customer  with:  " — and  what  can 
I  do  for  you,  sir?" 

But  in  the  case  of  "Dad's  Cigar  Store," 
it  was  of  little  value  in  that  respect.  "Dad" 
didn't  even  have  a  back  room,  and  during 
working  hours  he  never  moved  from  behind 
the  small  glass  counter.  Even  on  those  rare 
days  when  there  was  but  a  sprinkling  of  cus- 
tomers, he  sat,  waiting  patiently,  as  time  and 
life  passed. 

"Dad"  was  really  not  one  at  all.  His 
nickname  had  come  from  the  patronizing 
attitude  which  he  displayed  toward  every 
one  of  his  customers,  or  friends,  you  might 
say,  since  both  were  apparently  synomonous. 
Nor  did  he  look  like  the  storybook  store- 
keeper, an  elderly,  white-headed  little  man 
who  handed  out  candy  to  children  and 
words  of  wisdom  to  their  parents.  He  was 
a  large,  bulky  man,  slightly  unkempt  in 
appearance,  with  a  thick  crop  of  reddish- 
brown,  completely  untamed  hair,  its  hint  of 
grey  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Dad  was 
on  the  way  to  fifty.  His  broad  face  rivaled 
his  locks  in  rviddy  glow.  He  was  the  perfect 
prototype  of  the  merry  village  inn-keeper  of 
fiction  tales,  and  only  through  some  careless 
imprint  in  the  book  of  Fate  had  he  been 
given  the  occupation  of  a  dealer  in  tobacco 
instead. 

When  the  ringing  had  subsided.  Dad  was 
already  leaning  over  the  counter,  gesturing 
welcome  with  his  tremendous  hands,  and 
beaming  in  sincere  joy  at  the  appearance  of 
a  visitor.  As  he  bent  forward,  he  tipped  the 
creaking  wood  stool  which  was  breaking 
down  gradually  from  old  age  and  Dad's 
weight. 

The  entering  figure  was  almost  hidden 
behind  two  tremendous  grocery  bags  filled 


to  the  brims  so  precariously  that  a  topmost 
can  of  tomatoes  threatened  to  come  tumb- 
ling down  at  the  next  motion. 

When,  at  last,  their  bearer  put  them 
down,  she  emerged  as  a  short,  plump  little 
matron  who,  though  garbed  in  a  coat  and 
an  at-present-askew  hat,  had  unknowingly 
neglected  to  remove  her  apron  which  peeped 
out  from  under  the  open  coat  front. 

"Saints  in  heaven.  Dad,"  she  began,  "I 
can  honestly  say  it's  turrible."  She  was 
obviously  off  on  a  long  tirade,  and  just  as  ob- 
viously Dad  knew  it.  With  pretended  sym- 
pathy, badly  masked  by  a  downward  turned 
mouth,  and  eyes  fairly  bubbling  with  mirth 
at  the  evidently  familiar  opening  sentence, 
he  broke  in  with,  "Well,  Sarah,  how  dread- 
ful! I  can  tell  you're  suffering.  It  couldn't 
be  from  hunger,  I  suppose."  He  glanced 
meaningfully  at  the  containers  of  food,  "but 
how  about  your  feet?  Those  bags  are  just 
tremendous,  you  poor  little  thing." 

The  dowager  glanced  coyly  up  at  him 
from  under  short,  stubby  lashes  that  hardly 
conveyed  the  alluring  impression  she  thought 
she  was  making.  With  pitiful  suffering  in 
her  voice,  she  replied,  "Oh,  you  are  so  un- 
derstanding. Dad,  you  just  know  how  I 
feel." 

"Now,  Sarah,  life's  not  so  horrible.  You 
know  it's  beautiful  outside  today,  and  you 
don't  really  mind  walking  when  there's  such 
a  view,  do  you?" 

"I  certainly  do.  "Why,  I  can't  see  a 
thing  except  brown  paper  when  I'm  carry- 
ing those  lummoxes!"  She  impulsively  gave 
a  kick  to  one  of  the  bags  and  the  can  of  to- 
matoes went  rolling  behind  the  counter  and 
a  pineapple  headed  for  the  door.  As  Sarah 
chased  one  way  after  it  and  Dad  went  div- 
ing for  the  tomatoes,  his  amusement  escaped 
its  restraint  and  a  rolling  chuckle  burst  from 
him.  His  big  mouth  opened  wide  and  chor- 
tles grew  to  an  infectious  laughter  which  was 
always  contagious.    A  hint  of  pleasure  crept 
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into  and  spread  over  the  forlorn  face  below 
him,  until  they  were  both  rocking  and  chok- 
ing with  glee. 

At  last  it  subsided  and  Dad  wiped  his 
eyes  with  an  ever-ready  handkerchief  and 
then  said  quietly.  "Yovi  see,  Sarah,  there  are 
really  no  troubles  that  can't  be  cleared  up 
like  that.  Run  along  now,  unless  you  want 
to  buy  something."  And  with  revived  mirth, 
"I  do  have  a  pipe  that'll  match  perfectly  the 
hat  you're  wearing.   Care  to  try  it  on?" 

As  a  giggling  spasm  threatened  the  wom- 
an again,  she  hastily  replied,  with  a  smile, 
"Oh,  no  thanks.  Dad,  I  don't  think  I  need 
one  today,  my  last  one  hasn't  worn  out  yet!" 
She  gave  a  hoot  and  picked  up  her  parcels  as 
if  they  weighed  but  half  an  ounce.  "You 
always  make  me  feel  so  good  when  I  come  in 
here!  I  must  scoot,  tho',  or  the  missus'll 
think  I've  walked  out  on  her.  Oh,  my  to- 
matoes— thanks.  Dad,  and  bye-bye,"  and 
she  tossed  him  a  flirtatious  wink  as  she 
bustled  her  plump  self  out  of  the  door,  al- 
most running  into  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
was  entering  the  shop  as  she  left  it.  As  he 
politely  replaced  a  can  which  had  fallen  on 
the  sidewalk.  Dad  saw  her,  through  the  win- 
dow, blush  and  thank  him  profusely  before 
she  scurried  off. 

The  bell,  which  had  begun  ringing  when 
she  opened  the  door  to  leave,  was  started 
up  again  barely  before  it  had  caught  its 
breath.  The  man  who  stepped  quietly  in, 
closing  the  door  carefully  behind  him,  was 
obviously  a  gentleman.  He  wore  a  grey  fe- 
dora, with  gloves  and  an  overcoat  to  match, 
and  a  nicely  tailored  suit.  His  hair,  too, 
blended  in  with  the  ensemble's  dove  color, 
and  only  a  very  blonde,  off-colored  mus- 
tache upset  the  scheme.  He  stepped  up  to  the 
counter  and  requested  in  soft,  but  weary 
tones,  a  package  of  an  expensive  brand  of 
cigarettes. 

Dad's  manner  was  one  of  respectful  plea- 
sure now,  and  he  remarked,  as  he  made 
change  for  a  large  bill,  "You  were  kind  to 
that  poor  woman  outside,  sir,  I  know  she  ap- 
preciated your  help." 

The  man  turned  his  attention  for  the 
first  time  directly  on  Dad  and  smiled  casual- 
ly. "Why,  the  poor  creature  had  a  tremend- 


ous load.  I  don't  know  how  she  could  get 
around  with  it  all. 

"She  was  mighty  loaded  down,  but 
I've  been  trying  to  convince  her  that  she 
isn't,  so  she'll  at  least  be  civil  to  her  "lady" 
when  she  gets  gack.  I  spend  more  time  try- 
mg  to  keep  her  from  quitting.  She's  getting 
along  in  years,  y'know,"  Dad  for  the  mo- 
ment forgot  that  he  was  no  younger  than 
she,  "and  I  don't  think  she'd  have  such  an 
easy  time  getting  a  nice  job  again.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  get  a  smile  on  her  face  and  she'll 
be  all  right,  though." 

The  visitor  gave  a  half-laugh  which 
bristled  his  mustache  strangely,  and  then 
bothered  to  say,  rather  apologetically,  "I'm 
sorry  if  I  don't  seem  very  amiable,  Mr-uh-," 
and  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  trying  to 
find  an  identifying  name  on  the  window, 
but  D-A-D  backwards  seemed  to  puzzle 
him.  Dad  was  aware  of  his  predicament, 
however,  and  his  eyes  crinkled  in  an  under- 
standing smile.  ^ 

"They  call  me  Dad,"  he  said,  as  he 
reached  his  big  hand  over  the  counter  in 
complete  and  natural  disregard  for  social 
custom,  and  shook  the  other's  thin  gloved 
one  in  mutual  friendliness.  "Thank  you. 
Dad,  you're  awfully  kind,  and  I  really  do 
appreciate  such  good  will,  but  you  see  my 
business  is  getting  me  down,  and  I'm  not 
very  gay  today." 


Dogwood  Through  The  Fog 
Ruth  Clarkson 

A  lonely  road  of  clay, 

Well  trodden  on  by  day, 

Winds  aimlessly  in  darkened  woods  through- 

our  the  night; 
And  there  among  the  trees. 
Where  fog  awaits  the  breeze, 
Are  rows  of  silent  spectres  robed  in  virgin 

white; 
Their  arms  outstretched,  they  stand 
With  feet  upon  the  land, 
And  watch  the  lonely  road  of  clay  wind  out 

of  sight. 
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"Oh,  financial  troubles?"  Dad  was  pre- 
pared to  begin  sympathizing  in  what  he  felt 
was  a  general,  but  not  hopeless,  problem. 
But— 

"No,  I'm  doing  very  well  in  that  respect, 
but  I'm  just  overworked,  I  think.  You 
know,  rather  tired." 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  — (I  guess  it's  my  turn 
to  have  to  ask.)  " 

"I'm  Avery  Phelps,"  he  said,  as  If  he 
were  accustomed  to  having  it  mean  some- 
thing. 

But  Dad  was  an  avid  reader  of  neither 
the  society  nor  the  financial  section  of  the 
newspaper,  and  since  Mr.  Phelps  would 
hardly  be  found  in  the  comics,  he  stopped 
trying  to  identify  him  and  continued,  "Mr. 
Phelps,  what  do  you  do  in  the  way  of  fun?" 

"Oh,  now,  I  don't  have  too  much  time 
for  that,  but,  of  course,  I  go  to  cocktail 
parties  and  banquets  once  in  a  while." 

A  disapproving  sneer  covered  Dad's  face, 
momentarily,  and  then  he  ventured,  curious- 
ly, "You  don't  really  enjoy  those  things,  do 
you .'' 

"Well,  now,  I  guess  you're  right,  but  I 
don't  know  what  else  there  is,  especially 
where  I  can  escape  a  crowd." 

"Ever  go  fishing,  Mr.  Phelps?" 

"Well,  yes,"  his  expression  was  inclining 
toward  the  dismissal  of  this  subject,  "when 
I  was  a  boy.  But  I  don't  have  time  now,  of 
course." 

"Of  course?  Why,  of  course  you  do  and 
you  ought  to  go.  That's  just  the  place  for 
you,  up  in  the  woods  somewhere,  where 
there  are  no  telephones  and  plenty  of  fish." 
Dad  was  getting  as  excited  as  if  he  were 
planning  the  excursion  for  himself.  He  stood 
up  suddenly,  knocking  over  the  weary  stool, 
which  at  last  gave  way  to  the  inevitable  and 
lost  a  leg  as  it  hit  the  floor. 

"How  about  it,  Mr.  Phelps?  There's  some 
real  good  fishing,  I'll  bet,  in  Canada  or  some 
places  I've  heard  my  customers  speak  of." 
He  didn't  usually  say  "customer,"  but  rather 
"friend."  However,  he  felt  the  former  was 
more  dignified  at  present. 

Mr.  Phelps'  face  showed  gradually  in- 
creasing interest  now,  and  as  Dad  realized 
the  man  was  being  persuaded,  he  felt  it  well 


to  continue  his  sales  talk.  "Just  think  of 
those  great  big  fish  having  a  regular  holiday 
there,  when  they  could  be  fryin'  brown  in  a 
pan  with  grease  'n'  salt."  He  was  overcome 
by  his  own  mouth-watering  picture,  and 
lapsed  into  silence  as  he  savored  an  imaginary 
niorsel  of  fried  trout. 

"You  know  I  might  very  well  do  that." 
Mr.  Phelps  was  almost  beginning  to  consider 
his  own  scheme.  "Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  nice  idea  if  I  took  a  vacation  up  north? 
The  company  can  go  on  without  me,  I 
think.  I  have  an  able  assistant."  He  was 
growing  quite  jubilant  now  and  was  acting 
quite  shockingly  undignified.  He  laughed 
and  shook  Dad's  hand  so  hard  that  his  own 
seemed  to  have  grown  to  tremendous 
strength.  Dad  winced  at  the  friendly,  but 
rough,  gesture,  and  started  to  laugh  with 
the  man  between  squeezes. 

"Thanks,  Dad,  ever  so  much.  Without 
your  encouragement  I'd  never  have  thought 
of  all  this.  Goodbye,  and  I'll  bring  you  back 
a  fish!"  And  he  strode  out  like  a  young  man, 
even  attempting  to  whistle  a  tune  with  a 
mouth  that  had  long  since  forgotten  how. 

Dad  picked  up  the  broken  leg  of  the 
stool  and  grinned  to  himself.  How  funny  life 
was!  People  were  always  coming  into  his 
shop  with  glum  faces  and  going  out  with 
radiant  ones.  He  was  neither  conceited  nor 
modest  about  his  talent  of  providing  cheer, 
but,  rather,  did  not  even  realize  he  possessed 
it.  He  was  not  purely  an  optimist,  either, 
but  he  did  believe  that  there  were  no  serious 
troubles  in  life  that  could  not  be  cleared  up 
by  a  little  good  humor. 

Perhaps  the  monotony  which  sheltered 
his  life  from  real  contact  with  world  situa- 
tions kept  this  attitude  from  being  affected. 
For  years  he  had  lived  in  a  tiny  room  above 
the  store,  and  a  trip  to  the  grocery  next  door 
had  constituted  the  extent  of  his  travelling. 
His  shop  was  his  court,  and  as  king  he  wel- 
comed emissaries  and  pilgrims  there,  rather 
than  venturing  elsewhere  to  seek  them. 

Now  he  carefully  laid  the  broken  stool 
in  the  corner  beside  a  cobweb-covered,  scar- 
red table,  which  sadly  needed  refinishing  and 
which,  also,  he  had  been  "going  to  fix"  when 
he  got  time.   In  spite  of  the  trivial  period  he 
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spent  really  working,  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  take  off  for  other  matters  or  he  would 
be  cheating — whom,  he  did  not  consider. 

He  first  noticed  the  rain  when  he  heard 
the  muffled  clicking  on  the  front  window, 
a  thousand  telegraph  keys  transmitting  to 
him  their  message  whispered  signals.  He 
stirred  on  the  improvised  seat  of  wooden 
boxes,  and  raised  his  drowsy  head  from  its 
resting  place  on  the  counter.  A  jet  of  light- 
ning which  dove  for  the  front  street  jolted 
him  into  complete  consciousness.  A  huddled 
figure,  battling  its  way  down  the  street, 
bolted  as  that  radiant  missile  struck  beside 
it.  The  telegram  was  no  longer  one  of  greet- 
ing, and  the  keys  were  spurting,  "Urgent — 
Urgent"  with  each  tap. 

The  door  crashed  inward,  driven  by  the 
wind-torn  water  and  its  fleeting  prey.  Dad 
hurried  to  close  it  and  then  turned  to  face 
the  fugitive  who  stood  in  a  muddy  puddle 
just  inside.  "Say,  there,  son,  you're  mighty 
wet.   Come  in  and  dry  off." 

The  young  man  said  nothing,  but  began 
surveying  his  surroundings  with  slow,  ex- 
pressionless glances,  taking  everything  in. 
His  hands  were  deep  in  the  pockets  of  a 
heavy  overcoat  which  had  collected  rain  now 
as  it  ordinarily  had  stored  warmth.  A  stray 
lock  of  long,  black  hair  escaped,  falling  over 
that  part  of  his  face  which  a  downward  tip- 
ped hat  brim  and  an  upturned  coat  collar  did 
not  cover. 

Then  his  eyes  returned  to  rest  on  Dad's 
face.  Dad  was  smiling  cordially  at  him, 
awaiting  response  to  his  suggestion.  The 
youth  strode  to  the  back  of  the  store,  still 
silent.  The  lights  were  out,  as  they  had  not 
been  needed  before  the  storm,  and  Dad  had 
forgotten  to  light  them  now.  Thus,  the  only 
illumination  of  the  room  came  with  the 
sudden,  fitful  streaks  of  lightning  outside. 
Otherwise  a  foggy,  grey  atmosphere  existed, 
providing  limited  visibility. 

Just  as  a  flash  exploded,  the  youth  spoke 
his  first  words,  and  the  combination  of  the 
two  transactions  wrote  shocked  amazement 
in  giant  letters  on  Dad's  face.  "Open  that 
cash  register.  Pop,  this  is  a  hold-up,"  and 
in  the  hand  which  was  withdrawn  with  sud- 


den alacrity  from  a  pocket  was  what  Dad, 
being  well  read  in  mysteries,  swiftly  recog- 
nized as  an  automatic. 

"Oh,  my  boy,"  he  gasped,  "you  don't 
realize  what  you're  doing!"  Immense  pity 
was  in  his  voice..  "You're  hurting  yourself 
so  much  if  you  do  this." 

"Move!"  the  boy  ordered,  and  advanced 
with  calm,  but  mandatory  steps.  Dad  smiled 
weakly.  "Come  on,  son,  let's  not  play.  Put 
that  thing  down  and  come  get  yourself  dry. 
You  know  you  look  a  lot  more  like  one  of 
the  Katzenjammer  kids  than  you  do  the 
Masked  Bandit." 

The  young  man  didn't  speak,  but  his 
answer  rang  sharp,  as  a  fire-packed  bullet 
shot  past  Dad's  shoulder  and  shattered  the 
glass  counter  front,  burying  itself  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  box  of  cigars.  "That  was  for  prac- 
tice.   Now  open  up!" 

Dad  looked  once  again  pleadingly  at  his 
"visitor,"  and  then  pushed  the  "no  sale"  key. 
The  drawer  shot  out  with  a  jangle,  and  Dad, 
stunned,  reached  in. 

As  his  monetary  business  was  never  par- 
ticularly good,  the  day's  intake  reached  only 
ten  dollars.  Dad  counted  out  the  money 
methodically,  trying  to  ignore  the  splintered 
glass,  and  handed  it  to  the  man  with  grac- 
iousness,  as  if  he  were  donating  it  to  charity. 
"Here  you  are,  young  man,  I  hope  you  can 
use  it  for  a  good  cause." 

The  fellow  took  it  indifferently,  and  al- 
lowed himself  a  first  bit  of  humor:  "A  lot  of 
good  this  measly  stuff '11  do  me. 

"Hardly  enough  for  a  couple  o'  good  stiff 
ones.  Next  time  I  go  some  place  to  get  out 
of  the  rain,  I'l  pick  a  jewelry  store.  Ten 
bucks — nuts!" 

He  shoved  the  money  roughly  into  his 
pocket,  raising  his  eyes  once  more  to  meet 
Dad's.  He  sneered  a  sarcastic,  "Thanks," 
and  disappeared  into  the  now-blinding  rain. 
The  little  bell  on  the  door  jingled,  but  its  at- 
tempt at  merriment  was  in  vain. 

Dad's  expression  was  absolutely  incred- 
ulous. For  the  first  time  he  had  failed — no 
cheer  had  been  injected  into  this  little  scene. 
Only  tragedy  and  depression  existed.  At  last 
(Continued  on  page  }7 ) 
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THE  MIRROR 

{Continiicil  from  piigc  5) 

shaving  lotion,  and  the  odor  of  pipe  tobac- 
co in  such  a  room.  The  idea  was  prepos- 
terous. It  was  her  room  and  would  be  al- 
ways— even  when  she  lived  in  the  big  house 
with  the  three  children.  For  a  short  mom- 
ent she  was  unable  to  picture  the  house  and 
the  children,  and  felt  a  twinge  of  sadness 
at  leaving  her  home.  That  was  not  right — 
her  wedding  day  must  have  no  thoughts 
like  that.  She  looked  at  Ed's  picture  and 
drove  the  thought  very  far  back  in  her 
mind,  and  was  happ)'.  Her  wedding  day 
.  .  .  She  had  been  right.  The  white  satin, 
the  long  sleeves,  the  buttoned  bodice — 
they  were  all  there.  She  would  be  right  about 
the  future,  too.  Ed  had  told  her  about  his 
job  and  she  had  been  sure.  But  of  course 
she  had  known  long  before.  Just  as  she  had 
known  she  would  marry  him,  and  not  Paul. 
Poor  Paul. 

Paul?  Eloise  frowned  and  then  she  re- 
membered that  frowning  gave  her  two  little 
wrinkles    between    her    evebrows.    If    thev 
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threatened  to  sta)'  she  would  have  to  put 
tape  to  hold  the  skin  apart  and  Ed  might 
not  like  it. 

What  had  Paul  been  doing  in  her 
thoughts  anyway?  She  never  thought  about 
him  any  more — well — she  had  put  his  pic- 
ture beneath  her  slips  so  she  wouldn't  notice 
it  but  sometimes  when  she  was  straightening 
out  her  drawer  she  saw  his  blank  eyes  smiling 
at  her  vacuously.  She  was  glad  that  in 
packing  she  had  put  the  picture  in  with  her 
old  corsages — she'd  never  have  to  glance  at 
it  that  way.  It  had  been  nice  to  sit  before 
the  mirror  for  the  past  few  months  and  see 
only  Ed  watching  her  closely  with  his  frank, 
undressing  stare. 

Eloise  tugged  lightly  at  the  long  white 
sleeves  and  smeared  the  eye  shadow  under 
her  eyes  so  no  one  would  suspect  that  was 
what  made  her  eyes  seem  so  green.  Maybe 
she  didn't  look  like  an  angelic  bride  but  Ed 
wouldn't  want  her  to. 

Part  III 
Eloise  flung  the  plastic  apron  on  the  bed 
and  sat  down  before  the  mirror.  The  apron 
was  strapless  and  the  curved  bones  looked 
strangely  distorted,  cast  so  carelessly  on  the 
spread.  Eloise  stared  at  her  hands  and 
plucked  at  the  torn  fingernail.  It  was  clean- 
ing in  back  of  the  stove  that  had  done  it.  It 
had  been  so  nice  living  in  an  apartment 
where  the  maid  did  all  the  straightening  up. 
No  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,  though.  They 
might  have  been  living  in  an  apartment  like 
that  were  it  not  for  Ed.  "Damn  it,  I  don't 
want  my  wife  to  work.  I  wouldn't  have 
asked  you  to  marry  me  if  I  didn't  think  I 
could  support  you.  You  knew  it  would  be 
rough  going  at  first  but  you  ought  to  know 
It  isn't  going  to  last  long.  I  want  my  wife  to 
be  a  wife  and  not  a  machine  in  the  day  time. 
You  can't  relax  when  you  come  home  at 
night — you  get  all  tense  and  tired.  I  don't 
ever  want  to  hear  you  say  you're  going  back 
into  advertising."  He  was  right.  They'd  be 
out  of  the  apartment  soon.  He'd  get  a  raise 
and  they  could  have  a  child.  Funny,  she 
didn't  think  he'd  want  a  child  so  soon.  And 
a  boy.  She  thought  he'd  want  a  little  girl  just 
hke  her  but  he  wanted  a  boy.  A  junior!  "A 
boy  named  Edward — a   real   boy   to   track 
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mud  in  the  house  and  hide  snails  in  his 
pocket." 

Eloise  looked  in  the  mirror  and  wished 
for  an  instant  that  she  were  looking  in  the 
old  mirror,  with  the  three  partitions  and  the 
white  organdy  curtains  reflected  in  it.  She 
still  had  the  monogrammed  brush  and  hand 
mirror,  and  she  liked  to  run  her  fingers  over 
the  smooth,  cold,  silver  surface  of  the  back 
of  the  brush.  It  was  nice  to  feel  the  bristles 
rubbing  her  scalp  and  hear  the  electricity 
fly  .  .  .  and  see  Ed  walk  in  the  door  from 
work,  and  come  up  behind  her  and  take  the 
brush  out  of  her  hand  .  .  .  and  run  his  fingers 
through  her  hair. 

She  saw  the  door  open  and  watched 
Ed's  reflection  in  the  mirror  as  he  slammed 
the  briefcase  on  the  spread,  next  to  her 
apron.  The  two  articles  looked  intimate  ly- 
ing there,  and  she  felt  almost  tenderness  to- 
ward the  apron.  .  .  .  and  the  rough  brown 
leather  of  his  briefcase. 

He  came  up  behind  her  and  kissed  her 
lightly,  on  the  neck.  She  thought  with  faint 
amusement  of  the  article  she  had  read  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  "Keep  a  mirror  be- 
hind the  kitchen  sink."  "Men  like  to  see 
themselves  making  love,"  or  something  like 
that. 

"How  was  work,  darling?"  The  little 
wife,  waiting  for  her  husband,  home  from 
a  hard  day  at  the  office.  He  was  watching 
her  in  the  mirror,  his  green  eyes  penetrating. 

"How  was  yours,  darling?"  His  voice 
was  quiet  and  subdued. 

"I  broke  a  fingernail  cleaning  behind 
the  stove."  Eloise  held  up  her  right  hand 
and  turned  it  over  thoughtfully. 

He  took  it  and  held  it,  watching  her  ex- 
pression in  the  mirror. 

"Why  so  serious?"  She  moved  uncom- 
fortably on  the  hard  brown  stool.  No  more 
soft,  chintz-covered  chair  that  turned  easily 
with  a  swing  of  her  body. 

He  held  her  hand  very  tightly  and  bend- 
ing over  her,  took  her  other  hand,  and  ran 
his  chin  over  her  hair.   She  waited. 

"I  lost  my  job."  His  eyes  were  mild, 
their  green  penetration  replaced  by  a  quiet, 
deep  blue  calm. 

Eloise  dropped  her  hands  abruptly  and 


tried  to  wheel  around.  She  remembered  the 
chair  and  its  hard  legs.  She  could  no  longer 
bear  to  watch  his  reflection — his  body  pic- 
tured flat  before  her — and  stood  up,  shoving 
the  chair  with  her  slippered  foot. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  Why? 
What  happened?  Why  didn't  you  call  me 
and  tell  me?"  She  was  surprised  at  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  harsh  and  demanding. 

He  tried  to  hold  her,  to  comfort  her, 
but  she  stood  facing  him,  tightening  her 
grip  on  the  edge  of  the  dresser  until  her 
fingertips  were  white.  She  stareci  at  him  in- 
credulously. 

"It  was  my  favilt.  I  got  mad.  They  don't 
know  how  to  run  the  damn  business — 
you've  got  to  think  quickly  and  sharply  and 
they  just .  .  ."  He  had  spoken  in  a  monotone 
but  his  voice  dropped  suddenly.  His  hands 
fell  to  his  sides. 

"Your  fault?" 

"My  darling — "  He  stepped  toward  her 
and  instinctively  she  turned  her  head  from 
him.  "Don't  you  see  it  was  only  one  begin- 
ning?  Don't  you  see  we  have  the  rest  of  our 
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lives — this  is  only  a  very  small  part.  I've 
gotten  a  good  background.  I  can  get  a  fine 
job  anywhere."  He  spoke  to  her  as  if  she 
were  a  small  child,  as  if  she  had  fallen  on  the 
sidewalk  and  skinned  her  knees,  and  needed 
comforting. 

"But  this  was  the  best  firm — you  could 
have  gone  so  far."  She  spoke  in  a  whimper, 
and  bit  her  lip. 

"I  will — oh,  my  darling  ...  I  want  to 
do  so  much  ...  to  deserve  you  ...  to  give 
you  what  you  want  ...  to  give  you  the  life 
you  belong  in,  I'll  go  tomorrow  and  apph' 
at  Linder's.  They  need  young  men.  Just 
wait."  He  was  very  near  her,  and  his  arm 
touched  hers.  "And  I'll  work  .  .  .  and  get  a 
raise  .  .  .  and  we  can  have  our  children  and 
our  home  .  .  .  and  you  can  be  a  grand  lady 
as  you  were  meant  to  be."  His  arms  went 
around  her,  and,  sighing  softly,  she  hid  her 
face  in  his  coat.  Her  hands  pressed  hard 
against  his  shoulders,  and  her  breath  came 
m  small,  short  gasps. 

Part  IV 
Eloise  squinted  into  the  mirror  and  tried 
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to  adjust  her  vision  to  the  distorted  picture 
it  presented.  There  was  a  wide  crack  which 
spread  and  ran  all  the  length  of  the  mirror. 
If  she  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  chair,  she  saw 
one  side  of  her  face  expanded,  the  other 
stretched  to  a  long,  pallid  streak.  She  moved 
the  chair  to  try  to  see  all  her  face  on  one  side. 
The  right  side  frightened  her — her  eyes  were 
circles  instead  of  ovals,  her  forehead  was 
thin  and  long,  her  chin  pointed.  She  shud- 
dered faintly  and  dug  her  teeth  into  her 
lower  lip. 

It  had  been  a  rather  pretty  dress  in  the 
store.  Pretty  for  its  price.  Never  would 
have  thought  she'd  be  paying  $10.95  for  a 
dressy  dress  a  few  years  back.  No — not  even 
paid  yet.  Charged.  But  they'd  manage  it — 
they'd  just  have  to,  that  was  all.  Ed  would 
just  have  to  see  that  she  couldn't  spend  their 
money  on  groceries  all  the  time  .  .  .  groceries 
.  .  .  rent.  Electric  bills  .  .  .  phone  bills  .  .  . 
light  bills.  Little  white  scraps  of  paper 
marching  across  her  brain.  Figures.  Dollar 
signs.  Check  stubs.  Bank  balances.  The 
price  tag  of  the  new  dress  dangled  under  her 
arm.  She  pulled  at  it  and  quickly  thrust  it 
into  a  drawer,  hiding  it  under  her  hair  nets. 

Eloise  ran  her  fingers  over  the  slick,  shiny 
material.  Two  years  ago  she  would  have 
been  revolted  by  its  cheapness.  Sleazy.  Well. 
That  was  what  it  had  come  to.  "I  lost  my 
job."  "My  temper  again — -oh,  darling,  I 
want  to  give  you  everything  fine  and  beau- 
tiful." Fine  and  beautiful.  "Next  time 
things  will  be  better.  I  can  get  good  pay 
after  just  a  couple  of  months."  We're  going 
to  have  to  move  out  of  this  apartment,  darl- 
ing. You  know  we  can't  afford  it.  Just  a 
little  while  .  .  .  and  we  can  save  more  if  we 
don't  pay  so  much  rent."  "Lamb  chops!  Oh, 
darling,  you  shouldn't  be  so  extravagant.  I 
mean  ...  I  guess  it's  all  right  for  a  splurge 
.  .  .  but  still.  I  know  my  job  isn't  paying 
much.  But,  still,  don't  you  even  want  a 
child?" 

A  child.  If  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
get  a  child  he  was  crazy.  It  was  nothing 
short  of  a  crime  to  let  a  child  be  born  into  a 
home  like  theirs.  She  saw  the  grubby  little 
boys  who  whined  and  shrieked  under  their 
window  .  .  .  runny  noses  and  muddy  hair. 
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And  the  little  girls.  She  wouldn't  have  her 
little  girl  know  that  such  people  existed. 
Little  girls  with  sad,  starey  eyes  in  vacant 
faces  and  limp  skirts,  reddish  brown  from 
sitting  on  dirty  curbs  and  making  mud  pies. 

And  he  thought  she  might  want  to  have 
a  child.  She'd  come  in  from  town  that  aft- 
ernoon, the  dress  tucked  under  her  coat. 
"I  have  a  surprise  for  you,"  she'd  said,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  hope.  Thought  she'd  tell 
him  she  had  gone  to  see  a  doctor  and  was 
going  to  have  a  baby.  And  she  hadn't  told 
him  what  the  surprise  was  and  had  gone  into 
the  bedroom  to  put  on  the  new  dress. 

"You  may  come  in  now."  Her  eyes  were 
unnaturally  bright  and  her  makeup  was 
heavy.  Suddenly  she  was  very  happy  to  have 
the  new  dress.  Maybe  it  wasn't  as  "good"  a 
dress  as  the  ones  that  used  to  hang  in  her 
closet,  but  it  was  new  and  it  gave  her  the 
feeling  of  exhilaration  she  always  derived 
from  new  things.  She  even  liked  to  clean 
the  vegetables  and  rub  her  hands  over  the 
shiny  green  leaves  as  the  water  splattered  up 
her  arms.  But  after  they  had  stood  in  the 
refrigerator  and  then  had  to  be  recooked  un- 
til they  tasted  like  damp  pieces  of  cloth,  she 
hated  them  just  as  she  hated  the  clothes  she'd 
worn  since  she  graduated  from  college  and 
started  working.  The  memories  she  had  once 
associated  with  them  were  gone  and  they 
stood  as  symbols  of  her  .  .  .  No.  Failure  was 
a  bad  word. 

She  heard  Ed's  footsteps  down  the  cor- 
ner, deliberately  slow.  He  thought  he  was 
prolonging  the  moments  before  a  wonderful 
revelation.  She  laughed.  Well,  he  certainly 
was  in  for  a  surprise.  Poor  Ed.  She  supposed 
it  was  rather  heartless  of  her  to  laugh  but 
she  had  to  laugh  or  she  might  .  .  .  Well,  other 
people  had  lived  through  a  lot  worse,  and 
she  had  asked  for  it.  There  was  no  telling. 
The  part-time  job  would  turn  into  a  full- 
time  job,  and  then  a  better  .  .  .  There  was  no 
use  trying  to  kid  herself. 

He  knocked  gingerly. 

"Come  on,  Ed,  and  just  look."  She  rose 
from  the  chair  and  stood  quite  straight,  her 
head  flung  back  so  her  hair  seemed  longer 
than  it  was. 


"Well."  He  stood  in  the  doorway  and  she 
couldn't  see  his  eyes  to  know  how  he  felt.  He 
would  like  the  dress  all  right.  Men  never 
knew  the  quality  of  materials;  he  probably 
thought  the  satin  was  as  nice  as  that  of  the 
pale  green  dress  she  had  worn  and  he  had 
loved. 

"Like  it?"  She  pirouetted  under  the  bulb 
which  hung  on  a  string  from  the  ceiling,  so 
the  light  would  catch  in  her  hair  and  on  her 
shoulders. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
wrapped  his  fingers  around  the  post.  "You 
know  what  I  was  thinking,  don't  you." 

"Oh,  Ed.  Not  again.  Not  now." 

"I'm  sorry.  It's  a  very  nice  dress.  How 
much  did  you  pay  for  it?" 

"Ed." 

"Yes." 

"Just  look  at  the  dress.  Do  you  like  it 
or  don't  you?" 

"Why  shouldn't  I  like  it?" 

"Oh  for  heaven's  sake." 

"No.  It's  a  very  nice  dress.  I  like  green.." 
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"I  know."  She  smiled  gratefully. 

"Why  don't  you  ever  wear  blue?" 

"I  thought  you  liked  green." 

"Well — I  know — but  for  a  change."  "I 
think  you'd  look  nice  in  blue,"  he  added 
apologetically. 

Eloise   began   to   unzip   the   side  of  her 
dress.  "Oh  honestly.  Can't  you  do  anything 
but  complain?  No  wonder  they  kick  you 
out  of — " 
Lloise. 

"No,  I'm  going  to  go  on.  I've  wept  and 
sighed  and  been  sympathetic  long  enough. 
Then  I  go  out  to  give  myself  a  little  pleasure 
— for  a  change — and  what  happens?  'How 
much  did  you  pay  for  it?'  'You  know  we 
can't  afford  it.'  What  do  you  think  I  am, 
anyway?  Just  another  household  appliance?" 

"Look,  Eloise,  you've  got  to  understand. 
I  don't  like  this  any  more  than  you  do.  But 
we  can't  buy  silly  things  like — well,  good 
God,  where  do  you  think  you're  going  to 
wear  a  thing  like  that  anyway?"  He  started 
to  go  on  but  checked  himself.  Then  he  began 
again.  "Besides,  if  you  ever  think  we're  go- 
ing to  finish  up  a  month  and  have  something 
left  over,  I  wouldn't  go  out  and  buy  a  dress 
if  I  were  you." 

"No?" 

"No.  Damn  it,  no.  I'd  start  thinking 
about  the  future.  It's  about  time,  you 
know." 

"You're  telling  iiic  it's  about  time?  I 
suppose  I — oh  my  God."  She  was  unbutton- 
ing the  bodice  and  one  of  the  buttons  slip- 
ped off  a  fragile  thread  and  clattered  to  the 
floor. 

He  looked  away.  She  knew  he  didn't 
like  her  to  say  "God"  like  that  and  she  was 
glad. 

"Ed.  I  hate  to  say  this  to  you  but  you've 
got  it  coming.  You  haven't  any  more  right 
to  talk  like  that  than  I  don't  know  what. 
You're  the  one  that's  been  making  the  big 
mistakes  .  .  .  the  big  ones  that  count.  I 
haven't  been  extravagant,  you  know.  You 
have  to  consider  that  I'm  not  used  to  this 
sort  of  living.  I  think  I've  done  pretty  well. 
You  have  to  do  the  rest.  I  want  my  children 
to  .  .  ."  Her  voice  gave  out.  She  unclenched 
her    wrists     and     the     dress     fell,     already 
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wrinkled,  Into  the  tissue  paper  noisily.  Her 
eyes  moved  in  broken  jerks.  Ed.  She  could 
tell  from  his  look  that  he  wanted  to  bend 
down  and  fold  the  dress  neatly.  The  bed, 
with  the  big,  scratched,  knobless  posts.  The 
brown  walls.  The  floors  that  would  be  dirty 
looking  no  matter  how  hard  she  scrubbed. 
The  single  closet  that  held  all  her  clothes  and 
his.  Without  looking  down  she  sat  heavily  on 
the  chair.  She  was  very,  very  tired. 

Part  V 

From  the  moment  she  had  first  thought 
of  it  she  knew  it  would  be  good  to  get  back, 
but  she  hadn't  known  how  good  until  she 
found  out  she  could  have  her  old  apartment 
back.  And  she  had  moved  in  and  with  her 
had  come  the  good  books  and  the  white 
doilies  and  the  monogrammed  brush  and 
mirror,  and  she  had  felt  as  though  really 
there  had  never  been  anyone  else  there  at  all. 
And  she  had  never  really  left,  either.  Two 
years  had  not  changed  the  bright,  clear  mir- 
ror or  the  organdy  curtains  or  the  swivel 
chair.  They  had  not  really  changed  her.  Not 
permanently.  She  rubbed  her  hands  with  a 
nice  lotion  every  day  and  soon  they  looked 
white.  And  the  clothes  closet  began  to  fill  up 
because  already  they  had  given  her  a  raise 
at  the  office. 

And  one  day  she  took  out  a  box  of 
mementoes  and  found  some  old  corsages,  and 
at  the  very  bottom,  a  picture.  So  she  put  it 
on  the  dresser  and  it  looked  very  right  there, 
and  she  thought  about  going  to  the  photog- 
rapher's to  see  about  having  it  colored  so 
they  could  make  his  eyes  just  a  little  bit 
darker.  He  wouldn't  be  bad  looking  at  all 
that  way.  She  wondered  what  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  Paul. 

She  used  to  sit  at  the  mirror  and  look  at 
herself,  and  let  her  eyes  slip  down  to  Paul 
and  try  to  imagine  what  he  would  say  if  he 
could  see  her.  She  wore  blue  sometimes  and 
always  thought  of  him  when  she  did.  And 
then  one  day  whn  she  was  brushing  her  hair, 
very  vigorously  as  she  always  did,  and  turn- 
ing from  side  to  side  in  the  soft,  chintz- 
covered  chair,  the  telephone  rang. 

She  went  to  the  bed  table  and,  picking 
up  the  receiver,  collapsed  springily  on  the 
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bed,  just  as  she  had  done  before  she  was  mar- 
ried. She  and  Ed,  murmuring  incoherently. 
Or  Hstening  to  each  other's  silence. 

"May   I  speak   to   Mrs.   Evans   please?" 
The  voice  was  very  close  to  her. 

"This  is  she." 
hloise. 

"Why  Paul  Prescott!    How  nice  to  hear 
your  voice  again!" 
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flowers  you  sent  for  Dorothea's  funeral.  It 
was  so  good  of  you  to  remember  me.  The 
house  seems  very  quiet  now  without  her." 

Dorothea  had  never  left  the  house  for 
any  length  of  time,  he  recalled,  except  that 
first  year,  when  young  John  was  born,  only 
that  one  time  in  all  of  eighteen  years.  "Why 
should  we  want  to  go  anywhere?"  she  had 
said,  smiling.  "We  live  here."  Eighteen  years 
is  a  long  time,  he  thought.  A  lot  has  changed 
in  that  time,  including  me. 

When  he  had  first  met  Dorothea,  he  had 
been  twenty-one,  just  out  of  college  and  en- 
tering engineering  school.  He  had  been  fired 
with  all  sorts  of  gleaming,  adventurous  ideas 
for  his  career,  all  including  travel  to  far-off 
corners  of  the  globe,  bringing  civilization  to 
the  backward  tropics,  introducing  great  en- 
gineering projects.  They  might  have  been 
impossible  dreams,  but  they  semed  to  stick 
with  one  for  years.  It  was  Dorothea  who  had 
first  pointed  out  to  him  that  they  were  im- 
possible. 

She  had  not  been  sharply  critical,  but 
always  gentle  and  practical.  He  loved  her 
for  her  sweetness  and  gentleness,  which 
seemed  to  balance  his  own  strong  restlessness. 
He  had  once  asked  Dorothea  what  she  be- 
lieved a  man's  duty  to  the  world  was.  "To 
love  his  wife,  raise  nice,  well-behaved  chil- 
dren in  the  community,  and  pay  his  taxes," 
she  had  answered  laughingly.  "But  what 
about  adventure  in  life?"  he  had  asked  her, 
glancing  around  the  complaisant  campus 
where  she  had  come  to  visit  him.  She  had 
smiled  indulgently,  but  without  understand- 
ing. 

He  had  left  engineering  school  to  marry 
her  that  same  year.  Not  that  she  had  asked 
him  to,  but  he  knew  she  wanted  to  get  mar- 
ried as  soon  as  possible  so  that  she  could  have 
a  home  of  her  own.  She'll  be  a  good  influ- 
ence on  me,  he  remembered  thinking  during 
the  wedding  ceremony.  Now  I'll  really  have 
to  settle  down.  He  had  taken  a  job  at  the 
Simpson  Stone  Works  in  her  town,  and  their 
son  had  been  born  that  same  year. 

He  wondered  why  the  house  should  seem 
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so  silent,  though.  Dorothea  never  came  into 
his  study,  not  even  to  clean  it  out.  She  agreed 
that  there  should  be  some  place  where  he 
could  keep  "all  his  junk."  Certainly  the 
furnishings  of  the  study  would  have  looked 
out  of  place  in  the  otherwise  meticulously 
neat  little  house.  Probably  it  was  that  he 
missed  the  sound  of  Dorothea's  voice.  She 
seemed  to  be  talking  all  the  time.  But  it  was 
always  sensible  talk.  There  was  no  place  in 
her  pleasant,  practical  mind  for  dreaming. 
She  didn't  care  much  for  reading,  either,  so 
he  always  kept  his  favorite  books  in  his 
study.  In  the  first  couple  of  years  of  their 
marriage,  he  used  to  chide  her  gently  for 
that,  as  he  used  to  be  a  great  reader  in  col- 
lege, in  fact  he  had  spent  almost  all  his  time 
not  spent  in  athletics  with  books.  "Reading 
maketh  a  full  man,"  he  used  to  quote  Bacon 
teasingly.  "Full  of  nonsense,  you  mean,"  she 
would  return  smiling,  taking  him  quite  lit- 
erally. She  had  taught  him  to  play  bridge 
and  mah-jong  instead,  and  often  gave  the 
right  sort  of  little  supper-parties  for  the 
right  sort  of  people. 

And  so,  little  by  little,  he  grew  more  like 
her.  First  he  gave  up  engineering,  then  the 
little  trips  and  hunting  parties  that  used  to 
take  up  so  much  of  his  spare  time,  and  then 
most  of  his  reading.  It  was  only  last  that  he 
gave  up  his  dreaming. 

So  she  had  been  a  good  influence  on  him, 
hadn't  she?  Fie  had  tried  to  conquer  his 
restlessness,  his  desire  to  go  to  strange  places, 
to  do  great  things.  And  she  had  helped  his 
career.  Now  he  had  his  own  office,  his  own 
secretary,  his  own  private  hell  of  dull  ac- 
counts, dull  people,  and  dull  hours  in  which 
he  was  less  of  a  man  than  a  machine  operat- 
ing smoothly  and  without  passion.  "Is  there 
something,  perhaps,"  said  the  letter  beside 
him,  tritely,  not  understanding,  "that  you 
wanted  to  do  when  you  were  a  young  man 
and  never  had  the  chance?  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  my  God,"  he  cried,  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands.  "Why  didn't  they  ask  me 
that  eighteen  years  ago?" 

He  slammed  the  door  behind  him  as  he 
went  out  of  the  house,  fastening  his  jacket 
against  the  wind  that  whipped  in  from  the 
sea,  blowing  his  hair  about  his  forehead,  and 


flinging  the  taste  of  salt  against  his  lips.  It 
was  by  his  insistance  that  they  had  bought 
this  house  facing  the  sea  and  the  wind,  sep- 
arated from  the  rocky  shoreline  only  by  a 
narrow,  winding  highway.  "But  it's  so  far 
ciivay  from  everything,"  Dorothea  had  ob- 
jected when  they  had  first  inspected  it,  hav- 
ing laboriously  saved  up  the  money  to  buy 
a  home.  But  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  it  at 
first  sight,  and  in  this  he  had  had  his  way. 
Fie  had  signed  the  purchase  of  it  immediate- 
ly, put  his  name  on  the  dotted  line,  J.  Vin- 
cent Darby.  "It's  only  far  away  from  town," 
he  had  reminded  his  wife,  "but  it's  near  the 
sea. 

He  crossed  the  road  and  seated  himself 
on  one  of  the  great  rocks  that  lined  the  coast, 
shielding  with  his  hand  the  flame  with  which 
he  lighted  his  pipe.  The  water  was  grey, 
covered  with  foaming  whitecaps,  and  the 
sky  was  grey  too,  dotted  with  an  occasional 
gull  battling  the  wind.  The  sea  was  one  of 
his  greatest  comforts,  along  with  the  study. 
He  had  never  found  in  it  the  monotony  that 
his  wife  had.  He  loved  especially  to  watch 
the  big  ships,  veering  cautiously  along  the 
shore,  and  then  turning  suddenly  and  set- 
ting themselves  freely  toward  the  open  sea. 
He  could  see  a  liner  now,  faintly  against  the 
horizon. 

He  turned  his  thoughts  back  to  reality. 
I  must  be  sensible  now,  as  Dorothea  would 
have  wished,  he  thought.  I  can't  go  to  sea 
now,  or  build  roads  and  map  out  the  jungle. 
It's  must  too  late  now  for  all  that.  A  man 
can't  be  a  twenty-year-old  Lord  Jim  at 
forty.  I'm  Vincent  Darby,  a  staid,  sen- 
sible,   almost   middle-aged    man.    He   shud- 
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dered.  I  have  a  nearly  grown  son,  a  home, 
a  good  steady  position.  The  Hfe  I  have  ahead 
of  me  may  not  be  exciting,  but  it'll  never  be 
really  uixhappy  either.  These  are  boy's 
thoughts. 

But  John,  Jr.,  never  had  the  wild  am- 
bitions he  had  had.  He  was  a  good  boy,  like 
his  mother,  capable  and  kindly.  He  had  his 
father's  scientific  bent,  but  Dorothea's  sweet 
face  and  practical  mind.  He  was  bright,  too, 
beginning  college  at  seventeen  as  his  father 
had.  I  have  obligations  to  my  son,  Vincent 
thought  proudly.  When  he  gets  out  of 
school,  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  get  him  started 
in  some  sort  of  business. 

His  car  drove  up  in  front  of  the  house 
and  stopped.  Young  John  got  out,  and 
catching  sight  of  his  father,  crossed  over  to 
him.  Vincent  watched  affectionately  his 
only  son,  as  tall  and  as  strong  now  as  him- 
self. The  boy  had  taken  the  death  of  his 
mother  to  heart  greatly,  as  he  was  closer  to 
her  than  his  father.  Vincent  had  realized 
that  early,  with  a  pang  of  loneliness. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  asked,  as 
John  sat  down  beside  him. 

"To  see  some  friends,"  was  the  answer, 
and  Vincent  recognized  in  him  the  need  of 
a  great  man)'  acquaintances,  that  had  been 
so  strong  in  his  mother. 

"By  the  way,  I  ran  into  Mr.  McClough 
on  the  street,  and  he  said  I  was  to  tell  you 
that  he  would  like  to  buy  back  the  house, 
and  was  willing  to  close  it  and  store  the  fur- 
niture, if  you  were  planning  to  move.  I 
told  him  I  didn't  think  you  were  interested." 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  sold  the  house?" 
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asked  Vincent,  wondering  as  he  spoke  why 
he  should  say  that. 

"Do  whatever  pleases  you.  Dad,"  re- 
turned the  boy.  "I'll  be  away  from  home  so 
much  from  now  on."  He  had  come  home 
from  college  for  the  funeral  two  weeks  ago, 
and  would  go  back  the  next  morning. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
which  was  broken  by  the  son.  "Before  I  go 
back,  I  think  I  should  talk  to  you  about  my 
future."  As  Vincent  did  not  smile  at  the 
gravity  of  his  tone,  the  boy  continued. 

"I've  always  known  I  wanted  to  study 
medicine,  so  I  think  I'll  finish  college  in  an 
accelerated  course,  studying  summers,  and 
then  start  medical  school  at  the  University. 
That  is,  unless  you  want  me  home  more." 

"I  want  you  to  do  whatever  you  think 
best,"  returned  Vincent.  "You  are  old 
enough  to  decide.  But  are  you  sure  you  want 
to  be  a  doctor?  I  won't  be  able  to  be  of  any 
help  to  you." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  now.  Why,  Dad,  didn't 
you  know  what  you  wanted  to  do  when  you 
were  my  age?" 

"Sure  I  did,"  replied  Vincent,  "or  I 
thought  so,  at  least.  When  I  was  in  my  first 
year  of  college,  I  got  a  letter  from  an  en- 
gineering company  somewhere  in  South 
America,  Brazil,  I  believe.  They  were  ex- 
ploring and  mapping  out  the  jungle  to  build 
a  great  highway,  and  they  offered  me  a  job 
as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  college.  What  was  the 
name  of  that  Company;  it  was  a  strange  one. 
Oh,  yes,  De  Zaldos  y  Compania.  Well,  any- 
way I  was  so  enthused,  I  felt  I  could  scarcely 
wait  three  years.   That  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"Why  didn't  you  ever  go?"  asked  John, 
wondering  at  the  vivacity  of  interest  that 
grew  and  then  faded  in  his  quiet  father's 
face. 

"I  often  ask  myself  that,"  said  his  father, 
smiling,  and  getting  to  his  feet.  "Do  you 
know  what  you'd  better  do  now?  Get  inside 
and  start  packing  up." 

He  turned  on  the  little  desk  lamp  in  his 
study,  as  it  was  getting  dark.  Then  he 
turned  back  to  the  vmfinished  note  to  Mrs. 
Winston.  But  although  the  pen  was  in  his 
hands,  the  right  words  could  not  be  forced 
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into  his  mind.  Almost  idly,  he  took  a  sheet 
of  letterpaper,  and  began  to  write  in  his 
large,  but  carefully  neat  hand,  "De  Zaldos  y 
Compania.  Dear  sirs:  I  am  a  college  grad- 
uate with  an  additional  semester  at  engineer- 
ing school,  although  I  have  not  studied  for 
.  .  .,"  he  hesitated,  "".  .  .  for  some  time.  I 
have  always  been  interested  in  the  sort  of 
work  your  company  is  doing,  and  am  will- 
ing to  start  at  the  bottom.  If  my  qualifica- 
tions are  such  as  will  interest  you,  please  con- 
tact me  at  .  .  ."  and  he  added  the  address  of 
his  office.  Then  he  signed  it,  "Yours  truly, 
John  Vincent  Darby." 

For  several  minutes  he  stared  at  what  he 
had  written,  disbelieving  his  own  audacity. 
Then  he  got  to  his  feet  and  strode  over  to 
the  window,  where  he  stood,  watching  the 
sea  crashing  through  the  gathering  dusk. 

Look,  he  reminded  himself  sternly,  you 
can't  forget  eighteen  years,  wipe  them  aside 
as  though  they  had  never  been.  You  could 
have  written  that  letter  once,  yes,  when  you 
were  a  young  man.  Well,  you're  no  young 
man  now.  He  heard  the  little  clock  ticking 
gently,  insistently.  You're  a  slightly-aged 
machine  now.  And  face  facts,  you're  not 
going  to  South  America  on  any  wild  goose 
chase,  either.  You're  going  to  stay  right  here 
and  'tend  to  your  own  business,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  your  life  .  .  ." 

He  turned  bitterly,  seized  the  newly- 
written  sheet  of  paper,  crushed  it  in  his  fist, 
and  hurled  it  at  the  wastepaper  basket.  It 
missed  and  bounced  along  the  floor  into  a 
corner.  He  watched  it  for  a  second,  and 
then  returned  to  the  easy  chair  and  forced 
himself  to  continue  with  the  thank-you 
note.  ".  .  .  the  house  seems  so  very  quiet 
without  her.  I  do  hope  you  will  drop  by  to 
see  me  whenever  you  come  by  this  way,  sin- 
cerely .  .  .'  He  paused,  and  the  pen  slipped 
from  his  fingers.  Pensively,  he  opened  the 
drawer  and  brought  out  another  sheet  of 
letter  paper.  Automatically,  he  began,  "De 
Zaldos  y  Compaiiia.  Dear  Sirs:  .  .  ." 

A  week  and  a  half  later,  Vincent  sat  in  his 
office  at  the  Simpson  Stone  Works.  He  was 
trying  to  concentrate,  and  finding  it  ex- 
hausting. The  sound  of  typing  rattled  in  one 
corner.  An  office  boy  scuttled  in  and  de- 


posited an  armload  of  papers  before  him, 
From  the  street  below  rose  the  honk  and 
groan  of  traffic.  Two  buzzing  flies  chased 
each  other  furiously  around  the  dull-green 
plaster  walls.  A  large  man,  the  little  desk 
and  swivel-chair,  and  the  httle  office  seemed 
a  trifle  too  small  for  him.  Twice  he  had 
added  up  the  same  column  of  figures,  with 
two  different  results.  He  had  almost  finished 
doing  the  work  patiently  again,  when  the 
office  boy  returned,  and  depositing  a  pile  of 
letters  on  top  of  the  papers,  yelped,  "Here's 
yer  mail,"  and  retired  again.  Vincent  rub- 
bed his  forehead,  which  was  beginning  to 
ache,  turned  back  to  the  column  of  figures 
and  redid  it  carefully.  Satisfied,  he  leant  back 
and  shut  his  eyes  for  a  minute,  but  the  rat- 
tling typewriter  seemed  to  be  recalling  him 
severely  to  his  duty.  He  sighed  and  reached 
for  the  letters.  Thumbing  through  them,  he 
sorted  them  neatly  into  two  stacks,  one  for 
his  secretary  to  handle,  and  one  for  himself. 
The  last  letter  in  the  pile  bore  a  South  Amer- 
ican postmark. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  as  he  took  it  up,  and 
for  a  moment  he  only  stood  there.  Then  he 
looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  righteous- 
looking  white-haired  lady  sitting  erect  at 
her  typewriter.  Then,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  energy,  he  tore  open  the  envelope. 

".  .  .  although  the  work  is  hard  at  first, 
we  hope  you  will  find  the  salary  sufficient. 
If  you  take  the  boat  leaving  on  December 
the  first,  you  will  be  ready  to  begin  work 
by  the  New  Year  .  .  ."  His  sigh  could  have 
been  interpreted  as  one  either  of  relief,  or  of 
despair. 
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The  rattling  stopped  and  his  secretary 
brought  her  finished  work  to  his  desk. 

"Mrs.  Adams,"  said  Vincent,  musing. 
"What  would  you  think  if  I  resigned  my 
position,  and  went  to  South  America  to  ex- 
plore the  jungles?" 

The  woman  smiled  thinly. 

"No,  seriously,  Mrs.  Adams,  what  would 
you  think?" 

"I  think  you're  out  of  your  mind,  Mr. 
Darby,  indeed  I  do.  What  with  your  pension 
coming  due  in  another  seven  years,  how  can 
you  even  tcxlk  like  that?"  She  nodded  her 
head  sagely.  "Why  you'll  retire  pretty  well 
off.  Men  at  some  time  in  their  lives  have 
a  right  to  settle  down  to  some  peace."  Peace. 
Vincent  shivered.  The  secretary  flounced 
back  to  her  work. 

Driving  home  that  evening,  he  thought 
soberly,  "Mrs.  Adams  was  right.  But  then 
she  always  is,  the  old  buzzard.  My,  but  she 
was  scandalized.  Guess  it'll  take  me  some 
time  to  live  that  one  down.  Part  of  what  she 
said,  "Men  at  some  time," — that  seeins  to 
ring  a  familiar  bell.  I'm  sure  I've  heard  it 
before  somewhere.  Guess  I  should  have  kept 
up  my  reading.  I'll  have  time  now.  Tomor- 
row and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow.  The  long 
road  stretched  out  before  him. 

Still,  he  found  himself  thinking,  the 
house  could  be  sold.  And  John  Jr.  doesn't 
need  me  now.  But  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  once 
was.  Those  were  the  doctor's  words  when 
he  had  dropped  by  for  a  routine  physical  ex- 
amination. He  had  mentioned  that  he  still 
played  tennis  with  young  John.  "Don't 
overdo  it,"  the  doctor  had  warned,  "You're 
m  fine  shape,  but  remember  you're  not  as 
young  as  you  once  were."  Why,  if  I  went  to 
South  America,  he  thought,  I'd  probably 
kill  inyself  sooner  or  later. 

That's  the  spirit,  Vincent,  he  told  him- 
self grimly  as  he  drove  up  in  front  of  his 
house.  Men  at  some  time — .  Well,  what  the 
devil,  no  one's  a  man  all  the  time. 

He  got  out  of  the  car,  and  looked  to- 
ward the  sea.  The  sun  was  setting  in  the 
west,  coloring  the  sky  across  the  sea  with  the 
splendor  of  purple  and  gold.  The  quiet 
water  glistened  and  trembled  out  toward  the 


horizon,  as  it  always  did  for  a  few  minutes 
before  twilight.  He  stood  there,  watching 
for  a  long  minute,  and  then  suddenly,  the 
line  he  had  been  groping  for  crossed  his 
mind. 

"Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their 
fate.  The  fault,  dear  Brutus  is  not  in  our 
stars,  but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  under- 
lings .  .  ." 

It  took  J.  Vincent  Darby  exactly  an 
hour  to  write  three  letters,  the  first  to  his 
son,  the  second  to  the  president  of  the  Simp- 
son Stone  Works,  and  the  last  to  McClough's 
Realty  Company.  Then  he  packed  one  suit- 
case, locked  the  door  of  his  home,  and 
walked  out  into  the  night — a  free  man. 


A   PERSONAL   DISCOVERY 
OF    DEATH 

(Contijiiicd  from  page  3  } 

most   see    the   fierce   red    Indians  swarming 
down  on  us. 

"We're  in  the  enemy's  camp  now!"  I 
screamed.  Billy  took  his  cue,  and  gave  a 
war  hoot,  brandishing  an  imaginary  toma- 
hawk over  his  shoulder  at  me.  I  yelled  in 
mock  terror,  and  kicked  Doko  hard.  Poor 
old  Doko,  I  was  the  trial  of  his  life,  con- 
stantly expecting  the  impossible.  He  was 
tired,  hungry,  and  wanted  his  warm  stall. 
The  injustice  of  it  all  overcame  him,  and  he 
determined  to  give  me  the  ride  of  my  life. 
He  tore  ahead,  and  I  clung  with  panicky 
fervor  to  his  stubby  little  mane.  My  breath 
came  in  short,  hot  gasps  which  hurt  my 
throat;  every  pound  of  Doko's  little  hooves 
was  a  tatoo  on  my  heart.  My  legs  were  like 
jelly,  and  they  ached  all  the  way  up  to  my 
stomach.  Far  behind  in  the  darkness  I  heard 
Billy,  his  voice  strident  with  fear,  screaming 
to  me,  pleading  with  me  to  pull  harder  on 
the  reins.  Gradually  Doko  slowed  down,  and 
suddenly  the  post  and  rail  fence  appeared 
on  my  left,  a  mirage  in  the  twilight.  The 
opening  was  small;  the  gate  was  half  to. 
Merrapin  shot  in  front  of  me,  with  Billy's 
arm  outstretched  to  open  the  gate,  as  the 
ponies,   frightened   and  impatient,   brushed 
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against  the  fence,  with  a  wicked  disregard 
for  our  legs.  Then  suddenly  Billy  was  on 
the  ground,  the  leg  of  his  blue  jeans  caught 
in  a  wire  attaching  the  gate  to  the  post. 
Merrapin  was  pawing  the  ground  nervously, 
and  Doko  trembled.  My  head  was  reeling, 
and  I  very  carefully  and  very  shakily  dis- 
mounted. Slowly  I  walked  to  Billy,  my 
sneakers  a  poor  protection  against  the  frosty 
stubble  on  the  ground.  Billy's  head  was 
bleeding  at  the  back,  near  the  neck.  He  grin- 
ned manfully  as  he  pulled  himself  to  his  feet, 
and  stood  there,  swaying  uncertainly  in  the 
half-darkness.  We  walked  up  to  the  stables 
very  slowly,  and  Billy  sank  to  the  hay  pile, 
while  I  phoned  up  to  the  house. 

Billy  never  went  back  to  school.  In  a 
week  he  was  dead;  a  brain  hemmorrage  had 
resulted  from  his  fall.  Billy  had  not  just 
gone  to  Heaven  to  sleep  a  long  and  lifeless 
sleep,  for  he  had  never  been  known  to  rest. 
This  wiry,  energetic  little  boy  had  never 
known  a  sick  day  in  his  life.  The  realization 
that  I  would  no  longer  climb  trees  with  him, 
ride  with  him,  laugh  with  him,  fight  with 
him,  was  so  overpowering,  I  thought  I 
couldn't  bear  it.  I  realized  in  my  own  little 
way  then  that  Death  has  no  answer.  It's  sort 
of  like  a  Bingo  game,  I  told  Mummy,  the 
numbers  and  letters  add  up,  and  somebody 
has  to  stop  playing. 


A  QUESTION  OF  HONOR 

(Continued  from  Vage  7 ) 

Francis  Guerry  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant. 

"Keep  your  seat,  sir.   You're  wounded." 

"I'd  rather  stand!" 

The  officer  bit  his  lip  to  keep  from 
smiling.  The  same  fierce  Rebel  pride,  that 
would  not  accept  pity,  that  had  kept  the 
long  war  alive  these  four  years!  He  pushed 
the  creaking  door  shut  and  sat  down  in  the 
great  carved  chair  by  the  desk.  The  Confed- 
erate still  remained  standing,  arrogant  and 
bitter. 

"Is  there  anything  that  you  want,  Cap- 
tain Guerry?"  The  voice  was  cool  and  im- 
personal; this  was  routine. 


"Not  from  you,  no!"  The  answer  was 
shot  home  as  soon  as  the  question  was  asked. 

He  had  expected  such  an  answer.  He  said 
calmly,  "Your  shoulder — does  it  bother  you 
much?" 

"It  will  bother  me  less  this  evening. 
Major  Drummond.  After  five  o'clock,  I 
think." 

"Oh,  3'ou  know  the  time?"  Drummond 
looked  up  with  some  surprise. 

"I  picked  it  up  from  the  guard.  You  will 
remember  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  attend 
my  own  court-martial!" 

Drummond  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  slight  sigh.  He  had  enough  problems 
of  his  own  without  trying  to  reason  with 
this  hard-headed  Southerner.  Across  the 
Rappahannock  a  lone  band  of  Rebels 
pounded  against  the  Union  camp,  vainly 
waiting  each  day  for  troops  that  were  now 
in  disorderly  retreat  towards  Appomattox, 
reinforcements  that  would  never  come.  But 
they  still  fought  on,  unyielding  and  as  proud 
as  this  man  was  now,  until  the  men  behind 
the  guns  were  silent,  or  until  some  messen- 
ger should  bring  them  word  that  resistance 
was  no  longer  any  use. 

Drummond  nodded  toward  the  window 
where  the  faint  roar  of  war  throbbed  be- 
yond the  river.  "They  haven't  heard  about 
the  retreat,"  he  said  quietly.  "When  they 
do,  it  means  surrender." 

"Surrender,  yes — and  a  taste  of  Yankee 
justice!" 

The  Union  officer  glanced  up  calmly. 
"You  have  some  complaint  about  our  jus- 
tice, Captain  Guerry?" 

"I  do,  yes!  I  was  captured  crossing  your 
lines  in  my  own  uniform,  carrying  no  dis- 
patches of  any  kind.  And  you  condemn  me 
as  a  spy!  And  prevent  me  from  defending 
myself  at  the  court-martial!  A  brave  kind 
of  justice.  Major  Drummond!" 

"You  gave  no  reason  for  being  in  our 
lines,  sir." 

"Oh,  but  I  did!  I  told  you  that  my  wife 
needed  me;  that  I  was  going  home.  And  that 
is  no  reason?" 

"You  are  correct.  That  is  no  reason  in 
time  of  war,  sir." 
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And  Drummond  leaned  forward,  his 
calm  voice  stating  clearly  what  he  meant. 
"Captain  Guerry,  in  war  there  is  no  right 
or  wrong,  no  mercy,  no  harshness.  There  is 
only  the  least  expedient,  and  the  most  ex- 
pedient. Everything  must  be  balanced, 
everything  must  be  weighed,  as  in  a  pair  of 
scales.  I  have  weighed  your  case,  Captain." 

"And  so  have  proved  your  right  to  mur- 
der me!" 

"And  so  have  proved  my  right  to  con- 
demn you  as  a  spy,  yes.  I  told  you.  Captain, 
that  mercy  had  no  place  in  war." 

"I  asked  no  mercy  of  you!" 

Drummond  smiled  again.  "I  know  you 
did  not.  And  let  me  say  that  I  would  give 
none  even  if  it  iiere  asked." 

"Of  course  not!  It  doesn't  balance  in  the 
scales!" 

"It  doesn't  balance  in  the  scales,  no." 
There  was  complete  and  utter  finality  in  the 
quiet  tones. 

Francis  Guerry  turned  away  from  him 
and  went  back  to  the  window.  He  had  come 
so  close,  so  close,  to  going  home!  Down  be- 
yond the  bend  of  the  yellow  river,  a  little  less 
than  five  miles  away,  she  waited  still  for 
him.  The  morning  sun  would  be  bright  on 
the  tall  pillars  of  the  white  house  and  on  the 
green  lawn,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  door 
over  which  he  had  carried  her,  four  years 
ago,  as  his  bride.  A  house  that  had  known 
light,  and  laughter,  and  love,  and  now  knew 
the  silent  fear  that  waiting  brings.  For  she 
would  wait,  still,  as  long  as  hope  held  out — 

"It  is  the  women  that  fight  our  wars  for 
us  Major  Drummond!"  ITe  burst  out  sud- 
denly. "Yes,  but  it  is.  We  have  the  rush  and 
shout  of  the  battlefield.  We  have  the  danger, 
the  thrill,  and,  in  the  end,  the  glory!  But 
fhey — "  his  eyes  stayed  up  toward  the  south, 
where  the  light  ghttered  on  the  cold  river 
and  the  burnt  stubble — "they  have  the  long, 
long  months  of  waiting!  The  scanning  of 
lists  to  find  one  name  they  dread  to  find! 
They  have  the  hunger,  the  poverty,  the 
heart-break.  And  we  say  that  wars  are  won 
by  men!  My  God,  Major  Drummond!  .  .  ." 

The  rattle  of  rifle-fire  nearby  shook  the 
house,  grim  in  its  reminder,  but  he  did  not 


flinch.  "She  asked  me  to  come  home,"  he 
went  on,  his  voice  now  flat  and  bitter.  "Not 
to  leave  my  cause,  no.  But  to  let  her  see  me 
again,  if  I  could,  to  give  her  hope.  Fiope, 
sir;  something  to  look  forward  to,  some- 
thing to  remember,  until  this  nightmare  of 
war  should  all  be  over!  Fiope — another  of 
those  qualities  that  mean  nothing  to  you! 
It  cannot  be  measured  in  your  scales.  Major 
Drummond!" 

"ITave  you  anything  more  to  say,  Cap- 
tain?" It  was  a  dismissal,  not  a  question. 

Guerry  looked  into  the  cool  eyes  of  the 
other.  The  interview  was  over.  "No,  sir," 
he  answered  wearily. 

Drummond  rapped  sharply  against  the 
door.  The  rusty  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and 
the  door  swung  open  again. 

The  Southerner  watched,  silent,  his  face 
impassive,  as  the  door  began  to  creak  slowly 
shut.  And  then,  suddenly,  he  broke.  The 
stiff  posture  relaxed;  the  arrogant  pride  in 
the  face  softened  into  despair. 

"Major  Drummond!" 

He  stopped  in  the  doorway.  "Captain 
Guerry?" 

"Let  me  go  home,  only  for  a  few  hours! 
Not  for  myself,  but  her!  I  will  come  back, 
I  promise,  and  keep — my  appointment  with 
you!    Let  me  go  home,  for  her!" 

Drummond  turned  slowly,  and  then 
came  back  into  the  room.  "Captain  Guerry, 
have  you  gone  mad?"  he  asked  quietly. 

"She  is  starved,  she  is  weak!  I  do  not 
think  she  will  live  till  spring,  unless  she 
knows  that  I  am  still  alive!  Only  let  me  go 
to  her,  let  me  comfort  her,  and  I  will  come 
back,  I  swear!  You  can  do  anything  you 
like  to  me  then;  and  I  will  never  say  a  word! 
Give  her  the  chance  to  live;  she  has  been  no 
spy! 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  and  the  words 
of  the  Union  officer  were  halting  with  un- 
belief, "that  once  you  were  free  of  this  camp 
you  would  come  back,  of  your  own  accord, 
to  face  a  firing  squad?  Don't  ask  me  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  name  of  decency!" 

"I  would  come  back.  I  give  you  my 
word." 
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"Your  word!  And  what  is  your  word, 
compared  to  your  life?" 

"More  than  my  Hfe,"  answered  Francis 
Guerry.  "You  see,  Major  Drummond,  it's 
a  question  of  honor." 

He  had  put  his  last  card  on  the  table. 
He  could  do  no  more  now. 

"Honor!"  The  monosyllables  rang  with 
contempt. 

Drummond  was  about  to  leave  again. 
The  blood  had  started  to  his  usually  calm 
face.  Did  these  Rebels  think  the  Northern- 
ers were  all  fools?  Home! — that  Captain 
would  head  straight  for  the  Rebel  lines,  be- 
yond the  river,  where  the  dim  guns  still 
thundered  their  monotonus  music. 

But  wait — the  Rebel  lines!  Drummond 
halted  suddenly.  He  wanted  some  message 
to  reach  those  lines,  the  message  of  the  rout 
near  Appomattox!  This  Southerner  thought 
he  would  deceive  him;  well,  let  him  deceive 
the  Southerner.  Let  the  man  go,  let  him 
escape  ...  let  him  think  he  was  believed,  of 
course. 

In  war,  there  is  no  question  of  right  and 
wrong,  no  harshness,  no  mercy.  Only  the 
least  expedient,  and  the  most  expedient. 

Th  careful  mind  weighed  and  balanced. 
The  most  expedient  was  to  let  him  go. 

Drummond  looked  up  sharply.  Guerry 
sat  silent  on  his  bed  in  the  square  of  light 
the  morning  sun  threw  in  through  the  open, 
unbarred  window.  His  face  was  sunk  in  his 
hand;  his  mind  had  already  run  a  few  scant 
miles  to  meet  a  dark-haired  woman  by  a 
shady  porch. 

"You  may  go,  Captain  Guerry!"  It  was 
a  command,  curt  and  sharp. 

Francis  Guerry  raised  his  head  slowly, 
wonderingly.  The  color  came  back  to  his 
face,  the  warmth  to  his  eyes. 

"I  will  come  back,  sir,"  he  vowed  softly. 

"I  know,"  Drummond  answered  dryly. 
"It's  a  question  of  honor!" 

Guerry  leapt  to  his  feet.  "Take  my  hand, 
sir!"  he  cried.  "It  will  be  my  left  one,  I'm 
afraid,  but  I  offer  it  to  you  with  all  mv 
heart!" 

Drummond  stared  at  the  proffered  hand, 
but  made  no  move  to  take  it.  He  shook  his 


head.  "No,"  he  answered  with  quiet  scorn, 
"not  now,"  Captain  Guerry!  I  will  shake 
your  hand  tonight,  when  you  come  back,  to 
keep  your  appointment  with  me  .  .  ." 

It  was  early  twilight  when  Francis 
Guerry  came  back.  The  soldier  who  guarded 
his  room,  unspeaking,  put  the  key  in  the  old 
lock  and  opened  the  door  for  him.  He 
crossed  the  dimness  of  the  room  and  threw 
himself  down  on  his  bed.  He  had  been  run- 
ning, and  the  torn  shoulder  ached  inter- 
minably. 

"You're  a  quarter  of  an  hour  early.  Cap- 
tain Gvierry."  The  quiet,  impersonal  tones  of 
Major  Drummond  greeted  him. 

Francis  Guerry  got  slowly  to  his  feet, 
ashamed  of  his  momentary  weakness.  "I  was 
running.  I  was  afraid  I  wouldn't  be  back  in 
time." 

"So  you  really  did  come  back."  The  tone 
was  soft,  and  marvelling. 

"Did  you  think  I  would  not?"  The  Con- 
federate officer  spoke  in  quick  surprise. 
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"Of  course  I  thought  you  would  not. 
What  did  you  expect  me  to  think?" 

"Then  why  did  you  let  me  go?"  It  was 
at  once  a  question  and  an  accusation. 

In  short,  brief  sentences  the  calm  tone 
explained,  laying  his  reasons  bare  with  the 
cold  logic  of  an  orderly  mind. 

At  first  the  Rebel  listened  in  silence,  and 
then,  as  the  quiet  voice  was  finished,  he 
broke  out  laughing,  hard  laughter  not  plea- 
sant to  hear,  bitter  as  the  taste  of  blood. 

"For  once  the  scales  were  no  good  to 
you,  eh,  Major  Drummond?"  he  exclaimed. 
"For  once  the  Yankee  balancing  was  no  help 
at  all!  Of  course  not — you  wouldn't  take 
my  word — I  should  have  known  that;  you 
don't  know  what  trust  is!  It  doesn't  weigh 
in  the  scales,  does  it?  And  you  thought  my 
mind  was  low  enough  to  follow  yours,  eh? 
You  staked  everything  on  that!  Well,  you 
lost.  Major  Drummond,  you  lost,  and  by 
Heaven,  I'm  glad  you  did!  You  can  do  what 
you  like  to  me  now,  and  )'Ou  can't  take  any- 
thing from  her!"  The  wild  exhaltation,  the 
Rebel  pride,  rang  in  his  voice,  but  then,  at 
the  mention  of  her  it  sank  down  to  an  almost 
reverent  tenderness. 

"She  clung  to  me  like  a  child,  crying,"  he 
said  gently.  "She  was  so  thin,  so  thin,  Major 
— and  she  wept  in  my  arms,  and  begged  me 
not  to  go  away  again.  Yes,  and  she  wept  for 
the  time  when  all  this  will  be  over,  and  I 
could  come  home  for  good,  and  never  leave 
any  more.  And  I — "  he  broke  oif  with  a 
short  laugh — "what  could  /  tell  her?  Could 
I  say  I  was  leaving  her — her;  a  helpless  wom- 
an, whom  I  had  sworn  before  God  to  protect 
and  cherish?  No,  Major  Drummond!  How 
could  I  take  from  her  the  last  thing  she  had 
left,  her  only  happiness,  her  hope?  No,  she 
has  that  still,  and  I  gave  it  to  her,  and  noth- 
ing you  can  do  will  take  it  away!  We  talked 
of  summer  and  fields  all  green,  and  a  real 
home  again,  and  peace.  And  when  I  left  her 
she  was  smiling,  and  she  whispered  to  me, 
con?e  soon  .  .  .  she  can  live  on  that  hope, 
until  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off  sharply,  and  turned  back 
to  Drummond.  "I  had  forgotten.  There  is 
still  a  war,"  he  said  bitterly.  He  rose.  "I'm 
ready,  sir." 


"One  question.  Captain  Guerry!"  The 
cool  voice  interposed. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  no  longer 
cared. 

"Captain  Guerry,  were  you  a  spy}" 

The  throbbing  in  his  shoulder  had  grown 
more  insistant,  and  his  body  was  tired  all 
over.  "Not  now!"  he  cried  wearily.  "You've 
made  your  own  decisions;  don't  question  me 
now!  Let's  get  this  thing  over  with,  man; 
I've  had  enough!" 

"Answer  me.  Captain  Querry!" 

"I've  answered  you  a  hundred  times. 
Now  leave  me  in  peace!" 

"Were  you  a  spy?" 

"No,  I  was  not!" 

"Can  I  have  your  word  for  that.  Cap- 
tain Guerry?" 

"My  word!"  He  stopped  short,  and  stif- 
fened, and  the  insolent  pride  of  the  Rebels 
flowed  back  into  him.  "My  word?  Yes,  you 
can  have  my  word,  for  what  it  may  be 
worth!  A  Rebel's  word,  to  an  officer  of  the 
Glorious  Army  of  the  North!  Excellent, 
Major  Drummond — I  did  not  think  that 
even  you  would  have  the  shame  to  ask  me 
for  my  word  in  the  teeth  of  a  firing  squad 
to  which  you  yourself  condemned  me!" 

He  was  silent,  and  the  stillness  hung  in 
the  air  between,  and  the  echo  of  his  un- 
conquered  will. 

At  last  Drummond  rose  to  his  feet.  He 
walked  slowly  to  the  door.  Guerry  made  a 
move  as  if  to  follow  him.  Drummond  mo- 
tioned him  back. 

"Stay  where  you  are,  Captain,"  he  said 
shortly,  "I  am  recommending  your  ex- 
change— as  a  prisoner  of  war." 

"Major  Drummond!"  Francis  Guerry 
stared  at  him,  uncomprehending. 

Drummond  watched  him  quietly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  spoke.  "I'm  still  bal- 
ancing you,  you  know,  Captain.  I  have 
found  your  word  good.  Therefore  the  state- 
ment of  yours  that  you  were  not  a  spy  has 
slightly  more  weight  than  my  evidence  that 
you  were.  If  you  are  not,  then  you  are  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  I  am  bound  by  the 
rules  of  war  to  have  you  exchanged.  It's 
very  simple — and  the  same  cold  logic." 
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"Wait,  sir!"  Guerry  held  out  his  hand. 
"Will  you  take  my  hand  now?"  he  asked. 
"You  said  you  would." 

So  Confederate  left  hand  grasped  Yan- 
kee right  hand,  and  their  eyes  met  above. 

"It's  not  all  balancing,  Major  Drum- 
mond!"  Francis  Guerry  said  simply. 

One  man's  eyes  met  another  man's  eyes, 
not  North  and  South,  but  man  and  man. 

"Perhaps,"  Drummond  said  dryly,  "it's 
what  you  would  call — a  question  of  honor?" 


THE   HAPPIEST  MAN 

(Continued  from  page  21  ) 

words  formed  in  his  numbed  brain,  "That 
poor  boy,  I  must  find  him,  he  needs  help!" 

As  he  stumbled  for  the  door,  his  groping 
fingers  found  a  worn  coat  which  he  had 
flung  down  some  long  since  and  had  forgot- 
ten to  pick  up.  As  the  door  opened  and  shut, 
a  breeze  unloosed  one  last  precarious  frag- 
ment of  glass,  and  it  tinkled  as  it  fell  to  its 
final  resting  place  among  a  cobwebby  pile  of 
ancient  pulp  magazines. 

One  final,  excited  flash  of  lightning 
illuminated  the  disordered  room,  and  then 
darkness  and  silence  poured  in  upon  it. 

The  blinding  glare  and  artificial  bril- 
liance of  unshaded,  yellow  electric  light 
bulbs;  the  piercing,  throbbing  confusion  of 
feverish  laughter,  conversation,  and  off-key 
beats  from  a  piano  somewhere  in  there  stun- 
ned him  like  a  dose  of  a  potent  drug  when 
he  stepped  inside.  The  reviving  air  forced  in 
by  the  rapid  opening  and  closing  of  the  glass 
door  partially  cleared  away  the  powerful, 
tobacco-smelling  fog  from  in  front  of  his 
eyes,  and  he  was  able  to  decipher  figures 
crowding  the  room. 

"He  said  he  wanted  a  drink.  I  know  he's 
in  some  bar,  but  which?  I've  been  to  so 
many."  Dad  stood,  uncertainly,  just  inside, 
feeling  terribly  out  of  place,  but  knowing 
he  must  go  in.  All  memory  of  happiness  had 
been  long  since  erased  from  his  face,  and 
only  painful  depression  was  evident.  His 
eyes  moved  nervously  along  the  walls  trying 
to  pick  out  a  face — one  face. 


He  moved  slowly  to  the  bar  itself. 
"What'll  ya  have?"  asked  a  disinterested, 
busy  barkeeper.  "I — Have  you  seen  a  young 
man  in  a — a  black  coat  and  hat  in  here?"  he 
faltered.  "Say,  bud,  are  you  nuts?  There're 
a  million  men  in  black  coats  and  hats  going 
in  and  out  of  here  all  the  time.  Now  do  you 
really  want  something  or  not?" 

"No-no,  thank  you."  Dad  turned  away 
and  walked  back  toward  the  door.  As  he  ap- 
proached it,  it  opened  roughly  and  someone 
stepped  in.  As  the  two  came  face  to  face, 
the  young  man  looked  down  at  Dad  from 
under  a  stray  lock  of  inky  hair.  Then  he 
tore  open  the  door  again  and  dashed  out. 

Dad  hurried  after  him,  and  on  the  wet 
pavements  there  echoed  ominously  the  sound 
of  running  feet.  "Stop,  stop,  young  man! 
Please  wait!"  Dad  was  not  built  for  run- 
ning, and  he  could  barely  gasp  the  words 
as  he  sped  after  the  lad.  The  boy  reached  for 
the  second  time  that  night  into  his  pocket, 
and  a  badly  aimed  shot  hit  the  sidewalk. 

The  dark  automobile  came  to  a  sudden 
halt  as  it  started  around  the  corner  toward 
them,  and  as  one  of  its  occupants  stepped 
to  the  curb,  a  second  shot  forced  a  screech 
of  pain — from  the  black-garbed  young  man. 

As  Dad  panted  up,  the  policeman  was 
already  pulling  the  boy  to  his  feet.  "Why, 
hello.  Dad,"  he  said,  "Lucky  for  you  we 
came  along  when  we  did  you  might  have 
been  hurt." 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  all  right,  but  did  you  harm 
the  boy?"  Dad  was  nearly  hysterical  with 
anguish.  "Please  let  him  alone,  I'll  get  him  to 
a  hospital,  officer." 

"Let  this  bird  go  after  he  was  shooting 
around  like  that?  Not  on  your  life!  Has  he 
done  anything  else?" 

"No — no,  not  anything,  officer." 
The   youth   looked   up   at  Dad   with   a 
pain-filled  grimace,   "Go  on  and  tell  him, 
squealer,  about  the  ten  bucks  I  took.  You've 
done  so  much  anyhow,  you  might  as  well." 

"So  he's  a  thief,  too.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
us? 

"Oh,  please  no.   I  didn't  need  it  officer." 
"Well,     nevertheless,     he     took     it.     I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  we  have  quite  a 
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few  little  charges  on  you,  bud.  Come  along, 
now." 

"What  are  3'ou — going  to  do  to  him?" 

"Oh,  we  may  only  give  him  a  little  time, 
but  if  he's  what  I  think,  we  have  quite  a 
little  stretch  ready  for  him." 

As  the  boy  was  led  towards  the  car,  hold- 
ing his  wounded  arm  in  the  other  hand,  he 
gave  one  last,  unforgettable  look  of  hate  to 
Dad.    "Thanks,  squealer,  thanks  so  much." 

As  the  motor  of  the  car  was  started  up, 
the  policeman  called  out,  "\('eil  be  seeing 
you  when  you  com.e  in  as  a  witness.  Dad." 
And  the  black  automobile  drove  off. 

"He  was  so  young,  he  didn't  know — 
What  have  I  done — I  tried  to  help  but  I 
failed  him — I  failed  him."  That  tremendous 
bulk  of  man  leaned,  crumpled  and  helpless, 
to  the  firm  support  of  the  tall  side  of  a  brick 
building.  His  face  was  misshapen  with  grief 
to  a  likeness  far  from  that  jolly,  former  one, 
and  his  body  was  racked  with  sobs  of  defeat, 
depression,  and  complete  deflation  of  his  one 
ideal  in  life:  to  bring  happiness  and  joy  of 
living  to  everyone  through  self-possession  of 
them. 

He  was  but  a  tiny  atom  in  the  formula 
of  Time,  one  microscopic  life  in  this  metro- 
polis of  millions.  Shaking  and  crestfallen, 
he  arose.  His  mind  was  a  cloud  through 
which  no  stream  of  light  could  penetrate. 
His  Life  had  lost  its  basis  for  existence. 

It  was  raining  again,  hard  now,  with 
relentless  pounding  and,  thunder  echoed  its 
insistence.  He  started  walking  into  the  rain 
and  darkness. 


SMALL   ONE 

i Continued  from  pcige  11) 

I  was  tired.  It  was  quiet  again.  I  could  see 
the  little,  pointed  teeth,  curving  over  the 
place  where  the  mouth  was.  I  rested. 

The  sun  was  going  down  when  I  got 
back  to  the  big  house.  Jan  was  eating  his 
dinner,  and  the  girl  was  calling  me.  I  pulled 
the  brown,  furry  thing  a  little  faster.   It  was 


heavy.  I  dropped  it  on  the  grass.  I  ran  to  the 
girl. 

"Look,  look,"  I  told  her,  and  jumped  up. 
She  patted  my  head.  Then  I  ran  to  the  brown 
thing  and  I  said,  "Look — I  brought  it  home 
for  you." 

"Why,  Blackie — where  did  you  find  the 
woodchuck?"   She  stooped  down.  "It's  a  big 

She 


good    hunter!' 


one  —  good    fella  - 
scratched  my  neck. 

I  wanted  to  roll  over  because  I 
happy,  but  I  didn't  —  because  Jan 
watching  me. 


was 

was 


THE   FATE    WORSE   THAN    DEATH 

I  Continued  from  page  16) 

"I  command  that  you  tell  me  now." 
"It  is  to  lose  faith  with  those  who  love 
you  and  live  without  honor  among  men." 

The  young  King  looked  around  the 
empty  room,  and  the  tears  overflowed  his 
eyes,  and  ran  down  his  face  to  fall  at  the 
feet  of  the  Court  Fool,  who  remained  with 
him  as  the  sun  slowly  sank,  and  the  Great 
Hall  grew  dark. 


NIGHT   OF   THE   STORM 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

northeast,  and  the  sea  arched  its  back,  and 
the  gale  whipped  the  water  in  like  a  wall,  in 
towards  the  bay.  The  waves  lashed  up, 
breaking  under  their  own  weight  in  a  tower 
of  white,  and  the  thunder  of  the  clashing  of 
water  met  the  screaming  of  the  wind  up 
above.  Mountains  of  foam  leapt  up,  to  sink 
down  into  yawning  chasms  of  black,  and 
the  northeast  wind  still  blew,  and  the  sea 
rushed  in  towards  the  land. 

The  day  after  the  storm  was  different, 
though.  .The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  ocean 
slept  like  a  ruffled  mirror.  Only  the  gentle 
waves,  at  the  edge  of  the  tawny  sand,  played 
with  the  little  golden  cruicifix. 
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Can  June  be  'round  again? 

My  how  that  time  does  fly — 

Soon  I'll  play  in  the  wind, 

With  salt  water  in  my  eye. 

Sand  in  my  shoes  and  down  my  back, 

Blisters  and  baby  oil. 

Soon  there's  nothing  that  I  lack, 

With  only  mem'ries  of  S.  B.  toil. 

Comprehensives,  exams  all  through. 

Of  four-hundred-fifty  there's  just  me,  one. 

There's  nothing  for  me  to  do 

But  remember  last  spring's  fun. 

The  best  of  all  was  the  celebration 

Of  exchanging  work  for  play. 

That  party  just  before  vacation, 

Saying  so  long  to  the  White  hHouse  Cafe. 
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DANNY  BOY 


F.  Maupin 


"And  now,"  said  the  voice  of  the  an- 
nouncer, his  voice  oily  and  ingratiating,  "wc 
have  a  real  treat  in  store  for  you.  Our  next 
song  will  be  that  popular  Irish  ballad,  Dan- 
ny-Boy." The  music  had  already  begun, 
hanging  softly  under  his  words. 

Dan  Revers  jerked  up  suddenly  in  his 
chair,  a  cold,  hard  feeling  in  the  pit  of  his 
stomach  as  if  somebody  had  kicked  him 
there.  He  had  already  hunched  forward  in 
his  seat  to  get  up  before  he  realized  that  he 
could  not. 

The  radio  was  a  good  fifteen  feet  away, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  hospital  recrea- 
tion room,  the  only  break  in  the  pale  sul- 
phur-colored walls.  Revers'  hands  tight- 
ened at  his  sides  until  the  knuckles  were 
white  in  the  fists.  He  could  not  turn  the 
radio  off. 

The  music  was  infinitely  sad,  haunting. 
She  had  called  it  melancholy. 


"Oh,  Dan!"  she  had  whispered  quickly  to 
him  in  the  smoke-filled  cafe.  "They're  go- 
ing to  play  that  song!  It's  the  most  melan- 
choly song  in  the  world." 

"Then  I  don't  want  to  hear  it,"  he  had 
answered,  watching  her  with  the  amazed 
tenderness  that  a  man  feels  when  he  has 
lately  discovered  that  one  small  woman  is  go- 
ing to  change  all  his  plans  for  the  future. 
"I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  melancholy 
tonight." 

But  she  had  turned  on  him  with  the  great, 
dreamy  eyes  that  were  always  just  a  bit  re- 
proachful. "Now,  Dan,  haven't  you  got 
any  romance  in  you?  I  love  that  song.  It's 
my  favorite  song.  I  always  dreamed  of  the 
man  I  was  going  to  marry;  he  was  just  like 
the  man  in  the  song.  I  wish  you  weren't  so 
practical  and  .  .  .  well,  practical.  Life's  a 
lot  more  than  just  bread  and  butter,  you 
know." 

"Somebody's  got  to  think  about  the  bread 
and  butter,"  he  had  answered  with  a  quick 
grin. 


"There  you  go  again!"  she  had  pouted. 
"Sometimes,  you  know,  Dan,  I  don't  think 
you  understand  me  at  all.  I  believe  in  beauty 
.  .  .  and  truth  .  .  .  and  I  think  you  should 
make  life  ideal.  You  don't  have  any  idea  of 
the  sort  of  love  that  the  song's  about.  It's 
undying,  perfect,  everlasting.  I  wish  you 
understood  about  that  kind  of  thing,  the 
way  I  do.  I  wish  you  believed  in  things,  like 
love,  the  way  I  do." 

"I'll  always  love  you,"  he  had  answered 
simply  and  directly. 

She  sighed.  "You  don't  understand  even 
what  I  mean.  I'm  talking  over  your  head. 
Well,  never  mind,  Dan.  Take  me  home 
now." 

"I  don't  understand,  but  I  love  you,"  he 
had  repeated  quietly. 

"Oh,  Danny-Boy,  tijc  pipes,  the  pipes  are 
calling, 
From  glen  to  glen,  and  down  the  nionn- 
tain-sidc  .  .  ." 

The  soft,  wailing  music  seemed  to  fill  the 
little  hospital  room. 

But  for  him  there  had  been  no  pipes.  Only 
a  simple,  prosaic  letter  from  the  draft  board. 

"Will  you  be  a  hero  for  me?"  she  had 
asked,  her  eyes  shining. 

"I'm  no  hero!"  he  had  protested  laughing. 
And  then,  suddenly  grave,  "But  I'll  do  my 
best,  and  when  this  mess  is  over  I'll  be  back 
again." 

She  had  sighed  again.    "You're  so  unro- 
mantic,  Dan." 
1  guess  i  am. 

"I  wish  I  were  a  man;  I'd  love  to  be  in  a 
war  and  fight  gloriously  for  my  country." 

"I'm  glad  you're  not!"  He  reached  out 
to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  pulled  away. 


"The  spring  is  gone,  and  every  rose  is  falling 
It's  you,  it's  you  must  g  o,and  I  must  hide." 
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On  and  on  it  went,  sad,  crying  in  the  little 
room. 

She  had  written  him  every  so  often. 

"You  have  all  the  excitement  .  .  ."  one  of 
her  letters  had  said,  "I'm  so  bored  here  ...  I 
miss  you  .  .  .  maybe  someday  you'll  under- 
stand what  love  is,  real  love,  I  mean,  perfect, 
ideal  love  .  .  .  I'm  bored." 

He  had  turned  over  on  his  narrow  bunk 
on  the  troopship.  He  was  already  cramped 
from  the  tight  position.  He  was  running  out 
of  ink.  He  licked  the  pen  to  make  it  write 
a  bit  more.   The  ink  tasted  bitter. 

"I  miss  you  too,"  he  had  said. 

"^Biif  come  ye  back,  ivhen  siinniier's  on  the 

meadow  .  .  ." 
When  summer   came,    there   had    been   no 
meadows. 


The  hot  summer  sun  beat  down  as  the 
jeep  lurched  crazily  along  the  red  North 
African  sand. 

There  was  a  sudden  roar  fifty  feet  ahead 
of  them,  and  the  truck  they  had  been  fol- 
lowing disappeared  in  a  high  fountain  of 
red  smoke  and  sand. 

Dan  Revers  slammed  on  the  brakes,  and 
the  jeep  stopped  so  suddenly  that  he  and  his 
companion  were  thrown  forward  against 
the  plexiglas  of  the  windshield. 

Dan  raised  his  head  first.  Everything  was 
silent.  He  reached  over  and  shook  the  other 
man,  heavily. 

He  sat  up  quickly.  He  was  shaking  all 
over.   "Mine?" 

"Yeah." 

"I'm  scared,  Revers!  D'  you  hear  me? 
Revers!    I'm  scared!" 

Dan  said  nothing.  Sand  gritted  against 
his  teeth  in  his  mouth.  He  wondered  dully 
how  long  it  would  take  him  to  get  sick. 

"Or  ivhen   the  vale  is  hushed — and  ivhife 

ivith  snow  .  .  ." 
The  snow  he  got. 

He  couldn't  remember  a  lot  of  it  after- 
wards. 


He  knew  he  was  climbing  a  hill,  and  it 
was  covered  with  snow.  And  there  was  a 
valley  below,  and  it  wasn't  a  very  steep  hill. 
And  there  was  the  hammer  of  machine  guns 
and  the  crack  of  rifles,  but  he  had  heard  it 
so  long  he  didn't  seem  to  hear  it. 

He  didn't  remember  the  sound,  but  he  did 
remember  the  sharp,  hot  rain  of  steel  that 
swept  across  his  legs.  He  did  remember 
falling,  and  then  rolling  over  and  over  in  the 
snow. 

He  did  remember  the  long  night,  and 
pushing  his  face  in  the  snow  and  trying  to 
hold  it  there.  It  didn't  work;  it  didn't  kill 
him.  He  did  remember  turning  over  again, 
and  screaming. 

"If's    I'll    he    there,    in    sunshine    and    in 
shadow  .  .  . 
"Oh,  Danny-Boy  .  .  .  Oh,  Danny-Boy  .  .  . 
1  love  you  so  .  . ." 

"How  are  you  today,  Revers?" 

He  looked  up  and  gave  out  with  the  old, 
quick  grin.    "Fine,  doc." 

"Good.  And  I've  got  some  good  news  for 
you,  too.    You're  goin'  home." 

"Home!"  For  the  first  time  the  light 
came  back  in  his  eyes. 

The  doctor  had  to  smile  too;  it  was  a 
rather  grim  smile.  He  wore  a  rumpled, 
sweat-stained  khaki  blouse  and  pants;  there 
were  heavy  circles  under  his  eyes.  "Oh,  come, 
Revers!  An'  I  thought  you  were  gettin'  to 
like  Italy!" 

"You  don't  understand,  doc.  I've  got  a 
girl  back  home  waiting  for  me.  That's  her 
picture,  up  there." 

"Oh."  The  doctor  spoke  sharply  without 
meaning  to.  He  didn't  look  up  at  the  pic- 
ture. 

Dan  lifted  his  head.  "Doc?  You  wor- 
ried that  my  girl  won't  have  me  because  I 
haven't  got  any  legs  any  more  like  other 
men?  You  don't  know  my  girl.  She  isn't 
that  sort  of  girl." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  If  he 
got  to  thinkin'  of  all  the  troubles  of  all  of 
them  .  .  . 

(Continued  on  page  IS) 
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To   a   Roman    Solaier 

whose  sword  was  found  in  an  English  field 

F.  Maupin 


Our  lives  are  rivers  running  to  the  sea 
Where  all  streams  meet,  where  all  identity 
Is  lost  in  that  one  common  resting  place. 
There  are  great  rivers  which  in  thunder  race 
Their  course;  the  smaller  ones  in  silence  wend, 
But  great  and  small  are  equal  in  the  end. 

II. 

Our  lives  are  winding  highways  that  we  tread, 
Great  ones  and  small  ones,  leading  all  ahead. 
The  proverb  says  that  all  roads  led  to  Rome, 
But  paths  have  never  run  more  surely  home 
Than  these,  which,  separate  but  all  abreast. 
In  one  eternal  city  come  to  rest. 

III. 
Where  are  the  princes  that  we  used  to  know? 
Where  shall  we  seek  the  flame-tongued  Cicero? 
Or  Marius,  who  made  the  known  world  one 
To  shake  a  sullen  Pompey  from  the  throne? 
Even  the  eagle  folds  his  wings  of  brass, 
And  the  proud  tomb  is  hidden  in  the  grass. 

IV. 
But  you,  a  foreign  soldier,  flung  abroad. 
You  took  the  god  of  battles  for  your  lord. 
Fighting  uncertain  struggles  for  a  cause 
Still  more  uncertain,  you  obeyed  his  laws. 
Loyal,  unquestioning,  and  more  than  blind. 
You  played  the  tiny  role  that  fate  assigned. 

V. 

Death  slipped  in  softly  through  the  battle  cries 

And  whispered  "Come  with  me,"  and  closed  your  eyes. 

Steel  against  steel,  and  on  the  sword  the  sun 

Shone  red  as  the  red  light  when  day  is  done; 

Death  spoke  the  selfsame  words  to  you  which  he 

Whispered  to  those  who  ruled  you:   "Come  with  me." 

VI. 
Soldier,  lie  still.   The  sleep  that  found  you  here 
Found  Caesar  in  his  palaces;  your  fear 
And  then  your  peace  were  Caesar's  too.   And  fame 
Was  kinder  to  you,  holding  back  your  name, 
hiistory  can  never  slander  you,  that  brings 
The  scorn  of  ages  on  the  names  of  kings. 
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JUST  A  LEGEND 


Jane  Cooper 


We  had  started  up  the  trail  to  Sacred 
Falls,  which  I'd  heard  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  in  the  islands.  It  was  a  fine 
afternoon  for  a  hike,  slightly  overcast  and 
cool,  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the  heat  of  the 
morning.  My  guide  was  a  young  Hawaiian, 
who  made  it  his  business  to  entertain  me 
with  various  weird  legends  and  lore  of  the 
Polynesians.  We  walked  merrily  up 
through  a  meadow,  stopping  now  and  then 
for  guavas  and  other  tropical  fruit.  We 
climbed  a  rail  fence,  slid  under  barbed  wire, 
and  jumped  from  stone  to  stone  across  a 
stream.  Soon  we  found  ourselves  in  a  val- 
ley, which  grew  narrower  and  steeper  as  we 
went  along. 

"Is  it  much  farther?"  I  finally  panted. 

"Much  farther,"  he  laughed,  and  on  we 
went.  We  met  many  barefoot  islanders 
striding  over  the  sharp  rock  and  lava  path 
and  a  few  barefoot  tourists  gingerly  picking 
their  way  or  nursing  bleeding  feet  by  the 
wayside.  I  was  glad  I'd  worn  sturdy  shoes 
and  not  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  many 
tourists  to  "go  native."  The  path  became 
steep  and  crooked,  rising  and  falling,  and 
we  crossed  the  stream  again  and  again.  The 
hills  on  either  side  suddenly  became  sheer 
cliffs  and  closed  in  around  us.  I  noticed  as 
we  continued  that  the  boulders  along  the 
path  were  covered  with  single  leaves,  which 
in  turn  were  held  in  place  by  small  stones. 
Before  I  could  ask  about  them,  my  guide 
picked  a  leaf  from  a  nearby  bush  and  laid 
it,  with  a  stone  upon  it,  on  a  large  rock. 

"You  too,"  he  signaled  and  answered  my 
"Why?"  with,  "I  tell  you  as  we  go  along." 
So  I  scooped  up  a  pebble,  yanked  a  leaf  from 
a  begrudging  bush,  and  set  them  next  to  his. 
As  we  proceeded,  he  solemnly  explained  that 
they  were  a  tribute  to  the  Menehune,  the 
"little  people"  on  the  cliffs  above,  that,  if 
not  thus  pacified,  might  send  boulders  or 
landslides  crashing  down  on  the  offenders.  I 
began  to  feel  a  little  foolish,  having  made  a 
peace  offering  to  some  "little  people  on  the 


cliff  tops"  in  compliance  with  a  native 
legend,  and,  scoffing  at  his  superstition,  I 
signified  my  opinion  by  brushing  to  the 
ground  the  next  "tribute"  I  saw.  He  looked 
horrified,  a  strange,  awful  stare,  and  I  could 
see  that  he  actually  believed  the  legend.  But 
then  he  smiled  and  we  went  on,  neither  of 
us  saying  a  word. 

The  gorge  became  a  veritable  wonderland. 
I  saw  orchids  hanging  from  the  sheer  banks 
across  the  stream,  just  out  of  reach  of  grab- 
bing hands.  There  were  many  tropical 
flowers  and  rich  undergrowth  all  along  the 
way.  As  I  looked  up,  the  towering  cliffs 
reminded  me  of  Wall  Street  buildings,  so 
very  close  together  and  high.  They  cut  off 
the  slanting  sun  and  made  the  sky  just  a 
jagged  streak  of  light  paralleling  the  stream 
below.  The  dull  mossy  walls  gave  a  somber 
coolness  to  the  gorge  bottom,  intensely 
pleasant,  though  slightly  damp  and  eerie.  I 
listened  to  the  gurgle  of  the  stream  over  its 
rocky  bed,  and  then  thought  I  could  hear 
the  roar  of  the  great  falls  up  ahead.  My 
guide  heard  the  sound,  but  said  the  falls 
were  still  quite  a  distance  away.  Then  in  a 
few  minutes  we  came  on  a  crowd  of  people. 
We  saw  several  men  trying  to  move  a  great 
rock  under  which  a  woman  lay  moaning. 

"It  just  came  crashing  down  and  hit  her," 
an  onlooker  told  us.  Our  minds  leaped  to 
the  same  thought — that  leaf  and  stone  lying 
violated  back  there  on  the  ground.  Had  she 
put  them  on  the  rock  so  carefully,  to  insure 
her  safety  in  that  shelterless  ravine?  The 
leaf  and  stone  I  had  brushed  so  scornfully 
away?  His  eyes  sought  mine. 

"It's  not  your  fault,"  he  said  quietly. 
"It's  just  a  legend." 
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MARCHING  THROUGH  GEORGIA 


Susan  Otis 


Sherman's  tousled  red  head  sank  lower  on 
his  breast  as  the  sun  rose  higher  in  the  heav- 
ens. By  noon  he  would  be  wholly  relaxed. 
A  friendly  chicken  pecked  for  grain  in  the 
frayed  cuflf  of  his  blue  jeans,  but  finding 
only  sand,  it  wandered  off  down  the  dust- 
hung  path.  A  hound-dog  meandered  round 
the  corner  of  the  house,  regarded  Sherman 
sadly,  and  stretched  out  in  the  elephant 
plants  by  the  well  curbing.  Buzzing  curi- 
ously, a  yellow  jacket  examined  first  the  dog 
and  then  the  boy,  perching  momentarily 
on  one  of  the  latter's  freckles.  Then  evi- 
dently deciding  a  petunia  was  more  com- 
fortable, it  sank  slowly  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  purple  petals. 

"You,  Sherman,  where  are  you  lazy  good- 
for-nothin'?"  The  individual  in  question 
stirred  reluctantly  and  winced  in  his  sleep. 
The  wince  was  appropriate,  though  early, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  portly  woman  who 
had  just  stuck  her  head  out  the  open  screen 
door  caught  sight  of  his  semi-recumbent 
body  than  she  rushed  down  the  kitchen 
steps  and  seized  hold  of  an  ear  only  slightly 
less  protruding  than  the  hound's  beloved 
elephant  plant. 

"Listen  here,  Sherman  Lee,  if  you  don't 
get  up  off  your  back  and  do  some  work 
around  here,  there's  gonna  be  trouble,  and 
plenty  of  it!  Ah  won't  stand  for  no  loafin' 
on  this  farm." 

"Yes'm."  Sherman's  big  toe  made  lovely 
patterns  in  the  dust. 

"Now  run  down  and  see  if  you  can  find 
me  an  egg.  Ah  need  another  one  for  mah 
pound  cake.  Then  you  can  mow  the  grass 
out  by  the  mill  road." 

Yes  m. 

Faint  answer  ne'er  won  wise  mother. 
"Don't  yes'm  me,  run  on  and  do  what  Ah 
tell  you." 

He  may  not  have  run,  but  he  at  least 
skipped  down  the  path.    Past  the  fishpond. 


past  the  smokehouse,  past  the  canned  goods 
cellar,  past  the  tables  for  the  washing  tubs, 
and  finally  to  the  barn-lot  gate.  Old  Nellie, 
the  horse,  stuck  her  head  over  the  fence  and 
stared  rudely  as  Sherman  fumbled  with  the 
wooden  bolt.  He  loosened  it  at  last  and 
struck  out  across  the  springy  sod,  over  to  the 
chicken  pen.  A  belligerent  rooster  saw  him 
coming  and  informed  his  wives  of  the  fact; 
so  that,  by  the  time  Sherman  reached  the 
hen  house,  the  squawking  and  cackling  had 
reached  an  incredible  crescendo. 

"Oh,  quit  your  old  yellin'."  Sherman 
was  in  a  bitter  mood. 

After  much  foraging,  he  managed  to  find 
a  nice  brown  egg;  and,  handling  it  gingerly, 
he  retired  into  the  bright  sunlight  again.  But 
alas!  fate  was  not  done  with  him  yet.  A 
large  white  leghorn,  obviously  one  of  the 
bereft  parents,  pecked  viciously  at  his  bare 
ankle,  causing  him  to  drop  the  egg  in  the 
sudden  pain. 

Sherman  gaped  forlornly  at  the  white  and 
yellow  remains.  It  was  the  last  egg  in  the 
hen  house,  so  now  his  mother's  pound  cake 
would  be  ruined.  One  tear  peeped  out  hesi- 
tantly, then  others  followed  with  more  con- 
fidence. A  few  more  minutes  and  Sherman's 
lace  would  be  clean.  "Dear  Jesus,"  he  sob- 
bed into  the  chicken  trough,  "why  is  the 
whole  world  against  me!"  Thoughts  came 
rapidly  into  his  head.    He  must  hide,  hide 


L'A 


rnoiir 


PeA 


lie 


Ruth  Clarkson 

Toute  seule  dans  ma  chambre 
J'entends  le  pluie 
Tombant  si  doucement 
Pendant  la  nuit. 

Ah,  cessez  de  pleurer, 
O  Cieux  de  gris! 
II  y  a  plus  de  larmes 
lei  .  .  .  ici. 
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where  his  mother's  hickory  switch  could 
never  find  him.  Down  in  the  cattails  along 
the  creek's  edge?  No,  he  was  afraid  of  water 
moccasins.  Maybe  in  the  hollow  oak  on  top 
Lonesome  Mountain?  No,  no,  crazy  Ma 
Jones  with  her  squirrel  gun  had  a  cabin  up 
there. 

Sherman  knit  his  brow  in  deep  reflection. 
"There  just  ain't  any  good  hidin'  places  near 
the  farm,  so  Ah'll  have  to  run  away.  Golly, 
no  more  lawn  mowin,'  no  whippin's,  and  no 
scoldin's!  Ah  could  sneak  around  the  back 
of  the  barn,  crawl  through  the  walnut  trees 
to  the  cellar,  get  some  food,  then  run  round 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  come  out  on  the 
mill  road." 

The  expression  on  his  round  face  was  sul- 
len no  longer,  for  he  was  a  man  of  action 
now,  resolute  and  determined.  Pausing  only 
long  enough  to  grab  a  few  jars  of  blackberry 
jam,  some  pickled  peaches,  and  a  few  other 
nourishing  items  from  the  hillside  cellar 
and  drop  them  in  an  old  laundry  basket  ly- 
ing handy,  he  wound  his  way  to  the  road. 

"Here  Ah  go,"  he  cried  aloud.  "All  the 
way  across  the  state  of  Georgia.  Bet  Ah  even 
get  as  far  as  the  At-lantic  Ocean!" 

The  journey  was  really  a  pleasant  one. 
Little  Harpeth  Creek  ran  along  one  side  of 
the  road,  and  the  willows  on  its  bank  gave 
some  relief  from  the  noon  sun.  Stray  piglets, 
a  few  obnoxious  chickens,  and  an  occasional 
hound-dog  poked  their  heads  through  the 
split-rail  fence  along  the  other  side.  The 
Johnson  grass  and  Jimpson  weeds  were 
prickly  to  his  feet,  so  he  stayed  pretty  much 


Lines  Composed  Upon  the  Occasion  of 
Turning  Lazily  Over  Into  a  Puddle  of  Baby 
Oil  and  Gravel  and  Striking  One's  Hip  Upon 
a  Book  of  Numerous  Long-winded  English 
Poets: 


Cram, 
Damn! 


.  Seymour  Laughon 


in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  dust  was 
warm  and  soft  and  made  pretty  beige  spirals 
in  the  air  when  he  kicked  it. 

But  after  a  while  the  basket  weighed 
heavily  on  his  short  arms.  If  he  carried  it 
with  both  hands,  it  bumped  his  legs,  but  it 
was  almost  too  big  for  just  one  hand.  By 
the  time  he  had  begun  to  push  it  along  the 
ground,  he  saw  that  he  was  practically  to 
the  spring  at  the  foot  of  Lonesome  Moun- 
tain. "Time  for  lunch.  Ah  reckon,"  was  his 
judicious  comment. 

Someone  long  ago  had  built  a  stone  well 
over  this  spring  and  added  a  crude  hand- 
pump.  Sherman  pressed  the  iron  handle  and 
bent  his  head  under  the  ensuing  rush  of  cool 
water.  Then  settling  himself  on  the  mossy 
rocks  at  the  base,  he  seized  a  can  of  water- 
melon preserves.  "Ah,  sure  am  hungry," 
he  kept  repeating  to  himself  as  he  wrenched 
vainly  at  the  lid.  Finally  giving  up,  he  turned 
to  the  grape  jelly,  but  the  top  was  stuck 
tight  on  that  one,  too.  The  pepper  relish 
was  no  better.  And  soaking  in  spring  water 
didn't  help  either. 

Longing  for  the  strong  hand  of  his 
mother,  Sherman  dropped  the  last  jar  back 
in  the  laundry  basket.  The  world  was  still 
against  him.  Shouldering  his  mental  burden 
manfully,  but  leaving  the  canned  food  be- 
hind, he  struck  out  again  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea. 

Twenty  more  yards  and  he  had  traversed 
the  concrete  bridge  spanning  the  Little 
Harpeth.  He  looked  behind  him  rather  re- 
gretfully. It  was  hard  to  leave  home,  friends, 
family.  Stopping  a  minute,  he  decided  to 
survey  the  familiar  countryside  one  last 
time.  It  was  then  that  he  noticed  the  black 
automobile  parked  in  the  myrtle  bushes  at 
the  far  end  of  the  path  leading  to  the  aban- 
doned flour  mill.  Only  one  fender  was  vis- 
ible through  the  leaves,  but  it  was  enough  to 
lure  Sherman  on.  It  was  not  that  he  had 
such  a  passion  for  cars,  it  was  just  that  he 
saw  so  few. 

O-H-I-O,  he  spelled  out  from  the  license 
plate  when  he  came  up  to  it.  "Why,  it's 
some  damn  Yankees,"  he  exclaimed.  "What 

(Contiuned  on  page  19 ) 
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NEW  ENGLANDER? 


Carol  LeVarn 


You're  pretty  average. 

New  Englanders  are  different,  you  insist. 
They're  hard  to  understand;  you  don't 
know  what  they're  thinking;  they  don't  en- 
courage your  friendship.  They're  just  dif- 
ferent from  everybody  else. 

You  read  the  magazines. 

New  Englanders  are  above  all  "quaint." 
They  are  quaint-looking  people  who  live  in 
quaint  Cape  Cod  houses  and  work  at  quaint 
jobs  like  fishing.  They  have  an  odd  sense  of 
humor  and  say  as  little  as  possible.  They 
live  on  baked  beans  and  brown  bread  and 
off  the  tourist  trade. 

You  read  the  real  estate  advertisements  in 
the  Sunday  papers. 

New  England  is  where  one  goes  in  the 
summer  to  fish,  sail,  or  paint  sailboats;  in 
the  winter  to  ski  (if  you're  that  outdoorsy 
type,  that  is)  ;  in  the  fall  to  hunt;  and  in  the 
spring  to  eat  maple  syrup,  unless  of  course 
you're  holding  that  line.  New  England  is 
where  thev  ban  all  the  best  books. 


I'm  a  Vermonter. 

New  Englanders  are  above  all  a  sincere 
and  loyal  people,  I  answer.  They're  a  cau- 
tious people,  slow  to  kindle  a  friendship  and 
slower  to  let  the  spark  die.  And  then  I  tell 
you  about  Prof,  the  gray-haired  man  who 
could  have  been  a  senator.  I  tell  you  about 
the  school  he  teaches  in  the  Champlain  Val- 
ley, where  eighty-six  youngsters  are  crowded 
into  one  room.    He's  happy  there. 

My  father  gave  up  a  city  executive  posi- 
tion to  scrape  out  a  living  on  a  hill  farm. 

New  Englanders  are  an  independent  peo- 
ple. Maybe  that's  because  everything  they 
have  has  come  as  the  result  of  backbreaking 
work.  Once  wrested  from  their  rocky  soil, 
their  crops  belong  to  them  and  no  man  is 
their  better.  And  I  tell  you  about  Joe  Bat- 
tell,  who  disliked  paying  taxes.  When  he 
refused  to  give  his  list  to  the  assessors  one 
year,  his  assessment  was  doubled.    The  next 


morning  Joe  gave  everything  he  owned  to 
charity,  determined  that  they'd  never  get 
any  taxes  from  him.  Joe  Battell  was  a  New 
Englander. 

I  have  spent  Saturday  nights  in  a  general 
store. 

New  England  humor  is  funny.  That's 
because  a  New  Englander  can  laugh  at  him- 
self. Ask  any  schoolboy  what  Ethan  Allen 
said  at  Ticonderoga  and  he'll  promptly  recite 
"Open  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah 
and  the  Continental  Congress."  Ask  a  Ver- 
monter the  same  question  and  he'll  tell  you 
that  what  Ethan,  suffering  from  an  overdose 
of  firewater,  really  said  was  not  nearly  so 
heroic,  but  much  more  pungent. 

And  I  tell  you  another  story  about  Ethan 
and  the  scare  he  got  on  another  night  when 
he  was  suffering  from  an  overdose.  (For  this 
was  not  an  unusual  condition,  you  know.) 
His  long-suffering  wife  had  sent  sheet-clad 
men  to  hide  under  the  bridge  in  wait  for 
Ethan's  return  from  Bennington.  When 
they  jumped  forth  to  confront  him,  thev 
were  greeted  cheerily.  "Be  you  angels,"  said 
Ethan,  "I'm  pleased  to  meet  you.  Be  you 
devils,  come  along  home  with  me.  I  married 
your  sister." 

New  Englanders  are  almost  as  bad  as 
Texans,  you  say. 

"No,"  I  insist.    "Worse." 


ProDoscissy  mphonia 
Seymour  Laughon 

Different  noses 
When  they  blowses 
Blows  in  different  keys. 

If  they  were  blewn 

In  any  tune 

Then  they'd  make  melodies. 
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SHE  WOULD  BE  A  WRITER 


Joan  Hess 


She  would  be  a  writer,  not  a  great  writer, 
but  a  good  one.  The  critics  would  call  her 
books  "sensitive  studies."  The  picture  on 
the  back  of  the  book  jackets  would  reveal 
her  as  a  young  woman,  staring  moodily  and 
mysteriously  into  the  distance,  her  face 
half-shadowed.  A  faint  smile,  sweet,  yet 
knowing,  would  play  upon  her  hps.  Bach- 
rach,  of  course.  Beneath  the  picture  would 
be  a  brief  paragraph.  "Dreda  James  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  not  so  many  years  ago  .  .  . 
She  studied  in  city  schools  .  .  .  attended  a 
small.  Eastern  college,  and  received  her  de- 
gree in  1951  .  .  .  Miss  James  studied  abroad, 
filling  notebooks  with  voluminous  notes 
during  her  travels.  'An  old  habit  of  mine,' 
she  remarks,  'left  over  from  my  college  days 
.  .  .'  Miss  James'  first  novel  was  published 
four  years  ago  and  was  hailed  by  the 
critics  .  .  ." 

She  would  dedicate  herself  to  her  writing, 
typing  slowly  and  carefully  on  the  old,  bat- 
tered portable  which  served  her  so  many 
years.  Her  desk  would  be  large,  and 
crowded  with  notes,  papers,  and  important- 
looking  books.  In  the  corner  would  be  a 
china  mug  of  sharpened  pencils,  a  personal 
whim. 

A  never  ending  stream  of  words  would 
come  from  within  her,  Wolfe-ian  like.  Her 
stories  would  pour  forth.  Often  she  would 
work  late,  too  busy  for  sleep,  and  pore  over 
the  reams  of  paper  crowded  with  scrawled 
writing.  "Did  you  know  that  Dreda  James 
always  writes  her  first  draft  in  longhand?" 
And  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she 
would  drink  steaming  black  coffee  and  eat 
ham  sandwiches  on  Jewish  rye  bread,  thick 
and  crusty.  The  crumbs  would  drop  on  the 
manuscript,  and  she  would  brush  them  away 
carelessly,  leaving  little  finger  smudges  of 
grease  on  the  paper. 

Sometimes,  when  the  going  was  hard,  her 
desk  would  be  littered  with  crumpled  pap- 
ers. She  would  sit  staring  into  space,  little 
thoughts  darting  in  and  out  of  her  mind — 


ever-changing,  elusive — defying  her  to  put 
them  on  paper. 

She  would  suffer  the  pain  of  producing 
the  first  novel.  It  would  be  written  in  time 
stolen  from  her  regular  five-day-a-week  job. 
She  would  hurry  home  at  night,  the  feeling 
of  urgency  within  her  to  be  writing.  She 
would  write  of  all  the  people  she  knew,  and 
they  would  be  indignant  and  then  pleased 
as  they  recognized  themselves  in  the  word 
portraits. 

Months  would  lengthen  into  years.  And 
finally,  she  would  hold  the  plump,  unbound 
sheaf  of  papers  in  her  hand,  and  say,  "It  is 
finished,"  and  throw  it  on  the  desk  with  a 
short  laugh,  hardly  daring  to  believe  it. 
Then  there  would  be  the  weary  wait  for  the 
publishers.  "We  will  consider  it  ...  of 
course,  Hrumph,  there  are  a  few  slight  re- 
visions that  we'd  like  you  to  make  .  .  ."  The 
long  revision,  the  rewriting,  the  weary 
months  again  ...  At  last  it  would  be  ready, 
her  first  brain  child.  A  restrained  design  for 
the  jacket  ...  in  two  colors  .  .  .  and  an  un- 
pretentious green  cloth  binding.  It  would 
come  back  to  her  then,  transformed.  Its 
clean  pages  and  inky  print  smelling  only  as 
a  new  book  can  smell  .  .  .  delicious.  The 
dedication  page  would  read,  "To  my  Par- 
ents," with  a  pithy,  learned  quotation  be- 
low, in  Latin  or  even  Greek. 

The  reviews  of  course  would  be  kind  but 
not  overly  enthusiastic.  "A  fine  first  novel 
.  .  .  The  stuff  of  this  novel  is  old;  yet  Dreda 
James  brings  a  charming  touch  to  it  .  .  . 
Shows  promise  .  .  .  Meant  for  pleasant  read- 
ing .  .  .  One  of  the  best  new  novels  by  young 
authors  .  .  ." 

She  would  autograph  a  few  copies  for  her 
mother's  friends. 

There  would  be  a  publishers'  party.  She 
would  be  overwhelmed  b}'  the  mass  of  near- 
famous  intellectuals  and  would  retire  to  the 
solitude    of    the    penthouse    patio    with    an 

(Co)itiiiiicd  on  page  22) 
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SHOES 


Courtney  Willard 


It  Is  late  afternoon  in  winter  and  the 
fresh-fallen  snow  lies  banked  against  a 
blood-streaked  December  sky.  The  mill 
pond  beside  the  crumbling  barn  is  frozen 
over.  In  early  morning  the  snow  was  cleared 
away  and  now  the  scratches  of  newly  sharp- 
ened blades  etch  a  cobweb  pattern  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice.  Near  the  charred  remains 


of  a  bonfire  dainty  snowbirds  search  busily 
for  scraps.  Around  a  bend  the  pond  meets 
the  main  creek,  and  at  the  junction  a  jagged 
hole,  reflecting  the  sunset,  glares  into  space 
like  a  tear-reddened  eye. 

It  is  late  afternoon  in  winter,  and  in  a 
nearby  farmhouse  a  woman  sobs,  her  hands 
clutching  a  pair  of  small,  brown  shoes. 


The  Dark  Room 
Ann  Van  Norden 

We  cannot  see  clearly. 

We  are  born  with  a  cataract  in  our  best  eye. 

Our  vision  is  grayed. 

Perception  now  to  sunlight  dulled, 

Acceptance  of  it  blinded, 

We  crowd  together. 

Give  us  a  surgeon! 

See  us,  the  sheep  that  crowd 

Into  the  fold  with  stupid  faces. 

Wool  all  snarled  and  dirty! 

Our  leader  claims  today  a  HHell, 

And  gives  himself,  a  white  standard. 

What  of  a  lone  black  sheep  that  died  of  love? 

This  one,  this  white  one,  does  not  understand. 

We  hear  a  clairvoyant  whose  sight  Is  blotted  out: 

A  collar  is  mirrored  to  dazzle  his  eyes. 

h\e  has  pulled  down  the  shade,  and  It  has  caught. 

Oh!  give  us  a  carpenter! 
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RED 

F.  Maupin 

"There's  going  to  be  a  storm  tonight,  I'm 
afraid,  darhng.   The  sky's  all  red." 

There  was  that  voice  again,  gentle  and 
sweet,  sweet  and  gentle.  She  thought, 
they're  right  if  they  say  the  sky  is  red. 
They're  always  right.  And  dark  are  his 
livings  on  the  wake  of  the  storm. 

"Can't  you  speak,  dear?"  The  voice  was 
kind  now,  very  kind.  "Can't  you  say  any- 
thing?— Well,  can't  you  say  something?" 

Can't  you  say  something?  she  thought. 
Certainly  I  can  say  something.  "Certainly  I 
can  say  something,"  she  said. 

"Now,  dearest."  It  was  patient  now;  it 
sometimes  was  patient.  "You  don't  have  to 
ever  go  out  of  the  house  if  you  don't  want 
to.  It's  much  nicer  right  here  at  home,  isn't 
it?  But,  really,  dear,  you've  been  so  much 
quieter  lately — and  I  do  expect  you  to  speak 
to  me  occasionally,  and  .  .  ." 

Speak,  she  thought  dreamily,  speak,  or 
forever  hold  your  peace  .  .  .  ivhoinsoever 
knoiveth  any  reason  why  this  man  and  this 
woman  .  .  .  speak  or  .  .  . 

She  cut  across  the  voice.  "The  cat  came 
home  today.   I  think  it's  having  kittens." 

"That's  nice."  There  now,  the  voice  was 
sweet  again.  But  then  they  usually  were 
sweet.  "You  can  look  after  them;  it'll  give 
you  something  nice  to  do  .  .  ."   It  went  on. 

The  kittens  will  soon  be  born,  she  thought. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  the  storm?  Oh, 
yes,  the  sky.  Then  spoke  the  color  red,  Mine 
is  the  earth,  staining  the  door  of  daytime's 
and  men's  birth  .  .  .  but  love  is  like  a  hard 
red  rose. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  dear?"  It 
beat  against  her  ears.  "Stop  whispering  that 
way!    Stop  it." 

Stop  it,  she  thought.  Of  course,  you 
stop.  She  had  to  attack  this  one  with  logic 
.  .  .  stop  is  red;  it's  go  that's  green.   But  no. 


you  don't  stop,  you  keep  going,  and  it  kills 
you  .  .  .  the  pity  of  it,  lago,  the  pity  .  .  . 

The  voice  was  soft,  soft  as  drowsy  red 
poppies  on  the  wind.  "Wasn't  I  right? 
Aren't  you  happier  here  with  me  than  you 
would  have  been  if  I'd  let  you  run  off  that 
way?" 

Happy?  Long-awaited  happiness,  she 
thought.  My  fingers  are  long,  too.  Could 
you  kill  something  with  your  fingers?  Once 
I  had  a  ring  I  used  to  wear,  with  a  red  stone 
.  .  .  no,  it  was  a  white  stone  .  .  . 

"Of  course,"  the  voice  purred,  sleekly. 
"I  always  knew  you'd  be  happiest  with  me, 
darling.  We  don't  need  anyone  else,  do  we?" 

The  sky  is  red,  she  reflected.  There's  a 
storm — oh,  yes,  they  told  me  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  storm. 

"We  don't  need  anyone  else,  do  we?"  the 
voice  insisted,  insinuated. 

We  .  .  .  no,  they,  it  was  them  .  .  .  no,  it 
was  we,  he  and  I,  she  reasoned  patiently. 

She  got  up  and  moved  quietly  around  be- 
hind her  mother.  Roses  are  red,  and  wine, 
and  love  and  blood.  And  fingernails.  And 
then,  of  course,  so  were  we  .  .  . 


A   Life 


JODY   KUEHNLE 

A  cherished  moment 

Found,  yet  fleeting 

On  to  fullness  and  decline. 
The  tiny  violet  grows  unseen 
Unknown  to  it  that  days  will  pass 
And  cold  white  death  will  claim 
It  Into  nothingness,  unless 
When  to  the  earth  returning 
It  foresees  another  Spring. 

The  thing  created. 
Space  to  render  less, 
Perceives  reality. 
Passing  into  timelessness. 
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Colonel  Jack's  Love  Letters 


G.  Maupin 


About  a  month  after  her  son  Bob  had 
gone  away  to  college,  Jeanne  Held  decided 
to  clean  out  the  old  chest  of  drawers  in  his 
room.  Because  after  all,  she  decided,  there's 
no  use  letting  things  accumulate  forever, 
and  anyway  he'll  have  outgrown  most  of  his 
old  junk  by  the  time  he  comes  home  Christ- 
mas. 

Even  so,  she  felt  terribly  prying  as  she 
opened  the  bottom  drawer  and  gazed  down 
at  an  accumulation  of  old  letters,  notebooks, 
and  unneatly  folded  summer  sweat  shirts 
which  lined  it.  I  wonder  if  I  should  have 
said  something  about  this  to  him  before  he 
left,  she  wondered.  It  isn't  as  though  we 
were  very  close,  as  some  mothers  and  sons 
are.  I  guess  we  never  have  been,  at  least 
since  his  father's  death.  Heavens,  but  that's 
been  a  long  time.  Eight  years  is  a  very  long 
time  if  you're  very,  very  lonely. 

She  glanced  across  the  room  at  the  full- 
length  mirror  fastened  to  the  door.  Eight 
years,  she  thought  appraisingly.  No,  I  don't 
think  I've  aged  that  much;  why,  I'm  not 
even  forty  yet.  The  head  in  the  mirror 
shook  as  hers  did,  making  the  light  glitter 
on  the  bun  of  curly  auburn  hair,  tied  back 
from  the  face  with  a  scrap  of  ribbon.  She 
turned  back  to  her  work.  I'll  just  dust  the 
letters,  she  decided,  and  then  put  them  back. 
They  were  all  from  her,  she  noticed, 
glancing  at  the  creamy,  thick  paper  with 
the  pale  blue  monogram.  He  had  been  away 
from  home  in  London  for  almost  a  year  aft- 
er his  father's  death,  visiting  his  grand- 
mother, and  she  had  tried  to  write  him 
regularly. 

But  he's  old  enough  now  to  be  getting 
mail  from  the  girls,  she  thought,  guiltily 
glancing  over  the  folded  sheets  for  a  glimpse 
of  some  unfamiliar  notepaper.  But  then, 
Bob  had  always  said  he  didn't  like  girls,  and 
he  never  would.  For  years  she  had  been 
trying  to  laugh  him  out  of  it,  but,  although 
he  sometimes  went  to  parties,  he  never  took 
a  girl  out  in  the  evening.    He  said  women 


weren't  trustworthy,  wherever  he  got  that 
idea.  He  spent  much  too  much  of  his  time 
reading. 

But  maybe  it'll  be  different  at  the  uni- 
versity, she  thought  hopefully,  lifting  out 
the  pile  of  battered  notebooks.  Maybe  he'll 
meet  some  really  nice  girl;  I  want  him  to 
marry,  not  to  live  alone.  He'll  never  know 
how  lonely  I  was  that  first  year  after  his 
father  died.  She  turned  her  attention  to  the 
notebooks  then,  wondering  if  she  dared 
throw  them  out.  They  took  up  so  much 
space.  She  decided  to  leaf  through  them 
and  leave  the  ones  that  looked  important.  A 
grown  boy  in  Oxford  wouldn't  want  to 
come  home  to  so  much  childish  trash. 

She  opened  the  one  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  first.  In  a  scribbled,  boyish  hand,  the 
first  page  bore  the  following  scrawl — 
"Diary.  Robert  H.  Held.  August,  1937." 
Why,  that  was  the  summer  he  spent  in  Lon- 
don with  his  grandmother.  She  smiled  af- 
fectionately. Wasn't  her  son  a  little  young 
in  '37  to  be  keeping  a  diary!  He  couldn't 
have  been  more  than  eleven.  It  seemed  to 
her,  who  always  thought  of  herself  as  a 
vigorous,  outgoing  person,  like  an  awfully 
introverted  thing  for  an  eleven-year-old  to 
do.  Almost  involuntarily,  she  turned  the 
page. 

"August  2.  I  have  decided  to  keep  a  diary 
because  all  the  really  interesting  people  I 
read  about  like  Captain  Kidd  and  Jane  Eyre 
kept  diaries,  and  anyway  there's  nothing 
else  much  to  do  around  here.  I  mentioned 
it  once  to  Grandma  and  she  said  don't  be 
silly  because  I  read  too  much  anyway  and  go 
around  looking  serious  and  using  big  words. 
I  wish  Mother  would  send  for  me  to  come 
home.  I  told  Grandma  I  didn't  want  to  leave 
London  and  come  out  here  to  this  silly  little 
beach  because  there's  nobody  my  age  to 
play  with,  and  as  I  said  there's  nothing  to 
do  but  mess  around  in  the  sand,  because 
Grandma  won't  let  me  go  in  swimming,  as 
she  says  I'm  weak  and  sickly  hke  my  father. 
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but  I  don't  think  I  am.  There's  only  one 
other  house  around  here  that  has  anybody 
living  in  it,  but  he's  a  grown-up  and  hasn't 
any  children,  and  anyway  Grandma  says  I 
shouldn't  talk  to  him,  because  he  spends  all 
his  time  drinking,  and  is  very  dissolute.  But 
then  Grandma  calls  anybody  she  doesn't  like 
dissolute.  Anyway  I  haven't  got  anything 
to  do,  so  I  wish  I  could  go  back  to  London, 
or  else  go  home." 

She  was  touched  by  the  obvious  appeal  in 
this  scribbling;  she  knew  what  it  was  like  to 
be  lonely.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  have  sent  him 
away  for  so  long,  she  thought,  but  I  guess  it 
was  just  as  well.  It  took  me  some  time  to  get 
adjusted,  to  Robert's  death  and  everything. 
She  turned  to  the  next  page  of  the  "diary." 
Dear  Heaven,  she  thought,  I'm  sorry  if  I'm 
doing  the  wrong  thing  in  reading  Bob's  pri- 
vate diary,  but  I  hardly  know  him  anymore, 
and  I  certainly  don't  understand  him.  He's 
all  I  have  left.  Surely  there's  no  harm  in 
trying  to  get  to  know  him. 

"August  8."  (read  the  next  entry.)  "At 
last   something   kind   of   interesting's   hap- 
pened, because  I  certainly  didn't  pick  a  very 
exciting  place  to  be  writing  a  diary  about. 
Well,  anyway,  I  met  our  neighbor,  and  I 
like  him  even  if  he  is  a  grown-up.  I  guess 
I'm  sort  of  homesick  and  imagining  it,  but 
it  really  seems  like  I've  seen  him  before  some- 
place and  I  think  it  was  at  home,  so  I  figured 
maybe  he  was  a  friend  of  Daddy's  or  Mum- 
my's, so  there  really  wasn't  any  harm  in  just 
saying,  "Good  Morning."   He  was  down  on 
the   beach  when   I  went   down   there   this 
morning  and  Grandma  couldn't  have  been 
right  about  his  drinking  all  the  time,  be- 
cause he  wasn't  drinking  then,  he  was  going 
in  swimming.    So  I  said  "Good  morning," 
and  he  said,  "Good  morning,  may  I  intro- 
duce myself,"  and  he  told  me  his  name,  but 
just  then  a  very  big  wave  broke,  and  I  didn't 
get  it.  He  said  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Army, 
but  he  was  retired.   I'll  have  to  hunt  up  "re- 
tired" in  the  dictionary.    Well,  I  said  I  was 
Bobby  Held,  and  he  held  out  his  hand,  and 
said,  "How  do  you  do.  Bob,"  and  then  we 
shook  hands,  and  I  felt  so  grown-up,  and 
then  he  dived  into  the  water.    I  was  sort  of 
worried  about  him,  because  it  was  awfully 


rough,  so  I  sat  down  to  watch  and  pretty 
soon  he  came  out.  I  guess  he's  more  than  six 
feet  tall,  and  looks  a  lot  like  John  Barrymore, 
what  Daddy'd  call  "splendid-looking."  We 
got  to  talking,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing  at  such  an  awful  little  beach,  when  he 
was  a  grown-up  and  could  go  anywhere  he 
wanted.  I  was  afraid  I'd  been  rude  but  he 
laughed  and  said  he  guessed  he'd  come  here 
to  get  away  from  all  the  women  and  other 
people  he  knew  and  get  some  peace.  I  didn't 
think  that  was  much  of  a  reason,  but  I 
didn't  tell  him  so.  Anyway,  he  said  it  was 
rather  quiet  here  for  me,  wasn't  it,  and  if  I 
wanted  to,  I  could  come  and  call  any  time. 
That's  what  he  said,  "Come  and  call"  just 
like  I  were  Daddy  or  somebody.  I  just  don't 
think  I'd  better  say  anything  about  all  this 
to  Grandma,  as  she's  sort  of  narrow-minded, 
so  when  she  asked  at  supper  if  I'd  had  a  nice 
time,  I  said  yes,  and  that's  the  truth." 

Jeanne  smiled,  silently  agreeing  with  her 
son's  opinion  that  her  mother  was  indeed, 
"sort  of  narrow-minded."  He's  a  clever  lit- 
tle thing,  she  thought.  I  don't  guess  mothers 
realize  how  observing  their  children  are  at 
that  age.  By  now  she  was  fascinated  by  the 
little  book,  even  though  she  still  felt  rather 
like  an  eavesdropper  on  a  private  conversa- 
tion. The  next  two  entries  were  short,  one 
about  a  storm,  and  the  other  about  a  shop- 
ping trip  to  the  village.  The  next  concerned 
the  interesting  stranger. 

"August  15.  Well,  I  just  got  so  bored  this 
afternoon  that  I  waited  until  Grandma  was 
taking  her  nap,  and  then  I  went  over  to  the 
house  across  the  way,  and  he  was  out  in  the 
back  garden  lying  in  a  deck  chair  in  the 
sun,  and  he  got  up  when  I  came  through 
the  gate,  and  said,  "It's  nice  to  see  you.  Bob, 
I  was  just  beginning  to  feel  a  little  lonely 
myself,  and  how  about  a  spot  of  tea."  And 
I  said,  "Why,  yes,  thank  you,  sir,"  but  he 
said  don't  call  him  sir.  I  was  surprised,  and 
said,  "Why  not,"  because  I  always  call  Dad- 
dy sir — that  is,  I  used  to,  because  I've  got 
to  keep  in  mind  Daddy  died  so  I  can  be 
'specially  nice  to  Mummy,  Grandma  said — . 
He  said  to  call  him  Jack,  this  man  did,  but 
I  asked  "What  about  Mr.  Jack  or  Uncle 
Jack,"   because   just  Jack  sounded   sort  of 
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disrespectful.  Well,  he  laughed,  and  said, 
"Heavens,  that  made  him  feel  old,"  and  that 
surprised  me  a  lot  because  he  is  about  as  old 
as  Daddy,  and  I  told  him  so.  I  really  don't 
think  he  liked  that  much,  but  he  suggested, 
"Let's  compromise,  and  you  call  me  Colonel 
Jack."  So  I  compromised  and  said  that 
would  be  fine,  and  he  went  in  to  get  the  tea. 
(I  suppose  I'm  writing  an  awful  lot  about 
him,  but  after  all,  nothing  else  is  going  on 
around  here  and  if  you  are  keeping  a  diary, 
you've  got  to  write  something.) 

So  pretty  soon  he  came  back  with  the  tea, 
and  we  both  drank  some  and  it  wasn't  bad 
tea.  So  I  observed  that  since  he  could  cook 
so  well  there  really  wasn't  any  point  in  his 
ever  getting  married.  And  he  chuckled  at 
that  and  said  he  was  glad  because  he  didn't 
plan  to  get  married  anyway,  because  women 


talk  all  the  time,  and  they  chase  after  you 
and  write  you  letters  too,  just  because  you 
look  good  in  a  uniform.  I'd  never  seen  him 
in  a  uniform,  so  of  course  I  wouldn't  know 
about  that. 

And  then  he  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to 
do  when  I'd  "finished  my  education,"  not 
"when  I  grew  up."  So  I  said  I'd  like  to  work 
in  a  bank,  like  my  Daddy  used  to,  only  he'd 
been  sick  for  a  long  time.  And  he  said  may- 
be that  would  be  all  right  for  me  but,  he 
being  himself,  it  would  seem  dull  to  him. 
For  the  next  hour  he  told  me  about  what  he 
did  when  he  was  an  Army  officer  in  India, 
and  it  all  sounded  awfully  adventurous,  so 
now  I've  changed  my  mind  and  I  don't 
guess  I  want  to  work  in  a  bank  any  more. 

(Couii)iucd  on  page  2}) 


Not  nine 
Dean  MacCoy 


You   W^ere  i 


I  saw  you  lie  along  the  wayside, 

A  beaten  man,  wearied  by  the  eternal  push 

Of  forces,  so  far  greater  than  your  shallow  soul 

Could  ever  hope  to  overcome. 

What  sucked  you  down, 

Into  the  polluted  dust  of  ages? 

Was  the  responsibility  of  your  bones  too  great; 

Or  did  your  tragic  heart  crash  finally  down 

Into  the  dirt  contained  of  many  powdered  beings? 

Your  soul  was  hollow;  and  the  universe 

Fell  upon  you  and  smashed  you  down — 

A  vagrant  on  the  ragged  road  of  eternity. 

You!  do  not  try  to  weep  or  sigh; 

For,  incapable  of  such  human  emotions 

Your  soul  must  lie  dispassionate. 

Allowing  itself  to  crumble  in  the  dust. 

And  disintegrate  to  a  state  of  nothingness. 

Be  still,  and  do  not  try  to  rise; 

For  once  the  soul  knows  sleep,  it  dies. 

And  will  not  wake  again. 

Within  your  breast  there  was  no  hope, 

No  love,  no  happiness,  no  gaiety  or  joy. 

And  now  your  spirit  is  but  a  particle 

Of  dust,  blown  to  the  place  of  the  lost. 
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Prayer 

Mary  Littlejohn 

May  those  who  once  loved  me 
Sleep  peacefully,  forgetting  me. 

May  those  who  loved  me  less, 
Forgive  me  bitterness. 

May  each  who  was  my  friend 
Forgive  that  friendship's  end. 

Into  tomorrow, 
Into  the  day  that  Is  dawning. 
May  those  I  betrayed 
Walk  unafraid  .  .  . 


Awakening 

Barbara  Reich 

I  can  believe  In  a  million  things; 

In  stars  and  sweet  legends, 

In  cloud-forms  and  kings. 

For  yesterday  morning  In  dawn's  chilly  glow, 

I  saw  a  white  crocus  bloom  in  the  snow. 

I  can  believe  In  a  thousand  sighs; 

In  the  tears  of  a  lover. 

Bidding  good-bye. 

For  yesterday  evening  my  heart  was  set  free, 

By  the  song  of  a  robin  on  a  bare,  black  tree. 


To  ine  Atlantic 

Barbara  Reich 

The  Ocean  Is  a  mistress  of  many  moods; 
Serenely  scorning 

all  convention. 
She  can  be  azure: 

calm,  innocent,  and  pure. 
She  makes  the  artist 
Seize 

His  brush  to  paint 
The  tender  nature  of  her  soul. 
She  can  be  royal: 

Trailing  an  ermine  robe, 

Reminding  man 
Of  his  subjection  to  her  will. 
She  can  be  warlike. 
And  the  steel-gray  fury 

of  a  stormy  day. 
Betrays 

Her  violent  passions. 
She  can  be  gentle; 

as  with  lace-cuffed  fingers 
She  softly  strokes  the  shore. 
Although  she  has  no  master. 
Night 

Remains  her  favorite  suitor. 
Aware 

of  her  vanity 
hHe  dresses  her  in  silver 

from  the  moon's  most  precious  gleams. 
And  spatters  her  with  diamonds 
From  his  own  private  collection  of  stars. 
And  she  appears  most  beautiful  to  alL 
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DANNY   BOY 

(Continued  from  page  5 ) 

"That  your  girl?"  he  asked,  just  a  trifle 
too  heartily.  "She's  a  good-lookin'  one,  she 
is! 

"But  if  yon  conic  uhcu  all  the  flouers  are 
dying, 
And  I  am  dead,  as  well  I  then  may  be, 
Then  come  and  find  the  place  where  1  am 

lying  .  .  . 
And  kneel — and  say  .  .  .  a  last  farewell  to 
me  ..." 
She  wasn't  dead,  of  course.  And  he  couldn't 
kneel  .  .  .  would  never  kneel  again.  And 
then  it  was  she  who  was  the  one  that  said 
the  last  farewell. 

He  wrote  and  told  her  about  it,  of  course. 

He  heard  from  her  when  he  got  to  the 
little  hospital  in  the  States.  She  was  coming 
up  to  see  him.  It  was  over  seven  hundred 
miles,  but  she  was  coming  up  to  see  him. 

The  nurse  told  him  not  to  put  the  blanket 
over  him  in  the  chair.  "She'll  get  a  shock,  of 
course,  but  she'll  get  over  it  soon  enough." 

She  came  in  with  her  mother,  slowly, 
hesitantly. 

He  saw  her  first. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  said  softly.  It  was  all  he 
could  say. 

Then  she  saw  him.    "Dan!" 

Her  face  went  perfectly  white  as  he 
watched  her.  All  the  color  drained  from  her 
cheeks,  and  her  lips  were  rigid  in  a  straight, 
thin  line. 

His  heart  went  out  to  her.  He  had  for- 
gotten about  himself.    He  was  glad  to  see 
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her.    "Sweetheart.    Come  here."    His  voice 
was  quiet,  and  steady. 

She  came  over  to  him  very  slowly,  stum- 
bling. She  kept  her  eyes  fastened  on  him, 
where  his  legs  had  been,  and  did  not  speak. 

"I  know.  I  don't  look  very  pretty  right 
now."  He  tried  to  give  her  the  old  grin,  but 
somehow  it  wouldn't  come. 

She  dragged  her  eyes  up  to  his  face.  Her 
eyes  were  very  wide. 

"Don't  you  know  me?"  he  asked,  still 
softly,  but  his  heart  had  begun  to  race  inside 
of  him.  "Don't  you  know  me?  I'm  Dan 
Revers  .  .  ."  He  held  out  his  hands,  which 
were  whole.    "I  missed  you,"  he  said. 

She  shrank  back. 

He  was  almost  pleading  now.  "Darling. 
Don't  mind  so  much.  These  medicos — they 
can  do  'most  anything.  I  can  get  me  some 
more  legs — I'll  be  able  to  walk  some  day, 
and  work,  and  take  care  of  you  all  right.  I'll 
be  able  to  take  care  of  you  .  .  ." — she  had 
not  taken  the  outstretched  hands,  so  he  let 
them  fall  again — "don't  mind  .  .  ." 

And  then  she  spoke.    But  not  to  him. 

Suddenly  she  turned.  "Mother!"  she  cried. 
Her  voice  was  strained  and  high-pitched. 
"Mother!" 

She  ran  and  threw  herself  on  her  mother. 

"Take  me  home!"  she  wailed.  "I  don't 
ever  want  to  see  him  again!  Take  me  home! 
Take  me  home!  I  don't  ever  want  to  see  him 
again!    I  don't  ever — want — to  see — him — 


again 


"And  I  shall  hear,  though  soft  you  tread 
above  me  .  .  . 
And  all  my  grave  will  ivarmer  .  .  .  siveeter 

...be... 
And  you  will  kneel .  .  .  and  tell  me  that  you 
.  .  .  love  me  .  .  ." 

"Turn  it  off!"  he  screamed.  "Turn  that 
radio  off!  My  God,  somebody  turn  that 
radio  off!" 

He  heard  footsteps  in  the  hall.  They  were 
coming.    But   they  were   coming   too   late. 

"And  1  shall  ivait  in  hope  .  .  ."  the  music 
mourned,  ".  .  .  until  you  come  .  .  .  to  me!" 
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MARCHING  THROUGH   GEORGIA 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

are  they  doin'  down  here  in  Georgia!"  His 
tone  was  more  indignant  than  curious.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  must  have  been  inquisitive,  for, 
roUing  his  jeans  up  farther,  he  sloshed 
through  the  millpond  and  clambered  round 
the  idle  water  wheel  up  into  the  musty  pack- 
aging room. 

No  strangers  were  evident,  since,  as  Sher- 
man had  expected,  they  were  in  the  brick 
house  adjoining  the  mill.  He  crouched  at 
the  intervening  door,  and  through  a  conven- 
ient crack,  he  could  see  three  men  huddled 
over  a  pile  of  something  on  a  table.  One  of 
them  turned  away  for  an  instant,  just  long 
enough  for  Sherman  to  glimpse  the  stacks 
of  paper  money  they  were  eagerly  counting. 
A  gasp  tore  through  his  rotund  little  form 
and  set  him  rocking  on  his  heels.  He  had  lit- 
erally never  seen  more  than  twenty  dollars 
at  one  time  all  his  life,  and  the  sound  of  the 
tall  fellow's  monotonous  "fifty-eight  thou- 
sand-five hundred,  fifty-eight  thousand-six 
hundred"  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  But 
the  greatest  shock  was  yet  to  come.  No 
sooner  had  the  men  reached  sixty  thousand 
than  one  of  them  pulled  out  a  small,  blue- 
black  automatic  and  laid  it  on  the  table  by 
the  money.  This  was  quite  a  change  from 
the  Lee's  old  hunting  rifle,  and  Sherman 
realized  the  difference  in  the  guns'  motives. 
His  face  grew  quite  pasty  under  the  orangish 
freckles;  and  his  hair,  had  it  been  less 
tangled,  would  undoubtedly  have  stood  on 
end.  Sherman  swallowed  spasmodically  and 
rubbed  his  sweaty  palms.  He  had  known 
that  black  sedan  was  up  to  no  good. 

The  men  had  begun  to  store  the  green- 
backs away  in  a  capacious  leather  satchel; 
the  two  in  blue  serge  placing  them  inside 
and  the  tall  one  in  green  pin-stripes  holding 
the  mouth  of  the  bag  open.  By  the  time 
they  had  finished,  Sherman's  stomach  was 
doing,  not  flip-flops,  but  sickening  contrac- 
tions like  a  deflating  balloon.  Trying  des- 
perately to  conjure  up  enough  nerve  to 
crawl  away,  he  clenched  and  unclenched  his 
fists,  bit  and  licked  his  lips,  and  stared 
hypnotically  through  the  crack.  His  brain 


told  him  they  were  robbers,  his  heart  told 
him  they  were  evil,  and  his  soul  told  him 
they  were  fascinating. 

"Well,  boys,  twenty  grand  apiece  isn't  a 
bad  night's  work.  Too  bad  this  hole  was  the 
first  place  we've  had  time  to  count  it."  The 
tone  was  evident  both  of  satisfaction  and 
extreme  fatigue. 

"Yeah,"  countered  another  one.  "From 
the  First  National  in  Columbus  to  the  back- 
woods of  Georgia  is  a  damn  long  pull.  But 
you  were  pretty  sharp  to  spot  this  place." 

"I  figured  the  mill  must  be  out  o'  use, 
with  nothing  but  a  measly  path  leading  to 
it." 

"Let's  shut  up  these  congratulations 
right  now  and  get  some  plans  made."  The 
tall  guy  was  impatient.  "Those  cops  are  hot 
on  our  tail.  That  last  highway  patrol  car 
was  breathing  down  our  necks  till  we  foxed 
'em  and  cut  off  on  this  back  road.  Do  you 
still  want  to  try  for  Savannah?" 

Sherman  gulped  deeply.  Savannah!  That 
was  the  very  place  he  was  headed!  In  his  ex- 
excitement  he  lost  his  balance  and  tumbled 
noisily  from  a  squatting  position  to  his  more 
customary  prone  one. 

The  thieves  looked  round  wildly,  then 
rushed  concertedly  for  cover.  Silence 
reigned  for  a  moment,  while  all  four  quaked 
in  terror.  Finally  a  slightly  cracked  "Show 
yourself"  issued  from  the  tall  robber.  Fur- 
ther silence.  Feeling  it  necessary  to  assert 
himself  further,  the  speaker  crept  warily 
toward  the  door  to  the  mill,  with  a  com- 
manding gesture  to  the  other  two  to  follow 
him,  and  not  forgetting  the  blue-black  auto- 
matic. Sherman  no  longer  stared  through 
the  crack,  but  his  trembling  body  felt  every 
vibration  of  the  approaching  men's  cautious 
footsteps,  which,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
other  side  of  the  door,  halted  and  paused  for 
an  aching  instant  until  the  door  was  flung 
open  violently,  and  the  three  criminals  gazed 
with  open  mouths  at  Sherman's  prostrate 
form. 

"Please  don't  kill  me,"  he  blubbered.  "Ah 
ain't  heard  a  thing,  not  even  about  the  sixty 
thousand  .  .  ." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  skeptically. 
The  tall  leader  bent  down  and  jerked  Sher- 
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man  up  by  his  red  plaid  collar,  until  his 
snub  nose  almost  touched  that  of  the  auto- 
matic. "Listen  kid,  you're  gonna  be  sorry 
for  snooping  around  here. — It  looks  like 
we'll  have  to  take  him  with  us  to  Savannah, 
boys."  Sherman's  heart  leaped.  Maybe  he 
wouldn't  have  to  walk  all  the  way  after  all. 
"We  can  get  rid  of  him  easy  there.  A  coun- 
try kid  like  this  won't  even  be  identified." 
Sherman  gulped  again,  and  his  heart  sank 
lower  than  his  stomach.  Visions  of  a  bale- 
footed,  blue-jeaned  body  lying  motionless  in 
some  city  sewer  rose  unbeckoned  into  his 
head.  He  thought  of  his  mother's  high- 
pitched  voice  and  hefty  arm.  If  only  she 
were  here  to  protect  him! 

Yet  forces  stronger  than  Mrs.  Lee  were 
working  in  his  behalf;  for  after  casually 
glancing  out  the  window,  one  of  the  robbers 
shouted  furiously,  as  he  glimpsed  two  cream 
and  black  cars  rapidly  descending  a  not  so 
distant  hill:  "They  must  be  following  our 
tracks.  We're  probably  the  first  car  in 
months  that's  come  over  these  dusty  roads!" 

"What'U  we  do.  Chief?"  the  underlings 
yelped  in  chorus. 

The  leader  was  hard  pressed.  "The  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  use  this  kid  as  a  hostage. 
We'll  tell  the  cops  if  they  don't  let  us 
through,  we'll  shoot  him.  They  fall  for  that 
every  time." 

"Ah  k-know  where  you  all  can  hide  till 
the  po-lice  g-go  way."  Sherman's  voice  had 
acquired  a  range  of  at  least  two  octaves. 
"Theix's  an  old  c-cabin  on  top  Lonesome 
Mountain  where  they'll  never  find  you. 
Y-you  can  hide  the  car  in  the  middle  of  the 
pine  trees  too." 

The  thieves  looked  at  Sherman  with 
dawning  hope.  "How  do  you  get  there, 
kid?" 

"You  follow  this  mill  path  down  farther. 
Then  you  come  to  the  other  bridge  over  the 
creek.  It  goes  into  a  road  back  o'  the  moun- 
tain, but  there's  another  hid  by  bushes  that 
goes  up  the  mountain."  Sherman  had  re- 
gained a  little  savoir  faire. 

"This  road  that  don't  go  up  the  moun- 
tain— is  it  dirt  or  asphalt?" 

"Asphalt,"  promptly  answered  Sherman. 


"Boys,  that's  perfect!"  A  new  note  of 
jubilance  heightened  the  leader's  tones.  "The 
cops  won't  be  able  to  see  our  tracks,  so 
they'll  think  we've  gone  on  down  the 
asphalt  road!  Come  on,  let's  get  out  of 
here." 

Dragging  Sherman  with  them,  they  ran 
back,  grabbed  the  bag  of  money,  stampeded 
out  the  door  of  the  house  and  over  to  the 
car,  and  piled  in,  Sherman  in  the  back  seat 
between  two  of  his  captors. 

It  required  mere  moments  to  race  down 
the  path,  over  the  bridge,  and,  pausing  long 
enough  for  Sherman  to  point  it  out,  up  the 
mountain  road. 

Lonesome  Mountain  was  actually  no  peak 
at  all,  but  only  a  fairly  elevated  promontory. 
So  it  was  not  long  before  the  black  sedan 
was  rattling  around  in  the  grove  of  Georgia 
pines  on  its  top,  headed  for  the  dilapidated 
shack,  euphemistically  termed  a  cabin.  Just 
as  the  car  pidled  within  close  shooting  range, 
the  robbers'  little  guide  ducked  hurriedly  on 
the  floor.  He  was  none  too  soon,  for  volleys 
from  the  famous  squirrel  gun  began  to  pour 
from  one  open  window  to  the  next.  The 
robbers  shrieked  in  dismay,  and  the  black 
sedan  violently  embraced  a  pine  tree. 

"Good  old  Ma  Jones,"  whispered  Sher- 
man. 

"Hands  up,  ye  pack  o'  no  good  varmints! 
What  do  ye  mean  by  trespassin'  on  mah 
property?"  The  old  hag's  unkempt  mane 
and  toothless  mouth  were  as  frightening  as 
her  musket,  as  she  hurried  over  to  the  car. 
"Don't  you  move  a  muscle  with  that  gun, 
mister,  or  Ah'Il  shoot  ye  dead." 

"You  remember  me,  Ma  Jones — don't 
you?"  Sherman  was  not  exactly  sure  of  him- 
self. "It's  Sherman  Lee,  Miz  Lee's  boy,  from 
down  by  the  mill  road." 

"Why  Sherman,  what  are  ye  doin'  with 
these  men?"  Ma  Jones's  voice  softened  some- 
what. 

"They  kidnaped  me.  Ma  Jones.  They're 
robbers,  and  here  come  the  po-lice  to  get 
them!   They  must  have  heard  the  shots." 

Sure  enough,  automobiles  could  already  be 
heard  approaching  the  top.   The  old  wom- 
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an's  squirrel  gun  served  as  more  than  ade- 
quate guard,  until  the  police  grandly  ar- 
rived to  handcuff  the  bank  robbers  and  take 
over  the  precious  leather  satchel.  Sherman 
explained  himself,  verified  by  Ma  Jones  as 
to  his  family,  and  was  escorted  home  in  a 
patrol  car,  leaving  the  black  sedan  with  its 
pine  tree  for  the  time  being,  and  Ma  Jones 
with  her  squirrel  gun.  "Most  people  Ah've 
seen  in  twenty  years,"  she  muttered  disgust- 
edly as  she  watched  the  proceedings. 

The  tall  robber  in  the  green  pin-stripes 
was  no  less  disgruntled.  "Gimme  the  big  city 
and  cops  anytime,"  he  was  heard  to  mumble 
as  he  climbed  into  another  patrol  car. 
"Georgia,  dirt  roads,  little  boys,  old  women. 
Phooey." 

Sherman  meanwhile  was  enjoying  his 
triumphal  progress  towards  the  Lee  farm. 
The  police  evidently  considered  him  a  hero, 
and  his  mother  no  less,  for  she  received  him 
into  her  ample  arms  with  more  affection 
than  he  could  remember.  "Oh,  mah  poor 
little  baby,"  she  moaned,  "kidnapped  and 
almost  killed  by  criminals.  Ah'll  never  fuss 
at  you  again  for  bein'  lazy!  Ah  felt  so  bad 
when  you  didn't  come  back  with  the  egg. 
Ah  went  all  up  and  down  the  road  looking 
for  you,  cause  Ah  thought  you'd  run  off." 

Sherman  recalled  his  march  to  the  sea,  but 
the  prospect  was  no  longer  alluring.  "Don't 
be  silly.  Mama,"  he  explained.  "Ah  went  out 
to  the  road  to  see  how  much  grass  Ah  had  to 
cut  before  Ah  went  to  get  your  egg,  and 
those  horrible  men  came  along  and  grabbed 
me." 

"Oh,  Sherman,"  his  mama  was  very  con- 
trite. "Ah  knew  you  wouldn't  run  away." 
She  embraced  him  tenderly,  then  suddenly 
drew  back  and  stared  at  him.  "Sherman 
Lee,  there's  just  one  thing  Ah  want  to 
know.  How  did  my  laundry  basket  full  of 
my  best  canned  goods  get  down  by  the 
mountain  spring?" 


*     *     *     * 
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SHE   WOULD   BE   A   WRITER 

(Continued  from  page  1 1  ) 

anchovy  canape  and  a  gingerly  held  cock- 
tail. "And  you  are  .  .  .?"  a  male  voice  would 
say  from  the  lengthening  evening  shadows. 
"Dreda  James,"  she  would  supply.  "Oh  .  .  . 
Yes."  The  answer  would  come  a  little  too 
quickly.  "What  iias  the  title  of  your 
book?"  And  her  feet  would  hurt,  and  she 
would  suddenly  want  to  go  home. 

If  the  public  liked  her  book  it  might  make 
the  best  seller  list.  And  it  would  be  time  to 
begin  work  on  her  second  novel.  A  historical 
background  this  time,  laid  in  the  time  of 
William  of  Orange.  She  would  spend 
months  doing  research  in  the  library  on 
Forty-second  Street.  People  would  wonder 
about  the  intense  young  woman  carrying 
the  battered  portfolio. 

She  knew  how  she  would  begin  her  books 
...  in  well  wrought,  finely  polished  sen- 
tences, restrained;  carefully  weighed. 
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Chapter  One 

There  were  shadows  on  the  mountains. 
Long  and  dark,  throwing  the  ridges  into 
stark  relief.  Caroline  raised  a  hand  to  her 
brow  to  shield  her  eyes  from  the  sun  .  .  . 

The  sun  coming  through  the  starched 
curtains  was  harsh  and  bright.  Lydia 
stretched  lazily  in  the  four-poster  bed,  ten- 
tatively opening  one  eye,  and  then  the 
other  .  .  . 

The  door  closed  with  a  decisive  click.  It 
was  over.  Gerald  Marbury  tilted  his  Hom- 
burg  a  bit  too  rakishly,  gave  his  walking- 
stick  a  devil-may-care  twirl,  and  walked 
down  the  path,  neatly  bordered  with  hya- 
cinths.   "Brave,  blue  flags,"  he  thought  .  .  . 

Oh,  yes.  She  would  be  a  writer.  And 
she  chewed  on  her  pencil,  and  wrapped  her 
feet  around  the  chair  rungs.  The  notebook 
page  was  clean,  virginal  before  her.  With 
sudden  inspiration,  she  wrote  in  a  still- 
childish  hand,  "Chapter  One."  And  her 
gaze  slipped  into  the  distance,  out  to  the 
green  playing  field,  where  the  girls'  hockey 
tunics  were  bright  splashes  of  color. 
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COLONEL   JACK'S   LOVE    LETTERS 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

So  I  told  him  he'd  had  a  wonderful  life,  and 
he  said  he  guessed  it  wasn't  so  bad,  taking 
it  by  and  large. 

But  I'd  been  sort  of  worrying  about 
something,  so  I  asked  him,  and  I  hope  I 
wasn't  too  impertinent.  I  asked  him  if  he 
liked  women,  and  he  laughed  and  said, 
"Wouldn't  life  be  dull  without  them,  but 
he  guessed  he  didn't  really  like  them  much 
because  they  weren't  trustworthy."  Well,  I 
just  knew  he  wouldn't  like  Grandma  if  he 
m.et  her,  but  that  isn't  the  reason.  But  T 
knew  he'd  like  Mummy,  and  maybe  she'd 
change  his  opinion  because  you  can  always 
count  on  her  to  do  the  right  thing.  I  told 
him  I  wished  she'd  come  down  because  he'd 
just  love  her  as  she's  always  awfully  trust- 
worthy, and  she's  pretty  too.  And  he  smiled 
and  said  he  certainly  did  wish  he  knew  her, 
because  he  hadn't  thought  the  same  woman 
could  be  both  and  he  hadn't  known  any  of 
that  kind.  So  I  started  to  ask  him  what 
kind  he  did  know,  but  that  sounded  rather 
rude  so  I  didn't.  Well,  we  talked  a  little 
bit  longer,  and  he's  read  such  an  awful  lot 
and  done  such  an  awful  lot — Daddy  just 
never  would  talk  to  me  like  that.  And  then 
the  shadows  started  getting  long,  so  I  said 
I'd  better  be  running  along.  He  told  me  he'd 
enjoyed  it,  and  I  think  he  did  too,  and  he 
said  to  come  again  whenever  I  wanted  to.  I 
was  going  down  to  the  little  mailbox  at  the 
end  of  the  road  and  I  offered  to  pick  up  his 
mail  for  him,  but  he  said,  no  thank  you,  he 
had  to  go  into  London  once  a  week  to  get 
it  because  nobody  knew  he  had  come  down 
to  the  beach,  and  anyway  nobody  ever  wrote 
him  that  he  couldn't  live  without.  So  I  went 
anyway,  and  I  got  a  grand  letter  from  Mum- 
my, and  she's  so  wonderful  I  told  Grandma 
tonight  I  wanted  to  go  home.  She  said  we'd 
leave  the  beach  soon  because  she's  sort  of 
sorry  we  came,  and  she  doesn't  think  "that 
man  over  there" — she  means  Colonel  Jack 
— "is  a  very  good  influence  anyway." 

Jeanne  smiled  tenderly  and  a  little  sadly 
at  the  untidy  pages  in  her  lap.  Bobby  must 
have  been  very  fond  of  her  then.    Why,  he 


even  thought  she  was  pretty.  She  was  ter- 
ribly pleased  about  that.  But,  Heavens,  he 
never  told  me  that,  she  thought.  He  just 
came  back  from  his  Grandmother's  more 
listless,  thin,  and  unaffectionate  than  ever. 
Just  like  his  father,  quiet  and  uncommuni- 
cative. She  sighed.  But  she  was  proud  of 
his  little  diary,  surprised  that  he  had  written 
so  interestingly.  She  turned  back  to  it.  She 
skimmed  the  next  entries  quickly,  a  little 
worried  that  her  mother  hadn't  thought  her 
son's  friend  a  good  influence.  She  herself 
was  rather  glad  he  had  found  a  friend;  he 
had  had  so  few  as  a  child. 

"August  17.  I'm  so  glad  this  is  going 
to  be  the  last  day  here  but  I  hate  to  pack  up 
and  that's  what  Grandma's  been  doing  all 
day  long.  I  had  to  help  till  suppertime,  but 
after  supper  I  ran  down  to  the  mailbox  to 
see  if  Mummy  had  maybe  written  me  a  last 
letter  and  sure  enough  she  did.  It  certainly 
starts  getting  dark  early  now  and  I  walked 
back  by  the  beach  because  everything  was 
very  quiet  but  the  sea  and  everything  was 
very  dark  but  a  light  on  in  Colonel  Jack's 
house.  So  I  thought  I  ought  to  really  go 
over  and  say  good-by  to  him,  because  he's 
been  awfully  nice  to  me,  with  the  tea  and 
so  on.  So  I  went  up  to  his  front  door  and 
knocked  as  hard  as  I  could  but  he  didn't 
seem  to  hear  me  but  I  knew  he  must  be 
there  because  the  lights  were  on  so  I  figured 
why  not  go  on  in  although  I've  got  an  idea 
Grandma  would  have  figured  it  out  some 
different  way.  Anyway  he  was  sitting  in  a 
large  armchair  in  his  little  back  parlor  and 
he'd  lit  a  small  fire  in  the  grate  which  was  a 
good  idea  because  it  was  getting  chilly  out- 
side and  he  was  reading  a  large  stack  of  let- 
ters and  he  was  wearing  a  dressing  gown  of 
some  Oriental  silk  material  and  he  was 
drinking  so  Grandma  must  have  been  partly 
right.  I  don't  think  he  was  really  so  glad  to 
see  me  at  first  but  when  I  said  I  was  leaving 
tomorrow  he  said  to  sit  down  and  stay  a  few 
minutes  because  it  was  so  thoughtful  of  me 
to  come  by.  I've  never  seen  anybody  get  so 
much  mail  and  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
drinking  and  he  said  brandy,  because  it  cer- 
tainly warms  you  up  on  a  cool  night,  so  I 
said  I  guessed  I'd  have  some  too.    He  said 
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he  certainly  guessed  I  wouldn't  because  it 
wasn't  good  for  me  and  I  got  a  little  sore  at 
that  and  remarked  it  wasn't  very  good  for 
him  either  then,  and  I  was  right,  too,  be- 
cause his  face  looked  awfully  flushed  and 
hot  although  as  I  mentioned  it  was  a  chilly 
evening.  But  I  told  him  to  go  on  and  finish 
reading  his  letters  because  I  didn't  want  to 
disturb  him  and  anyway  I  had  a  letter  of 
my  own  in  my  pocket.  So  I  sat  down  in 
front  of  the  fire  and  read  Mummy's,  which 
was  as  good  as  usual  so  I'm  so  glad  I'm  going 
home.  I  asked  Colonel  Jack  if  he  didn't 
maybe  want  to  read  it  too.  He  smiled  and 
told  me  gravely  that  one  gentleman  never 
shows  another  any  letters  from  a  lady.  So 
I  asked  him  hadn't  he  ever  done  it  and  he 
sort  of  made  a  face  and  said  he  supposed  he 
had  but  it  was  bad  business  and  he  was  get- 
ting rather  old  for  that  sort  of  thing  now. 

Well,  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to 
do  now  and  he  said  he  guessed  he'd  join  the 
Army  again  because  he  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  a  war  and  anyway  he  got  tired 
of  living  in  the  same  place.  I  suggested  if 
he  ever  got  married  his  wife  might  object  to 
that.  He  said  he  agreed  with  me  and  he  was 
going  to  the  West  Indies.  I  told  him  to  come 
and  visit  us  any  time  he  came  to  Fishgarth 
and  he  said  he  would  so  I  wrote  out  our  ad- 
dress on  a  piece  of  paper  and  he  saw  me  to 
the  door.  I  wish  he  would  come  home  and 
meet  Mummy  and  anyway  I  know  I've  seen 
him  before  and  I've  never  been  away  from 
home  before. 

I've  got  to  go  to  bed  now  because  Grand- 
ma always  makes  me  go  to  bed  early  like  I 
was  sick  or  something.  I  just  realized  I  left 
Mummy's  letter  over  at  Colonel  Jack's.  I'll 
have  to  slip  out  in  the  morning  and  get  it." 

Jeanne  sat  there,  without  lifting  her  eyes 
from  the  paper.  She  shivered  suddenly, 
feeling  a  little  chilly  herself.  "He  was  wear- 
ing a  dressing  gown  of  some  Oriental  silk 
material  .  .  .  and  he  guessed  he'd  join  the 
Army  again  because  he  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  a  war  .  .  .  and  he  was  going  to 
the  West  Indies."  But,  after  all,  it  was  prob- 
ably only  a  coincidence.  There  are  probably 
lots  of   other   men  like   this — this   Colonel 


Jack.   She  went  on  eagerly,  but  there  wasn't 
much  more. 

"August  20.  I  guess  I'd  better  put  all 
this  down  but  I  don't  guess  I  think  much  of 
keeping  diaries  anymore  because  you  feel 
you've  got  to  put  down  everything  in  them 
that's  the  truth  and  sometimes  it  isn't  a  very 
good  idea  to  really  tell  the  truth.  I'm  home 
now  and  I  don't  like  it  here  either,  because 
I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  Mummy  and 
I'm  so  awfully  horribly  disappointed  be- 
cause I  guess  Colonel  Jack  was  right  and 
certainly  nobody's  trustworthy  if  Mummy 
isn't. 

So  I'm  not  going  to  write  about  anything 
else  but  anyway  this  is  what  happened.  I 
went  over  to  Colonel  Jack's  while  Grandma 
was  stowing  things  in  the  back  of  the  car  but 
I  wish  I  hadn't.  He  was  lying  out  in  the  sun 
in  his  deck  chair  so  I  told  hiin  I  had  left  my 
letter  here  and  he  didn't  open  his  eyes  but 
said,  "Go  on  in  and  get  it."  He  seemed  all 
tired  out  and  there  were  big  circles  under 
his  eyes  so  I  didn't  want  to  disturb  him  and 
I  went  in  the  back  parlor  and  looked  for  my 
letter  where  I  thought  I  had  left  it  on  the 
table.  I  didn't  want  to  look  at  any  of  his 
other  letters  on  account  of  what  he  said 
about  a  gentleman,  but  there  were  a  lot  of 
letters  strewed  around.  So  the  one  I  reached 
for  was  written  on  Mummy's  soft  creamy- 
feeling  paper.  And  it's  awfully  hard  to  be- 
lieve but  it  was  Mummy's  and  she  certainly 
didn't  write  it  to  me  because  it  started,  "My 
dear  John,"  and  went  on  and  on  about  how 
she  was  so  lonely  and  she  certainly  wished 
he'd  come  and  see  her  sometime  because  he 
must  remember  they  had  once  been  friends 
of  the  closest  sort.  And  there  were  a  couple 
of  other  pieces  of  her  paper  but  I  didn't 
bother  to  see  which  one  was  mine.  Because 
I  was  so  disgusted  with  her  writing  on  and 
on  like  that  and  to  a  person  like  Colonel 
Jack  who  doesn't  like  women  anyway  and 
complains  because  they  chase  him.  I'm  just 
ashamed  of  her,  but  I'm  almost  as  mad  at 
Colonel  Jack. 

I  was  wondering  what  I  ought  to  do 
about  him.  If  I  had  been  Scaramouche  I'd 
have  challenged  him  to  a  duel  because  that's 
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what  he  did  in  the  same  situation  exactly. 
But  there  wouldn't  have  been  much  point 
in  fighting  with  Colonel  Jack  because  he 
would  have  won  just  like  that  and  I  bet  he 
could  have  beat  my  father  too.  So  I  just 
left  all  his  old  letters  there  and  walked  out 
into  the  garden.  He  got  up  then  and  smiled 
and  held  out  his  hand  but  I  wouldn't  talk 
to  him  anymore,  and  I  started  crying  just 
like  a  girl  and  dashed  back  to  the  car  and 
Grandma  started  the  motor  and  we  drove 
back  to  London." 

That  was  all.  But  Jeanne  turned  all  the 
pages  in  the  little  book  over  looking  for 
some  more.  When  there  weren't  any,  she 
stood  up,  scattering  the  pile  of  notebooks 
over  the  floor.  But  it  isn't  like  Bobby 
thought,  her  mind  assured  her  rather  wildly. 
It's  true  that  I  knew  John  Shelton,  a  Major, 
when  I  first  met  him.  I  suppose  I've  really 
loved  him  for  years  and  I  did  write  him  aft- 
er Robert  died;  he  was  so  different  from 
Robert.  But  he  didn't  want  me,  and  not 
my  son — 

She  caught  sight  of  herself  again  in  the 
mirror  across  the  room.  All  of  a  sudden  she 
thought,  startled  with  horror,  that  she 
looked  very,  very  old  .  .  . 


*     *     *     * 
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Autumn  at  Sweet  Briar 


The  Road  to  the  Lake 


Les  Roses  Blanches  Et  Les  Soucis 

G.  Maupin 

Les   roses   blanches  et  les   soucis 

Sont  mortes  sans  memoire.    Les  forets 

Avec   le   jaune   et   rouge   d'ores 

Semblerai   etre   incendie. 

Mais   c'est   I'automne   si    sauvage.     Puis 

Toute  la  douce,   bonne  saison   n'etait 

Plus  Id,    Je  ne  veux  rien  mals 

Les  roses  blanches  et  les  soucis. 

AInsi,   je   cacheral   mon   coeur 
Pour  ne  voir  pas  I'automne  si  gal. 
Je  crolt  qu'il  soit  tres  plein  de  peur 
Quand   viennent   les   nieges   et   le   froideur. 
Esperons,   mol,   mon   coeur  aussi, 
Les   roses  blanches  et  les  soucis. 
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TORQUEMADA 


F.  Maupin 


There  were  only  two  other  girls  in  the 
prep-school  smoking-room  when  she  came 
in.    She  was  glad  of  that. 

Flo  looked  up.  "If  it  isn't  Danielle  Mar- 
tin!" she  exclaimed  in  her  loud,  piercing 
voice. 

"Hello,  Flo.  Hello,  Elinor."  Danny's 
low  voice  was  so  soft  that  she  could  scarce- 
ly be  heard.  She  turned  away  and  walked 
over  to  the  window. 

The  girls'  eyes  followed  her  curiously. 
They  had  always  stood  just  a  little  in  awe 
of  her. 

Danny  was  terribly  aware  of  the  gaze 
fastened  on  her.  but  she  pretended  not  to 
notice.  She  reached  in  her  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  package  of  cigarettes  and  a 
match.  She  stood  there,  framed  in  the 
light,  with  her  slim,  slight-figured  body, 
her  classic  face,  her  dark,  short  curls.  Even 
in  faded  slacks  and  a  man's  shirt  she  was 
striking.  She  lit  her  cigarette,  still  very 
much  aware  of  the  eyes  trained  on  her, 
four  of  them.  Her  hands  trembled  slightly 
as  she  cupped  her  fingers  around  the  flame. 

"Why  do  you  light  your  cigarettes  that 
way?"  Flo  asked  curiously.  "You  do  it 
just  like  a  man." 

Danny  felt  herself  tighten  inside.  Then 
she  answered  cautiously,  her  tones  still  low 
and  soft.  "I  think  it's  because  I  used  to 
sail  a  lot  .  .  .  there  was  so  much 
wind  ..." 

They  accepted  this,  and  turned  back  to 
each  other.  Danny  relaxed.  She  wanted 
them  to  talk  to  each  other.  To  anyone  else 
but  her  .   .   . 

Flo  said  "...  and  did  you  see  him? 
He  wasn't  tight,  he  was  stinking  drunk. 
But  I  think  he's  so  citte,  don't  you?" 

Elinor  said  "...  but  you  should  see 
his   brother!     He's  adorable!    He's   got   an 


awful  reputation,  too!  You  should  hear 
what  they  say!  But  he's  so — well,  sophis- 
ticated, and  ..." 

Danny  dropped  down  into  a  chair,  her 
back  to  them.  Always  the  same  conversa- 
tions, sin  and  sex  and  liquor.  And  they 
were  only  sixteen,  the  same  as  she  was. 
She  took  a  long  drag.  She  inhaled  deeply; 
she  had  smoked  for  years.  She  did  it  be- 
cause she  enjoyed  it,  and  not  to  look  blase. 

Elinor  said  "...  and  you  should  have 
heard  the  scandal!  She  was  out  all  night 
with  him!" 

And  Flo  said  "...  they  say  she's  going 
to  have  a  baby." 

Flo  had  asked  Danny  to  teach  her  how 
to  smoke.  And  she  had  refused  to  do  it. 
"Ed  rather  not,  Flo.  It's  not  one  of  the 
things  you  can  teach  people."  Danny 
stayed  by  herself,  and  spoke  only  when 
she  was  spoken  to.  They  thought  she  was 
awfully  sophisticated.  They  didn't  know 
how  scared  she  was  every  time  someone 
talked  to  her.  They  didn't  know.  They 
wouldn't  have  liked  her  if  they'd  known. 
They  didn't  like  shy  people. 

And  Flo  said  "...  and  Kathy  is  one 
of  my  dearest  friends,  you  know.  But  after 
all,  she's  such  a  mouse!  And  could  7  help 
it  if  he  liked  me  better?    After  all  .  .  .  " 

And  Elinor  said  "...  she's  such  a  pris! 
No  get-up-and-go  about  her.  She  doesn't 
neck,  you  know,  and  ..." 

Danny,  curled  up  in  her  chair,  listened. 
She  felt  the  old,  familiar  heavy  feeling  in 
her  heart.  Her  parents  would  write  and 
say,  "How  do  you  like  it  down  there  in 
the  South?  Weren't  you  wise  to  go  away 
to  school?"  She  would  write  back  dutifully. 
"The  girls  are  so  nice  to  me."  Well,  they 
weren't  mean  to  her.  But  they  let  her 
alone. 

,     (Continued  on  page   17) 
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M^ii^^^  President:  A  Profile 


On  October  7th,  at  eleven  o'clock,  we 
two  representatives  of  the  Brambler  ap- 
peared at  Mrs.  Pannell's  office  to  keep  our 
appointment  with  the  Sweet  Briar  Presi- 
dent. We  arrived  a  few  minutes  early,  and 
we  were  both  a  little  ner- 
vous. We  sat  there,  sup- 
posedly reading  two  halves 
of  an  old  newspaper,  but 
really  wondering  whether 
we  would  remember  all 
the  things  we  wanted  to 
ask  her,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Mrs.  Pannell 
came  in  and  greeted  us. 
From  that  moment  on, 
both  of  us  completely  for- 
got our  nervousness.  So 
the  first  thing  that  the 
Brambler  reports  on  Mrs. 
Pannell  is  that  she  is  a 
gracious  woman  and  a 
person  of  a  great  deal  of 
charm. 

She  took  us  into  her  office,  and  looked  at 
us  expectantly.  She  was  wearing  a  wine  suit, 
with  a  design  in  dark  blue  on  the  lapels,  and 
her  hair  was  beautifully  brushed  back  in 
soft  waves;  she  looked  very  pretty  indeed. 
When  we  asked  her  our  first  question, 
"Could  you  tell  us  something  about  your 
life?"  she  burst  out  laughing.  However, 
she  thought  for  a  moment  and  then  began: 

"I  was  born  in  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina; I  lived  there  for  six  months,  then  we 
moved  to  Richmond,  and  later  to  Peters- 
burg. When  my  father  went  into  war 
service,  we  went  back  to  my  mother's  home 
in  Roanoke.  I  went  to  school  at  Scoville  in 
New  York;  later  I  studied  in  Geneva  at 
Mme.  de  Marfort's.  I  took  my  A.B.  degree 
at  Barnard,  and  while  there  went  one  sum- 
mer to  the  International  School  at  Geneva. 
For  two  summers  I  was  a  tutor  in  Ameri- 
can history  in  the  Barnard  and  Bryn  Mawr 


Prciidcnt  Anne  Gary  Pannell 


summer  schools.  I  was  awarded  the  Bar- 
nard International  fellowship  and  went  to 
St.  Hugh's  College,  Oxford  University.  I 
stayed  there  three  years,  and  spent  those 
vacations  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Athens  and 
Constantinople.  Then  I 
taught  for  a  year  and  took 
my  D.Phil,  degree.  Soon 
afterwards  I  married,  had 
my  two  boys,  and  took 
care  of  them.  During  the 
second  world  war  when 
teachers  were  so  much 
needed,  I  went  back  to  my 
university  teaching,  and 
after  the  death  of  my  hus- 
band I  continued  with  it. 
There,  is  that  what  you 
want  to  know?" 

Just  then  a  pair  of 
poodles  romped  across  the 
lawn  outside  the  window. 
Mrs.  Pannell  said  they 
were  two  of  the  three  that 
she  was  keeping  for  Miss  Lucas.  She  added 
that  she  had  a  cocker  of  her  own.  Cham- 
pion Baltimore  Black  Beauty.  We  got  off 
on  the  subject  of  dogs,  and  Mrs.  Pannell 
herself  finally  had  to  remind  us  that  we 
were  supposed  to  be  taking  notes  about 
her  life.  So  she  began  to  tell  us  about  her 
activities  in  Europe  last  summer. 

She  worked  with  University  Women  at 
Oxford,  later  traveling  to  Paris,  where  she 
visited  Reid  Hall  and  met  some  of  the 
people  connected  with  the  Junior  Year  in 
France.  Then  she  went  to  Zurich  in  Switz- 
erland to  read  a  paper  at  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women.  Mrs. 
Pannell  especially  remembers  a  wonderful 
week-end  she  had  in  a  charming  villa  near 
Zurich,  the  home  of  a  Sweet  Briar  alumna, 
Mrs.  Halter.  She  said,  also,  that  there  was 
a  young  student  staying  there  who  took 
her  two  sons  up  to  see  the  Suros  glacier, 
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and  the  boys  were  very  much  thrilled  by 
the  experience. 

That  led  the  conversation  round  to  her 
two  sons.  We  asked  their  names,  and  also 
"what  they  want  to  do  when  they  grow 
up."  She  answered,  "Isn't  it  a  bit  soon  to 
ask  that?"  but  gave  vis  the  following  facts: 
Clifton  Wyndham  Pannell,  eleven  years 
old,  goes  to  school  in  Amherst,  wants  to  go 
to  Harvard  and  be  a  doctor.  Gary  Pannell, 
now  thirteen,  a  student  at  Woodberry  For- 
est, wants  to  go  to  Annapolis  and  later  be 
a  Marine. 

Next  we  asked  her  what  she  liked  to  do. 
She  looked  puzzled,  and  we  added  that  we 
would  be  interested  to  know  any  of  her 
hobbies  or  special  interests.  She  answered 
that  she  loved  gardening,  and  reading,  and 
that  she  read  anything  that  caught  her  in- 
terest. She  added  that  the  subjects  which 
appealed  to  her  most  were  medieval  history, 
Canadian  history,  American  Colonial  his- 
tory, modern  poetry,  philosophy,  anthro- 
pology, and  the  education  of  women.  We 
asked  her  what  music  she  particularly  liked; 
she  answered  Beethoven  and  Bach.  We  some- 
how got  back  on  the  subject  of  books  again, 
and  she  said  that  she  was  at  one  time  col- 
lecting first  editions  of  modern  English 
poets. 

Then  we  began  talking  about  the  legends 
that  are  heard  around  campus,  especially 
those  that  have  to  do  with  Sweet  Briar 
ghosts.  This  led  around  to  the  story  of  the 
ghost  that  is  supposed  to  play  the  harp  in 
Manson  Hall.  Mrs.  Pannell  said  she  was 
glad  they  had  a  harp  at  Sweet  Briar,  because 
she'd  always  cherished  a  secret  ambition  to 
be  able  to  play  one.  From  there  we  went  on 
to  old  maps  and  sailing-charts,  which  fas- 
cinate her;  she  used  to  collect  old  atlases. 
While  we  were  still  talking  about  prefer- 
ences, we  asked  her  what  her  favorite  color 
was,  and  she  answered  that  it  was  blue, 
and  particularly  turquoise  blue  and  aqua- 
marine. 

Next  we  asked  her  what  she  liked,  not 
what  she  liked  to  do,  but  what  she  Jikecl. 
She  did  not  at  first  understand;  we  explain- 


ed further  that  we  meant  what  was  she 
enthusiastic  about — the  way  people  who 
write  are  enthusiastic  about  their  writing. 
She  smiled,  and  said  that  she  understood, 
and  answered  that  she  liked  history.  When 
she  started  telling  us  why  she  liked  history, 
our  pencils  stopped  still,  because  we  were 
so  much  interested  in  listening  to  her  we 
forgot  to  take  any  notes.  She  was  telling 
us  about  medieval  history  and  Colonial 
American  history;  she  has  the  gift  of 
sketching  pictures  with  a  few  words,  and 
we  were  watching  with  her  as  great  ca- 
thedrals rose  among  a  poor  and  unlearned 
people,  and  as  a  wide  country  began  as  a 
little  group  of  cities  by  the  sea.  We  com- 
pletely forgot  the  Brambler,  of  course; 
and  it  was  ten  minutes  later  before  we  re- 
turned to  our  regular  interviewing. 

Mrs.  Pannell  said  that  she  loves  traveling, 
and  she  began  to  tell  us  about  the  poverty 
and  the  beauty  of  Spain.  She  told  us  that 
the  reason  there  were  so  many  fountains 
in  the  Alhambra  was  that  the  desert  Moors 
liked  to  hear  the  sound  of  water.  We  ask- 
ed her  what  her  favorite  country  was. 
She  countered,  "Outside  of  America,  of 
course?"  She  took  four  favorites  instead 
of  one:  Canada,  England,  Greece,  and 
Switzerland  "not  necessarily  in  that  order." 
We  suggested  that  Mrs.  Pannell  must  have 
known  many  interesting  people.  The  Pres- 
ident agreed;  she  named,  among  others, 
Virginia  Gildersleeve,  Dorothy  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hardy  and  H.  G.  Wells.  We 
asked  what  H.  G.  Wells  was  like;  Mrs. 
Pannell  replied  that  he  was  "brusque,  ab- 
rupt, clever,  and  always  seemed  to  have  a 
bad  cold." 

We  then  asked  her  whether  she  liked 
Sweet  Briar;  she  answered  at  once  and  en- 
thusiastically, "Yes!"  We  asked  her  why. 
"Because  it  is  democratic,  simple,  friendly, 
beautiful,  and  in  Virginia.  Besides,  it  puts 
first  things  first,  it  puts  the  emphasis  where 
it  should  be.  It  emphasizes  character  and 
the  spirit,  which  should  be  a  trinity  with 
the  mind." 

(Conf/niiciJ  on   page   18) 
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ASCENT 

Jean  Graham  Randolph 

I  yearn  for  fhe  summits — 

The  heights  from  which   I   can   see  bursting   stars,   hear 

celestial  horns,  feel  all  the  wonder  of  paradise. 
And   wanting   this,    I   acquire   it  the   easiest   way. 
!   soar  on   high,   I   reach  the  pinnacle 
On  the  Impulse  of  a  moment,  the  desire  of  a  dream. 
And  because  my  attainment  bases  itself  on  nothing  real, 

I   must  return  to  earth. 
Where  I   find  that  the  way  to  reach   the   mount,   the   climax 
Is  through  the  steady,  constant  work  and  toil   upward. 
Rejecting  impulse,   suppressing  emotion, 
Finding   ultimately  the   stars,   the   bugles. 
Finding  them  for  more  than  a   moment, 
Possessing   them   forever. 


""  Russian   Roulette,   Anyone  ?  " 

Suzanne  Bassewitz 

Johnny  sits  in   his  office  bare, 
hHe  looks  at  the  wall  with  a  cold  dark  stare. 
"With  a  hey,  nonny,  nonny,  and  a  high,  high,  high, 
Now's  the  time  to  do  or  die." 

Mabel  cleans  In  a  big  bright  room. 

Pushes  the  dust  with  a  whiskin'  broom. 

"With  a  hey,   nonny,   nonny,  and  a  high,  high,   high, 

Now's  the  time  to  do  or  die." 

Richie  works  at  the  lathe  all  day. 

Pull  and   hold   like  a   slave  away.  •  - 

"With  a  hey,  nonny,  nonny,  and  a  high,  high,   high,    . 

Now's  the  time  to  do  or  die." 

You  and   I   play  cards  all   night. 

And  gaze  at  each  other  as  two  lovers  might. 

Do  you  think,  my  sweet,  that  while  we  play. 

Dawn  may  come  and   pass  away? 

Then   you'd   weep,   dear,   then   you'd   cry, 

"We  should   have  done,   instead   we  die." 
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CHRISTMAS  STORY 


Carol  LeVarn 


Actually  they  were  quite  normal.  But 
because  they  were  set  in  a  head  that  was 
too  big,  Paul's  eyes  seemed  small  and  some- 
what monkey-like.  His  high  forehead  was 
partially  covered  by  a  sheath  of  whitish 
hair  at  which  he  tugged  occasionally  as  if 
to  make  it  suddenly  grow  longer,  to 
completely  shelter  him  from  view. 

His  thin  shoulders  were  hunched  for- 
ward and  his  legs  were  wrapped  securely 
around  those  of  the  folding  chair  borrowed 
from  Brown's  Undertaking  Parlors  as  he 
sat  staring  at  the  Christmas  tree.  Behind 
him  three  boys  whose  soprano  voices  tend- 
ed at  times  towards  bass  were  singing  Tlje 
First  T^oel.  The  tallest  tentatively  finger- 
ed the  knot  of  his  tie,  glancing  down  at  it 
uneasily.  Paul  was  wearing  a  tie,  too.  It 
was  a  red  one  that  Larry  had  had  and  it 
made  a  bright  spot  in  the  drabness  of  Paul. 

The  Latin  teacher  was  eating  a  cookie 
and  drinking  red  punch  in  a  little  cup. 
Someone  put  a  record  on  the  phonograph 
and  she  smiled  eagerly  across  the  room  at 
new  Mr.  Perry.  Mr.  Perry  began  dancing 
with  Janice  Hallock  and  the  Latin  teach- 
er took  another  cookie.  Paul  didn't  know 
how  to  dance.  Larry  used  to  be  a  good 
dancer  though. 

The  record  ended  and  a  girl  in  a  green 
dress  crossed  the  room  to  stop  the  rhythmic 
click,  click  of  the  machine.  Someone 
shouted  "Where's  Santa  Claus?  Let's  have 
the  presents!"  and  there  was  a  noisy  scram- 
ble for  seats  around  the  tree.  Mr.  Perry 
snapped  out  the  overhead  lights  and  the 
illumination  of  the  colored  bulbs  cast  odd 
shadows  through  the  spruce  branches. 
Paul's  face  was  splashed  with  a  pattern  of 
blue  light.  He  twisted  his  hands  together 
excitedly. 

The  door  burst  open  and  a  rotund  figure 


in  red  and  white  bounded  in.  A  shout  of 
"Santa  Claus!"  went  up  around  the  tree. 
The  noise  increased  as  he  began  scooping 
armloads  of  parcels  from  under  the  tree, 
reading  names  in  a  booming  voice,  and  dis- 
tributing bright  boxes  into  outstretched 
hands. 

Paul's  hands  remained  tightly  clasped. 
Once  the  bouncing  red  figure  came  to  his 
side  of  the  tree.  "Here's  a  big  one  for  you, 
Paul,"  he  boomed.  Paul's  hand  shot  out, 
then  returned  to  his  lap.  The  big  box  was 
for  Paul  Dufresne. 

Across  the  room  the  blackboard  had  been 
decorated  with  an  elaborate  motto  in  red 
and  green  chalk.  "Peace  on  earth.  Good 
will  to  men,"  it  said.  There  were  ringing 
bells  at  each  end. 

Wedged  between  other  packages  on  the 
spruce  boughs  Paul  saw  a  box  wrapped  in 
gold  ribbon  and  green  tissue.  It  was  a  lit- 
tle box.    Maybe  that  one  .  .  . 

Mr.  Perry  was  helping  Janice  Hallock 
open  her  present.  It  was  a  box  of  pink 
ribbony  candy.  She  took  out  two  pieces 
and  gave  one  to  Mr.  Perry, 

The  packages  were  all  gone  now.  The 
bouncing  figure  was  drinking  red  punch 
with  the  Latin  teacher.  He  wasn't  really 
Santa  Claus  at  all.  He  hadn't  brought  a 
thing  to  Paul. 

Paul's  mother  was  coming  across  the 
room  carrying  Larry's  green  jacket.  Paul 
stretched  out  his  arms  for  the  sleeves  that 
were  too  long.  His  mother  slipped  the 
jacket  on. 

"Let's  go  home,"  she  said.  "We  shouldn't 
have  stayed  so  long.  You  found  out  didn't 
you  .  .  .  there  ain't  a  Santa  Claus  for 
dummies." 

Paul  looked  across  the  room  at  the  ring- 
ing bells  and  slowly  stood  tip. 
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BARCELONA   BAY 

G.  Mauphst 


We  had  gold  from  old  Castillia, 
We  had   riches  from   Navarre, 

And   we  had   the  great  ships   under  sail   in   Barcelona   Bay; 
And   we  sailed   towards  the  sunset 
Where  the  sea  was  fair  and  far 

(But  the  dirty  British  sea-dogs,  they  were  laughing  where  they  lay. 


We  had   passed   beside  the   Islands 
Where  the  mermaids  sing  at  dawn, 

We  had  passed  by  Cartagena's  walls,  so  dark  and  filled  with  pride, 
We  had  sighted   New  Granada 
When  we  saw  our  wind  was  gone 

(But  the  little  British  schooners,  they  skimmed   along   the  tide.) 

The  red  and  yellow  flag  of  Spain 
With  flame  was  scarlet-gold, 

The  night  that  saw  the  last  great  fight  of  many  a  gallant  Don; 
The  shot  was  sharp  and  bitter 
But  the  waiting  sea  was  cold 

(With  the  shadow  of  the  thunder  of  the  Woman-on-the-Throne  ) 

We  had  gold  from  old  Castillia, 
We  had  gems  from  Catalun, 

And  there's  many  a  ship  that  loved  the  winds  that  sleep  beneath 
the  foam. 
The  day  went  down  on  twenty  sails 
And  the  day  came  up  on  one 

(But  the  laughing  British  sea-dogs,  they  fled  triumphant  home.) 
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LITTLE  BOYS  WITH  FISH  HOOKS 

IN  THEIR  POCKETS 


Carol  LeVarn 


Jimmy  Jones  has  fish  hooks  in  the  pock- 
ets of  his  jeans. 

They  are  mixed  up  with  a  ball  of  twine 
and  the  marbles  and  the  slingshot  and  the 
other  anonymous  things  that  he  carries 
there.  His  freckled  face  is  dirty  and  his 
cheeks  bulge  with  bubble  gum.  A  pic- 
ture of  Jimmy's  toothless  grin  is  in  this 
month's  Ladies'  Home  Journal  over  the 
story  that  Jane  Munger  wrote  about  him. 

Jane  Munger  writes  about  little  boys 
with  fish  hooks  in  the  pockets  of  their  jeans. 

Jane's  agent  says  her  stories  are  delight- 
ful. Her  story  children  are  real  and  alive 
and  ever  so  cute.  They've  made  her  known 
as  well  to  the  readers  of  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  as  to  those  of  the  Story  Parade. 

In  Burlington  we  know  Jane  as  a  clever 
girl,  full  of  up-to-date  ideas.  She  always 
stands  out  in  a  crowd  .  .  .  she  has  that 
"managing  editor"  look  that  you  see  in  the 
Press  section  of  Time.  And  her  home  is 
amazingly  well  run.  With  no  help  she 
manages  the  house,  her  eight-year-old  boy 
and  a  new  baby,  and  still  has  time  for  writ- 
ing and  a  part  time  job  on  the  paper.  We 
admire  Jane  Munger. 

Johnny  Munger  has  no  fish  hooks  in  the 
pockets  of  his  jeans. 

Johnny  cried  at  dinner  last  night.  He'd 
dropped  his  roll  in  front  of  company.  Jane 
didn't  comfort  her  little  boy  .  .  .  she  knows 
the  value  of  a  firm  hand  when  children  are 
at  that  age.  Johnny  blinked  hard  as  he 
cleared  the  table  and  dried  the  dishes. 


Later  he  crawled  onto  the  sofa  beside  me. 
He  was  telling  me  the  story  of  Ichabod  and 
Mr.  Toad,  his  words  tumbling  over  one 
another  as  he  talked,  when  Jane  came  in, 
carrying  a  stack  of  manuscripts. 

"That's  enough  Johnny,"  she  said  firmlv. 
"You've   talked   too  much   for  today." 

"That  kid's  turning  into  an  awful  cry- 
baby," she  whispered  as  Johnny  trudged 
upstairs.  "It's  the  kids  he  plays  with,  I 
guess." 

I  didn't  answer.  I  was  remembering  Jim- 
my Jones'  slingshot  and  too,  I  was  remem- 
bering the  little  dead  bird  that  Johnny 
Munger  cradled  in  his  hands  one  day  last 
summer.  "I  know  it's  not  really  dead,"  he 
whispered  to  me  then,  "Cause  see  .  .  .  it's 
just  a  baby  birdie." 

And  Jane  went  back  to  work  on  the 
story  of  a  little  boy  with  fish  hooks  in  his 
pockets,  while  in  the  dark  upstairs  Johnny 
Munger  was  tucking  himself  into  bed. 
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THROUGH.  TRAIN 


Joan  Hess 


I  get  on  the  train  in  that  massive  shell 
of  stone  and  steel  .  .  .  Penn  Station.  The 
Baths  of  Caracalla. 

People  everywhere:  coming  with  smiles, 
going  with  tears. 

A  Jewish  "momma"  teeters  on  her  plat- 
form shoes,  her  face  tanned  from  Florida 
sun.  Her  dress  is  too  tight  across  her  mid- 
riff. The  porter  follows  her  patiently  with 
his  little  truck.  There  is  a  large  bag  of  too- 
colorful  oranges  atop  the  monogrammed 
luggage.  Her  family  meets  her.  The  New 
York  accent. 

"Gee,  Mommer,  you  look  swell!",  from 
the  daughters  in  the  platform  shoes.  Mom- 
ma's lipstick  smears  across  her  chin.  She 
takes  a  handkerchief  from  her  alligator 
bag.    They  move  into  the  crowd. 

Men  in  double  breasted  camel's  hair 
coats,  and  tortoise  shell  glasses.  Men  in 
chesterfields  with  velvet  half-collars  .  .  . 
worn  at  the  neck.  They  are  hatless;  The 
Mirror  bulges  in  their  pockets.  "Race 
Track  Trains"  the  sign  says.  Belmont 
Park?  Jamaica?  They  smoke,  and  look  wor- 
ried. A  housewife  here  and  there,  with 
careless  upswept,  mousy-colored  hair  and 
run-down  heels.  Long  lines  moving.  Voices 
and  smoke. 

Boys  going  to  military  school  in  pseudo- 
army  uniforms.  Very  shiny  braid  and 
tassels,  gloves  and  insignia.  Hovering 
Mothers  over  little  boy  faces  under  peak- 
ed caps.  Fat  littls  boys  afraid  to  leave, 
afraid  to  show  it.  Impatient  for  the  gang. 
They  sit  in  the  train  and  laugh  loudly  and 
have  big  dinners  in  the  dining  car.  They 
are  all  over  everywhere;  and  their  voices 
crack  with  the  promise  of  manhood.  Some 
of  them  look  out  the  window,  until  It  is 
too  dark  to  see;  and  then  they  sleep,  little 


boys,    crew-cut    heads   on    the    hard    train 
seats  ... 

Always  children.  A  woman  with  too 
many  children,  crying,  runny-nosed.  Bulg- 
ing cardboard  suitcase,  diaper  bag,  toys, 
candy.  Back  to  Mother's  for  a  visit.  First 
time  she's  seen  the  little  one.  Coach  all 
the  way.  The  baby  will  cry.  The  other 
children  run  up  and  down  the  aisles  of  the 
train — to  the  water-cooler,  looking  into 
the  faces  of  the  people  along  the  way. 

"Come  back  here  now,  or  FU  give  you 
a  slap,"  the  Mother  says.  There  are  tired 
lines  under  her  eyes.  When  she  leaves  her 
seat  to  go  to  the  ladies'  room,  her  slip 
shows,  and  her  stockings  bag.  Old  too 
young. 

The  colored  woman  is  drunk.  She  laughs 
loudly,  shrilly.  The  man  with  her  is  neat; 
he  is  wearing  a  pearl  gray  homburg.  He 
takes  her  arm,  speaking  softly.  Her  voice 
is  loud  in  reply.  "Sure  Fm  drunk  .  .  . 
and  you  got  me  that  way  ...  So  quit 
telling  me  to  shut  up."  She  throws  back 
her  head  and  laughs  and  laughs.  Her  teeth 
are  very  white.  He  slaps  her  and  she  sulks, 
muttering  curses. 

The  man  is  too  friendly.  He  puts  my 
bag  up  on  the  luggage  rack.  "Never  speak 
to  strange  men"  .  .  .  Mother's  old  adage. 
I  think  of  her  now  as  she  stands  outside 
the  train  window,  waving,  blowing  kisses 
and  mouthing  last  minute  messages  through 
the  glass.  I  shake  my  head  and  smile  hard, 
and  tell  myself  that  Fm  too  old  to  have 
a  lump  in  my  throat.  Finally  the  train 
moves,  and  the  sunlight  streams  into  the 
windows.  We  are  in  the  backyard  of  the 
city  .  .  .  the  flat  swamp  lands  of  New 
Jersey.  Garbage  dumps  and  billboards. 
(Contimied  on  page  19) 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CAVALIER 


Courtney  Willard 


Sir, 

You  are  too  gallant 

As  you  trip 

Oh 

So 

Gracefully 
Over  your  sword 
And   sprawl  on  it 
Face  down 
In 

The 
Mud! 


And  your  life  drains 

From   a   hole 

Oh 

So 

Neatly 
Wrought  by  its  tempered   point 
In  your  side, 
And 

You 

Speak  not! 


And  yet  if  you  could 
You  would 
Deny 
Your 
Fall, 
Sir,  you  would  say 
Someone 
Tripped 
You! 
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BIG    PIGEON-MAN 


Jane  Russo 


He  had  known  all  the  time  that  it  was 
going  to  die.  He'd  only  been  kidding  him- 
self, he  was  sure,  when  he  had  brought  the 
four-weeks-old  squab  into  his  mother's 
kitchen.  But  now  the  last  hopeful  spark 
was  extinguished  by  the  welling  up  of  tears 
into  his  eyes;  it  was  smothered  b)'  the  lump 
in  his  throat.  He  mustn't  let  Mummy  see. 
"Why?" — -he  wasn't  quite  certain,  but 
something  in  his  ten-year  old  conscience 
cried  out,  "No,  no!"  He  stroked  the  bald- 
ish  head  with  one  finger. 

The  baby  pigeon  was  half-way  feathered 
now,  yet  still  it  could  not  walk.  Ever  so 
often  there  would  be  a  rather  pitiful  flap- 
ping of  its  nearly  developed  wings,  an  at- 
tempt at  propulsion — but  it  always  fell  to 
one  side.  Its  mother  and  father,  true  to 
the  folkways  of  the  pigeon  world,  neglect- 
ed it  when  the  time  had  passed  for  a  fledg- 
ling to  leave  the  nest.  As  all  socially  re- 
spectable pigeon  couples  must,  they  laid 
another  pair  of  eggs,  taking  special  care 
to  nurture  and  protect  them  from  the  pos- 
sessive behaviour  of  the  other  occupants 
of  the  coop. 

What  had,  a  week  before,  called  Frankie's 
attention  to  this  particular  baby,  had  been 
the  peck  miark  on  its  head  and  the  curious 
lightness  of  its  body.  Evidently,  it  hadn't 
been  getting  enough  to  eat.  He'd  put  it 
in  a  box  in  the  corner,  well  up  from  the 
inquisitive  nose  of  Scampy,  the  curly,  cin- 
namon colored  cocker  spaniel.  Scampy  was 
jealous  of  the  pigeons.  The  whirl  of 
beating  wings  was  to  be  the  rule  as  long 
as  he  was  master  of  the  back  yard. 

All  the  big  pigeon-men,  the  ones  who 
advised  him  about  his  birds,  did  the  job 
by  themselves,  Frankie  knew.  Mr.  Byron 
suddenly  came  back  into  Frankie's  mind. 
Someone  called  Mummy  last  night  to  say 
that  Mr.   Byron  had   dropped   dead.     And 


he  had  been  the  nicest  one  of  all,  the  one 
who  had  given  him  the  first  good  birds, 
the  one  who'd  helped  him  get  his  coop, 
the  one  who'd  been  going  to  help  him  to 
teach  his  young  homers  to  race  next  week. 
Frankie's  hand  clenched  softly  around  the 
squab's  middle;  he  lifted  it  out  of  the  box. 
His  sweaty  palm  slipped  twice  on  the 
round,  smooth  doorknob.  Down  the  brick 
steps  he  went,  his  right  hand  close  to  his 
body.  The  warmth  from  the  bird  radiated 
through  his  sweat  shirt. 

His  step  quickened  into  almost  a  jog  as 
he  crashed  through  the  closely  grown 
shrubbery,  into  the  vacant  lot  next  door. 
Up  to  his  waist  in  field  grass  and  Queen 
Anne's  lace,  he  ignored  the  poison  ivy  twin- 
ing around  his  ankles  beneath  his  jeans. 

Just  one  quick  twist  would  do  the  trick. 
Mr.  Byron  had  done  it  once  for  him,  when 
one  of  the  older  birds  had  been  too  sick  to 
recover.  Frankie  closed  his  eyes  and  wrung, 
then  opened  them.  The  squab's  bill  was 
open,  and  it  beat  its  wings  against  his  wrists. 
He  almost  dropped  it.  Little  beads  trick- 
led down  from  the  cracks  of  his  elbows. 
Again  he  took  a  deep  breath — his  heart 
began  to  pound,  but  his  hands  were  strong- 
er. His  brows  drew  together  in  determi- 
nation. Then,  quite  suddenly,  the  bird  was 
still.  The  flesh  where  the  pin-feathers  had 
not  yet  sprouted  was  cold.  The  chill  trav- 
eled up  his  arm,  around  his  neck,  and  down 
the  back  of  his  shirt.  Reflexively,  his  fing- 
ers sprang  open.  The  dead  bird  fell  down 
into  the  grass,  out  of  sight.  It  didn't  mat- 
ter where  it  was — now. 

Blindly,  Frankie  began  to  run — faster 
and  faster,  as  quickly  as  his  legs  would  car- 
ry him.  His  chubby  frame  became  warm 
again,  his  lungs  began  to  labor.  He  burst 
back  through  the  bushes,  up  the  breeze- 
way  steps,  in  through  the  kitchen  door. 
(Continited  on  page  20) 
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PEND  UL  UM 


Elisabeth  Wallace 


It  was  a  giant  tree  .  .  .  tremendous, 
gnarled  trunk,  standing  like  a  passive  stat- 
ue; huge,  black  limbs  yawning  up  for  the 
sky;  and  sea-green  leaves  that  only  God 
could  count. 

It  was  under  the  shade  of  this  old  oak 
that  Mr.  Randolph  sat  in  his  rocking  chair. 
Day  after  day,  sheltered  from  the  hot 
Kentucky  sun,  he  rocked,  looking  blissfully 
out  over  the  plantation  that  he  had  lived 
on  for  almost  eighty  years.  The  deep  blue 
July  sky  seemed  to  have  been  made  espe- 
cially to  envelop  the  land  ...  his  land. 
Purple  mountains  in  the  distance,  acres  of 
uncut  timber  topping  the  highest  hill, 
slopes  of  yellow-green  grass,  fields  of  young 
tobacco,  endless  blue-green  lawn  stretch- 
ing up  to  the  spacious,  rambling  white 
house.  All  of  it,  his,  and  how  he  loved  it! 
But  most  of  all,  he  loved  the  old  oak,  and 
his  rocking  chair. 

Creeping  through  the  leaves  over  his 
white  head,  a  gentle  July  breeze,  exiled 
from  the  wild  winds  of  winter,  whispered 
down  to  him.  And  the  soft  blue-green 
grass  beneath  his  chair  crunched  peacefully 
as  he  rocked  .  .  .  back  and  forth  .  .  .  back 
and  forth. 

Life  was  very  good,  he  was  thinking. 
It  had  given  him  so  much.  His  children 
and  their  children,  and  even  great-grand- 
children to  play  in  the  attic,  swing  on  the 
front  gate,  and  run  along  the  road  leading 


to  the  stables.  But  life  had  also  taken  away 
the  most  beloved  possession  of  all,  his  wife, 
Ellen.  Ellen,  her  shining  will,  her  artist's 
touch.  Old  Mr.  Randolph's  wrinkled  lips 
half-smiled,  as  he  thought  of  that  future 
day  when  he  would  see  her  again.  And  he 
rocked  .  .  .  back  and  forth  .  .  .  back  and 
forth. 

Down  where  the  broad  lawn  met  the 
front  gate,  Mr.  Randolph  could  see  Tom, 
old  Negro  Tom.  His  hands  were  as  gnarled 
as  the  heavy  bark  on  the  oak,  and  his  black 
bald  head  was  shinier  than  the  tree's  oily 
leaves.  He  was  cutting  the  soft  grass,  and 
the  scythe  in  his  hand  was  swinging  slowly 
.  .  .  back  and  forth  .  .  .  back  and  forth. 

It's  funny  about  Old  Tom,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph thought.  Everyone  says  he's  out  of 
his  head;  crazy  as  a  loon.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  white-haired  man  in  the  rocking 
chair,  they  would  have  driven  Tom  out  of 
Kentucky  a  long  time  ago.  But  it  had  been 
Mr.  Randolph  who  had  lifted  his  god-like 
hand,  and  silently,  smilingly,  shook  his 
head. 

They  protested.  "That  fiend'll  haul  oflF 
and  kill  somebody  one  of  these  fine  days." 

"We  do  unto  others  ..."  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph replied. 

Unconsciously,  the  old  man  rocked  in 
rhythm  with  the  motion  of  Tom's  scythe. 
It  was  like  a  pendulum,  he  decided.  In- 
stead of  cutting  down  blades  of  grass,  it 
was  ticking  off  minutes  of  eternity.  Tom 
might  even  be  Father  Time,  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph  thought,  as  he  watched  his 
scythe,  slowly  swinging  .  .  .  back  and 
forth   .   .   .   back   and   forth. 

Late     afternoon.      The     July    sun     had 

lengthened    the    pattern   of    the    giant   oak 

tree  on  the  grass.    The  deep  purple  shadow 

reached  almost  to  the  front  gate  at  the  end 

(Continned  on  page  21) 
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TORTILLA   FLAT 


The   Individual   In    Society,    a   Paper   Written    After 
Reading  Tortilla  Flat,  by  Steinbeck 

Seymour  Laughon 


The  society  of  Tortilla  Flat,  almost  to- 
tally apart  from  the  capitalistic  class  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  is  as  basic  as  are 
its  component  members.  Its  ideal,  respect- 
ed, but  neither  feared  nor  obeyed,  is  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  must  here  be  tol- 
erant. Feared,  but  not  respected,  is  the 
local  constabulary.  These  people  are  un- 
aware of  prohibitive  legislators,  unbeliev- 
ing of  the  inflexibility  of  law.  Their  eco- 
nomic system  is  that  of  simple  barter,  their 
physical  existence  almost  animal.  Insofar 
as  the  democratic  society  of  the  United 
States  does  not  enforce  itself  upon  Tortilla 
Flat,  it  is  and  will  remain  a  society  com- 
pletely of,  by,  and  for  the  individuals  with- 
in it. 

These  individuals,  as  uncomplicated  as 
their  society,  compensate  for  simplicity  in 
mtensity.  They  are  basic,  compounded  of 
sin  and  virtue  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
complements  the  other.  Their  genius  is 
their  acceptance  of  both. 

Within  the  already  lax  social  structure 
of  Tortilla  Flat  (with  its  loose  morals  which 
the  people  accept,  and  therefore  they  are 
not  loose,  but  only  naive),  there  is  another 
society,  a  close-knit  group  held  together 
by  friendship,  by  communal  loyalty,  and 
by  its  transgressions  against  that  friend- 
ship and  by  its  subsequent  forgiveness. 
This  group  consists  of  Danny's  friends, 
and  it  is  very  much  a  part  of  Tortilla  Flat, 
even  in  its,  not  superiority,  but  transcen- 
dence of  the  principles  which  guide  the 
social  structure  of  Tortilla  Flat.  And  of 
that  group,  of  Tortilla  Flat,  Danny  is  the 
epitome  of  those  principles. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  complex  individual, 
whose  food  is  chosen  for  its  nutritive  and 
caloric  value  and  is  eaten  at  prescribed 
hours,   who  bathes   from   habit   instead   of 


from  dirt,  whose  clothing  is  dictated  by 
style  and  propriety,  never  considering  the 
functions  of  covering  nakedness  or  pro- 
tecting from  the  cold,  whose  education  is 
a  m.onstrous  cycle  from  simplicity  to  com- 
plexity only  for  the  purpose  of  resolving 
itself  to  simphcity,  whose  emotions  are  con- 
trolled by  dangerous  inhibitions  and  by 
conditioned,  intellectual  negations,  whose 
body  is  a  vehicle  for  the  service  of  the  mind, 
and  who  imbibes  purely  to  escape  all  that, 
to  understand  persons  who  live  on  beans, 
tortillas  and  dollar-a-gallon  wine,  sleeping 
wherever  they  fall,  wearing  the  same  dirty, 
ragged  clothing  all  the  time,  exercising 
their  brains  only  to  propound  a  safe  ex- 
pedient for  what  we  might  term  unmoral 
activities,  and  for  rationalizing  their  ac- 
tions to  their  consciences,  and  who  are  su- 
premely happy  and  sublime  in  their  right- 
eousness. We  call  them  primitive  in  our 
envy. 

It  is  a  sorrow  that  one  who  has  lived 
an  unshackled  existence  should  be  burden- 
ed with  property,  especially  when  one  has 
based  a  large  part  of  one's  principles  upon 
an  enormous  disrespect  for  property;  but 
that  is  a  tragedy  to  be  borne,  and  when 
Danny  inherited  two  houses,  he  had  to 
make  the  best  of  his  new  situation.  It  is 
a  great  triumph  that,  with  this  weight,  he 
did  so  well.  He  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
shackled  to  work,  or  to  wear  better  clothes, 
or  to  marry.  He  received  great  moral  ben- 
efit from  his  misfortune  in  that  he  came 
into  a  position  to  extend  hospitality  to  his 
friends  and  profit  from  their  indebtedness 
to  him.  And,  fortunately,  the  acquisition 
of  property  did  not  change  his  opinion 
that  any  coveted,  movable,  saleable  ar- 
ticle which  was  unguarded  was  therefore 
orphaned,    ownerless,    a    thing    which    was 
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found,  and  found  only  through  a  miracle 
of  luck  bestowed  upon  the  finder  for  his 
goodness.  Danny  and  Tortilla  Flat  remain- 
ed unbesmirched  by  the  greater  evils  of 
capitalism. 

The  sins,  or  mischief,  or  misdemeanors  of 
Danny  and  his  friends,  committed  against 
Tortilla  Flat,  or  Monterey,  or  against  each 
other,  were  all  performed  in  a  naive  good 
faith  based  upon  very  deliberate  reasoning, 
and  frequently  in  a  Robin  Hood  spirit  of 
altruism,  and  therefore  resulted,  not  in  a 
sense  of  guilt,  but  in  a  deep  inner  satis- 
faction, appropriate  to  a  true  saint  in  its 
religious  quality.  That  their  capacity  for 
such  conduct  was  equalled  only  by  their 
capacity  for  love  and  forgiveness  made 
them  as  much  a  part  of  their  society  as  in- 
dividuals in  it,  and  that  society  perfect  in 
the  combination.  Their  dishonor  was  their 
honor. 

Even  the  unscrupulous  cannot  exist  with 
morals,  although  their  moral  standards  may 
decree  nought  but  strict  devotion  to  un- 
scrupulousness.  Danny  and  his  friends 
had  morals,  too,  and  theirs  were  fine  and 
bright,  ideally  ideal.  As  far  as  the  love  of 
man  and  woman  goes,  it  is  a  fine,  beauti- 
ful thing,  but,  legalized  as  marriage,  it  is 
a  burden  to  a  person  who  is  complete  and 


happy,  free.  So  long  as  all  of  Tortilla  Flat 
thought  that,  then  it  was  very  nice  that 
those  who  did  not  steer  their  lives  by  the 
idea  agreed  with  it,  and  that  it  was  a  part 
of  all  their  lives.  Although  not  so  pleasant 
a  thing,  revenge,  too,  is  necessary  to  honor, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  ToreUi,  his  defeat  was 
due  as  much  to  the  friends'  rightness  in  de- 
fending themselves  against  what  was  easily 
rationalized  to  be  a  cheat,  as  to  their  su- 
perior number.  That  same  principle  laid 
low  Big  Joe,  but,  in  his  case,  the  very  fact 
that  the  friends  had  truly  suffered  at  his 
hands  led  quickly  to  his  being  forgiven  and 
succored.  They  loved  the  Church  dearly, 
serving  it  in  pvire  ceremony  made  sincere 
by  their  deep,  imtroubled  faith.  They  pos- 
sessed high  scruples  regarding  crime,  and 
would  never  steal  from  the  helpless;  no 
penal  system  constrained  them,  for  arrest 
and  sentence  were  no  disgrace,  for  not  only 
was  the  jail  comfortable,  but  one  could 
escape  from  it  so  easily.  They  were  con- 
siderate of  one  another,  bound  together  by 
a  love  so  deep  and  true  that  they  could 
realize  no  wrong,  know  no  shame. 

Basic,  happy,  and  very  easy,  this  idyllic 
situation  could  exist  only  in  a  society  built 
on  love.  And  only  a  society  built  on  love 
could  so  simply  integrate  the  individual 
with  itself  and   itself  with  the  individual. 


REQUIEM 

F.  Maupin 

Never  let  me  sleep  in  peace. 

I   have  fought  too  well,  too  long, 
Loved   the   restless   battle-song 

Far  too  nnuch  to  v^ant  release. 

To  my  grave  let  thunder  come, 

Stormy   stars,   and   aching   sleet; 
Let  me  feel  the  marching  feet 

Ihat  follow  at  the  drum. 


TREBIZOND 

F.  Maupin 

Treblzond,  of  bronze  and  gold, 
Bagdad,   of  a   thousand    kings — 

These  are  the  names  my  memory  sings, 
hHalf-remembered,    known   of  old. 

Mandalay   and   Xanadu, 
Samarcand   and    Kandahor — 

I   have   known   them   all   before; 

Where  and  when,   I   never  knew. 

Petra,    built   by  Jan-Ben-Jan, 

Lost  and   sleeping  Azarie — 

These  were  In  the  heart  of  me 
Long    before   my   thoughts   began. 
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TO  EACH  HIS  ERROR 

Ruth  Clarkson 

I  found  a   rock  I  wished  to  own, 
Of  hue  both   rose  and   gray; 
I   stood   triumphant  on   the  stone 
Until  it  wore  away. 


Zp  Kobert 

F.  Maupin 

I    think   that   once    I    had   a    key, 
Quite   small,    but  very   dear  to   me. 
i   think  it  opened   up  a   door 
Whose   wonders   I    had   known   before. 

I   think,   beyond   the   door,   my   eyes 
Could   feast   at  will   on    paradise. 
And   in   the   air  the   music   hung 
That  whispers  only  to  the  young; 

The  rose  was  there,  and  every  sense 
Was    sharper-sweet   with    Innocence. 
And  then,   at  last,  the  very  best, 
I  found  • — 

Well,   I   forget  the   rest. 


TO  fl  faiTHLfSS  LOVtfi 

Ruth  Clarkson 

My  dearest,   is  it  really  so 
That  thou  hast  been  untrue  to  me? 
Oh  prithee,  precious,  let  it  go — 
For  so  have  I  been  false  to  thee. 
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TORQUEMADA 

(Continued  from   page   3) 

Flo  said  "...  she  never  says  a  word, 
either." 

They  weren't  talking  about  her.  She 
knew  they  weren't.  They  admired  her  in 
some  oscure  way.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  her  before  she  came  here  that  she  was 
beautifuh  Well,  it  had  certainly  helped 
her  out!  But  she  was  lonely,  she  was  so 
lonely! 

And  Elinor  said  "...  she  just  doesn't 
know  how  to  act;  she's  not  one  of  the 
gang.    She  tries  too  hard  ..." 

At  home  it  was  right  to  be  friendly.  She 
had  been  prepared  to  make  friends  here, 
just  like  at  home.  She  could  have  picked 
up  the  Southern  "small  talk"  if  they  had 
helped  her  at  all.  She  had  looked  forward 
to  coming.  But  then  the  first  few  days 
she  had  been  so  surprised  at  the  sort  of 
thing  they  talked  about  that  it  had  made 
her  silent.  Then  she  had  seen  how  they 
treated  girls  who  were  a  little  unsure  of 
themselves,  people  who  made  one  mistake. 
And  she  had  kept  to  herself  after  that. 

Danny  put  out  her  cigarette  without- 
thinking.  Then  she  realized  that  she  had 
used  her  last  match.  She  wanted  one  more 
smoke.  Flo  had  a  lighter.  She  half-turned, 
but  even  in  the  motion  she  checked  her- 
self. She  could  not  ask  Flo  for  a  light. 
She  could  not  break  the  si'ence  and  speak. 
She  had  been  silent  too  long  now.  She 
turned  back,  and  loneliness  closed  in  around 
her  like  a  wall.    She  could  no  loneer  speak. 

There  was  a  light  step  in  the  hall.  Some- 
one looked  in,  hesitantly. 

"Well,  come  in!"  Flo  ordered  sharply. 
"Don't  just  stand  there!" 

Danny  turned  her  head  and  look  around. 
She  recognized  the  girl;  it  was  Shirley,  a 
class-mate  of  hers. 

Shirley  was  not  pretty,  but  she  was  not 
ugly.  Her  features  were  a  little  too  sharp, 
her  complexion  a  trifle  too  rough.  She  was 
here  on  a  scholarship,  to  major  in  art. 

Shirley  came  in  hesitantly.  She  could 
not  turn  around  and  run.   Danny  watched 


out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  and  saw 
Shirley  fumble  with  a  match. 

Elinor  had  her  eyes  closed.  "Who  is  it?" 
she  asked. 

Flo  giggled.  "The  charity-girl.  Don't 
bother  to  look." 

Danny  winced  as  if  she  had  been  struck. 
She  heard  Flo  ask,  "Who  was  that  you  were 
out   with   last   night?" 

"W-with  a  friend  of  mine."  Shirley 
stuttered. 

The  questioning  went  on  without  mercy. 

His  name's  Joe.  He's  real  nice  ..." 
Shirley  added  eagerly. 

"Joe  what?  Or  doesn't  he  have  a  last 
name? 

Elinor  giggled.  She  understood  the  slur- 
ring undercurrent  in  the  question.  Shirley 
did  not.  Danny  did.  Danny  felt  her  fin- 
gers curl  up  into  a  fist,  till  she  felt  her 
linger-nails  digging  into  her  palms. 

"Oh,  he  has  a  last  name!  It's  Dillon." 
Shirley  was  flattered  at  the  attention  they 
were  paying  her. 

"Dillon?  That's  not  a  man,  that's  a 
pickle!"  The  two  girls  screamed  with 
laughter.    Shirley's  face  fe'l  suddenly. 

Dannv  felt  the  pain  of  he  nails.  She 
uncurled  her  fingers.  Her  hands  were  wet 
and  cold. 

"He's  a  nice  boy!"  Shirley  insisted 
quickly. 

"Did  he  kiss  you?"  demanded  Flo. 

"Well,  no.    But  .   .   .   " 

"Nobody'd  kiss  her.  Use  your  head, 
chicken,"   murmured   Elinor,   half   asleep. 

"Are  you  sexy?"  asked  Flo  next.  The 
color  rose  in  Shirley's  face.  The  two  girls 
went  off  into  roars  of  helpless  laughter 
again. 

"I  suppose  you  just  sat  around  and  dis- 
cussed ahf!"  said  Elinor,  when  she  had  got 
control  of  herself  again. 

"He  h  interested  in  art!"  protested 
Shirley.    "He  is!" 

"That  must  have  been  fas-cin-ay-ting," 
drawled  Flo. 

Danny  saw  the  other  girl's  lip  begin- 
(Contlnued  on   next  page) 
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ning  to  tremble.  Let  her  go!  she  cried 
silently  to  herself.  Let  her  go!  You've 
hurt  her  enough!  She  didn't  do  anything! 
So  let  her  go  now! 

"Have  you  ever  been  kissed?"  asked  Flo 
curiously. 

Shirley  did   not   answer. 

"Have  you?  Has  anyone  ever  kissed 
you?" 

"Don't   be  silly./'   murmured   Elinor. 

"Well,  has  anyone?" 

Without  any  warning  the  girl  broke 
into  tears.  "NO!"  she  screamed,  "No!  No 
one  ever  has!  Now  are  you  happy?  Now 
are  you  happy?  You  asked  me!  Now  are 
you  happy?"  She  stood  there,  the  tears 
running  down  her  plain  face,  her  eyes  red, 
her  nose  running. 

Flo  and  Elinor  took  one  look  at  her  and 
began   to  giggle  again. 

She  watched  them  speechless  for  a 
moment,  a  limp  cigarette  still  in  her  hand. 
Suddenly  she  turned  and  ran  from  the 
room,  still  sobbing  ungracefully. 

"She's  going  to  get  ten  demerits,"  said 
Flo.    "She  took  her  cigarette  with  her." 

"What  does  it  matter?"  Elinor  shrug- 
ged her  shoulders  and  dismissed  the  whole 
thing.  "What  were  we  talking  about? 
Oh,  yes,  Kathy.  Do  you  really  think  it's 
true  that  ..."  She  got  to  her  feet  and 
walked  to  the  door.  Their  voices  came 
back  faintly  to  the  girl  curled  up  in  the 
chair. 

And  Flo  said  "...  of  course,  she  is  my 
dearest  friend,  biif  ..." 

Danny  went  over  to  the  window.  The 
sun  was  shining  down  on  the  brick  pave- 
ments beneath.  It  was  the  same  sun  they 
had  at  home,  the  same  sun,  made  cleaner 
by  salt  air,  that  they  had  at  home. 

Her  hands  hurt  her  where  her  finger- 
nails had  dug  into  them.  Her  whole  body 
was  as  tense  as  a  taut  wire.  She  felt  tired, 
terribly   tired,    and    her   head   hurt. 

She  wished   that  she  were  home. 

She  wished  that  she  had  a  cigarette. 

She   wished    that   she   could   cry. 


MADAME  PRESIDENT 

(ContiuucJ   from    page    5) 

"Could  you  tell  us  anything  about  your 
plans  for  Sweet  Briar?"  we  asked  next. 
Mrs.  Pannell  shook  her  head  regretfully. 
"All  the  reporters  have  been  asking  me 
that,  too.  I  don't  think  it's  wise  to  tell 
future  plans." 

But  she  did  tell  us  a  great  deal  about  what 
she  believes  in.  She  thinks  a  college  woman 
should  have  purpose,  should  have  a  goal 
and  stick  to  it,  should  believe  both  in  per- 
severance and  in  hard  and  directed  work. 
She  began  to  talk  about  education  for 
women,  which  interests  her  very  much. 
She  believes  that  women  should  take  an 
interest  in  the  world  beyond  the  home,  and 
she  added  that  women  have  great  social 
sense,  which  would  lead  them  to  do  so.  She 
said  that  often  women  think  that  the  vears 
that  they  spend  with  their  young  children 
are  dull,  when  in  reality  these  years  are  most 
important,  for  in  the  mother's  hands  are 
the  chances  to  direct  the  character  and 
minds  of  her  children.  "A  woman  shotdd 
be  a  good  citizen,  a  good  mother,  and, 
above  all,  a  ^ood  person." 

Mrs.  Pannell  also  made  several  statements 
which  might  apply  to  the  actions  of  the 
young  women  on  our  campus.  She  stated 
that  she  questioned  whether  people  ought 
to  go  out  and  reform  the  world  while  their 
own  bureau-drawers  are  in  a  mess.  She 
said  that  an  orderly  mind  began  in  one's 
own  room.  (We  glanced  guiltily  at  each 
other.)  Mrs.  Pannell  also  said  that  a  young 
woman  ought  to  read  at  least  one  news- 
paper a  day,  and  preferably  get  two  dif- 
ferent views  of  world  events.  "For,"  she 
said,  "a  woman  must  be  tolerant,  but  not 
to  evil;  a  woman  must  be  broad-minded, 
but  not  to  things  that  are  wrong." 

Our  hour  was  almost  up,  and  we  could 
ask  her  only  one  more  question.  So  it  was 
this:  "Have  you  any  message  that  you 
would  like  to  send  to  the  students  of  Sweet 
Briar?" 

Mrs.    Pannell    thought    a    moment,    and 
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then  said  with  the  sweetness  and  simphcity 
that  is  hers,  "Please  tell  them  all  to  feel  free 
to  come  and  see  me.  I  want  to  know  them 
as  people;  I  speak  to  them  when  I  see  them 
on  campus,  but  I  want  to  know  more  about 
them,  what  they  feel  and  how  they  think. 
Tell  them  that  almost  every  evening  I'm 
reading  in  the  back  sitting-room  of  Sweet 
Briar  House.  Tell  them  that  they  are  al- 
ways welcome  there,  and  that  a  visit  from 
them  would  make  me  very  happy." 


THROUGH -TRAIN 

(Continued  from   page   10) 

The  too-friendly  man  sits  next  to  me, 
edging  out  the  plump  woman  with  the 
rose  on  her  hat. 

"I'll  just  sit  and  chat  with  you  ...  if 
you  don't  mind,"  he  says  hastily.  "Ciga- 
rette?" He  settles  back,  and  exhaling 
smoke  he  begins  to  talk.  "I'm  from  Ar- 
kansas, myself  .  .  .  Little  Rock  .  .  .  been 
up  here  on  business.  I'm  on  terminal  leave 
from  the  Marines,  been  stationed  in  Puerto 
Rico."  His  skin  is  leathery  and  brown.  He 
is  thin.  His  eyes  are  light  blue,  deep-set. 
The  backs  of  his  hands  are  covered  with 
a  light  growth  of  hairs.  There  is  a  gold 
wedding  band  on  his  left  hand.  His  suit 
is  striped;  his  shoes  are  run  down  at  the 
heels.  His  silk  socks  are  rolled,  and  I  can 
see  an  expanse  of  hairy  leg  above  them. 
The  thin,  nervous  hands  are  smoking  ciga- 
rettes, and  the  voice  goes  on  and  on. 

"Don't  say  much,  do  ya?  You  don't 
mind  me  talking  to  you,  do  you?  It's  just 
that  I  hate  to  sit  and  look  out  the  window 
for  such  a  long  time.  I  got  a  lot  of  trav- 
elin'  to  do  yet,  all  coach."  He  pulls  out 
his  ticket  .  .  .  long  colored,  perforated 
strips.  "Gotta  change  in  Chattanooga. 
Say,   would   you   mind   if   I   took   off   my 


coat?     Gets    hot    sitting    here    for    a    long 
time." 

The  collar  on  his  shirt  is  frayed.  He 
rolls  up  his  sleeves.  Suppose  I  were  his  wife. 
I  shiver.    Am  I  a  snob? 

"Hope  to  get  a  desk  job  in  the  Civil 
Service.  I've  seen  seventeen  years  in  the 
Marines." 

I  murmur  and  turn  my  eyes  to  the  win- 
dow. Watery  Delaware.  Funny  how  it 
always  looks  as  if  the  train  will  fall  off 
the  bridge.  And  If  it  did?  We  couldn't 
get  out  .  .  . 

The  voice  Is  saying,  "I  like  to  think  of 
myself  as  a  Southern  gentleman.  That's 
why  I  helped  you  with  your  bag.  Other 
men  might  pass  by,  but  not  me,  no  sir. 
Always  help  a  lady  ,  .  .  especially  a  nice 
lookln'  one." 

His  fingernails  are  dirty.  I  move  nearer 
the  window. 

I  see  them  burying  a  person  on  a  hill 
above  the  tracks.  The  earth  Is  raw  where 
it  has  been  turned  back.  There  is  a  little 
clump  of  mourners,  wilting  flowers,  and 
the  priest's  white  surplice  billows  in  the 
wind. 

Outside  of  Baltimore  there  is  a  square, 
new  house;  bare  and  clean.  The  ground 
around  it  is  packed  hard  and  smooth  b}^ 
the  workmen's  feet.  A  new  car  is  pulled 
up  beside  the  door,  dragging  crepe  paper 
streamers  and  tin  cans.  On  the  cement 
stoop  of  the  house  stands  a  girl  with  dark 
hair;  her  dress  is  bright  pink  satin.  The 
door  of  the  house  is  open;  and  the  bride's 
little  brother  Is  running  around  and  around 
the  house   .   .   . 

"I'm  getting  thirsty,"  the  voice  again. 
"Do  they  have  a  club  car  on  this  train? 
Could  use  a  glass  of  beer,  how  about  you? 
The  train  I  came  up  on  had  a  nice  little 
bar — sat  in  there  most  of  the  trip.  But 
these  prices  they  get  for  meals.  I'm  not 
cheap  now;  but  ya  spend  two-fifty,  and 
it  isn't  worth  It.  Be  satisfied  with  a  sand- 
(Continucd  on   next  page) 
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wich  and  coffee.   How  about  you?    Getting 
hungry?" 

No,  thank  you.  Please  go  away,  I  say 
to  myself.  My  neat  box  of  lunch  carefviUy 
packed  by  Mother  rests  on  my  lap. 

Little  suitcases  packed  with  the  little 
things  of  humanity.  And  we  go  forward 
.  .  .  Past  the  white  city  of  Washington; 
mto  the  gently  hilled  country  of  Virginia; 
shacks  and  proud  old  houses.  And  it  gets 
darker. 

"Care  to  read  my  magazine?"  "Coll- 
ier's." He  opens  a  newspaper.  "Read  about 
this  suicide?  Funny  thing,  happened  at  a 
hotel  my  wife  and  I  stayed  at.  I'll  have 
to  show  her  this  .  .  .  Ever  flown?"  This 
abruptly. 

"No."  Not  too  friendly,  be  cold.  "I'm 
a  bit  afraid  of  it." 

"I  used  to  be  too,  but  then  I  flew  down 
to  Puerto  Rico  once.  Easiest,  nicest  trip; 
I  even  fell  asleep.  You  know  my  little 
girl  flew  back  to  the  States  before  she  was 
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six    months    old.     Flew    even    before    she 
walked." 

I  was  supposed  to  make  proper  excla- 
mations of  disbelief  here. 

He  shifted  in  his  seat,  and  his  elbow 
pushed  against  me.  "Sorry,"  he  said.  Then, 
"Why  don't  you  tell  me  more  about 
yourself?  Care  to  come  an'  have  a  drink 
with  me?" 

"No,  thank  you."  Very  prim;  very 
boarding-school-like. 

I  watched  him  as  he  lolled  back  in  his 
seat,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  focus  on  my  suit- 
case, above  us  in  the  rack.  I  knew  he  was 
reading  the  neatly  lettered  luggage  tag. 

Suddenly  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes  and  blinked. 

"Got  kind  of  a  headache.  Travelling 
always  gives  me  a  headache."  He  reached 
for  his  coat.  "Think  I'll  go  get  a  cup  of 
coffee    ..." 

I  watched  his  bony  shoulders,  showing 
through  the  thin  material  of  his  suit  jacket, 
as  he  walked  to  the  end  of  the  car.  His 
suit  was  very  wrinkled.  That  happened  to 
cheap  material  .   .   . 

I  looked  out  at  the  scrub  pine  and  the 
back  sides  of  houses.  Little  glimpses  into 
little  lives.  I  remembered  the  gold  wed- 
ding band  on  his  thin,  brown  hand.  And 
I  shivered.  I  wondered  suddenly  where  we 
were  all  going  .   .   . 


BIG  PIGEON -MAN 

(Continued  from   page   12) 

His  mother,  standing  at  the  sink,  tvirned 
as  she  heard  him. 

"Frankie,  what  in  the  world  have  you 
been  doing?"  she  demanded. 

The  big  pigeon-man  abruptly  vanished, 
the  tension  was  released,  and  the  little  boy 
gasped  out, 

"Oh,  Mummy,  he  wouldn't  seem  to 
die,  I  squeezed  and  squeezed,  and  he  just 
would ii'f  die!" 
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PENDULUM 

(Continued  from   page   13) 

of  the  lawn.  It  was  quiet.  So  quiet. 
Deathly    quiet. 

Face  down,  in  the  shadow,  beside  his 
rocking  chair,  lay  Old  Mr.  Randolph. 
Standing  beside,  staring  down  at  him  with 
glazed  eyes,  an  insanely  wide  sneer  on  his 
hps  was  the  Negro  Tom.  In  both  hands 
he  held  his  scythe.  A  thick  crimson  liquid 
was  pulsing  forth  from  the  back  of  Mr. 
Randolph's  neck,  making  a  frightening 
accent  of  color  on  the  deep  shadowed  grass. 

And  the  motion  of  the  rocking  chair 
was  dying.  Slowly,  slowly  .  .  .  back  and 
forth  .   .   .  back  and  forth. 

Early  evening.  And  all  was  in  gray 
shadow.  A  first  faint  chill  of  night  touch- 
ed the  old  oak  leaves.   Quietly  they  moaned. 

A  heavy  rope  was  wrapped  around  one 
of  the  black,  gnarled  limbs.  It  hung  down, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  was  a  thin  black  body. 
Swinging  like  a  pendulum  .  .  .  back  and 
forth   .   .   .   back   and   forth. 
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Sufct   Brnir 


To    Those    Vi^ho   Neither   Hear   Nor   See 
Courtney  Willard 

Small  boy 

With   dark   curling    hair 

And   shadowy   brown   eyes, 

You  stare  from  and   Into 

White    Eternity. 

For  you  there  was   nothing   before, 

And  there  will  be  nothing  after. 

Although   you   cannot  know  It, 

Someone  else,  sometime  before 

Broke  through. 

Perhaps  you  too  shall  be  touched 

With   that  strength 

And  faith. 
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HERO  STORY 


Carol    LeVarn 


Eight  more  went  on  the  noon  bus  today. 
That  leaves  only  five  boys  up  at  the  high 
school  and  likely  they'll  shame  each  other 
into  going  before  the  first  of  the  year. 
Young  Arsa  Dean's  picture  was  in  the 
Herald  yesterday  morning.  "Local  boy 
promoted  to  Corporal,"  it  said,  and  you 
could  just  see  their  minds  working  when 
they  looked  at  it.  "Local  boy  promoted  to 
General,"  it  would  say,  and  there'd  be 
General  Merle  Williams  grinning  for  all  he 
was  worth,  with  his  brass  all  shining. 

They  were  like  that  last  time  too — prob- 
ably were  long  before  that  and  will  be  long 
after  this — and  a  lot  of  them  took  the  noon 
bus  then  too.  "Seventy-eight"  it  says  under 
the  blue  star  on  the  service  flag.  There's 
a  gold  star  we  put  there  too,  with  a  num- 
ber one  under  it.  The  flag  has  been  hang- 
ing over  the  radiator  up  at  the  high  school 
and  it's  pretty  dusty  now,  but  you  can  see 
the  gold  star  real  plain,  and  that  number 
one  under  it.  That  stands  for  Johnny  Tin- 
ney,  who  didn't  much  want  to  be  a  general. 

Johnny  lived  up  on  Quarry  Hill  near  the 
Gorge.  All  the  Tinneys  were  a  bunch  of 
woods-runners  who  never  did  much  for  a 
living  except  jack  deer  and  put  in  an  oc- 
casional day  guiding  city  people  away  from 
the  deer  during  regular  hunting  season. 
The  Tinneys  took  care  of  their  own,  they 
were  never  on  the  town  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  they  just  didn't  take  to  work  by 
the  week  the  way  most  do. 

Living  up  on  Quarry  Hill  in  Polack 
country,  Johnny  got  to  be  good  friends 
with  the  Kapustas  and  Stastetskos  and  the 
year  he  graduated  from  high  school  he  mar- 
ried Mickey  Cabbage's  little  sister,  Thelma 
Kapusta.  That  was  the  fall  they  started 
taking  the  noon  bus  to  Rutland,  so  many 
of  them. 

Mickey  enlisted  right  away,  and  so  did 
Frankie  Stastetsko  and  as  many  of  the  Po- 


lacks  as  were  old  enough  or  could  lie  about 
their  age  and  get  in.  But  Johnny  wasn't 
ready  yet.  He'd  spent  the  summer  courting 
Thelma  and  there  was  the  winter  meat  to 
get  in  yet.  With  so  many  of  the  boys  gone, 
the  women  and  old  folks  left  on  Quarry 
Hill  couldn't  get  through  the  winter  with- 
out help  to  get  the  meat  in  and  the  wood 
cut. 

So  Johnny  went  to  the  bus  with  Mickey 
and  Frankie  and  waved  goodbye  to  them 
as  the  bus  turned  the  sawmill  corner.  "See 
you  in  Warsaw,"  he  yelled  after  them,  then 
turned  and  walked  slowly  up  towards 
Quarry  Hill. 

On  the  weatherbeaten  porch  with  its 
line  of  geraniums  in  yellow  Sanka  cans, 
Thelma  stood  waiting.  "Your  call  has  come, 
Johnnie,"  she  said  quietly.  "They  want  you 
to  report  to  the  Rutland  draft  board  right 
off." 

Johnny  walked  heavily  up  the  steps  and 
put  his  arm  around  Thelma's  shoulders. 
"I'd  best  get  the  meat  for  your  Ma  and  us 
as  quick  as  ever  I  can,"  he  answered  simply. 
"And  the  woodpile's  low.  Got  my  lunch 
ready,  Thel?" 

A  few  minutes  later  Johnny  walked 
down  the  steps  again,  wearing  his  hunting 
gear  and  carrying  the  rifle.  Thelma  waved 
from  the  porch  and  watched  him  out  of 
sight,  then  carefully  smoothed  her  apron 
and  walked  into  the  house. 

She  didn't  worry  about  Johnny.  He 
knew  the  woods  as  well  as  any  of  the  wild 
creatures.  The  wardens  had  long  since  giv- 
en up  trying  to  stop  the  Tinney's  deer  jack- 
ing. No  warden  alive  could  catch  up  with 
a  Tinney  once  he  got  woods  around  him. 
Thelma  knew  he  had  a  shack  way  at  the 
head  of  the  Gorge  where  he  went  when  it 
got  real  cold  and  he'd  stay  there  and  shoot 
good  fat  bucks.  The  meat  kept  in  the  snow 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Blood   Stains 

Sally   Miller   Gearheart 

The  new  age  swept  into  Henleyville 

Driving   like  a  windstorm  to  clear  away  the  old 

And   prepare  a   place  for  the  new. 

Men  came.    Not  the  old   bewhiskered  cronies 

Who  spat  at  the  stove,  but  clean-shaven  men 

With  their  machines  and  their  engines. 

They  came  to   hienleyville. 

"hHere's   water   power,"   they   said, 

"Gone  to  waste  all  these  years. 

Let's  harness  it.    Let's  destroy 

This  rickety  township  and   build   a  city  of  our  own." 

To  build,  they  must  first  unbuild — 

Down   came  the  weather-board   drygoods   house; 

Down   came  the  old   brick   Lutheran   Church; 

Down  came  the  white-washed  village  store; 

Down   .   .   .   down   .   .   .   down   they   came — 

And   up  ...   up  ...   up  went  the  lifeless  monsters 

Of  steel  skeleton  and  concrete  body. 

And   against  the   money,   the  power 

And  the  big  words  of  the  newcomers 

The  lifelong   residents  were  helpless. 

The  wrinkled   undertaker  wept  to  see 

His  yesterdays  replaced  by  fine  lines 

And  glass  brick. 

The  white-haired  preacher  smiled  a  sad  goodbye 

As  the  boards  of  his  long-serving   parish   house 

Hit  the  ground  with  a  dull  thud  :,    -■'■■::: 

As  loveless  workmen  toiled.  -         ..:' 

Reluctantly,  Jim  Owens  sold  his  apple  orchard  "    '  ^^'y 

And   saw   his   prize  possessions   hacked   away  to  dead   wood. 

As   she  viewed  the  initial   scarred   desks,  -  '   "' 

Miss   Mattie  shook — thinking   of  the  day 

When   her  schoolroom,   too,   would   suffer  the   blows 

Of  the  wrecking   iron. 

The   hungry   machines   growled   and   snarled 

And  tore  into  the  sides  of  the  town's 

Rich,   brown   earth — and   they  cut  a   jagged   wound 

Into  the  hearts  of  the  once  happy  inhabitants — 

Powerless   inhabitants   who   could   do   nothing 

But  watch   this   machine   massacre. 
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Old   homesteads  forsook  their  foundations; 

Dynannite  charges  seared  the  air; 

Worknnen   toiled   with   heartless   savagery 

For  their  money. 

New  schools,  new  churches,  new  offices,  new  department  stores, 

New,   new  new  .  .  . 

The  smartly  dressed   men  dusted   their  well-manicured   hands 

And   raised   their  eyebrows   at  the   bearded   old   codger 

On  the  street  corner. 

"Now  that's  done,"   they  said. 

"Now  we  have  something — 

And  we'll  call  it  'hlenley  City.' 

The  old   maple  tree  in  the  new  city  square  remains  .  .   . 

They  could  not  cut  it  down. 

And  in  the  hub-bub  of  the  summer  evening 

Through  the  maze  of  lights  and  city  noises. 

The  maple  tree  waves  her  branches 

Grasping  for  the  things  long  gone. 

And  whispers  silently,   "hHenleyvllle!" 

DREAM,  DREAM,  WHILE  YET  YOU  MAY 

G.  Maupin 

The  city  that  of  old   I   knew 

Was  warm   and   sweet  with   honey-dew, 
And    glowing   dome   and    minaret 
Were  pale  when  the  pale  moon  had  set 
In   an   eternal   blue. 

(Dream,   Dream,   while  yet  you   may. 
The  dawn  will  too  soon  turn  to  gray; 
The  dew   upon   the   rose   half-blown 
Will  shiver,  and   will  turn  to  stone.) 

And   by  its  wall,   since  time  began 

The   river,   born   of  wonder,   ran. 

And   silken   sails  of  slender  ships 
Moved  soft,  as  soft  the  perfume  slips 
Through  songs  unheard   by  man. 

(Dream,   Dream,   while  yet  you   may, 
The  dawn  will  too  soon  turn  to  gray; 
The  dew   upon   the   rose   half-blown 
Will  shiver,   and  will  turn  to  stone.) 

Peace,  peace.   We  dream  because  we  must. 
The   heart,    unconquered,   guards   her  trust. 

And   all   we   longed   or  loved,   will   be 

An   echo   through   our   memory 
Even   In   the  silent  dust. 
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THE  HAPPY  PRINCE 


Martha  Black 


Mrs.  Wright  was  fond  of  telling  the 
story  over  her  bridge  tables,  dinner  tables 
and  coffee  tables.  In  her  circle  everyone 
talked  of  their  home,  always  home.  Mrs. 
Wright  would  raise  a  small  red  hand,  com- 
manding silence,  cough  a  little  cough,  and 
no  matter  how  often  they  had  heard  the 
story,  all  would  listen  attentively.,  almost 
with  eagerness. 

"Maggie  was  two  days  old  at  the  time. 
Arthur  and  Dad  had  come  to  the  hospital 
to  visit  us,  and  Maggie  was  as  spruced  up 
as  a  baby  could  be.  As  Dad  stepped  in  the 
door,  Maggie  actually  raised  her  head  to 
look  at  him.  Her  first  word  was  Grandpa, 
and  when  we  tried  to  take  her  from  his 
arms,  she  would  protest  with  screams." 
She  would  turn  and  smile  at  Maggie, 
beatifically;  Maggie  would  stare  back.  If 
Arthur  was  present,  he  would  glower  and 
fill  his  high-ball  glass. 

It  had  always  been  so.  "Grandpa,  take 
me  to  the  zoo!"  and  the  old  man  and  little 
girl  would  walk  through  the  gardens,  the 
passers-by  smiling  kindly  after  them. 
"Grandpa,  I  want  a  balloon!"  And  they 
would  go  to  feed  the  elephant,  a  big  red 
balloon  and  a  bright  blue  balloon  bobbing 
above  them  on  long  strings.  If  Arthur  sug- 
gested electric  trains,  it  was  always  Grandpa 
at  the  switch  with  Maggie  clapping  apprec- 
iative, grimy  little  hands.  And  Arthur 
would  refill   his  high-ball  glass. 

Arthur  was  a  clerk,  and  Grandpa  owned 
tin  mines.  The  Wrights  lived  happily  in 
his  baroque  home.  Arthur  was  drinking 
Scotch  scotch. 

When  Maggie's  first  party  came,  Grand- 
pa presented  her  with  a  blue  taffeta  dress, 
"special  for  the  occasion."  Arthur  sent  his 
daughter  a  bouquet  of  tea-roses  which  she 
carried  daintily  in  her  hand.  The  neigh- 
bors assembled  to  see  the  golden  child. 
"Isn't    she    lovely?"  "Doesn't    look    a    bit 


like  Arthur."  "The  spittin'  image  of 
her  grandfather."  A  kiss  for  Grandpa, 
a  hug  for  Mother,  a  peck  on  the  cheek  for 
Arthur.    "Maggie  .  .  .  Maggie  .  .  .  Maggie." 

Grandpa  would  fetch  Maggie.  He'd  sa- 
lute the  chaperones,  dance  with  the  giggling 
little  girls,  and  talk  football  with  the  little 
boys.  Back  home,  the  old  man  would  spend 
hours  telling  Arthur  what  a  success  his 
granddaughter  was. 

Grandpa  died  of  cancer  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two;  Maggie  was  sixteen.  She  did- 
n't cry,  her  cheeks  were  as  rosy  as  ever, 
she  grew  more  reticent. 

Now  Arthur  would  call  for  Maggie.  He 
would  stand  in  the  door  and  beckon.  In 
the  car  she  would  sit  stonily  between  her 
mother  and  father.  Once  they  reached  the 
house,  she  would  glide  out  of  the  car,  and 
go  to  her  room.  And  Arthur  would  mix 
a  night-cap  .  .  .  bourbon-and-water-no- 
ice. 


LITTLE  HEART 

Mary  Littlejohn 

Storm   against  the   portals  of  paradise, 

little  heart, 
Beat  your  wings  against  the  barred 

windows   of   heaven; 
Sing  above  the  clashed  cymbals  of  the 

stars 
While   yet  your  wings   sustain   you. 
Your  wings  will  fail,  you  will  fall  back 

again   to   earth; 
You   will   remember  that   heaven,    lost,   was 

a  moment  ago; 
You  will  break. 
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THE  REASON  IS  IN  SEASON 


Elisabeth  Wallace 


It  was  a  day  in  autumn  that  I  met  you. 
I  remember  I  hadn't  been  very  happy  that 
day,  and  the  thought  of  the  long,  jolting 
trolley  ride  home  hadn't  made  me  any  hap- 
pier. The  leaves  were  crimson  and  gold. 
But  I  wasn't  paying  much  attention  to  the 
leaves  .   .   . 

"Tickets,  please.  'Evenin',  Mr.  Cramer. 
Sell  the  song?" 

"No.  No,  Mac.  No  sale  on  the  song."  I 
can  remember  trying  to  smile. 

As  I  sat  down  on  the  worn  leather  seat, 
I  thought  of  a  verse.  "Song  folly  .  .  .  long 
trolley."  No,  that  would  not  do  .  .  .  too 
blue.  You  see,  rhyming,  well,  I  just  can't 
help  it. 

I  was  groaning  inwardly  about  the  hot 
ride,  thinking  of  the  inevitable  crying  baby 
and  the  heaving,  harrassed  housewife  that 
would  probably  sit  next  to  me.    Oh,  well. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  little  sound  above 
me,  and  without  warning,  a  shopping  bag 
hit  the  side  of  my  face.  A  heavy  shopping 
bag.  Yes,  there  she  was.  I  squinted  up, 
expecting  my  usual  companion,  the  house- 
wife .  .  .  gray  hair,  tired  eyes.  But,  no! 
Blonde  hair,  pretty  eyes.  And  there  you 
were  .  .  .  This  time  I  did  think  of  a  verse. 

"It    was    jolly — on   the    trolley,    when   I 
met  you 
You  looked  so  lovely  standing  there. 
You  knew  the  seat  beside — wasn't  oc- 
cupied. 
Your   smile   was   worth    ten   times    the 
fare." 

You  see,  hke  I  said,  I  can't  help  it. 


Soon  the  gold  and  crimson  leaves  were 
gone.  Instead,  white  snow.  And  blonde 
hair,  and  pretty  eyes.  I  was  happier  that 
winter  than  ever  before  .  .  .  and  it  wasn't 
because  of  that  gray-haired  housewife  that 
never  showed  up.  It  was  you,  I  guess,  Carol. 
Remember  what  you  said  the  first  time  I 
asked  you  out?  You  were  laughing.  "Oh, 
but  I  couldn't  .  .  .  Song  writers  are  so 
eccentric!"  And  you  said  it  again  that 
night  I  told  you  that  we  were  going  to 
take  a  ride  on  the  ferry.  "A  ferry?  People 
don't  ride  on  ferries  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter.   Too  cold." 

We  went  anyway.  You  were  right.  It 
iL'as  cold.  It  even  snowed.  And  the  man 
running  the  ferry  thought  we  were  out  of 
our  minds.  You  told  him  I  was  a  song 
writer  and  he  murmured  an  understanding 
"Oh."  You  inspired  me  again.  Another 
verse. 

"It  was  merry — on  the  ferry — when  we 
crossed 
With  the  river  running  blue  below, 
Your  eyes  were  even  bluer — your  heart 

was  even  truer, 
We    didn't    mind    that    our    boat    went 
very  slow." 

No!  I  can't  help  it. 

The  leaves  came  back  again.  This  time, 
yellow-green.  Spring  is  a  good  season  for 
song  writers.  So  much  subject  matter  .  .  . 
love,  love,  and  love.  I  wrote  lots  of  new 
songs.  Remember?  No  one  took  note  of 
my  notes,  but  you.  New  songs,  no  sales. 
I  was  discouraged.  (My  fast-fraying  cuff 
rubbed  me  the  wrong  way.  Rather 
scratchy.)  Remember  that  ride  in  the 
spring?  No  trolley  or  ferry,  but  an  auto- 
mobile. I  had  borrowed  it  from  Tom. 
Over  every  hill  in  the  county  we  drove,  I 
guess.  And  talked  and  talked  and  talked. 
You  encouraged  me.  Someday  they'll  pub- 
lish one."  You  were  laughing  again.  Then 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Prediction 

Ruth  Clarkson 

Those  who  have  known  the  lure  of  dreanns, 
The   lifted    wing   against   +he   sky, 
Can   never  iive  as  others   live, 
Nor  die  as  others  die. 


AN  ANSWER  TO  E.  E.  CUMMINGS 

Barbara  Reich 

And  when  I  die. 

Let  God  my  body  leave  awhile  on  earth, 

with  earthly  things. 
I  want  each  eye  to  be  a  star: 
One  for  morning  so   I   may  rejoice 
To  see  the  darkness  slip  away  in  fright 
Before 

The  bold  and  golden   rays  of  dawn; 
One  for  evening  so  that  I  may  watch 
Evening  and   her  silver-dusted  court  arrive. 
And  hush 

The  noisy  chatter  of  the  world. 
I  want  my  lips  to  be  a  verse 

on  all  men's  lips. 
I   want  my   fingers  to   be   flowers. 
But  not  just  one  sweet  rose; 
Rather 

The  wild  one  of  hills  and  woods 
And  colored  with  the  light 

of  many  prisms. 
And   my  heart — 
Ah   Love,  you   know  as  well  as   I, 
That  when   I  die. 
My  heart  will  be  a  lark 
Which 

Sailing,  soaring,  sweeping  through  the  clouds 
Wings  its  way  to  God. 


CONFESSION 

Ruth  Clarkson 

The  more  I  learn  of  things,  the  less  I  know. 
The  less  my  fancy  frolics  free; 
I   like  to  guess   what  lies   beneath   a   stone, 
Not  roll  it  over  just  to  see. 
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CJn   the   Doom   of  Empires 

F.  Maupin 

When   Babylon   could   add   so   high 
Then    Nineveh   could   multiply. 
If  five  and  three  are  eight,   I   know 
That  six  has  half  of  twelve  to  go. 


SOLITAIRE 

Barbara  Reich 

Here  is  the  path   I   have  chosen, 

HHere  by  the  sea; 

Where  the  cliffs  rise  high 

O'er  the  waves 

Of   the   lashing   deep. 

And  I  must  Journey  on 

alone, 

Why  do  you   weep? 

The  morning  star  is  fading   now. 

Far  in  the  east; 

And  dawn  in  a  fire 

Of  love,  for  the  sun 
Is   no  longer  asleep 

And  I  must  bid  you  brief  farewell. 

Why  do  you  weep? 

The  path  lies  onward 
Upward  to  the  stars. 

The  way  perhaps 

is   rocky 
And   the   hills  to  climb 
are  steep; 
But  I  must  find  the  door,  the  key. 
And  pierce  the  everlasting  veil — 
Why,  why  do  you  weep? 


ON  FAME 

F.  Maupin 

Caesar's  tomb  is  now  forgotten; 
And,   on   some  white   bone,   half-rotten, 
Which  has  been  the  dread  of  kings, 
The  impudent  robin   sings. 


SENIOR 
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THE  CAT  PEOPLE 


F.   Maupin 


The  cat  sat  beside  the  fence  in  the  soft 
spring  twiUght.  The  heat  of  the  sun  had 
not  quite  worn  off  yet  from  her  silky  fur. 
The  ground  was  still  warm;  and  she  sat 
there,  peaceful,  at  ease,  luxuriating  in  quiet 
dusk. 

Then,  suddenly,  she  screamed  as  the 
heavy  brick  struck  her  against  the  ribs. 
She  screamed  as  cats  do,  the  haunting,  eerie 
cry  like  a  small  child  in  pain.  She  lay,  silent, 
for  a  moment,  and  then  tried  to  get  to  her 
feet.  She  could  not  get  to  her  feet.  She 
was  still  struggling,  moaning,  trying  her 
slight  weight  against  limbs  which  could  no 
longer  bear  any  weight,  when  a  second, 
larger  stone  crashed  against  the  first. 

She  lay  without  moving  now  on  her  side, 
her  head  up  and  back,  her  jaws  open.  The 
wide,  wild  eyes  were  bright,  pleading, 
pleading  in   the  quiet  evening. 

The  man  stood  over  her,  watching,  but 
not  speaking.  His  lean,  gaunt  face  held  the 
suggestion  of  a  smile,  not  one  of  joy,  but 
of  contentment.  He  ran  his  tongue  over 
the  full,  sensuous  lips,  and  smiled  again. 
Then  he  shivered  slightly. 

The  cat  was  breathing  hard;  and  twist- 
ing a  little,  but  not  in  the  hope  of  escape. 
The  man  stood  over  her,  relaxed,  his  long 
arms  hanging  loosely  at  his  sides.  As  the 
Hght  faded  slowly  from  the  small  yellow 
eyes,  the  light  also  faded  from  the  evening 
sky. 

When  everything  was  dark,  the  man 
turned  and  went  up  the  path  to  his  house. 

The  house  was  gloomy  and  still.  It  had 
been  that  way  ever  since  Mrs.  Craney  had 
left  it,  years  ago.  The  door  stood  ajar.  Mr. 
Craney  noticed  that.  It  annoyed  him,  and 
his  lean  face  lost  the  bit  of  smile  that  it 
had  had.  The  cleaning  woman,  of  course. 
The  cleaning  woman  was  always  leaving 
the  door  unlocked.  This  time  the  wind  had 
blown  it  open. 

Craney  went  into  his  living  room  and 
laid  down  his  paper.    He  wondered  for  a 


moment  if  he  should  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  get  himself  some  milk.  He  never  drank 
hard  liquor;  he  was  proud  of  that.  He  de- 
cided against  the  milk.  The  dinner  he  had 
had  at  the  club  would  do  him  until  morn- 
ing. 

He  sat  down  in  the  soft  arm-chair,  turn- 
ed on  the  floor  lamp,  and  unrolled  the  pa- 
per. 

After  a  moment,  his  mind  flickered  back 
to  the  cat.  It  had  been  a  rather  large  cat, 
not  like  his  wife's.  Hers  had  probably  been 
younger,  of  course;  a  kitten.  Hers  had  been 
white,  with  green  eyes.  His  wife  had  been 
a  dreadful  woman,  really.  Almost  a  dis- 
gusting woman.  She  had  liked  cats.  He 
hated  cats. 

A  board  creaked  in  the  kitchen.  Craney 
lowered  the  paper  for  a  second.  There  was 
no  other  sound.    He  raised  the  paper  again. 

He  had  been  kind  to  his  wife.  He  had 
been  glad  when  she  left,  but  he  had  been 
kind  to  her.  He  remembered  how,  near  the 
end,  just  before  she  left  him,  he  had  touch- 
ed her  arm  by  accident  when  they  were 
on  the  stairs.  Her  flesh  had  been  cold  and 
clammy.  But  she  had  shuddered,  not  he. 
His  wife  had  been  a  woman  whose  very 
sight  had  sickened  him.  But  he  had  been 
kind  to  her. 

He  remembered  when  she  had  first  got 
the  cat.  He  had  been  patient;  he  had  rea- 
soned with  her.  He  had  told  her  that  he 
did  not  like  cats.  But  she  had  only  shouted 
at  him.  She  said  she  needed  something  to 
love,  something  human.  But  cats  are  not 
human.    He  had  not  corrected  her. 

The  house  was  quiet,  with  dancing  shad- 
ows flickering  along  the  walls. 

He  had  not  complained  at  first  about  the 
cat.  He  had  simply  got  up  and  gone  up- 
stairs when  the  animal  had  come  into  the 
room.  His  wife  had  tried  to  keep  the  ani- 
mal in  the  pantry,  but  sometimes  it  had 
got  out.  He  had  been  very  patient  about 
the  whole  thing,  really.   He  had  never  done 
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a   thing  until   one  day  when   the   cat   had 
jumped  up  in  his  lap. 

He  had  never  known  why  his  wife  made 
such  a  fuss  about  the  whole  thing.  The  cat 
had  hurt  him,  too.  He  could  only  hold 
down  its  two  front  legs,  because  his  other 
hand  had  been  around  its  throat.  He  re- 
membered the  soft  feeling  of  the  fur  under 
his  fingers  as  they  tightened.  The  cat  had 
hurt  him  worse  than  he  had  hurt  it.  It  had 
scratched  him.  Craney  now  glanced  down 
at  his  hand.  The  old  scar  had  reddened  a 
bit;  he  would  have  to  have  someone  look 
at  it. 

His  wife  never  did  understand.  That 
was  when  she  had  left  him.  She  had  kept 
saying  that  the  cat  hadn't  bothered  him, 
but  it  had.  She  had  kept  saying  that  the 
cat  should  have  killed  him.  She  had  cried; 
her  eyes  had  been  all  pink  and  running. 
It  was  a  strange  thing  she  had  said:  that 
the  cat  should  have  killed  him. 

Craney  wet  his  lips,  and  the  same,  slight 
smile  came  back  as  he  sat  there,  remember- 
ing. And,  even  as  he  smiled,  he  shivered 
again. 

Out  in  the  kitchen,  a  faint  scratching 
came  to  his  ears.  But  he  was  lost  in  thought. 
It  was  a  very  faint  scratching. 

His  sister  had  once  said  something  almost 
as  strange.  She  was  just  a  little  child  then, 
and  he  was  a  half-grown  boy.  His  sister 
was  peculiar  the  same  way  his  wife  was. 
She  didn't  understand  about  cats  either. 
It  was  his  sister's  cat  that  was  the  first  one 
he  disposed  of.  His  sister  had  been  just  like 
his  wife. 

His  sister's  cat  hadn't  scratched  him. 
But  then,  he  didn't  try  to  take  that  one  in 
his  hands.  He  had  had  a  gun  then.  Not  a 
real  one,  of  course;  his  parents  wouldn't 
let  him;  but  a  B-B.  It  didn't  shoot  very 
far.  He  remembered  with  his  sister's  cat, 
he  must  have  shot  twenty  bullets  into  the 
thing  before  it  would  lie  still.  Yes,  it  was 
twenty;  he  had  had  to  reload  the  gun. 
Finally  the  cat  had  been  still. 

His  tongue  ran  over  his  still  moist  lips. 
This  remembering  pleased  him.  He  liked 
remembering. 


His  sister  had  said  something  just  as  odd. 
Of  course,  she  was  a  very  small  child;  it 
had  been  more  forgivable  in  her  than  it 
was  in  his  wife.  She  had  said  some  day  the 
cats  would  get  him.  She  was  always  a  rath- 
er quiet  child.  She  had  said  some  day  the 
cats  would  get  him. 

The  shadows  shifted,  wavered,  moved 
silently,  out  beyond  the  door  that  led  to 
the  back  of  the  house.   The  shadows  moved. 

He  never  had  liked  his  sister.  But  then, 
a  lot  of  other  people  had  never  understood 
how  it  was  with  cats.  He  wished  that  he 
could  have  explained  to  them,  so  they 
would  have  understood  what  he  understood. 
But  you  never  really  can  explain  things  to 
people,  not  things  that  are  really  true.  He 
would  have  liked  to  have  told  a  friend  that 
he  used  to  have  in  college. 

They  had  been  driving  along  the  road. 
Suddenly  a  cat  had  run  out  into  the  road, 
in  front  of  the  car.  Craney  had  been  driv- 
ing. He  had  turned  the  wheel  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  yet  he  had  missed  the  cat.  He 
had  followed  it  off  the  road,  of  course,  but 
he  hadn't  seen  the  ditch.  They  had  narrow- 
ly missed  being  overturned. 

His  friend  had  not  understood  then.  "My 
God,  Craney!  If  you  were  doing  what  I 
think  you  were — Look,  if  you  want  to  kill 
yourself  that  way,  go  ahead,  but  not  with 
me  in  the  car!"  His  friend  had  shrunk  away 
from  him,  way  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
seat.  Then  Craney  had  known  that  his 
friend  did  not  understand.  And  he  would 
have  explained  the  truth  to  him,  and  help- 
ed him,  but  he  could  not. 

That  cat  had  been  grey,  with  white  and 
black  streaks,  like  spoiled  bread.  Craney 
did  not  smile  this  time.  This  remembrance 
brought  him  no  pleasure.  He  had  missed 
this  cat. 

A  faint  rustle  came  from  the  dining 
room,  only  a  few  feet  away.  It  was  the 
rustle  of  something  big,  that  yet  goes  very 
lightly.    But  it  was  only  a  rustle. 

Then  there  was  the  friend  that  his  wife 
(Contiuued  on  page  23) 
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THOUGHTS  ON  A  PIECE  OF  FLINT  FROM  THE  WALK  OF 

CHRIST'S   COLLEGE 

Nancy  McGinnis 

Now  in   my  trembling   hand   I   fiercely   clutch 

A  tiny,  well-worn  piece  of  steel-grey  stone — 

A  fragment  of  the  honored   walk  which   knew, 

So  well,   the  tread  of  men  with   noble  thoughts. 

It  lifts  me  from  the  time  in  which  I  live. 

And   takes   me — on   imagination's  wings — 

To  that  fair  England  of  another  day, 

V/here  I   may  ask  of  all  these  honored   men; 

For  I   would   know  the  truth  about  a   man 

Who    has    enslaved    my    heart   with    gorgeous   verse. 

Oh,   little  stone,   did  your  bright  surface   know 

The  tread   of  Milton — light  and   full   of  life — 

When  first  he  came  to  study  and   to  learn? 

And   did   he  stop  in   wonder  when   he  saw 

The   stately   buildings?     Did   he   stand   and   gaze 

At  them,   then   in   anticipation   hurry  on^ 

And   did,   perchance,   his   stumbling   footsteps   wake 

Within   your   memory   remembrance   sweet. 

If  once  again   he  came  to  those  dear  walls 

Which,  though  he  saw  them   not,   he  knew  so  weP 

Did   not  these   hesitating   footsteps   break 

The   heart   within   you — cold    and    hard? 

Ah,  little  stone,   I  wonder  If  you   knew 

That  greatness  in   its  youth,   its  joy,   its   prime 

Wore  down  your  glassy  surface  through  the  years 

When  that  young  Milton  walked  your  cloistered  length. 

And  men  as  famed  as  he  arose  from  those 

Who  lightly  skipped   and   danced   there  in   the   past. 

Eternal  questions,  answered  not,  and  yet 

The  very   presence  of  this   little   stone 

Gives  me  the  peace  and  comfort  which   I   need. 

And  just  the  thought  that  in  its  cold,   stone  heart. 

Is  found  the  key  to  ecstasy  and  bliss. 

Contents    me — without   answers — just   to   dream. 
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Old   Chinese   Marriage    Customs 


0 


TSUN-HSIEN    KWAN 


Matrimony  holds  a  unique  place  in  Chi- 
nese social  hfe.  A  Chinese  woman  is  said 
to  be  a  link  between  the  dead  ancestors  and 
the  unborn  descendants,  who  exemplify 
the  instincts  and  philosphy  of  the  entire 
race.  Chinese  marriage  customs  are  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  but  they  also  serve 
as  a  key  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
whole  Chinese  social  scene. 

A  Chinese  father  cannot  commit  a  more 
serious  crime  of  omission  than  to  neglect 
his  daughter's  betrothal.  A  friend  or  a  rel- 
ative of  the  girl's  family,  usually  an  older 
woman,  acts  as  an  agent  for  the  proposed 
marriage.  She  knows  the  girl's  horoscope 
and  carries  her  photographs.  This  emissary 
sets  off  to  seek  a  bridegroom  whose  horo- 
scope coincides  with  that  of  the  girl.  Mar- 
riage, thus,  is  no  indulgence  of  a  particu- 
lar personal  preference.  In  fact,  the  girl 
will  not  meet  her  future  husband  until  the 
day  of  the  wedding. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  any  intend- 
ed marriage  is  a  comparison  of  horoscopes. 
Should  these  not  harmonize,  it  is  consider- 
ed proof  that  the  prospective  bride  and 
groom  are  not  destined  to  be  mated  and 
the  matter  is  dropped.  Assent  in  writing, 
the  betrothal  contract,  forms  the  second 
rite.  The  third  consists  of  sending  presents 
to  the  girl's  family.  The  woman  commis- 
sioned by  the  bride's  parents  requests  the 
groom's  family  to  set  a  lucky  day  for  the 
wedding. 

The  wedding  ceremony  is  a  fascinating 


rite.  Although  it  may  vary  in  style,  or  in 
the  nature  of  ornaments  used,  it  is  always 
as  spectacular  as  the  means  of  the  families 
will  allow.  The  bridal  procession  is  com- 
posed of  bearers  of  lanterns  and  official  tab- 
lets, of  orchestras,  and  relatives  of  the  bride 
and  groom  as  well  as  personal  friends,  and 
of  young  lads  dressed  in  colorful  costumes, 
playing  gongs,  drums  and  flutes,  or  carry- 
ing banners  and  lanterns.  There  is  a  pleas- 
ing variety  in  the  train.  Such  a  procession 
will  sometimes  extend  for  a  mile.  The 
bride's  sedan  chair  is  carried  by  a  dozen  or 
more  bearers.  The  procession,  headed  by 
the  orchestra  and  ending  with  the  sedan  in 
which  the  bride  is  comfortably  seated, 
marches  from  the  bride's  house  to  the 
groom's. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  reception 
of  the  bride  at  her  new  husband's  home 
are  very  elaborately  planned.  The  bride  is 
lifted  out  of  the  sedan  chair  over  a  pan  of 
charcoal  placed  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house,  and  is  carried  into  the  bedchamber. 
After  a  brief  interval,  she  returns  to  the 
parlor,  bearing  a  tray  of  betel  nuts  for  the 
guests.  After  this  simple  rite,  she  worships 
a  pair  of  geese  which  her  husband  has 
brought  in  the  bridal  train,  since  this  bird 
is  a  symbol  of  conjugal  affection.  On  re- 
turning to  the  marriage  chamber,  the 
bridegroom  removes  the  bride's  red  veil, 
and  the  wedded  couple  are  for  the  first 
time  face  to  face.  Finally  the  newlyweds 
pledge  each  other  in  wine,  and  the  cere- 
mony is  ended. 
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Winter,    Smitn  s   Mountain 


Carol  LeVarn 


The  house  stands  a  httle  apart  on  its 
own  rocky  knoll,  away  from  the  rambling 
sheds  and  the  barnyard.  It  is  grey  and  sag- 
ging and  in  some  lights  looks  almost  de- 
serted. Around  the  crumbling  foundation, 
evergreen  boughs  have  been  stacked  to 
serve  as  insulation  against  the  wind  which 
sweeps  down  from  the  sugar  bush  now, 
and  against  the  snow  which  will  soon  fly 
with  it.  White  frost  has  overtaken  a  sole 
uncultivated  vine  which  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  creeping  stealthily  over  a  half- 
empty  window  frame  into  the  woodshed. 

Beyond  the  horsebarn  a  narrow  twisting 
road  falls  off  towards  Hanksville  in  the  val- 
ley five  miles  below.  There,  at  the  foot  of 
Smith's  Mountain,  is  the  cluster  of  shining 
red-flagged  R.  F.  D.  boxes  and  Buell 
White's  Esso  station-general  store  with 
the  yellow  horse  collars  in  the  window. 
On  the  other  side  of  Town  is  the  Hunting- 
ton River  and  above  that,  Glastenberry 
Mountain.  From  the  house  atop  Smith's 
Mountain  you  can  look  across  to  the  log- 
ging job  on  Glastenberry.  From  their 
house  atop  Smith's  Mountain,  Charlie  and 
Rachel  can  look  out  on  the  whole  north- 
east corner  of  Chittenden  County. 

At  some  sound  from  inside  the  house, 
a  yellow  mongrel  collie  rouses  himself  and, 
head  down,  pads  slowly  from  beneath  the 


sunken  verandah,  up  the  rotting  steps,  and 
into  the  kitchen.  Rachel  gives  him  a  pan 
of  scraps  to  eat  under  the  stove  and  his 
tail  is  soon  thumping  the  worn  linoleum 
as  he  lies  on  his  stomach  in  the  heat. 

The  kitchen  is  nearly  filled  by  a  long 
oilcloth-covered  table,  with  eleven  un- 
matched chairs  pushed  about  it  in  disarray. 
A  pitcher  of  sticky  brown  syrup  still  sits 
on  the  table,  left  from  breakfast.  In  the 
corner  is  a  gleaming  white  gas  refrigerator 
with  a  monstrous  blue  ribbon  tied  around 
it.  A  cardboard  gold  medal  proclaims  "First 
prize.  Lash  jingle  contest.  L.ish  Will  Save 
You  Cash." 

"Yes,  and  Lash  will  goddam  well  sell  you 
trash,  too,"  Charlie  always  adds  uproar- 
iously. But  he's  proud  of  the  refrigerator. 
Rachel  wrote  a  jingle  in  the  Lash  contest 
and  won  one  of  the  first  prizes,  $2  5  off  on 
any  refrigerator  and  two  years  to  pay  the 
balance.  Charlie  and  the  boys  took  the 
pick-up  to  Burlington  and  brought  home 
the  prize.  Everybody  always  notices  the 
blue  ribbon. 

Under  the  window  is  the  rusty  sink, 
where  Rachel  stands  washing  dishes  with 
the  stream  of  spring  water  trickling  from 
the  pipe.  The  water  doesn't  have  to  be 
pumped  any  more  since  the  boys  put  in  a 
ram.  It  makes  it  nice  for  Rachel  to  have 
running  water  in  the  sink. 

Rachel  wipes  her  hands  on  the  rag  and 
turns  around  when  Charlie  and  the  boys 
come  tramping  up  from  the  cellar.  They've 
been  sorting  potatoes  all  day  and  are  hun- 
gry again.  Charlie  lights  his  pipe  and  tilts 
back  against  the  wall.  James  and  Peter  lean 
against  the  wall  near  the  stove.  Everybody 
always  laughs  at  how  the  boys  are  all  six 
footers  when  Charlie  is  so  little  and  wizened 
up.  Rachel  is  bigger  around  than  any  of 
the  boys  but  she's  no  taller  than  Charlie. 

Rachel  shuffles  across  the  floor  in  her 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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The   Rocking    Chair 

Jane  Keating 

The  rocking  chair  remains  by  the  window, 

Ever   rocking 

Ever  nnocking 

Death. 

*  +     * 

Lucia  sits  in  a  rocking  chair  by  the  window, 
Noonday  sun  on  the  sea.    Sits  and  waves 
Gaily,   heart  and  soul  weeping,  while  Captain  Jonah 
Smiles,   salutes,   leaves   .   .   .   not  afraid   to  die. 
Lucia   sits  in  a   rocking   chair  .   .   .   not  knowing  why. 

Lucia  sits  in  a  rocking  chair  by  the  window. 
Twilight  on  the  sea.    Sits  and  wonders. 
Sits  and  waits  for  a  letter,  for  some  word 
Of  Jonah,  who  sailed  away  in  his  ship  with  fate. 
Lucia   sits  In   a   rocking   chair  ...   to  wait. 

Lucia  sits  in  a  rocking  chair  by  the  window. 

Starlight  on  the  sea.    Sits  trembling  as 

Fear  and  doubt  sink  claws  into 

Hope,   love,   life  itself.    The  moon   is  ghastly  white. 

Lucia  sits  in  a  rocking  chair  ...  to  wait  through  the  night. 

The  rocking  chair  sits  by  the  window, 

Gray  dawn  on  the  sea.    A  crumpled   note 

Lies  where  once  lavender  skirts  had  been, 

Ominously   white   against   the   dark   floor. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  rocking  chair  .  .  .  anymore. 

*  *      * 

The  rocking   chair  remains   by  the  window, 
Ever  rocking 
Ever  mocking 
Death. 
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TO  A  CEASAR  UNKNOWN 

Jane  Keating 

Oh,   great  and   mighty  Caesar,  But  you   shouted   with   triumph 

Descend  from  your  throne  And,   perched  on  your  noble  seat. 

And  walk  once  more  Grabbed  the  reins  of  authority,  deaf 

Among    the   little   people.  +o  our  piteous  pleas. 

Can  you  not  remember  You   thundered   across   your  empire 

Who  it  was  that  put  you  And  trampled   us  into  the  ground. 

On  your  throne,  How  very  easily  you  forget. 

Oh,   Caesar?  O^  Caesar. 

Yes,  once  you,  too,  ^^  are  filled  with  wrath  now. 

We're  only  part  of  the  dirt  And  soon,  very  soon,  your  damnable 

Under  the  wheels  of  the  chariot  Chariot  will   have   no   road   on   which 

Of   power.  To  travel. 

But  we  gave  ourselves  to  you  Then   it   will   crumble   beneath   you 

Oh,  Caesar,  and  you  grew  from  And  you  will  fall  down,   ever  down, 

A  bit  of  dirt  to  a  mound  strong  enough  Leaving   power,   authority,    nobility       .   . 

To  overturn  that  chariot.  To  rot. 

We  praised  you  then  with  You   might  have   had   so  much,   oh   Caesa 

Shouts  of  glory  and  waited  Worshipped   .   .  .  and  admired   by  all. 

For  you  to  accept  us  In  But  you  became  infested  with  glory 

hlumble  gratitude.  And   were  destroyed   by  it. 

Yes,  descend  from  your  throne, 
Oh,   great  and   mighty  Caesar, 
And  walk  once  more 
Among   the  little   people. 

EPITAPH 

Jane  Keating 

Burled  near  one  sharp  star 
In 

the 

heavens, 
V/rapped  In  a  dark  purple  cloud 
In 

the 

sky, 
A  bolt  of  lightning   bent  around   my   head 

For 
a 

crown  .  .  . 
Mourn  not  for  me  when  I  die. 


r. 
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SEAGULL  BY  STARLIGHT 
F.  Maupin 

Fly 

High; 

Reach 

Each 

Far 

Star. 

How  white 
Moon-light 
Now  rings 
Your  wings, 
Whlte-tlpped, 
Star-dipped. 

Sea  to  love, 
Stars  above 
Beautiful; 
Oh,  my  gull. 
Always  be 
Free! 


SATELLITE 

Aebecca  Tomlinson 

You   ask   my  name? 

I'm  but  a  moon; 

They  say  I  have  no  glory  of  my  own, 

And   they  are   right. 

Yea,   even   more: 

What   I    reflect  shines   back   imperfectly. 

But  It  is  true 

That  there  are  those 

Who  know  my  light  Is  not  my  own,  and  yet 

Still   think   me  fair — 

More   fair   than   suns; 

And  so  I  am  content  to  be  a  moon. 
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If  I  were  King!  ah,  world!  if  I  were  King 
Then   life  would   be  a   gold,   enchanted   thing. 
I  would  be  always  young,  and   I  would  see 
My  lands  a   perfunned   garden,   made  for  me 
Forever  warm  and  gay,   forever  spring. 
If  I  were  King. 

I  would  have  laughter  there,  of  hearts  that  fling 

Jewels   away   for   roses,    honouring 

That   love,   which   is   life's   sweetest   mystery. 

Back  to  my  throne,   by  magic,   I   would   bring 
The   spell   of   old    romance,    long-slumbering. 
And,   till  the  end   of  time,   my  name  should   be 
A   legend   in  the  scrolls  of  poetry, 
Renowned  in  songs,  like  this  which  now  I  sing — 
If  I  were  King.  F.  Maupin 


HERO  STORY 

{Continued  from  page  }) 

'till  time  to  bring  it  down  from  the  moun- 
tain. Sometimes  Johnny  stayed  for  a  month, 
laying  up  a  supply. 

It  was  two  weeks  later  when  a  shiny 
black  car  drove  up  Quarry  Hill  and  stopped 
in  front  of  the  gray  house.  A  man  in  a 
uniform  walked  briskly  up  the  steps  and 
across  the  porch.  Importantly,  he  rapped 
at  the  door,  waited  a  moment  and  rapped 
again.  The  door  opened  slowly  and  Thel- 
ma  stood  in  the  doorway,  the  wind  muss- 
ing her  hair  as  she  faced  the  visitor,  silent 
and  unsmiling. 

"The  residence  of  John  Tinney,  Jr.?" 
he  asked  in  a  clipped  city  voice. 

"Yes,"  Thelma  answered. 

"May  I  speak  to  Mr.  Tinney,"  the  visitor 
stated  rather  than  asked. 


No  sir,  you  can't,"  Thelma  said  slowly. 
"He  ain't  here." 

"We  know  all  about  him.  Miss,"  the  man 
went  on  confidently.  "You  might  as  well 
turn  him  over  because  we  know  you're 
keeping  him  here  somewhere  and  I  have  a 
warrant   to  search   this  place." 

"You'll  find  no  deer  meat  here,"  Thelma 
said  in  a  low  voice,  stepping  aside  to  let  the 
officer  enter.  "And  you  don't  know  all 
about  Johnny  I  guess,  because  my  name  is 
Mrs.  Tinney  and  I'm  his  wife." 

The  officer  gestured  to  the  man  still  sit- 
ting in  the  car.  "Come  on  in.  Gene,"  he 
called.  "They  think  they'll  make  it  hard 
for  us." 

"We're  not  looking  for  deer  meat  this 
time,"  he  said  brusquely  as  he  brushed  past 
Thelma  and  walked  into  the  kitchen. 

The  second  man  removed  his  hat  as  he 
came  onto  the  porch,  showing  a  round  bald 
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spot.  He  gestured  to  Thelma  to  precede 
him  into  the  room. 

The  search  was  soon  over  because  the 
house  was  small  and  peering  into  closets 
and  under  the  bed  didn't  take  long.  "I  told 
you  as  how  you  wouldn't  find  Johnny," 
Thelma  said  when  at  last  the  men  returned 
to  the  place  where  she  sat  in  the  kitchen, 
her  hands  folded  on  the  red  checked  table- 
cloth. "He  took  off  and  left  me  two  weeks 
back.  He  wasn't  the  one  to  take  to  married 
iivin  . 

"Guess  we  shoulda  known  he  wouldn't 
be  here,"  the  bald  man  whispered  to  the 
other  one.  "These  hillbillies  are  smarter 
than  we  give  'em  credit  for." 

"Mrs.  Tinney,  your  husband  is  evading 
military  duty  in  the  service  of  his  country," 
the  officer  said  harshly.  "And  in  so  doing 
he  is  committing  a  great  crime  against  the 
United  States  of  America.  Should  you  have 
any  contact  with  him  whatsoever,  it  is  your 
duty  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  this  idea." 

"You'll  hear  more  of  this  shortly.  Good 
afternoon."  Quickly,  he  walked  to  the 
door  and  stood  holding  it  open  behind  him. 

"Good  afternoon.  Ma'am."  The  second 
man  smiled  slightly  and  bobbed  his  head 
at  Thelma.  "Sorry  to  put  you  to  so  much 
trouble."  He  followed  the  officer  across  the 
porch  and  down  the  steps. 

Lights  went  out  early  on  Quarry  Hi!l 
that  night  and  the  moon  was  only  a  sliver 
when  Thelma  closed  the  back  door  and 
walked  down  the  path  to  the  Gorge.  Ad- 
justing the  sack  slung  across  her  thin 
shoulders,  she  looked  quickly  around  and 
slipped  into  the  brush. 

At  the  head  of  the  Gorge  they  stood  close 
together.  "I  brought  enough  to  last  a 
while,"  she  said.  "They'll  be  watching  me 
I  think.  Best  you  bring  the  meat  down  to 
the  cache  and  I'll  get  it  there  at  night.  We 
don't  need  much  more." 

"Guess  you'd  better  get  little  Mike  to 
start  on  the  woodpiles,  Thel,"  Johnny  said 
thoughtfully.  "I  dasn't  come  down  and 
do  it.  I'll  have  meat  for  all  of  us  before 
the  month's  out." 


Thelma  traded  sacks  with  Johnny  and 
shouldered  the  heavy  load  of  venison  as  she 
set  off  down  the  Gorge.  "Goodnight,  John- 
ny," she  said  quietly.  "Take  care." 

The  next  morning  they  came  in  cars  and 
trucks.  The  officer  was  there  again,  and 
the  game  warden  with  him.  From  the 
kitchen  window  Thelma  watched  them  as 
they  directed  the  khaki-clad  figures  into 
the  woods.  Then  the  officer  turned  and 
walked  to  the  porch.  "Mrs.  Tinney,"  he 
called,  "Mrs.  Tinney,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

Thelma  went  out  onto  the  porch,  shiv- 
ering in  the  November  wind.  "We're  los- 
ing patience  with  your  husband,"  the  offi- 
cer said.  "He's  setting  a  very  bad  example 
to  these  local  boys.  We're  going  after  him, 
and  I  repeat,  if  you  have  any  influence  with 
him,  please  exert  it." 

"If  you  can  catch  him  and  keep  him, 
you'll  do  better  than  I  did,"  Thelma  said 
wearily  as  she  turned  back  to  the  kitchen. 

At  day's  end  the  khaki-clad  figures  walk- 
ed back  out  of  the  woods  and  climbed  back 
into  the  truck.  The  officer  came  to  the 
house  once  more.  "We're  setting  up  a 
guard  near  the  house,  Mrs.  Tinney,"  the 
officer  said.  "We  know  he's  bound  to  come 
out  when  night  comes." 

Thelma  looked  vacantly  out  the  window 
at  the  group  near  the  Gorge  path.  They'd 
be  cold  out  there  all  night,  colder  than 
Johnny  would  be  in  the  shack.  She  walked 
into  the  bedroom  and  closed  the  door. 

In  the  morning  they  were  back,  and 
more  with  them.  "The  order  is  to  shoot  to 
kill,"  the  officer  told  Thelma  threareningly, 
"unless  you  can  persuade  him  to  come 
peacefully.  We  know  he's  armed  and 
dangerous." 

Thelma  looked  past  him  to  the  group 
of  khaki  figures.  There  was  Henry  Falzo 
and  Jackie  Dean  and  ever  there  stood  Nel- 
son Ackert.  They  knew  the  woods  near  as 
well  as  Johnn}^  but  Thelma  knew  they'd 
never  let  on  thav  could  find  him.  They 
knew  just  enough  about  the  woods  to  lead 
the  city  officers   around   in  circles  for  the 
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rest  of  the  winter,  until  Johnny  got  the 
meat  out  and  came  down.  Still  silent,  she 
began  washing  up  the  dishes  in  the  sink. 

A  week  later  the  khaki  figures  had  in- 
creased until  the  whole  town  was  full  of 
them.  It  had  been  getting  harder  for  Thel- 
ma  to  break  through  to  the  cache  and  she 
hadn't  gone  at  all  for  several  days.  The 
Tinneys  and  Kapustas  all  had  about  enough 
to  get  them  through  until  spring  now  any- 
way, and  httle  Mike  had  done  a  good  job 
on  the  woodpiles.  Johnny'd  soon  be  able 
to  go  to  Poland.  Thelma  wondered  if  he'd 
get  to  Dabrowa,  where  the  Kapustas  all 
came  from. 

On  Thanksgiving  morning  the  trucks 
grinding  up  Quarry  Hill  broke  a  path  in 
the  first  heavy  snow  of  the  winter.  Wet 
and  white  it  lay  over  everything  and  the 
path  to  the  Gorge  was  smooth  and  un- 
broken. 

Long  since,  Thelma  had  taken  the  gera- 
niums in  and  set  them  on  the  window  ledge. 
Now  she  pushed  them  aside  to  look  at  the 
snow  where  she  and  Johnny  had  built 
houses  and  washed  each  other's  face  when 
they  were  little.  It  was  time  Johnny  came 
down  from  the  mountain. 

The  khaki  men  hopped  down  from  the 
trucks  and  the  important  one  walked  over 
from  their  cars  to  give  instructions  for  the 
day's  hunt.  The  others  listened  as  if  it  really 
mattered  what  path  they  were  told  to  take. 
Then  they  shouldered  their  gear  and  got 
ready  to  break  into  the  fresh  snow.  It 
would  be  easy  to  track  Johnny  in  the  snow 
the  city  officers  said. 

Thelma  looked  up  the  slope  to  where  a 
trail  of  big  black  prints  was  already  point- 
ing the  way  to  Johnny.  The  footprints 
were  coming  down  the  hill  through  the 
heavy  snow,  and  in  front  of  them  was 
Johnny,  a  tall  figure  in  a  red  shirt.  He  was 
carrying  his  Remington  and  a  big  sack  was 
slung  over  one  shoulder. 

The  group  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  had 
seen  too  and  they  stood  watching  him,  their 
arms  at  their  sides.  Johnny  was  grinning 
widely.   He  waved.  "Hi,  Henry,"  he  yelled. 


A  shot  reached  out  across  the  slope  and 
pushed  Johnny's  face  into  a  snowbank.  His 
shirt  was  a  red  blot  in  the  white  drift.  The 
officer  held  his  gun  arrogantly  as  he  turned 
to  the  khaki  figures.  "You  remember  the 
order  I  gave,  men"  he  said  tensely.  "Go  get 
the  body." 

As  the  men  started  up  the  hill,  cutting 
dozens  of  black  prints  to  point  at  the  spot 
where  Johnny  lay,  Thelma  pulled  shut  the 
curtains  in  front  of  the  geraniums.  She 
walked  slowly  to  the  yellow  chair  and  sank 
into  it,  her  hands  folded  on  her  apron.  "He 
never  did  get  to  Poland,"  she  thought, 
"And  he  wanted  to  so  bad."  And  she  twist- 
ed her  hands  a  little  as  she  heard  the  foot- 
steps on  her  porch. 


The  Reason  Is  iu  Season 

(Cotitinned  from  page  7 ) 
my  "eccentric"  urge  tugged  at  me.   Anoth- 
er verse. 

"I  wrote  my  motto — in  the  auto  as  we 
motored, 
I  vowed  I'd  never  leave  your  side; 
As  the  miles  went  rolling  past,  I  knew 

this  bliss  would  last. 
It  was  worth  a  million  dollars  for  that 
ride." 
I  was  writing  a  song,  and  falling  in  love 
.    .    .   No,   I   just   couldn't   help   it. 

And  today,  Carol,  today,  I  sold  it!  They 
liked  it!  For  the  first  time,  they  liked  my 
song.  Just  handed  me  a  contract,  and  I 
fixed  up  the  old  dotted  line.  Look,  look  at 
the  check! 

You're  smiling  now  as  you  say,  "I  sup- 
pose you'll  frame  it?" 

"Why,  no  ...  I  thought  .  .  .  Well, 
look.  Suppose  I  write  another  verse,  just 
for  us  ...  "  And  now  you're  smiling 
as  I  sing  it. 

"We   won't   falter — at    the   altar,    when 
we  marry, 
We'll   be   happy   when   they   say   we're 

man  and  wife. 
Love   is   now    the   reason — and   June   is 

now  the  season. 
For  our  harmonious,  melodious  life!" 
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THE  CAT  PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  page  1}) 
had  had.  She  had  not  known  about  cats 
either.  She  had  heard  about  what  he  had 
done  with  his  wife's  animal.  And  even 
then,  she  had  not  known.  She  had  stopped 
him  on  the  street  as  he  went  by,  and  had 
yelled  at  him,  in  the  street,  like  a  common 
fish- woman.  He  hated  yelling;  he  never 
raised  his  voice;  he  was  proud  of  that.  But 
she  had  yelled  at  him. 

"Mr.  Craney,  I  know  what  you  did;  she 
told  me  all  about  it.  You'll  get  your  reward, 
you  will!  Either  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
and  I  hope  it's  this  one  so  that  I'll  be  there! 
She  told  me;  that  poor  little  creature,  that 
never  did  a  thing  to  you!  I  know  all  about 
it!  But  you'll  get  your  reward!  You'll  get 
your  reward!" 

The  house  was  quiet,  quiet.  Velvet  makes 
no  sound  on  heavy  carpets.  The  dining 
room  had  a  heavy  carpet. 

He  would  have  liked  to  explain  to  her 
that  he  wanted  no  reward.  Now,  going 
over  all  this  in  his  mind,  he  recollected  that 
she,  who  was  his  neighbor,  had  a  cat.  That's 
right;  so  she  did;  she  had  a  cat  herself.  He 
would  take  care  of  her  cat.  He  would  have 
to  do  it  soon.  He  would  have  done  it  before 
if  he  had  remembered.  She  would  thank 
him  for  it  later,  if  she  ever  came  to  under- 
stand about  cats  the  way  he  did.  She  would 
be  happier  when  he  had  done  this,  even 
though  she  might  not  know  it.  But  he 
knew  it.  But  then,  she  didn't  understand. 
He  did.    He  understood. 

His  eyes  brightened  at  the  thought.  He 
liked  to  have  these  things  planned. 

He  settled  back  and  began  to  read  the 
newspaper.  He  liked  to  keep  up  with  the 
news;  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  well- 
informed  people  always  did.  He  read  on 
in  silence,  by  the  light  of  the  little  floor- 
lamp, his  lean  legs  stretched  out  on  the 
floor. 

Firally  he  had  finished  the  paper.  He 
stood  up.  It  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  He 
folded  the  paper  front  page  in,  back  page 
out.    He  reached  up  to  turn  off  the  light. 


Then  he  saw  the  article  on  the  back  page, 
where  the  local  news  usually  appeared.  It 
caught  his  eye. 

"Last  night  .  .  .  escaped  from  cage  .  .  . 
no  one  knows  where  it  is  .  .  .  police  out 
.  .  .  hope  to  catch  it  soon  ...  no  need 
for  alarm  .  .  .  rare  specimen  .  .  .  denizen 
of  the  jungle  .  .  .  citizenry  should  be  alert, 
but  no  need  for  alarm  .  .  .  black  panther 

J) 

Craney  folded  the  paper.  His  tongue  ran 
over  his  lips  again,  and  he  smiled  slowly. 
A  black  panther,  the  biggest  of  all  the  cats. 
Escaped,  too.  And  the  police  were  out.  Of 
course  they'd  have  to  shoot  it.  If  it 
were  in  the  cage  .  .  .  but  it  was- 
n't. Naturally  they'd  shoot  it.  Craney 's 
gentle,  almost  wistful  smile  flitted  across 
his  face.  He  was  remembering  all  the  little 
B-B  shots  that  had  gone  into  that  tiny  cat. 
This  cat  was  large.  The  police  had  rifles, 
of  course.  It  would  be  the  same  thing,  all 
over  again.  Would  it  take  twenty  shots? 
Probably.    Craney  smiled  gently. 

His  sister's  cat  had  had  pale  yellow  eyes. 
He  remembered  them  now,  open  and  star- 
ing.   He  had  liked  that. 

Beyond,  in  the  next  room,  a  faint  gleam 
of  yellow  light,  down  close  to  the  floor, 
slipped  beyond  into  the  kitchen.  All  light 
is  yellow  at  night. 

Craney  remembered  the  milk.  The  clean- 
ing woman  would  have  left  it  in  the  re- 
frigerator. It  would  be  there.  Craney  took 
a  few  steps  towards  the  kitchen.  Then  he 
checked  himself.  There  was  only  a  single 
bottle.  It  would  do  for  the  morning. 
Should  he  check  to  see  if  it  was  there?  He 
hesitated. 

The  chimes  in  the  clock  rang  out  ten 
times. 

It  was  late,  he  decided.  The  milk  would 
be  there  in  the  morning. 

He  turned  off  the  light,  and  walked  in 
the  darkness,  his  back  towards  the  kitchen. 

The  soft  padding  of  velvet  is  not  heard 
on  soft  rugs. 

He  walked  upstairs  in  the  dark,  and  went 
into  his  bedroom.   His  hand  reached  for  the 
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switch.  Then  he  remembered.  The  bulb 
was  burnt  out,  and  he  had  not  told  the 
cleaning  woman  about  it.  Well,  he  would 
tell  her  in  the  morning.  Leaving  his  bed- 
room door  ajar,  he  groped  his  way  into  the 
bathroom,  turned  on  the  light  there  and 
then  shut  the  bathroom  door. 

He  always  shut  the  bathroom  door.  He 
had  never  liked  to  undress  before  his  wife. 
Now  he  undressed  quickly,  and  put  on  the 
clean  pajamas  that  were  laid  out  for  him. 
Then  he  washed  his  face,  carefully,  with 
soap.  Then  he  cleaned  his  teeth.  He  always 
brushed  his  teeth  for  three  minutes;  he  was 
proud  of  that. 

As  he  started  to  go  out  of  the  bathroom 
door,  he  looked  down  at  his  hand.  The  old 
scar,  where  the  cat  had  scratched  him.  Had 
begun  to  throb  rather  painfully.  It  was 
probably  the  hot  water.  He  would  see  about 
it  in  the  morning. 

He  turned  out  the  light  and  went  into 
his  room. 

It  was  dark  in  there,  so  dark  that  he 
could  not  even  see  his  own  arms  as  he 
groped  across  the  room  again  to  the  door. 
He  shut  the  door,  and  locked  it.  He  always 
locked  the  door. 

As  he  turned  the  key,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  faint  scratching  on  the  wood  floor 
where  the  carpet  ended.  It  startled  him, 
and  the  key  slipped  from  his  fingers  to  the 
floor,  where  it  made  a  sharp  clang.  He 
listened.  Everything  was  still.  Everything 
was  black,  very  black. 

He  listened  still.  He  heard  nothing.  He 
saw  nothing,  but  blackness. 

He  stooped  down  and  felt  around  for 
the  key.  It  was  not  there.  He  had  already 
locked  the  door,  though.  The  door  was 
locked,  and  it  didn't  matter  if  he  couldn't 
find  the  key. 

He  got  into  bed  and  pulled  the  covers  up 
around  him.  The  faint  scratching  came  to 
him  again.  He  was  tired,  and  he  did  not 
sit  up.  It  would  stop  scratching  in  a  mo- 
ment, whatever  it  was.    It  was  nothing. 

His  hand  hurt  him.  The  last  thing  he 
thought,  as  sleep  closed  over  him,  was  that 
sleep  would  cure  him. 


WINTER,  SMITH'S  MOUNTAIN 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

dirty  bare  feet  and  opens  the  refrigerator. 
Butter's  getting  low — time  John  churned 
again.  There's  still  plenty  of  bread  and  pie 
from  Monday's  baking.  Black  cap  jam, 
salt  pork  for  frying,  a  Mason  of  snap  beans 
and  lots  of  potatoes.  Syrup's  on  the  table 
for  coifee,  and  there's  plenty  of  Jersey  milk 
for  Paul.  Paul  never  would  drink  coffee, 
even  when  he  was  a  little  shaver. 

There  was  plenty  of  milk  for  home 
drinking  since  Charlie  didn't  ship  to  Bos- 
ton any  more.  Rachel  never  would  forget 
the  day  when  that  fancy  inspector  came  up 
to  investigate  the  cowbarn.  He  measured 
the  distance  between  the  barnyard  and  the 
milk  house  an.l  said  they  were  too  close 
together.  He  talked  about  bacteriums  and 
about  Boston  people.  He  looked  pretty 
shocked  when  he  heard  that  Rachel  hadn't 
been  off  Smith's  Mountain  since  she  was 
married,  and  he  said  Charlie  should  be 
ashamed  to  keep  his  wife  back  in  the  hills 
with  nothing  but  a  dirty  old  dress  to  her 
name.     He   didn't   see   the   refrigerator. 

Charlie  and  the  boys  wouldn't  take  any 
more  of  his  gaff.  Charlie  told  him  to  get 
off  Smith's  Mountain  and  the  boys  went 
to  the  kitchen  for  their  deer  rifles.  When 
Charlie  said  "Get,"  the  inspector  got,  and 
Charlie  never  did  ship  to  Boston  again. 
Smiths  lived  off  the  sugar  bush  and  the 
potatoes  and  the  trap  lines  now,  and  didn't 
have  to  take  anybody's  gaff.  But  how  the 
boys  did  laugh  that  day. 

The  rest  of  the  boys  came  in  and  they 
all  pushed  up  to  the  table  and  laid  to. 
Rachel  shuffled  around  filling  plates  and 
cups  until  they  were  finished.  Then  Char- 
lie and  the  boys  pushed  their  plates  away 
and  tipped  back.  Rachel  sank  into  her  big 
maple  rocker  with  a  sigh  of  relaxation. 

"Say,  Ma,"  joshed  Matthew,  "We're  tak- 
ing the  truck  to  the  grange  dance  tonite. 
Don't  you  wanta  come  and  shake  a  leg  with 
us?    You'd  be  the  belle  of  the  ball." 

"Doggone,  Mat  Smith,"  CharHe  cackled, 
"You  think  you're  just  a  kiddin,'  but  in 
her   day  your   Ma   could   doe-see-doe   with 
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the  best  of  'em.  She  had  the  grandest  grand 
right  and  left  you  ever  saw." 

"Say,  Ma,  it  would  sure  do  you  good  to 
get  to  Hanksville  and  see  folks,"  John  said. 

And  Matthew  chimed  in  again,  "If  you'll 
come  we'll  let  you  ride  in  the  front  seat 
of  the  pick-up,  Ma." 

Rachel  looked  fondly  at  big  Mat  and 
John  and  a  smile  added  just  another  furrow 
in  her  massive  face. 

"You're  fine  boys.  Mat,  but  you  don't 
know  your  Ma  very  well,  do  you?"  Rachel 
picked  up  the  butter  dish  and  went  to  the 
refrigerator,  smearing  the  gleaming  handle 
as  she  opened  the  door.  "Why  shovdd  I  go 
to  Hanksville?    I  like  it  here  just  fine." 
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Song  of  Francois  Villon 
F.  Maupin 


Come  gather  round,  good  fellows  all, 
And  harken  to  my  teaching. 
The  saints  that  crown  the  Abbey's  v/all 
Will  not  hear  better  preaching. 
(Even  carven  saints  along  the  wall 
Will  not  hear  better  preaching.) 

In  qallows-chains  at  Montfoucaune 
Colin  Coligny's  sleeping. 
Where  good  Thibault  at  yon  red  dawn 
A  b'tter  tryst  is  keeping. 

(Now  at  the  hangman's  hands  at  dawn 
A  bitter  tryst  is  keeping.) 

They  pledged  the  cup  with  us  at  noon, 
With  shouts  that  shook  the  rafter; 
Their  bones  are  cold  beneath  the  moon. 
And  they  are  done  with  laughter. 

(Soon  bare  and  white  beneath  the  moon, 
And  they  are  done  with  laughter.) 


So  fill  with  good  red  wine  the  glass 

Until  the  rim  runs  over, 

While  on  your  knee  a  comely  lass        

Clings  close  to  play  the  lover. 

(Here  where  the  young  mouth  of  your  lass 
Clings  close  to  play  the  lover.) 

We  little  know  of  things  divine, 
But  these  few  facts  are  given: 
There's  no  red  lip  and  no  red  wine 
In  the  chaste  fields  of  heaven. 

(No  warm,  sweet  love  and  cool,  sweet  wine 
!n  the  chaste  field?  of  heaven.) 

We  deem  the  same  is  true  of  hell; 

But  here's  enough  of  thinking.  '        "  '• 

Colin  and  Thibault,  fare  you  well! — 

And  we'll  be  back  to  drinking. 

(You  who  are  dead  men.  fare  you  well! — 
And  we'll  be  back  to  drinking.) 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 


Janet  Graham 


My  first  glimpse  of  America  as  my  ship 
came  into  New  York's  harbor,  left  no 
doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  what  country  I 
was  in.  I  saw  skyscrapers  towering  over  the 
city,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  cars  moving  along  the  water- 
front. I  was  thrilled  and  excited  to  be  set- 
ting foot  in  the  New  World,  but  I  was  not 
without  a  slight  feeling  of  apprehension  as 
to  what  I  was  coming  to — were  the  people 
and  the  country  really  going  to  be  as  the 
movies  and  the  advertisements  portrayed 
them? 

New  York  left  me  quite  in  a  daze — the 
lights,  the  shops,  the  rush  and  bustle,  were 
something  I  could  never  in  my  wildest 
moments  have  imagined.  The  Christmas 
tree  at  Rockefeller  Center,  the  noise  of  the 
taxi  cabs,  the  wonderful  shop  displays  and 
their  vast  array  of  goods  were  certainly 
things  one  could  never  see  in  Britain,  and  I 
think  they  indicate  in  a  way,  the  enormous 
scale  on  which  everything  is  done  here 
in  the  States,  and  the  fact  that  America  is 
still  a  land  of  plenty.  I  might  also  add  that 
I  have  never  seen  so  much  wasting  of 
goods;  I  was  horrified  on  one  occasion  to 
see  the  equivalent  of  three  weeks  of  British 
meat  ration  being  thrown  away  after  a 
demonstration  of  cooking.  The  money  and 
time  spent  on  advertising  has  never  failed 
to  intrigue  me,  although  when  it  comes  to 
having  wire'ess  programs  interrupted  to  be 
told  "There's  no  sink  smog  with  Babo,"  I 
tbirk  the  Ar^erican  people  must  be  very 
tolerant.  Whi'e  on  the  sub;ect  of  the  radio, 
I  rm  intees'-ed  by  the  news  programs  in 
which  the  commentator  gives  his  personal 
views,  which  are  rather  different  from  the 
official  news  bulletins  we  have  in  Britain. 

What  has  imoressed  me  so  much  is  the 
generosity  and  warm  hospitahty  that 
American  people  show.  Everywhere  I  have 


been,  people  have  been  friendly,  and  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  "insincerity"  about  which 
I  was  warned  by  some  skeptics  before  leav- 
mg  home.  It  is  so  different  to  be  in  a  coun- 
try where  one  is  accepted  whatever  one's 
nationality — I  feel  rather  ashamed  of  the 
caution  and  off-handedness  with  which  we 
in  Britain  treat  people  from  foreign  lands. 

On  the  journey  south  from  Nev/  York, 
I  was  struck  by  some  very  obvious  differ- 
ences to  what  one  would  see  in  a  similar 
journev  from  London  to  St.  Andrews.  For 
example,  the  large  tracts  of  uncultivated 
land,  the  modern  factories  with  row  upon 
row  of  cars  parked  outside,  the  flat-roofed 
wooden  houses,  and  in  places  like  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  television  aerials  take 
the  place  of  our  chimney  pots.  I  need  not 
add  that  the  temperature  inside  the  train, 
as  in  all  American  buildings,  was  extremely 
uncomfortable  when  one  is  not  used  to  cen- 
tral heating. 

When  I  arrived  at  Sweet  Briar,  one  of 
the  things  that  struck  me  most  was  the 
lovely  countryside  and  beautiful  campus 
that  you  have.  The  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties offered  are  so  great — the  library  and 
gymnasium  alone  put  the  St.  Andrews' 
equivalents  to  shame.  I  soon  realized  how 
much  of  a  community  Sweet  Briar  is;  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  inform- 
ality among  the  students  themselves  and 
between  the  students  and  the  faculty  which 
I  don't  think  one  would  ever  find  in  a 
European  university.  Previously  I  had 
only  heard  about  the  Honor  System  in 
theory,  and  I  never  imagined  it  could  be 
put  into  practice  so  effectively.  Another 
th'ng  that  has  impressed  me  is  how  consci- 
entious and  public-spirited  people  are  about 
maintaining  a  hi"h  standard,  both  academi- 
cally and  socially,   which   T  think  is  won- 

(Coiitiiiucil  on  page  20) 
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MELTING  SNOW 

Carol  LeVarn 

SHORT  STORY  CONTEST-RUNNER-UP 


The  night  before,  Miguette  pulled  on  her 
flannels  by  the  kitchen  stove  and  held  her 
hands  over  it  to  get  real  warm,  then  opened 
the  bedroom  door  and  bounded  across  the 
cold  floor.  She  shivered  as  she  climbed  into 
the  tall  granddaddy  bed,  inching  her  toes 
down  between  the  icy  sheets.  There  was  a 
warm  place  at  the  very  bottom,  where 
Delilah  had  been  lying  on  top  of  the  covers 
waiting  for  her.  Delilah  purred  warmly 
and  twisted  one  turn  deeper  into  the  quilt. 
Miguette's  foot  moved  under  the  covers 
and  the  kitten  purred  louder  still. 

Miguette  found  Delilah's  name  in  the 
name  book.  It  meant  dark  and  mysterious 
beauty.  Papa  le  Grand  laughed  and  said 
Delilah  was  certainly  no  beauty  but  he 
admitted  that  she  was  dark  in  places  and 
that  her  origin  was  extremely  mysterious. 

Miguette  finished  her  last  Ave  and  whis- 
pered "Goodnight,  Delilah,"  as  she  pulled 
the  clover  quilt  up  under  her  chin.  The 
frost  was  thick  on  the  windows  and  she 
could  see  her  breath  if  she  breathed  real 
liard  out  of  the  covers.  She  could  hear 
Papa  le  Grand  fixing  the  stove  for  the  night, 
and  then  the  creak  of  the  stairs.  Every- 
thing was  the  same  the  night  before,  and 
Delilah  purred  as  Miguette  burrowed 
deep  under  the  covers  and  went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  it  was  there,  white  and 
sticky  and  deep.  And  more  was  falling  all 
the  time  in  big  soft  blobs.  Miguette  hurried 
to  finish  her  oatmeal,  then  pulled  on  her 
ski  pants  and  mackinaw  and  rushed  out 
to  help  shovel  a  path  to  the  milkhouse.  Le 
Grand  was  through  with  the  milking  and 
must  get  the  milk  ready  for  Wilder,  who 
would  come  with  his  truck  and  carry  the 
shining  cans  to  the  creamery. 

When  they  finished  the  path  to  the  road 
they  went  back  to  the  barn  to  feed  the 
cows.     Le    Grand    threw    down    the    dry- 


smelling  sweet  hay  from  the  mow  and 
Miguette  pushed  it  in  front  of  the  cows. 

"You  are  a  pig,  not  a  cow,"  she  scolded 
as  a  long  tongue  reached  for  another  cow's 
breakfast.  She  stroked  a  golden  nose.  "Good 
morning,  Jersey  Lily,"  she  greeted  the  ani- 
mal, "I  have  a  piece  of  bread  for  vou  this 
morning,  warm,  too,  for  such  a  cold  day." 
And  another  long  tongue  reached  out  to 
wrap  itself  around  the  bread. 

"This  morning  I  shall  play  with  the  barn 
cats,"  she  told  Le  Grand.  "It  would  be  bad 
for  them  to  be  lonesome  in  such  cold,  and 
I  must  not  hurt  their  feelings  by  playing 
all  the  time  with  Delilah  and  the  house- 
cats."  She  climbed  into  the  hav  mow,  car- 
rying a  pan  of  warm  milk  and  they  came 
running  to  her — fat  Pinkie  and  homely 
Tyrone  and  Chester,  who  was  Mike  and 
Ike's  mother. 

While  they  guzzled  the  warm  milk, 
Miguette  climbed  to  the  loft  and  scooped 
up  handfuls  of  butternuts.  She  slid  down 
on  the  scratchy  hay  and  sat  on  the  barn 
floor,  cracking  the  nuts  with  a  rock  as  she 
talked  to  the  cats.  They  played  house  for 
a  while,  the  group  of  them  on  the  barn 
floor.  Pinkie  was  the  naughty  one  and  he 
refused  to  go  to  bed  at  bedtime,  but  kept 
jumping     into     the     hay     after     crickets. 
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Miguette  and  Chester,  who  were  both 
mothers,  called  him  a  bad  child  and  put 
him  to  bed  with  no  supper.  Then  they 
played  school  for  a  while,  but  Mike  and  Ike 
were  poor  scholars  and  finally  fell  asleep  in 
the  dunce's  corner. 

Miguette's  butternuts  were  all  smashed 
and  the  white  meats  picked  out.  She  stood 
up,  brushed  butternuts  and  hayseed  from 
her  ski  pants  and  bounded  out  the  side 
door  to  the  barnyard.  Leaning  over  the 
edge  of  the  weatherbeaten  wooden  water 
tub,  she  broke  the  skin  of  ice  and  peered 
into  the  water,  searching  for  the  fat  min- 
nows who  lived  there  in  the  summer.  They 
were  keeping;  warm  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom,  she  knew. 

Miguette  climbed  over  the  barnyard  gate, 
brushing  off  the  heaped  up  snow  as  she 
climbed,  and  started  down  the  path  by  the 
corncrib  and  the  henhouse.  Everything  had 
white  roofs  and  even  the  paths  were  almost 
buried  now.  The  snow  fell  in  fat  wet 
splashes  on  her  face  and  in  her  mittened 
hands.  Miguette  scooped  up  some  of  it  to 
throw. 

She  walked  through  the  snow  to  the 
woodshed  where  she  took  off  her  boots 
before  going  into  the  kitchen.  Maman  was 
frying  doughnuts  and  the  kitchen  smelled 
warm  and  good.  Miguette  rolled  the 
doughnuts  in  soft  maple  sugar  and  sat  on 
the  bright  rug  to  eat  one,  taking  such  big 
bites  that  her  thin  cheeks  bulged. 

Wilder  would  not  come  today,  Maman 
said  The  plows  could  not  come  yet  and 
there  was  no  way  to  drive  over  the  road. 
The  milk  would  have  to  wait  until  tomor- 
row.   It  would  keep  well  in  the  cold. 

Le  Grand  was  sleeping.  The  rest  would 
help  him.  Miguette  finished  her  doughnut 
and  went  quietly  to  the  back  door.  She 
pulled  on  her  liners  and  over  them  the  big 
leather  mittens,  then  went  outside  to  see 
the  snow. 

Heaped  on  the  roof,  it  loked  like  the  tur- 
ret of  a  castle.  The  house  was  a  castle  and 
Miguette  was  the  beautiful  princess  who 
lived  there.  The  milkhouse  was  a  neighbor- 


ing castle,  but  much  smaller.  No,  it  was 
the  home  of  a  peasant  and  it  had  a  white 
thatched  roof.  Miguette  went  to  call  on 
the  peasants,  bearing  gifts — a  pine  cone  for 
fuel  and  a  dry  ear  of  corn  from  the  crib. 
That  was  food  so  the  poor  peasants  might 
feast.  She  acted  out  the  trip  of  Good  King 
Wenceslas,  and  as  his  page  she  marvelled  at 
the  warmth  of  the  master's  footsteps. 

Then  she  played  a  solitary  game  of  fox 
and  geese,  tracing  out  the  circle  and  cross  in 
the  snow.  There  were  so  many  things  to  do 
when  it  snowed.  She  rolled  up  a  snowman 
and  went  into  the  cellar  of  the  castle  to  find 
a  carrot  for  his  nose.  She  found  an  apple, 
too — a  big  yellow  Pound  Sweet,  and  it  gave 
her  shivers  to  bite  into  the  frosty  flesh. 

She  decided  to  build  an  igloo  and  set 
to  work  heapin?  up  blocks  to  erect  the 
house.  The  falling  snow  added  another 
layer  to  the  walls.  A  sudden  whoosh  of 
heavy  snow  fell  off  the  roof,  knocking  some 
icicles  from  the  rain  trough,  Miguette 
nicked  one  up  and  used  it  for  a  scepter.  A 
beautiful  princess  who  lives  in  a  lovely 
white  castle  should  have  a  crystal  clear 
scepter.  Miguette  sat  in  her  igloo,  regally 
holding  her  scepter  as  she  addressed  her 
loyal  subjects. 

It  was  becoming  dark  around  the  castle 
and  the  drawbridge  would  soon  be  pulled 
in.  Princess  Miguette  laid  aside  her  scepter 
and  hurried  into  the  vast  kitchen  of  the 
castle.  Le  Grand  poured  steaming  water 
into  a  wash  pan  and  she  scrubbed  her  hands 
clean  with  the  vellow  soap.  Maman  wis 
making  thick,  cinnamony  ragout,  with  lots 
of  beef  and  lots  of  "raes"  for  Mieuette  and 
the  good  smell  made  her  very  hungry.  She 
tossed  her  black  braids  back  and  dried  her 
hands  briskly,  then  sat  ar  rhe  rough  pine 
table.  It  was  a  table  in  the  royal  dining 
hall  and  Miguette  could  hardly  see  to  the 
other  end  where  the  king  and  queen  were 
sitting.  She  heaped  her  plate  with  ragout, 
lots  of  "rags,"  and  began  to  eat  the  royal 
banquet. 

After  supper,  while  Miguette  dried  the 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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TAHITI 

Ruth  Clarkson 

Winner  of  Poetry  Contest 

When  the  hood  of  night  comes  on  the  land 

Mv  ship  is  rocked  by  the  sunset  wind — 

Shrill  voices  f'^om  the  town 

Cleave  the  air  like  darts; 

When  they  sing  in  chorus 

It  were  as  if  steel  arrows  of  the  day, 

The  showers  of  rain,   rebounded  +o  the  dome  of  air. 

When  one  alone  shouts   loud,   his   jagged   voice 

Blares   like   a   trumpet.     Banjos   and   drums 

Beat,  twang,  and  throb  hysterically 

Outside  the  mud  built  huts. 

Far  off,   the   sun,   caught  spider-like 

In  its  cloud  web,   is  seething  down  the  sea 

And   churns  the  waves,   spatters  them   with   blood. 

Despairingly   it  waves   red   tentacles,   clutching 

Fiercely  each  wool  white  wave  crest,  then  splutters  out — 

Ashore,   the  tall   trees  flap  their  foliage. 

Cut  out  like  stage  trees  carved   in  canvas. 

The  leaves  whip  f^e  trees  as  ropes  flick  the  masts 

Of  every  salt  fed   ship; 

Then  the  hood  of  night  comes  down,   and  from  the  shore 

The   Babel  grows. 

— I   dream   that   I,   too,   sing — 
Lanterns  are  lit — great  stairs  of  light 
Shake   in   the   water; 
All  dank  ar;d  wet  I   seem  to  climb. 
Swaying    on    soundless   gold — so   silently 
Above  the  land,   into  the  distant   moon. 
Alone,   and   ringing  clear  as  a   bell 
It  is  a   gong,   beaten   by  the  drunkard   clouds 
Which   reel   on  the   horizon, 
And  by  the  echoing  laughter  of  the  stars — 
Even  the  sound  dies  now,  and  the  white  bubble, 
Drop  of  milk,   seems  to  feed 
And  love  v/hole  worlds,  turning  gold  to  silver. 
All  ugliness  to  beauty. 
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THE  BELLES  OF  HELL 


Martha  Black 


Scene:  Entrance  grotto  of  Hades.  Large, 
cold  and  gloomy,  it  is  lighted  spor- 
adically by  flaming  torches,  set  at 
a  distance  of  about  fifteen  feet 
from  each  other.  The  one  bright 
spot — a  portable  heater — casts  an 
orange  glow  upon  a  bridge  table, 
next  to  it  is  a  tea  table  covered 
with  dainty  sandwiches,  toast  and 
a  large  Wedgewood  tea  pot. 
Time:  About  4:00  p.  m. 
Characters: 

Liicretia — an  Italian  beauty. 
Victoria — the  calf  of  the  little  people. 
Persephone — the    constant    virgin,    used 
to  having  the  world  revolve  about  her. 
Medea — a  foreigner. 

(Enter  Persephone  and  Lucretia  who 
scurry  to  the  bridge  table  and  sit  facing 
each  other.  Smile  of  triumph  from  Lucre- 
tia. Persephone  shuffles  the  cards  demurely. 
Enter  Victoria,  followed  with  a  rush  by 
Medea.) 

Medea:   I  knew  it!   The  minute  either  of 
you  is  out  of  my  sight  you  begin  plot- 
ting against  me!   The  last  time  I  was 
forced  to  play  with  Vicky  as  my  part- 
ner, we  went  down  seven  no  trump, 
doubled,  redoubled,  and  vulnerable! 
Victoria:     (looking    down    her    nose)     I 
always  said  you  were  an  emotional  sort 
of  card  player. 
Lucretia:  Try  to  forget  your  little  differ- 
ences,   and    let's    get    down    to    some 
serious  bridge. 
(Victoria  and  Medea,  who  mumbles  still, 
sit;     Persephone    deals,    stopping    midway 
round.) 

Persephone  (giggle)  :  I  heard  the  most 
outrageous  story  today!  It  was  about 
Jas — 
Medea  (coldly)  :  Child,  may  I  remind  you 
never  to  mention  that  name  in  my 
presence. 


Victoria    (disapprovingly)  :    In    my    day, 
children  were  seen,  never  heard. 
(Persephone  is  thoroughly  chastened,  and 
fearfully  finishes  the  deal.   She  brightens  up 
quickly  when  Lucretia  says)  : 
Lucretia:   Tell  me  later,  dear.    I  do  love 
scandal.    In  my  time  I  caused  quite  a 
bit,  so  they  tell  me. 
Persephone      (strugghng     with     honor 
count)  :  I  say  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  no,  (decisively) 

I  pass. 
Lucretia:  How  discouraging! 
Victoria:    (has  no  honor  count,  but  pre- 
tends she  does)  three  no  trump! 
Medea:  Oh  Zens!  My  dear  Vicky,  reflect, 
count  .  .  .  (visibly  restraining  herself)  : 
All  right,  what  do  you  bid? 
Victoria:   (defiantly)  Four  no  trump! 
Lucretia:  (with  relish)  DOUBLE! 

(Enter   Cerberus,   gamboling.   He  wrig- 
gles   under    the    table    and    licks    Victoria, 
Persephone  and  Medea  at  the  same  time.) 
Victoria:     Help!    Help!     (jumps    on    the 

chair).  Take  that  nasty  brute  away! 
Persephone:  (patting  Cerberus'  middle 
head.  How  is  my  little  lambkins 
today?  Is  mommy's  little  baby 
grumpy?  He  will  have  his  little  bone! 
Medea:  OW! 

(Lucretia  exits,  officiously  shooing  Cer- 
berus out  the  door.    She  re-enters  dusting 
her  hands,  very  pleased  with  herself.  The 
ladies  resume  their  places.) 
Victoria:   (vaguely).  Ah,  where  were  we? 
Medea:    (biting  off  words).  You-had-just- 
bid  -  four  -  no  -  trump  -  and  -  Lucy 
doubled. 
Victoria:  Oh,  do  you  want  to  change  the 
suit? 
(Enter    Medea's    sons,    attired    in    out- 
grown overalls.  They  are  about  twelve  and 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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BLACKBEARD'S  REVENGE 

F.  Maupin 

SHORT  STORY  CONTEST  WINNER 


There  is  a  long  line  of  beach  that  runs 
along  the  Carolina  coast,  a  thin  strip  of  daz- 
zling white  that  separates  the  dark  blue  of 
the  ocean  from  the  rolling  hills  of  sand- 
grass  lying  inland.  It's  a  lonely  place,  and 
desolate,  but  very  peaceful  now:  the  only 
sounds  are  the  monotonous  thunder  of  the 
water,  and  the  occasional  far-away  call  of 
a  gull. 

Follow  the  beach  southward  for  a  hun- 
dred miles,  and  you  will  come  to  a  village 
named  Nag's  Head.  Now  they  have  built 
cottages  there  for  the  summer  people;  but 
a  few  years  ago  there  used  to  be  only  a  few 
stores  and  the  wooden  shacks  of  the  fisher- 
men and  their  families. 

Follow  the  beach  a  few  more  miles 
further  to  the  south,  and  you  will  find  a 
little  cove,  stretching  inland  to  a  small  ba)' 
nlled  with  salt  water.  The  entrance  to  the 
cove  has  been  almost  blocked  by  the  drift- 
ing tides,  which  have  formed  a  sandbar 
across  its  mouth,  cutting  it  off  from  the 
sea.  But  it  is  said  that  in  the  old  days  the 
cove  was  deep  enough  to  let  even  a  full- 
rigged  sailing  ship  go  through.  Many 
legends  have  grown  up  about  this  cove;  it 
is  said  to  have  been  the  hiding  place  of  the 
ship  of  Edward  Teach,  called  Blackbeard, 
Carolina's  most  infamous  pirate. 

They  tell  many  tales  about  Edward 
Teach  in  Nag's  Head.  Some  of  the  stories 
are  strange  and  curious;  many  are  wild; 
some  could  never  have  been  true.  All  of 
these  legends  are  old;  they  are  passed  down 
among  the  fishermen  from  father  to  son; 
and  they  grow  in  the  telling  and  re-telling, 
I  have  heard  how  Blackbeard  held  all 
Charleston  as  his  hostage  for  a  week,  with 
a  single  ship;  I  have  heard  how  he  captured 
the   treasures   that   the  Queen   of   Portugal 


sent  to  her  lover  in  the  west;  of  how  he 
out-witted  a  Dutch  man-of-war  by  van- 
ishing like  a  ghost  on  a  moonlit  night.  I 
have  heard  that  Blackbeard  was  a  great 
giant  of  a  man,  whose  thick  black  beard 
grew  up  to  his  eyes,  who  could  fell  a 
mutineer  with  one  blow  of  his  fist,  and  then 
toss  the  body  overboard  with  one  hand.  I 
liave  heard  how  he  would  set  out  ashore 
to  bury  his  treasure,  taking  with  him  a 
dozen  sailors,  and  how  he  would  come  back 
alone;  that  none  but  the  devil  and  he  knew 
where  his  gold  was  laid,  the  twentieth  part 
of  which  would  have  made  a  beggar-man 
as  rich  as  the  ancient  kings. 

All  these  stories  were  different,  but 
through  them  all  ran  the  same  thread — the 
legendary  character  of  the  great  pirate  him- 
self. For  Blackbeard  was,  they  say,  in 
league  with  the  Devil,  and  he  had  the 
Devil's  strange  power  of  reading  men's 
minds.  He  was,  according  to  the  tales,  a 
most  uncanny  judge  of  human  nature,  and 
could  look  into  an  enemy's  eyes  and  read 
his  thoughts.  "I  know  my  gold,"  he  used 
to  boast,  "but,  by  God,  I  know  men  best 
of  all!" 

These  legends  were  a  part  of  my  child- 
hood, and  I  loved  them  all,  but  the  one  that 
most  excited  my  imagination  is  the  one  I 
now  re-tell  here  for  you,  the  tale  of  Black- 
beard's  revenge. 

Some  of  it  is  true,  I  know.  I  have  heard 
many  times  that  the  chief  officer  on  Black- 
beard's  ship  was  a  man  called  "Calico  Jack" 
Kickham.  I  have  heard  that  Blackbeard 
died  when  Rickham  deliberately  sailed  the 
ship  into  a  trap  laid  by  the  British  navy.  I 
know  that  Rickham  gained  a  pardon  for 
his  valuable  services  to  the  Crown,  and 
lived  in  Charleston  for  several  years  until 
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one  night  he  vanished   from  the  Carolina 
coasts  forever. 

This  is  the  story  of  what  became  of  Jack 
Rickham,  the  man  who  caused  Teach's 
death.  It  is  also  the  story  of  Edward  Teach, 
who  knew  his  gold,  but  who  knew  men 
best  of  all. 


Alan  Randolph — by  birth,  the  son  of  a 
rich  Virginia  planter;  by  drink  and  dissi- 
pation, a  member  of  the  vast  brotherhood 
of  the  dock-side  rabble;  and  by  profession, 
a  cut-throat — sat  silently  on  the  edge  of 
the  table,  playing  with  his  ring.  He  was 
waiting  for  Jack  Rickham. 

The  light  of  the  single,  flickering  candle 
played  over  a  face  that  had  once  been 
aristocratic,  making  shadows  along  his 
sunken  cheeks  and  the  deep  hollows  of  his 
eyes,  and  gleaming  on  the  fine  black  hair 
that  hung  like  tangled  silk  to  his  shoulders. 

Alan  Randolph  stirred  restlessly,  and 
raised  his  head.  The  flickering  candlelight 
threw  weird  lights  along  the  rough  wooden 
walls  of  the  fiisherman's  shack;  and  the 
low  roar  of  the  breakers,  rushing  in  towards 
the  coast  of  Nag's  Head,  sounded  strangely 
ominous  in  his  ears.  He  sighed,  and  then 
listened  intently;  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
Tack  Rickham. 

The  other  occupant  of  the  shack,  the 
boy,  moved  restlessly,  but  without  speak- 
ing. Alan  started,  then  relaxed.  He  looked 
down  at  the  floor  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  where  the  boy  was  sitting,  curled  up 
against  the  wall.  Alan  half-smiled;  the  boy 
was  so  thin,  so  lean  and  weak,  that  now, 
with  his  face  at  rest,  he  scarcely  looked  his 
fifteen  years.  "You  have  the  strength  of  a 
kitten,  Dirk,  my  lad,"  Alan  said  to  himself; 
"but  no  matter,  it  was  for  that  I  picked 
you." 

The  thought  flitted  through  his  mind 
that  it  was  going  to  be  easy  to  kill  the  lad, 


perhaps  strangle  him;  a  knife  would  have 
been  quicker,  but  he  dared  not  disobey  Jack 
[Rickham. 

Alan  got  to  his  feet  and  paced  nervously 
across  the  room.  The  minutes  were  drag- 
ging by,  and  yet  the  other  man  did  not 
come.  The  candle-light  quivered,  and  the 
roll  of  the  breakers,  monotonous  and  steady, 
was  beginning  to  make  him  uneasy.  He 
ran  his  fingers  nervously  through  his  long 
hair,  brushing  it  back  from  his  forehead; 
and  swore  softly. 

The  boy.  Dirk,  wakened  from  his  silent 
reverie.  He  sat  up,  wide-eyed,  and  looked 
around  him. 

Alan  crossed  back  to  the  table  and  sat 
down  on  its  edge.  He  took  off  his  ring 
again  and  began  playing  with  it  in  short, 
vmeasy  jerks.  Dirk  watched  him,  and  the 
light  flared,  reflected,  in  his  wide  eyes. 

Alan's  hands  were  trembling,  and  he 
dropped  the  ring  on  the  table;  it  fell  dully, 
metal  against  wood.  "Don't  stare  at  me 
that  way!"  he  burst  out,  "I'd  think  you'd 
seen  the  devil,  the  way  you  stare  at  me!" 

The  boy  glanced  hastily  into  the 
shadows;  then,  with  a  furtive  motion,  he 
made  a  quick  sign  of  the  cross.  Alan  smiled 
again,  a  little  grimly. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you,  lad,"  he 
said.   "There's  no  devil  on  earth,  unless  it 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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SYNOPSIS 

Courtney  Willard 


The  World  today, 

Is  encircled  by  a  pair 

Of  quotes, 

Or  neatly  paraphrased. 

And  footnoted 

As  to  source 

And   page. 


NO  GOOD  TO  CONTRADICT 

Ruth  Clarkson 

The  parrot's  voice  snaps  out — 
No  good  to  contradict — 
What  he  says  he'll  say  again: 
Dry  facts,  dry  biscuits. 

hlis  voice,  and  vivid  colors 

Of  his  breast  and  wings. 

Are  immemorially  old: 

Old  dowagers  dressed  in  crimped  satin 

Boxed   in  their  rooms 

Like  specimens  beneath  a  glass. 

Inviolate — and  never  changing. 

Their  memory  of  emotions  dead; 

The  ardour  of  their  summers 

Sprayed   like   camphor 

On  their  silken  parasols 

Intissued   in  a   cupboard. 

Reflective,  but  with  never  a  new  thought. 

The  parrot  sways  upon  his  ivory  perch — 

Then  gravely  turns  a  somersault 

Through  rings  nailed  in  the  roof — 

Much   as   the   sun   performs   h's   antics 

As  he  climbs  the  aerial  bridge 

We  only  see 

Through  crystal  prisms  in  a  falling   rain. 
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THE  LIME  JFENUE 

Ruth  Clarkson 


It  rained 

Upon   the  tall   windows 

In  the  tall  old  house, 

In  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 

What  a   long   morning 

Of   miystery, 

With   music   not  far  away, 

What  a  world  within  a  world 

In   a   rainy  day! 

In  midst  of  it 

We  walked  in  the  wet  garden. 

Under  the  wet  limes; 

And  so  the  long  morning 

Wept-  itself  away. 


A  THOUGHT 

Barbara  Reich 


They  say  that  Heaven  is  not 

for  little  things. 
And  yet  hHe  gave  hHis  blood 
And— 

There's  a  blood-red  Rose! 
h^e  must  have  taught  the  birds 

their  songs  for  spring; 
And  d'pped  a  spangled-star  brush 

for  each   mothy  wing. 
And   h'e  must  love  the  shyness 

of  each   wild   fawn, 
The  woods  of  green,  the  silence 

of  a   silvery  dawn. 
They  say  that  hHeaven  is  not 

for   little  thinqs. 
And  yet  He  gave  His  blood 
And— 
Calls   Himself  a   Lamb. 
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The  Heart  of  Coa-Huatl 

Margaret  Van  Peenen 


It  was  the  day  of  the  great  festival  to 
the  War  god,  Huitzilopochth.  His  grue- 
some stone  image,  bedecked  in  colorful 
plumage  and  jewels  sat  isolated  on  its  sky- 
blue  bench  (emblem  of  Heaven)  upon  the 
high  altar.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  shield 
and  arrows,  in  his  right  a  crudely  carved 
serpent,  while  other  stone  serpents  thrust 
their  heads  from  his  garments.  Besides 
being  ugly  to  look  at,  he  was  old — as  old 
as  the  Aztec  civilization  he  represented.  He 
was  not  the  kind  of  bridegroom  to  incite 
a  maiden  to  lay  her  heart  at  his  feet,  but 
his  high  priest  saw  that  he  received  his  full 
quota  of  hearts,  even  though  they  had  to  be 
torn  forcibly  from  the  living  bodies  of  his 
terror-stricken  brides  and  offered  to  him 
on  a  gold  salver. 

Huitzilopochth  did  not  deign  to  look 
down  upon  the  city  of  Tenochticlan  where 
the  great  preparations  were  underway. 
There,  women  and  children,  crowned  with 
garlands  of  flowers  and  carrying  offerings 
of  fruit,  corn,  or  sweet  incenses  of  copal 
and  other  odoriferous  gums,  walked  in  long 
rows  chanting  their  religious  songs.  Puestas, 
filled  with  merchandise  of  all  kmds,  lined 
the  streets.  Men  carrying  their  wares  in 
boxes  tied  around  their  necks  wove  in  and 
out  among  the  crowds.  Everywhere,  gaietv 
seemed  to  meet  the  eye.  But,  in  a  few  small 
houses,  there  was  great  weeping  and  sorrow. 
These  were  the  habitations  of  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  Coa-huatl,  the  girl  who  had 
been  chosen  from  the  fifty  most  beautiful 
maidens  in  the  country  to  be  the  sacrifice- 
bride  of  the  War  god. 

In  a  small,  one  story  house,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  temple,  Coa-huatl 
herself  was  being  dressed  by  Kuica,  her 
grandmother,  in  beautiful  clothes,  rich  with 
gold,  silver,  rabbit  fur,  and  soft,  colorful 
feathers.  She  was  young,  and  she  was  beau- 
tiful,  and   she   had   hoped   to   become   the 


wife  of  Chalim,  the  splendid  young  Aztec 
warrior,  whose  strong  figure  now  stood  on 
guard  before  her  doorway,  ready  to  deliver 
her  (as  a  stoical  and  disciplined  young 
Aztec  soldier  should)  to  the  very  sacrificial 
stone.  Even  though  she  was  doomed,  and 
could  expect  no  help  from  those  with 
whom  she  lived,  the  presence  of  Chalim 
and  Kuica  lulled  her  into  a  false  sense  of 
security.  She  was,  however,  surprised  at 
her  grandmother's  almost  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  the  tragic  situation.  As  the  latter 
fastened  a  bracelet  around  the  girl's  arm, 
she  murmured,  "Have  no  fear,  my  chi'd. 
Thou  shalt  be  saved.  I,  thy  grandmother, 
promise  thee  .  Thou  shalt  be  raised  and 
exalted  above  all  others." 

"It  is  true  I  shall  be  raised  and  exalted, 
Grandmother,"  Coa-huatl  spoke  gently  to 
the  old  lady,  "but  I  shall  not  be  saved.  To 
be  saved  would  be  to  be  always  here  with 
you."  At  the  very  thought  her  calm  broke, 
and  she  gripped  her  grandmother's  bony 
arms  and  sank  wailing  at  her  feet. 

"I  want  to  be  with  you.  Grandmother.  I 
have  always  been  with  you.  What  shall  I 
do  without  you?  I'll  be  all  alone,  alone, 
alone — !" 

The  clanking  sound  of  restlessly  shifted 
obsidian  arms  from  without  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Chalim  had  heard  her  despairing 
cry.  Coa-hautl  lifted  her  head.  Through 
the  aperture,  which  served  as  a  window, 
came  rough  masculine  assurance, 

"No/  alone." 

Into  the  now  quiet  room,  peace  again 
descended.  Coa-huatl  had  no  idea  how 
Chalim  would  accomplish  the  promise,  but 
she  knew  that  he  would  follow  her  into 
the  spirit  world. 

The  old  woman  helped  the  girl  to  her 
feet  and  soothed  her, 

"I  held  thee  as  a  new  babe — I,  the  first. 
I  held  thee,  dost  thou  hear,  Coa-huatl?  And 
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J,  thy  grandmother,  promise  thee,  thou 
shalt  be  saved." 

Coa-huatl  humored  the  old  grandmother 
by  saying, 

"Hast  thou  then  a  plan,  Grandmother, 
thou  who  art  old  and  weak?" 

"I  submit  to  the  gods;"  the  old  woman 
muttered.  "I  do  not  interfere  with  the  will 
of  the  gods,"  she  added  with  religious  fer- 
vor, giving  a  final  pat  to  the  feathered  stole 
that  she  had  put  around  the  girl's  shoulders" 

"Then  there  is  no  one  to  save  me." 

"The  gods  will  save  you." 

Coa-huatl  thought  of  the  awful  Huitzil- 
opochtli  on  his  sky-blue  bench  and  choked 
back  the  terror  the  picture  called  up. 

"I  held  you  as  a  child.  You  will  be  saved," 
the  old  woman  muttered  stubbornly. 

But  now  the  door  swung  open  and 
Chalim  entered. 

"It  is  time,"  he  said,  and  walked  ahead 
of  Coa-huatl  into  the  street.  There  he 
stopped  a  moment  until  the  waiting  line  of 
priests  formed  in  ranks  about  her.  At  the 
given  signal  he  began  the  march,  but  not 
before  his  fiery  glance  had  promised  her 
fiercely,  "Not  alone!" 

The  mournful  sound  of  the  sacrificial 
drums  began,  and  the  procession  started 
slowly  down  the  wide  street  toward  the 
temple.  Coa-huatl  kept  pace  like  one  in 
a  dream,  convinced  of  the  unreality  of  the 
proceeding.  Now  and  again,  she  scanned  the 
crowds  as  best  she  could,  looking  for  her 
grandmother,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
old  woman,  no  last  glance — no  final  fare- 
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well.  They  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  tem- 
ple and  continued  up  the  winding  steps 
cut  in  stone.  Coa-huatl  knew  her  part  well. 
She  had  seen  the  ceremony  too  often.  She 
threw  away  her  garland  of  flowers,  and 
then,  one  after  another,  her  beautiful  orna- 
ments. At  the  summit  of  the  temple,  six 
high-priests  received  her.  Their  long, 
matted  hair  fell  over  their  sable  robes. 

Here  she  was  laid  upon  the  convex  sac- 
rificial block.  Five  of  the  priests  held  her 
feet  and  her  hands,  while  the  sixth,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  mantle,  symbolic  of  his  bloody 
office,  whetted  the  sacrificial  itzle  stone  to 
razor  sharpness.  Coa-huatl  was  a  brave 
Aztec  maiden;  she  did  not  cry  out.  The 
heavy  incense,  the  horrible  odor  of  the 
minor  sacrifices  which  had  preceded,  merci- 
fully blocked  out  all  senses.  Coa-huatl  had 
the  courage  of  an  Aztec,  but  she  had  the 
sensibility  of  a  maiden — she  fainted. 

Having  no  sympathy  for  the  unconscious 
girl  before  him,  the  savage  priest  raised  the 
weapon  and  held  it  poised  high  above  his 
iiead  for  a  breath-taking  moment.  Then  he 
brought  it  down  with  all  the  force  of  his 
primitive  skill.  A  cry,  in  which  savagery 
and  elation  mingled,  went  up  from  the 
watching  populace.  The  triumphant  priest 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  incision  he  had 
made,  and  felt  for  the  heart.    But 

The  populace  waited.  A  scream  of  terror 
burst  from  the  priest,  and  he  fell  at  Coa- 
huatl's  feet  crying  out: 

"No  heart!  She  has  no  heart!  She  is  a 
goddess!" 

The  frightened  people  took  up  the  cry. 

"No  heart!  A  goddess!" 

The  priests  and  the  medicine  men  rushed 
to  the  still  breathing  girl  and  plied  their 
herbs  and  surgical  skills  to  close  the  wound, 
being  spurred  on  by  the  demands  of  the 
terrified  crowd.  What  dire  efi^ects  might 
they  not  expect  to  their  children,  their 
crops,  if  they  killed  the  goddess  who  had 
been  chosen  to  come  unrecognized  to  live 
among  them? 

(Continued  on  page  }0) 
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On  an  Inland  Grave 

F.  Maupin 

InJand,   inland   do  you   sleep 

Where  the  Spring   is  pleasant  now 
And  the  winds  their  murmur  keep 
Through   +he   laden   cherry-bough. 

Inland,   inland   do  you   lie 

Where  the  air  is   soft  above, 

Where  the  fragrant  grass  is  high 
And   the   swallows   speak   of  love. 

Fate  is   k'nd,   but  less  than   just. 
Inland,    Inland,    you    must   be 
Even   now,   as   soul-less   dust 
Aching  for  the  sea. 


Request 

Mary  Littlejohn 

Give  me  the  stony  field. 

In  which  I  tolled  while  I  was  waiting  for  you. 

(I  have  not  ceased  to  love  you. 

Though  the  subtle  chord   be  severed.) 

I  had  thought  that  you  would  seek  me  there 
Where  I  labored  with  the  stones  under  a  darkening  sky. 
I  had  not  thought  to  find  you  at  your  wedding  feast; 
With  lighls  about  you. 

(I  have  not  ceased  to  love  you; 
Only  to  ask  for — bread,  I  think.) 
Give  me  -""he  stony  field 
For   my   inheritance. 
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The  Venus 

Mary  Littlejohn 


The  thousands  of  tourists  and  art  stu- 
dents who  visit  Rome  every  year  include 
the  Vatican  Museum  in  their  tour  of  the 
city  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  not  many 
have  missed  seeing  the  Venus  of  Cnidos, 
with  her  drapery  of  tin  cleverly  white- 
washed to  resemble  marble.  The  visitors  are 
tew  who  have  not  heard  some  account  of 
the  incident  which  caused  the  addition  of 
the  drapery;  an  incident  which  has  now 
become  almost  a  legend.  Much  speculation 
and  fiction  has  grown  up  around  the  hap- 
pening, but  I  alone  know  the  true  story 
behind  it;  for  Pietro  Rossini  was  my  friend. 
How  ridiculous  it  was  of  the  officials  to  add 
the  drapery  "to  prevent  similar  incidents;" 
for  what  happened  would  never  occur 
again  in  a  million  years,  and  no  silly  metal 
skirt  they  made  her  wear  would  have  made 
any  difference  to  Pietro.  You  notice  I  say 
"her;"  after  what  happened,  she  seems 
almost  alive  to  me,  too. 

The  circumstances  attending  my  first 
meeting  with  Pietro  were  rather  singular. 
At  the  time,  I  was  trying  to  be  a  sculptor, 
and  since  my  father,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
had  wanted  me  to  be  a  doctor,  he  disinher- 
ited me  when  I  told  him  of  my  intentions; 
and  I  was  very  poor.  I  did  not  m.ind  being 
poor,  but  since  I  had  seemed  to  be  unable 
to  communicate  any  of  the  imaginative 
fire  of  my  ideas  to  my  materials,  my  work 
was  accompanied  by  a  constant  sense  of 
failure.  Although  I  had  been  working  for 
several  years,  I  had  been  able  to  sell 
nothing,  a  fact  which  had  led  me  to  believe 
that  others  shared  my  judgment.  As  time 
passed,  I  felt  more  and  more  strongly  that 
to  devote  my  Ufe  to  what  seemed  certain 
failure  would  be  a  senseless  waste,  and  I 
had  decided  that  if  I  could  discover  that  I 
definitely  had  no  real  gift,  I  would  give 
up  sculpture  completely.  But  how  might 
I  find  out?  One  afternoon  I  went  to  visit 


my  very  good  friend,  the  Lady  Maria 
Terazzsco,  whose  house  is  a  gathering  place 
for  all  the  young  artists,  and  there  poured 
out  my  troubles  to  her.  After  listening  to 
me  very  carefully,  she  suggested  a  solution. 

"Giovano,"  she  had  said  in  that  low, 
rather  languid  voice  of  hers,  "you  know 
that  I  think  those  things  of  yours  are 
quite  pretty,  but  of  course  I'm  not  capable 
of  saying  what  they're  worth.  Couldn't  you 
ask  an  expert  in  such  matters?" 

"But  where  can  I  find  such  a  person 
who'd  be  willing  to  take  time  to  appraise 
the  work  of  an  unknown?  I  could,  of 
course,  ask  one  of  my  fellow  undents,  but 
there  is  none  among  them  whose  judgment 
J  trust." 

She  hesitated  a  moment.  "If  you'd  be 
willing  to  trust  a  stranger — oh,  I  give  him 
my  highest  recommendations — I  can  think 
of  someone  who  would  do  perfectly.  He's 
a  newcomer  to  Rome.  He  has  come  here 
to  do  commissions  for"  (and  she  named  two 
well  known  collectors  who  stand  very  high 
in  the  art  world)  "who  believe  him  to  be 
a  genius.  He  is  from  Venice,  I  think;  his 
name  is  Pietro  Rossini." 

The  name  was  unfamiliar  to  me,  but  I 
was  desperate.  "I  could  certainly  have  no 
higher  recommendation  than  your  word 
and  their  approval.  But  would  he  be  will- 
ing to  do  it?" 

"Oh,  I  believe  so.  He's  very  young  and 
not  at  all  proud.  And  he  is  a  little  mad 
where  art  is  concerned.  I  think,"  she  said 
speculatively,  "beauty  holds  the  same  place 
in  his  life  that  most  men  give  to  love." 

The  Lady  Maria  was  able  to  arrange  for 
Pietro's  visit  to  take  place  a  week  later.  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  my  apartment,  I  recog- 
nized him  as  a  youth  whom  I  had  often 
ieen  in  the  Vatican  Museum  where  it  was 
my  custom  to  go  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
His    was    an    unforgettable    face   with    an 
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almost  unearthly  beauty,  reminding  me  of 
El  Greco's  Saint  John;  it  had  that  same 
look  of  flesh  almost  consumed  bv  the  pas- 
sionate fire  of  the  spirit.  He  was  very 
slender  and  could  not  have  been  over 
twenty.  The  moment  I  saw  him,  all  doubt 
vanished.  He  was  completely  the  artist; 
this  was  especially  evident  in  his  narrow, 
sensitive  hands  with  their  long  strong  fin- 
gers. In  a  social  gathering,  his  obvious 
inexperience  might  have  made  him  ill  at 
ease,  but  here  where  the  question  was  one 
of  art,  he  gave  an  impression  of  complete 
self-possession. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  come.  The  Lady 
Maria  explained — everything?" 

"Yes.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  of  service  in 
any  possible  way." 

I  immediately  liked  the  frank  interest 
with  which  he  surveyed  me.  Without 
further  ado.  I  showed  him  into  mv  studio. 
His  appraisal  was  deft  and  thorough,  and 
he  lingered  over  each  piece.  He  looked  at 
them  all,  then  turned  to  me.  When  I  saw 
rhe  pity  in  his  eyes,  a  dull  puhe  of  pain 
began  to  throb  in  my  throat. 

"Your  things  are — not  without  charm; 
however  they  lack  the  essential  spark  which 
would  lift  them  to  greatness,  and  which  no 
amount  of  labor  can  give."  He  paused  a 
moment,  then  with  sudden  pleading,  "But 
don't  give  up.  Your  life  will  be  one  of 
failure,  but  have  the  courage  to  fail!  It 
would  be  magnificent!" 

For  a  moment  I  was  caught  up  in  his 
enthusiasm,  but  I  remembered  my  resolu- 
tion, and  then  the  only  thing  I  could  see 
was  that  my  worst  fears  had  been  justified. 

"Thank  you."  I  was  unable  to  say  more. 

He  gave  me  a  quick  glance  of  under- 
standing, made  his  excuses,  and  immediately 
departed. 

True  to  my  decision,  I  stopped  my  work 
completely.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  what 
I  suffered;  this  is  not  my  story.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  began  to  study  medicine, 
which  made  my  father,  at  least,  very  happy. 
I  was  so  busy  wth  my  studies  that  it  was 


several  weeks  before  I  was  even  able  to  go 
to  the  Museum.  It  was  there,  in  front  of 
the  Venus  of  Cnidos  that  I  met  Pietro 
again.  When  I  came  upon  him,  he  was 
studying  the  statue  with  complete  absorp- 
tion, but  he  turned  around  as  I  stopped 
beside  him.  When  we  had  greeted  each 
other,  he,  gesturing  toward  the  statue, 
began  eagerly: 

"The  ancients  believed  that  this  was  the 
most  beautiful  statue  in  the  world." 

"It  has  always  been  one  of  my  favor- 
ites. 

"Oh,  more  than  that.  Of  all  the  statues 
here,  I  wish  most  that  I  had  done  her.  It 
almost  makes  me  despair."  With  a  startling 
intensity,  Pietro  turned  to  me  and  added 
softly,  "Do  you  know,  Giovano;  I  have 
never  touched  a  woman.  I  never  shall  until 
I  find  one  who  is  exactly  like  her!" 

I  was  completely  taken  aback.  "But  you 
never  could.  Such  ideal  beauty  could  have 
existed  only  in  the  mind  of  her  sculptor." 

"Perhaps  you're  right."  He  laughed  a 
little  as  if  to  cover  embarrassment.  "Forgive 
me;  that  was  a  foolish  thing  to  say."  There 
was  a  pause,  then  he  asked  gently,  "But 
you,  what  did  you  decide?" 

I  told  him  of  my  decision  and  a  little 
about  my  studies.  His  unspoken  sympathy 
communicated  itself  to  me,  and  on  an 
impulse,  I  added,  "You  must  come  and  see 
me;  if  you  ever  need  anything,  remember 
I  owe  you  a  good  turn." 

The  years  passed.  I  became  a  doctor, 
and  married  Teresa,  as  my  family  had 
always  hoped  I  would.  It  was  not  a  love 
match  for  either  of  us,  but  she  was  pleasant, 
and  moderately  pretty  with  a  fair  sized 
dowry;  and  in  the  course  of  time,  Luppi 
was  born.  My  life  was  full  of  peace;  seldom 
now  did  I  long  for  the  ecstasy  and  toil  of 
creation  with  its  aftersurge  of  despair.  It 
had  been  several  years  now  since  I  had  seen 
any  of  the  friends  I  had  made  while  I  was 
a  sculptor  or  since  I  had  gone  to  the 
museum.    I  was  completely  occupied  with 

(Continncil  on  page  30) 
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PRISM 

Jane  Keating 


The  swan  is  white, 
The  lake  is  green, 
The  sky  is  red, 
The  song  is  gold. 


The  star  is  blue, 
The  cloud  is  brown, 
The  grief  is  jade. 
The  song  is  fear. 


The  throb  is  through, 

The  wing  Is  down. 

The  scene  is  laid, 

The  song  is  clear. 


The  time  is  night. 
The  moon  is  queen. 
The  swan  is  dead. 
The  song  is  cold. 


Cherry  Tree 

Ruth  Clarkson 

My  salamander  in  a  world  of  flame, 

Safe  and  breathing. 

Come  lie  beneath  this  cherry  tree. 

This  green  shade  heavy  hung  with  coals  of  fire; 

There  is  only  this  for  coolness  while  the  sun  is  high — 

Zephyr  in  these  branches  could  never  spread  his  wings. 

And  rain  will  never  reach  us  here,  so  close  the  boughs. 

So  dark  their  shadow  that  we  hide  within  It — 

Grow  cool  in  this  shade  and  then  to  show  your  skill 

Act  the  salamander  and  in  the  fire  lie  still, 

Let  light  like  honey  shine  upon  your  skin: 

When  you're  hot  and  like  a  comb  of  fire 

Glide  back  into  this  shade. 

Bend  that  heavy  branch  down  with  your  hand  upon  its  fruit, 

Ripe  cherries  and  a  honeycomb  must  make  my  bread  and  wine. 
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TO  V. 

Barbara  Reich 

Your  voice  is  a  flame  in  the 

darkness; 
Your  kiss  the  promise  of  a 

crimson  rose, 
Through   whispered   mists  of  snow. 
And  the  music  of  your  laughter, 
is  the  very  heart  of 
Tears. 


Son^  o 


i  a  Trouvere 

Barbara  Reich 


I  sing  of  a  kingdom  enchanted, 
Of  a  garden  as  old  as  romance; 

And   the  dew-roses  gleam. 

Through  the  mists  of  a  dream. 
Which  the  legends  of  summe--  enhance. 

A  golden  bird  sings  in  the  twilight. 

Of  a  tale  of  a  love  long  ago; 
And  the  ivory  moon, 
Of  a   charmed   afternoon. 

Is  reflected  in  fountains  below. 

The  walls  of  the  castle  are  crumbling, 
And  the  music  is  only  a  sigh; 

And  the  rose-scent  has  gone. 
With  the  coming  of  dawn. 
But  the  moon  in  my  heart  will  not  die. 
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Kaleidoscope 

JOANNNE  HOEBROOK 


The  girl  stood  for  a  minute  and  looked 
at  the  lighted  hat  display  in  the  milliner's 
window.  "Spring  Sale,"  the  placard  at  the 
bottom  said,  and  she  read  it  for  a  while. 
The  sign  was  in  blue  and  the  letters  were 
yellow.  Blue  and  yellow.  Blue  as  in  bluebell. 
Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary,  how  does  your 
garden  grow?  With  silver  bells  .  .  .  oh! 
Silver.  Not  blue.  Oh,  well,  yellow!  Blue 
and  yellow.  Yellow.  Father's  gold  tooth 
that  fell  down  the  drain  and  they  couldn't 
find  it  anywhere  at  all,  not  even  in  the  gar- 
den. 

The  hats  revolved  on  a  pedestal.  Round 
and  round  they  went.  The  yellow  straw  at 
the  top  and  the  pique  .  .  .  white  ...  on  the 
bottom  and  red  flowers,  no,  blue.  Oh,  here 
came  the  red  again.  Goodbye,  red,  .  .  . 
Hello,  blue. 

"Do  you  really  like  them?" 

She  turned  and  looked  at  the  voice.  It 
wore  blue,  dark  blue,  and  a  white  cap.  It 
had  red  hair.  She  turned  back  to  the  win- 
dow. Hello,  red.  No,  no,  it  doesn't  match. 
She  looked  at  the  hair.  Then  the  hat.  No, 
it  doesn't  match  at  all.  No.  Which  red?  She 
looked  at  the  hair.  The  hat  came  back 
around  again.  Too  red.  The  hair  is  just 
right.  She  turned  to  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  figure.  Oh,  say,  can  you  see  .  .  .? 

"Tryin'  to  decide  if  I'll  do?"  the  voice 
asked.  It  was  a  happy  voice.  It  laughed 
when  it  talked.  "I  promise  I  won't  bite,  but 
I  will  show  you  a  good  time." 

The  voice  did  laugh  when  it  talked.  Let's 
see  .  .  .  maybe  .  .  .  She  laughed.  "Red!"  she 
said.  "Red!"  She  laughed  and  laughed. 

"Hey,  now,  don't  make  fun  of  me,  but 
that's  what  they  call  me.  If  you  tell  me 
what  they  call  you  we'll  be  even." 

"Red,"  she  laughed.  "Red." 

"Say,  that  is  funny,  ain't  it.  You,  too, 
huh?  Well,  we  really  will  do  all  right,  won't 
we?"  They  both  turned  and  started  to  walk 


along  the  sidewalk.  She  looked  up,  'way 
high  up  between  the  buildings.  It  was  black 
'way  high  up,  very  black,  but  it  was  too 
bright  down  here.  She  looked  back  and 
forth  from  'way  high  up  to  the  store  win- 
dows. Then  from  the  windows  to  the  neon 
signs.  "May's  Dresses"  and  "Liquors"  and 
"Oxydol."  "Oxydol"  and  "Liquors"  and 
"May's  Dresses."  "May's  Dresses"  and 
"Liquors"  and  "Oxydol."  She  shut  her  eyes 
tight.   She  was  dizzy,  oh,  dizzy. 

"Hey,  Red,  what's  the  matter?  You  look 
funny  .  .  .  you  all  right?"  She  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
laughing  voice.  She  smiled.  "Oh,  yes.  Oh, 
fine!"  She  laughed  again.  She  put  her 
hand  into  her  pocket.  One.  Just  one.  One, 
one,  one!  She  tried  to  break  it.  It  wouldn't 
break.  She  felt  dizzy.  She  grabbed  Red, 
white,  and  blue's  arm.  She  kept  walking. 
Just  one.  Keep  walking.  Just  one.  Keep 
walking.  Just  one  .  .  .  Well,  goodbye,  one. 
She  took  it  out  of  her  pocket  and  put  it 
into  her  mouth.  Goodbye,  one.  No  any- 
mores. 

"What're  you  eating.  Red?"  asked  the 
voice.  "Oh,  well,  nothng."  No  anymores. 
No,  no  nothing.  "Nothing,"  she  said,  "No, 
nothing  at  all." 

Red,  white  and  blue  looked  at  her  funnv 
"Okay." 

Oh,  lights,  more  lights.  No  more  "May's 
Dresses."  No  more  "Liquors."  No  more 
"Oxydol."  No  more  .  .  .  not  dizzy  .  .  .  just 
one  .  .  .  which?  She  saw  a  big  blue  sign. 
Just  one  sign.  Just  one.  Not  dizzy. 
"Casey's  Carnival."  She  kept  looking  at  it. 
She  walked  toward  it.  Nowhere  else.  No 
others,  not  dizzy,  just  "Casey's  Carnival." 

"Well,  so  you  want  to  go  to  the  carnival, 
do  you.  Red?"  "Okay,  let's  go  in  here  for 
a  minute.  What  do  you  like?  Penny  arcade? 
Rifles?"  She  stopped  and  looked  at  the  blue 

(Continued  on  page  }2) 
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FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

derful.  It  is  hard  to  compare  it  with  St. 
Andrews,  as  there  the  University  does  not 
hold  itself  responsible  for  each  student, 
with  the  result  that  there  are  neither  regu- 
lations nor  supervision,  and  the  average  stu- 
dent leads  a  complerely  independent  life. 
The  attitude  is  rather  "Each  for  himself, 
and  the  Devil  take  the  hindermost" 

In  Britain  we  do  not  have  anything  cor- 
responding to  a  Liberal  Arts  education,  and 
there  is  a  much  greater  tendency  towards 
specialization.  People  do  not  come  to  the 
University  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  rather  with  the  intention  of  being  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  some  definite  profession, 
which  creates  a  somewhat  different  atmos- 
phere among  its  students.  I  am  appalled  at 
the  number  of  hours  people  have  to  study 
here.  It  certainly  refutes  the  idea  we  have 
m  our  country  that  the  academic  standard 
of  American  colleges  is  low,  and  that  th? 
main  theme  of  college  life  is  "a  good  wild 
time  for  all."  I  do  think,  however,  that  too 
much  studying  has  a  definite  disadvantage 
when  it  leaves  very  little  time  for  students 
to  discuss  or  to  debate  among  themselves, 
or  even  to  keep  up  with  events  occurring  in 
the  outside  world. 

Any  qualms  I  had  about  American  stu- 
dents were  rapidly  dispelled.  I  found  that 
they  did  speak — or  at  least  pretty  nearly  so 
— the  same  language  as  we  do;  although  I 
think  your  attitude  toward  life  is  rather 
diiferent.  I  was  fully  prepared  for  the 
chewing  of  gum,  blue  jeans,  saddle  shoes 
and  sweaters  two  sizes  too  large,  and  I  was 
not  disappointed.  Socially  I  think  Ameri- 
cans have  quite  different  tastes  than  we 
do.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  motor- 
cars and  whiskey,  I  don't  know,  but  at 
home  we  are  content  to  go  to  a  movie,  or 
for  a  walk,  or  drink  a  cup  of  coffee.  We 
don't  have  to  be  surrounded  by  everyone 
drinking  and  talking  in  order  to  enjoy  our- 
selves. 


I  feel  that  America  is  so  much  a  land 
of  opportunity,  where  people  do  not  suffer 
under  the  same  frustrations  as  we  in 
Europe  do.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  and  become 
acquainted  with  American  people,  and 
learn  for  myself  how  untrue  the  impres- 
sions that  we  in  Britain  get  through  the 
tourists  and  Hollywood  movies. 

Plagiarism  Vaglarism 

Oh,  dust  fo  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes, 
I'll  never  write  verse  like  Ogden  Nash's. 
— Seymour  Laugbon. 

MELTING  SNOW 

(Conthiueii  from  page  ') ) 

dishes,  polishing  each  one  carefully,  Maman 
put  a  pail  of  water  on  the  stove  to  heat 
for  baths.  Le  Grand  came  into  the  kitchen, 
carrying  an  old  green  book.  He  sat  next 
CO  the  stove  and  began  to  read  a  poem  about 
some  other  people  who  were  snowed  in. 

"The  sun  that  brief  December  day,  rose 
cheerless  over  hills  of  gray — ."  It  made 
Miguette  feel  very  nice  inside  to  think 
about  being  snowed  in,  and  when  she 
climbed  into  bed  that  night  she  told  Delilah 
how  glad  she  was  to  be  inside  and  know 
that  outside  was  the  snow,  deep  and  cold. 

In  the  morning,  the  snow  had  stopped 
and  it  was  still  and  crisp  outside  the  castle 
walls.  Le  Grand  said  the  plows  could  not 
come  yet,  and  Wilder  would  not  come  for 
the  milk.  The  milk  must  go  to  the  cream- 
ery. There  was  too  much  to  keep  in  the 
milkhouse  and  soon  it  would  be  too  old  for 
the  creamery  to  buy. 

Le  Grand  said  then  that  they  must  go 
to  the  creamery  themselves.  They  would 
take  the  milk  cans  on  the  sled.  Miguette 
jumped  up  and  down  in  excitement,  then 
pulled  on  an  extra  pair  of  heavy  boot  socks 
and  a  dry  pair  of  liners  for  her  mittens. 
She  was  going  to  ride  to  town  in  a  sleigh 
to  review  her  subjects  from  the  regal  car- 
riage. 
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Le  Grand  was  hitching  the  horses  and 
soon  they  came  around  the  corner,  Miguette 
pulled  her  scarf  tight  around  her  ears  and 
ran  out  to  the  sleigh.  She  perched  atop  a 
milk  can  and  waved  good-bye  to  Maman 
as  the  sled  slipped  around  a  curve  in  the 
road.  Beyond  the  turn  there  was  no  build- 
ing in  sight,  just  the  frozen  brook  beside 
the  road,  and  everywhere  the  high  snow 
drifts.  The  branches  of  the  pine  trees  bent 
low  under  the  burden  of  snow  which  they 
carried,  and  the  sound  of  the  horses  moving 
through  the  deep  white  was  accompanied 
only  by  the  chink,  chink  of  a  chain  hitting 
the  sled  runner  as  a  drift  was  topped. 
Miguette  and  Le  Grand  sang  Jingle  Bells 
and  their  voices  echoed  in  the  deep  stillness. 
Then  they  rode  silently  again  and  Miguette 
hugged  the  thin  knees  under  her  old  blue 
ski  pants.  The  princess  was  inspecting  her 
fairy  kingdom.  Now  she  was  riding 
through  her  heaps  of  diamonds.  She  would 
take  home  some  diamonds  to  Maman.  The 
Queen  Mother  must  have  new  gems. 

The  sled  jolted  over  the  floating  bridge, 
now  frozen  firmly  into  the  surface  of  the 
pond,  then  down  the  hill  to  the  highway. 
The  fence  posts  all  wore  tall  hats  and  occa- 
sional deer  tracks  were  the  only  marks  on 
the  white  hillside.  No  one  had  ever  traveled 
this  twisting  road  before,  no  one  but 
Princess  Miguette  and  Le  Grand,  who 
were  breaking  the  even  surface  of  the  snow 
for  the  very  first  time. 

There  were  sounds  from  the  highway. 
Town  was  near  now,  and  Miguette  slipped 
off  her  perch  to  sit  on  the  floor.  She 
watched  fascinated,  her  black  eyes  widen- 
ing, as  the  sled  came  out  on  a  busy  road 
which  the  plows  had  scraped  almost  clean 
of  snow.  A  line  of  cars  passed  by,  then  the 
sled  jolted  forward,  the  runners  scraping 
across  the  highway.  The  road  to  the  cream- 
ery was  snow-packed,  and  the  sled  glided 
up  to  the  big  brick  building. 

Le  Grand  lifted  the  cans  onto  the  rollers 
and  a  man  in  a  green  sweater  pulled  them 
inside.  Then  Le  Grand  drove  around  to  the 


other  end  of  the  building.  Soon  the  empty 
cans  with  their  painted  red  numbers  came 
sliding  down  the  rollers,  and  Le  Grand 
loaded  the  sled  again. 

Now  they  would  go  to  the  store  for 
Maman.  Le  Grand  hitched  the  horses  and 
then  he  took  Miguette  to  the  store  with  him. 
She  slipped  her  small  mittened  hand  into 
his  big  one,  and  she  stayed  close  to  Le 
Grand's  side  while  they  were  in  the  store. 
They  bought  all  the  things  on  Maman's  list 
and  then  Le  Grand  bought  a  beautiful 
peppermint  stick  for  Miguette.  It  was  no 
ordinary  red  and  white  peppermint  stick, 
but  had  ribbons  of  all  colors  twisted 
through  it.  "It's  a  special  peppermint 
stick,"  Le  Grand  agreed.  "Fit  for  a  prin- 
cess." 

Miguette  skipped  across  the  street  to  the 
sled.  A  princess.  Yes,  that  was  right. 
Princess  Miguette  had  been  out  for  a  drive 
in  her  dashing  sleigh,  and  she  would  now 
go  home  to  her  lovely  castle.  Le  Grand  put 
his  box  in  the  corner  and  unhitched  the 
horses.  Then,  with  its  white  chargers  pranc- 
mg,  and  its  chain  bells  jingling,  Princess 
Miguette's  sleigh  moved  up  the  street 
toward  the  road  home  to  her  castle. 

Her  subjects  were  going  about  their  busi- 
ness, unconscious  of  her  presence  in  their 
midst.  Princess  Miguette  was  modest  and 
did  not  want  any  fuss. 

But  there  was  one  who  had  recognized 
her.  At  the  corner  stood  a  freckled,  dirty- 
faced  child  with  tangled  red  hair.  She  was 
staring  at  Princess  Miguette.  Fondly  the 
princess  smiled  and  waved  her  peppermint 
stick  scepter  in  the  air. 

But  the  red  haired  subject  did  not  curt- 
sey. Instead,  she  thrust  out  her  tongue, 
stuck  her  thumbs  in  her  ears  and  wiggled 
her  fingers.  "Lookit  them  dumb  French- 
men, come  to  town  in  the  stone  boat,"  she 
screeched.  "A  good  farm  you  must  have! 
Cheap  Frenchmen."  She  threw  a  snowball 
at  Miguette  and  ran  down  the  street. 
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The  snowball  hit  Miguette's  peppermint 
stick  and  knocked  it  out  of  her  hand.  She 
saw  it  lying  in  the  snow  but  she  did  not 
pick  it  up.  As  Le  Grand  drove  the  plod- 
ding team  across  the  highway,  Miguette  sat 
on  the  floor  of  the  stone  boat  and  closed 
her  eyes  against  the  glare  from  the  snow. 
The  sun  was  very  bright  and  on  Bone  Hill 
the  snow  would  melt  soon.  The  turrets 
would  melt  away,  and  the  mud  would 
come. 


THE  BELLES  OF  HELL 

(Clint iiiui'd  friim  page  7) 

ten  years  of  age.    Son  number  1  is  conceal- 
ing a  garter  snake,   not   very  successfully, 
m  his  right  hand.) 
Son  No.   1:  Look,  Aunt  Vicky.  Hold  out 

your  hand,  a  present. 
(Victoria    trustfully   extends    her   hand, 
receives  the  snake,  screams  and  faints  grace- 
fully.) 

Medea:  It's  a  wonder  I'm  not  old  and  gray. 
Persephone:  Do  something,  quick,  quick! 

Bring  her  out  of  it! 

(Son  No.    2   draws   out   a   water   pistol, 

takes    careful    aim,    fires,    and    effectively 

revives  Victoria.   Both  boys  exit  hurriedly.) 

Medea:    If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  again, 

I'd  itiW  kill  them! 
Victoria:    (dabs  at  her  face  with  the  hem 

of  her  skirt).    Not  like  my  boys  .  .  . 

not  like  them  at  all.  What  has  become 

of   the  past  generation?   Their  pranks 

are    extremely    annoying,    I    am    not 

amused. 
(Enter  Mercury) . 
Mercury:    (clears   his   throat   officiously). 

A   present   for  Lady  Persephone   .   .   . 

from  a  secret  admirer. 
Ladies:   (in  chorus).  Oh,  let's  see!  What  is 

it?  Who  can  it  be  from? 
(Mercury    presents    Persephone    with    a 
pomegranate.) 


Lucretia:    (takes  pomegranate  from  Per- 
sephone). /  know  who  it's  from.  You 
must  not  eat  it,  child.  There  are  strings 
attached.    (She  takes  a  Jeweled  dagger 
out    of    her    sleeve,    slices    the    pome- 
granate three  ways,  gives  a  piece  each 
to  Medea  and  Victoria,  saving  the  last 
one  for  herself.) 
Persephone:    How  could  you?  That  was 
meant  for  me!  I'm  going  to  tell  Pluto! 
(Mercury  rushes  out  ahead  of  her,  eager 
to   spread     the    latest    gossip.      Persephone 
exits,    scrambling    to    reach    the    entrance 
before    anyone    can    snatch   her    back    and 
make  her  finish  the  hand.   In  the  confusion, 
the  tea  table  is  accidently  knocked  over.) 
Medea:  Come  back,  what  about  our  bridge 
game?    Oh,  what's  the  use?    (Throws 
her  cards  on  the  floor.) 
Lucretia:   Well,  our  afternoon  is  ruined. 
The  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do  is  go 
down  to  the  Lethe  and  pick  reeds. 
(The  three  ladies  rise.  Victoria  takes  the 
arms  of  both  Medea  and  Lucretia.  As  they 
reach  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  Victoria 
is  heard  saying  .  .  .  ) 

Victoria:  Let's  go  to  my  house.  We  can 
have  tea,  and  I'll  teach  you  to  cross- 
stitch. 

Curtain 


Blackbeard's  Revenge 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

be  Blackbeard,  and  he's  dead  these  ten 
years."  There  was  silence  again,  and  he 
added,  "It's  the  night,  though,  and  the 
place,  to  make  a  man's  very  heart  cold.  Tell 
me,  Dirk,  how'd  you  like  to  be  back  again 
in  the  old  'Ship's  Anchor'  in  Charlestown, 
with  a  bright  yellow  fire,  and  a  pot  of  ale 
to  warm  your  bones?" 

Dirk  shivered;    he  came  over  to  the  table 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  across  from  Alan 
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Randolph.  Then,  as  though  the  question 
had  been  hanging  heavily  in  his  mind,  "Is 
it — gold?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

Alan  looked  quickly  at  the  boy,  measur- 
ing him.  Dirk  stood  almost  as  tall  as  his 
companion,  but  his  weakness  contrasted 
vividly  with  the  cat-hke  strength  of  the 
once-aristocrat.  'T  don't  know,"  he  said 
quietly  at  last.  "I  told  you  all  I  can.  I  only 
know  Rickham  said  I  was  to  find  another 
man  I  could  trust — that's  you,  my 
friend, — and  to  bring  a  spade,  and  come 
unarmed  to  the  place,  this  hour,  tonight." 

"But — is  it  gold?"  the  boy  insisted. 

"Gold?"  The  sunken  eyes  lighted,  the 
ruined  face  was  etched  with  the  long  lines 
of  greed.  "Gold?  I  don't  know  ..."  he 
hesitated,  and  added  softly,  "Blackbeard's 
treasure?" 

"Blackbeard's  treasure!"  Dirk's  voice  had 
sunk  to  an  excited  whisper.  "Would  it  be 
that;  Alan,  would  it  be  that?" 

Alan  Randolph  looked  past  him,  into 
Jiis  own  mind  and  away. 

"Will  I  be  rich?"  the  boy  whispered. 
"Will  it  be  partly  mine,  too?" 

Alan's  eyes  gleamed  as  he  stared  into  the 
shadows.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  as  if  a 
man  spoke,  dreaming.  "Rich?  .  .  .  with 
great  chests  so  deep  with  gold  that  I  can 
plunge  my  arms  up  to  the  shoulder  in 
round  coins?  With  golden  pounds,  and 
coronas,  and  pieces-of-eight  to  fling  in 
front  of  me  as  I  go,  to  walk  on?  With  the 
seven  hundred  bars  of  silver  taken  from 
the  hold  of  the  burning  Maria  Jacinfa, 
before  she  went  to  the  bottom  with  a  thou- 
sand more?  With  the  helmet-full  of  square- 
cut  emeralds,  torn  by  the  whip  from  the 
son  of  the  Governor  of  Cardenas? — and 
diamonds  like  stars,  and  rubies  red  as  French 
wine?  I'll  hang  a  hundred  jeweled  chains 
of  Spanish  grandees  around  my  neck,  and 
wear  a  belt  of  jade  from  the  tomb  of  a 
heathen  god!  Yes,  and  load  my  fingers  with 
a  dozen  rings  from  the  hands  of  black 
queens!"    His    voice    died    away,    and    he 


stared  still  into  the  darkness,  his  eyes  warm 
with  the  pale  light  of  greed. 

"And  will  I  have  enough  to  eat  for  the 
rest  of  my  life,  do  ye  think?"  the  boy 
whispered. 

The  aristocrat  started  from  his  trance. 
"Enough  to  eat?"  His  tone  was  faintly 
mocking.  "You  will  eat  the  breasts  of 
pigeons,  my  young  friend.  Yes,  and  rich 
cream,  and  bananas  from  the  English  Indies, 
and  drink  Canary  wine,  the  color  of  topaz, 
and  perfumed  like  summer." 

"And  will  I  have  some  more  clothes?" 
The  boy  shivered  in  his  rags.  "And  a  place 
to  live,  where  it's  always  warm?" 

Alan  looked  at  him  with  an  ironic  amuse- 
ment. "Robes  of  velvet  the  color  of  blood, 
like  a  king — did  I  say  a  king? — an  emperor! 
And  a  great  palace,  like  the  palace  of  His 
Grace  at  Charles  Town.  You  can  hold  a 
ball,  if  you  want  to,  with  music  and  a  thou- 
sand wax  tapers.  And  ladies  will  come  to 
your  ball,  ladies  that  are  gentle,  with  soft 
voices  and  the  smell  of  roses.  Would  that 
please  you,  my  friend?" 

Both  had  been  too  deep  in  their  dream 
to  hear  footsteps  on  the  sand  outside.  A 
sharp  rap  sounded  at  the  closed  door.  Dirk 
drew  back  in  sudden  fear;  Alan  Randolph 
sat  up,  rigid. 

The  rap  came  again.    Neither  spoke. 

The  door  opened  slowly.  "Alan!"  It  was 
a  low,  hoarse  call. 

"Jack,"  said  Alan  quietly. 

A  man  slipped  hurriedly  into  the  room, 
and  then  slammed  the  door  quickly  and 
stood,  with  his  back  against  the  door, 
watching  them. 

Jack  Rickham — one-time  chief  mate  on 
the  Qiieei!  Auue,  when  her  decks  were 
slippery  with  blood,  and  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  smoke  of  twenty  cannon,  and 
Blackbeard  stood  like  a  gigantic  black 
demon  roaring  his  orders  through  the 
jlame  and  thunder — stood  watching  them. 

Dirk  leaned  forward  breathing  hard. 
After  a  moment  his  eyes  became  used   to 
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the  shadows  where  the  man  stood.  Then  he 
drew  back,  disappointed.  For  Rickham, 
v/ho  had  led  Blackbeard  to  his  death,  was 
not  the  man  his  master  had  been.  A  httle 
man,  thin  and  wiry,  he  was  perhaps  seven 
or  eight  inches  over  five  feet,  with  a  sharp, 
sly  face  hke  the  face  of  a  thinking  animal. 
The  gaudy  cream-colored  velvet  of  his 
short  coat  was  encrusted  with  decayed 
grease  and  dirt;  his  breeches  were  in  rags; 
and  in  his  ears  he  wore  two  heavy  hoops  of 
gold. 

Alan  ran  a  practiced  eye  over  the  officer. 
At  either  side  of  Rickham's  waist,  under 
the  coat,  was  a  small  bulge. 

"Single-barreled  pistols,  two  of  them, 
and  he  said  none  of  us  were  to  be  armed," 
the  Virginian  mused  to  himself. 

Jack  Rickham  came  over  to  the  table  in 
the  candle-light.  He  spoke  for  the  first 
time.  "Did  ye  bring  the  spade  with  ye?" 
His  voice  was  hoarse  with  excitement. 

"I  did.  Master  Rickham."  Alan's  voice 
was  as  calm  as  he  could  make  it.  "And  now, 
suppose  you  tell  us  your  plans,  as  you  prom- 
ised to  do  tonight." 

"I'll  tell  ye."  Rickham  looked  at  them 
both  with  his  face  almost  a  grimace  in  the 
shadows. 

Dirk  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "Is  it 
treasure,  Master  Rickham?"  he  cried.  "Is 
it  treasure  that  ye  brought  us  here  to  dig 
for  tonight?" 

Alan  said  tensely,  "Is  it ?" 

Rickham  finished  for  him.  "Treasure,  my 
friends,  gold!    Blackbeard's  gold!" 

Alan  asked  instantly,  "How  are  we  going 
to  divide  it?" 

Rickham  started.  "Why,  three  ways; 
don't  ye  trust  me,  now?  Half  for  me;  for 
only  me  knows  where  it's  hid;  and  the  rest 
all  for  you  and  the  lad  there.  That's  right 
and  straight,  that  is,  just  like  we  always 
did  it;    that's  right  and  straight." 

Dirk  spoke,  his  voice  weak  and  thin.  "It 
ought  t'  be  split  even.  In  three  parts;  that's 
the  way  it  ought  to  be." 


Rickham  drew  himself  up  belligerently, 
but  Alan  said  quickly,  much  too  quickly, 
and  smoothly,  "Jack's  right.  Dirk.  He's 
the  only  one  who  knows  where  it  is.  That's 
right  and  straight." 

Rickham  relaxed.  "Only  me  knows  the 
place,"  he  boasted,  squinting  up  at  them 
in  the  dim  light,  "and  I  know  because — be 
told  me!" 

"Blackbeard  told  you  where  his  treasure 
was!"  Alan  drew  closer  to  the  officer  in 
spite  of  the  smell  of  the  dirt  and  grease. 
"Why?  He  never  told  anyone!  And  if  he 
was  going  to  tell,  why  should  he  tell  you? 
You'll  never  make  me  believe  that!" 

"Believe  it  or  not  as  you  like.  Master 
Randolph!"  Rickham  flared.  "But  how 
would  I  know  if  Teach  himself  didn't  tell 
me? 

"That's  true."  But  the  puzzled  expression 
had  not  yet  left  Alan  Randolph's  face. 
"But  why,  Jack,  why?  He  must  have  had 
some  reason  for  sharing  his  secret  with  you. 
Blackbeard  never  did  a  favor  for  anyone 
unless  he  got  more  out  of  it  himself.  He 
must  have  had  a  good  reason  for  telling  you. 
And  if  he  did,  what  was  the  reason?" 

"He  had  no  reason,"  Rickham  insisted. 
"It  was  the  night  we  was  boarded.  I'd 
made  the  plans  in  Charles  Town  a  week 
before,  that  they  was  to  surround  us  when 
we  made  it  back  to  the  cove  right  near  here  • 
I  was  so  scared  Teach  would  find  out  about 
it  that  I'd  kept  away  from  him  for  the 
whole  week.  Then,  only  an  hour  before 
they  was  to  sight  us.  Teach  called  me  to 
his  cabin.    I  thought  he  knew  for  sure!" 

Rickham  paused;    his  face  was  paler  now 
in    the    candle-light,    rememberine.    Alan, 
leaning    forward,    said    between    his    teeth, 
(jO  on. 

"We  must  have  talked  for  an  hour." 
Pvickham  was  staring  straight  ahead  of  him, 
seeing,  not  the  quiet  shack,  but  the  cabin 
of  the  Queen  Anne.  "I  kept  my  eyes  down 
on  the  map  on  the  table,  'cause  I  know  that 
he  could  look  in  my  eyes  and  see  the  whole 
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thing.  I  never  did  let  him  see  my  eyes!  He 
was  sitting  across  the  table  from  me, 
planning  the  course  of  the  next  ship  we 
was  to  take — a  French  merchant-man,  she 
was.  All  of  a  sudden  he  leaned  over  and 
grabbed  both  my  wrists  in  that  great  fist 
of  his,  and  said,  real  gentle-like,  'Jack,  why 
won't  you  look  at  me?'  " 

Dirk  spoke;  his  voice  was  high  and  thin, 
"Did  he  know,  Master  Rickham?" 

Rickham  stared  past  him,  but  he  heard* 
"No,"  he  said  quietly,  "he  didn't  know. 
But  he  felt — Blackbeard  was  the  devil,  you 
know;  he  could  read  minds.  If  I'd  have  let 
him  see  my  eyes,  he  would  have  known  the 
whole  thing,  he  would!  I  didn't  let  him 
see  my  eyes  even  then.  He  was  strange  that 
night,  not  roaring  like  he  always  did,  just 
real  strange  and  gentle-like.  Then  he  said, 
'Jack,  we're  not  going  after  that  merchant- 
man, are  we?  We're  not  going  after  any 
more  ships;  isn't  that  it?'  I  kept  right  on 
staring  at  that  map.  Then  he  said,  'The 
game's  up  with  me,  isn't  it.  Jack?  I  can 
read  it  in  your  face.  The  game's  up  with 
me,  and  it's  too  late  now  for  me  to  do 
anything  about  it.'  He  was  right;  they'd 
seen  us  already,  and  he  felt  it,  I  don't  know 
how.  I  didn't  tell  him  anything;  I  kept 
my  eyes  on  that  map  for  all  I  was  worth! 
And  then  he  said,  real  soft,  'But  you're 
coming  with  me,  aren't  you.  Jack?  You 
wouldn't  leave  your  old  ship-mate;  you're 
coming  with  me.'  " 

Alan  cried,  "Why  did  he  let  you  live? 
He  had  you  there — why  didn't  he " 

Rickham  cut  in  on  him;  the  officer's 
voice  seemed  rapt,  almost  fascinated;  before 
him  loomed  the  great  black  figure  of  his 
master.  "I  don't  know.  He  had  my  wrists 
in  one  hand;  the  other  hand  was  laying  on 
the  table,  playing  with  that  Spanish  knife 
he  used  to  wear.  I  jumped  up  and  yelled, 
but  he  didn't  make  a  move  against  me.  He 
just  kept  on  holding  me  and  smiling  on  top 
of  that  black  beard.  'Are  you  afraid,  Jack?' 
he  said.  'Afraid  of  your  own  captain?  I'm 
not  going  to  put  a  knife  in  you;   that  would 


be  too  quick.  I  won't  do  it  that  way.  I'm 
going  to  do  it  another  way,  slower,  but  just 
as  sure.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  where  my 
treasure  is — I'm  going  to  tell  you  about 
Blackbeard's  gold!'  " 

Alan  said  softly,  aloud,  "So  he  told  you 
about  his  treasure,  when  he  could  have  cut 
your  throat." 

"Then  he  said  something  else.  'Try  to  get 
it,  if  you  can.'  " 

"  'I  know  gold.  Jack,'  he  said,  'but,  by 
God,  I  know  men  best  of  all.'  He  liked 
that;  I'd  heard  it  before.  'I  know  gold,  but 
I  know  men  best  of  all.'  He  told  me  the 
place,  and  after  that  I  got  out  of  there  as 
fast  as  I  could  run.  When  I  left,  he  was 
laughing!  Just  a-sitting  there  laughing — 
laughing?  roaring  like  a  bull!  —  the  o'd 
Blackbeard,  not  gentle  anymore,  walking 
up  and  down  his  cabin  just  a-screaming 
with  laughter.  They  heard  it  all  the  way 
across  to  the  King's  ships  .  .  .  twenty  min- 
utes later,  he  was  dead.  .  ." 

There  had  been  perfect  silence  in  the  lit- 
tle shack  as  Rickham  finished  his  story. 
Then  Alan  sat  back,  and  Dirk  breathed 
again. 

"I  wonder  how  much  the  old  man  really 
knew,"  said  Alan  finally.  "I  don't  believe 
he  could  read  minds,  but  he  was  clever — 
there's  none  like  him  on  the  Carolina  seas 
today.  Don't  they  tell  the  story  of  how  his 
bosun  tried  to  start  a  mutiny  off  Hatteras, 
and  that  Teach  looked  in  the  man's  face  and 
knew  it?  And  I  heard  in  Charles  Town  that 
the  longer  Teach  looked  at  him,  the  more 
he  knew  about  the  mutiny." 

"That's  all  true,  by  God's  truth!"  cried 
Rickham.  "I  was  there,  and  saw  it  all.  The 
man  was  just  a-walking  down  the  deck,  and 
Teach,  he  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  held 
him  so  tight  he  screamed.  And  then  Teach, 
he  bellowed  so's  all  of  us  could  hear,  'Tell 
me!'  He  looked  right  in  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
whole  thing.  That's  why  I  didn't  let  him 
look  in  my  eyes,  I  didn't!" 

Dirk  inadvertently  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 
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Rickham  saw  it.  and  nodded,  "Well  ye 
may,  my  lad.  Blackbeard,  he  was  the  devil. 
He  could  read  minds;  the  devil  was  on  his 
side." 

"He  never  was  the  devil,"  said  Alan.  "He 
was  a  man,  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  he 
was  clever,  there's  no  denying  that  .  .  ." 
Rickham  stared  past  him.  "He  never 
meant  to  have  me  outlive  him.  I  don't  un- 
derstand why  he  did  it.  T  know  gold,'  he 
said,  'but  I  know  men  best  of  all' — he  was 
the  kmg  of  Hell!" 

Alan  smiled  slightly  and  go^:  to  his  feet. 
"Gold  is  for  men,  not  demons.  I  think  we 
had  best  start;  there  are  only  six  more  hours 
to  dawn." 

Rickham  gave  him  a  quick,  furtive 
glance. 

"I'm  not  armed."  answered  Alan,  and  his 
eyes  strayed  to  Rickham's  waist  where  the 
two  pistols  were  concealed  under  the  velvet 
coat. 

Rickham  tan  his  hands  quickly  over 
Dirk.  The  boy  shuddered  at  his  touch,  but 
said  nothing.  Then  he  turned  to  Alan. 

"Don't  put  your  hands  on  me,"  the  aris- 
tocrat said  quietly. 

Rickham  stared  at  him;  then  a  tone  of 
reproach  came  into  his  voice.  "Don't  ye 
trust  me,  now,  Alan?  And  I'm  going  to 
make  ye  rich — and  all  for  nothing,  but  I 
like  ye." 

He  took  a  step  towards  Alan,  who  drew 
back  in  disgust. 

"Look,  Rickham,"  Alan  said  deliberately, 
"I'll  strip  naked  if  that'll  please  you,  but  I 
don't  want  you  to  touch  me."  He  un- 
strapped his  heavy  leather  jacket  and  laid  it 
on  the  table;  he  shivered  in  the  cold  air. 
Turning  to  Rickham,  he  crossed  his  hands 
over  his  head  and  said,  "Will  this  do? — it's 
cold,  and  you  can  see  whether  or  not  I  am 
armed." 

Rickham  surveyed  him  with  quick  glan- 
ces. The  tight  breeches  and  the  clean  cotton 
shirt,  pulled  tight  by  the  position  of  his 
hands,  showed  every  line  of  the  man's 
powerful  body.  Even  the  rippling,  cat-like 


muscles  of  his  shoulders  and  arms  stood  out 
clearly.  Rickham  nodded;  and  Alan  reached 
for  his  jacket. 

"I  really  ought  to  search  you,"  Alan  re- 
marked, with  an  irony  completely  lost  on 
the  other,  "but  then,  of  course,  I  trust 
you. 

"Do  ye  think  I  don't  trust  ye?"  Rickham 
looked  at  him  with  the  look  of  hurt  inno- 
cence that  he  had  used  before.  "I  trust  ye. 
But  it's  best  none  of  us  go  armed,  for  gold 
is  strange,  you  know,  Alan — gold  plays 
strange  tricks  on  a  man  at  times!" 

"Gold!"  said  the  boy  eagerly. 

"Gold  .  .  ."  and  Alan's  hands  clenched 
themselves  to  fists  at  his  sides,  and  his  eyes 
had  a  strange,  hungry  look. 


They  trudged  along  rapidly  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  moon  was  bright  overhead,  but 
only  a  few  patches  of  the  white  light  fell 
on  the  pale  sand  beneath  the  tangled 
branches  of  the  pines.  On  the  right  came 
the  steady,  muffled  roar  of  the  breakers  as 
they  surged  in  to  the  coast  of  Nag's  Head. 

Alan  and  Jack  Rickham  were  a  little 
ahead,  though  Rickham  was  all  but  run- 
ning to  keep  up  with  the  other's  long  stride. 
Dirk  had  been  given  the  spade  to  carry;  it 
was  a  heavy  spade,  made  of  iron;  and  the 
weight  of  it  in  his  lean  arms  kept  him  a 
little  behind  the  others. 

Alan  said  quietly  through  the  night, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  with  Dirk?" 

Jack  Rickham  was  silent  for  a  moment; 
then  he  asked,  "What  do  ye  mean?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  the  other 
answered. 

"Alan,"  cried  Rickham,  but  softly  lest 
the  boy  should  hear,  "y'  are  a  man  after 
my  own  heart.  I've  been  thinking  of  that — 
it  would  be  a  bit  of  a  pity,  now  wouldn't 
it,  to  have  to  split  the  gold  three  ways?" 

"It  would  be,  indeed."  Alan  smiled  in 
the   darkness;    he   had   not   been   sure   that 
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Rickham  would  be  so  open.  He  added, 
with  an  intent  look  at  his  companion,  "And 
think  you,  we  could  each  take  half." 

Rickham  stopped  short;  then,  suddenly, 
he  recollected  and  continued  on.  Alan 
Randolph  smiled  again. 

"So  it's  half  for  us  both?"  Alan  ques- 
tioned. He  spoke  smoothly,  but  perhaps 
too  smoothly,  and  there  was  something 
almost  scornful  in  his  tone  is  he  added, 
"You're  a  generous  fellow,  Jack.  Now, 
who's  going  to  take  care  of  the  boy?" 

"Why,  ye  are,  of  course."  Rickham  said 
quickly. 

"I  am?  But  Jack,  I'm  not  armed  .  .  ." 
he  let  his  voice  trail  away. 

"I'm  not  armed,  either!"  It  was  quick 
belligerence. 

"Of  course  not;  why.  Jack,  what's  the 
matter? — don't  you  think  I  trust  you?", 
Alan  added  grimly.  To  himself,  with  a 
touch  of  amusement,  Alan  said,  "So  that's 
it.  I  kill  the  boy  first,  and  then  Rickham 
gets  me."  He  watched  Rickham  scornfully 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

Jack  Rickham  said  quickly,  "Ye  could 
do  it,  could  ye  not?" 

"Oh,  surely."  Alan  answered,  carelessly. 
Dirk,   who   was   trudging   wearily   along 
behind  them,  called  hopelessly,  "Alan!" 

Alan  put  his  hand  on  Rickham's  arm 
and  stopped  him,  and  they  waited.  The  boy 
came  up  to  them,  almost  gasping  for 
breath. 

"Here,  lad."  Alan  Randolph's  voice  took 
on  a  tone  of  sympathy,  "Let  me  take  that. 
I  didn't  realize  it  was  so  heavy  for  you." 

Dirk  shot  him  a  grateful  glance,  and 
Alan  took  the  ponderous  iron  spade  in  his 
strong  hands.  Rickham  was  looking  at  the 
boy,  and  so  Alan  had  the  chance  to  weigh 
and  balance  the  spade  in  his  hand. 

"How  much  further?"  The  boy  almost 
pleaded  with  Rickham. 

"Only  a  little  way  now,"  he  answered, 
deliberately  vague.  They  started  off  again, 
and  Dirk,  walking  as  close  to  his  friend  as 


he  could,  effectively  kept  them  from  any 
more  conversations. 

The  pines  around  them  suddenly  grew 
more  scarce,  and  suddenly  the  gleam  of 
moonlit  sand  gave  promise  of  a  clearing 
ahead.  They  speeded  their  step;  all,  even 
Rickham,  were  visibly  excited.  The  circling 
pines  made  a  perfect  barrier  to  the  little 
arena  they  enclosed;  and,  away  to  the  east 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  sea  thundered  with 
a  low,  moaning  song. 

"So  this  is  the  place,"  said  Alan  quietly. 
"This  is  it."  Rickham  sounded  strange, 
half-strangled.  "This  is  where  he  told  me, 
that  night,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Oiu'cii  Anne." 
A  jutting  stone,  about  a  foot  high,  in 
the  rough  shape  of  a  pyramid,  cast  a  long 
moon-shadow  on  the  pale  sand.  Rickham 
began  to  run,  followed  by  the  other  two; 
he  tugged  at  the  stone  with  his  hands, 
and  it  fell  over,  leaving  a  shallow  hole. 
Without  a  word  Alan  thrust  the  spade  in 
the  sand  and  began  to  dig. 

The  hole  grew  larger,  deeper.  The  aris- 
tocrat worked  on  without  a  word.  Jack 
Packham  stood  beside  him  on  one  side 
looking  down,  and  Dirk  watched  from  the 
other.  All  were  breathing  fast  and  hard. 

About  three  feet  down  Alan  paused. 
Jack  Rickham  took  the  spade  from  him, 
and  with  trembling  hands  began  to  dig. 
None  of  them  had  said  a  word. 

The  soft  sound  of  iron  against  sand,  and 
the  murmuring  of  the  east  wind  through 
the  pines,  and  the  distant  rumble  of  the  sea 
were  the  only  sounds,  and  the  clear  moon- 
light was  white  in  the  small  circle  around 
them. 

Rickham  gave  the  spade  to  the  boy.  Dirk 
worked  silently.  The  hole  was  now  over 
seven  feet  deep,  and  the  boy  was  standing 
in  it  well  over  his  own  head.  All  three 
were  exhausted,  but  none  would  stop  to 
rest. 

Rickham  was  becoming  visibly  tense.  He 
stepped  back  a  little  from  the  others  and 
watched  Dirk  as  the  boy  continued  dig- 
ging. As  soon  as  Rickham  moved,  Alan  also 
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stood  back  a  little  on  the  other  side,  and 
kept  the  officer  in  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
while  he  was  also  supposedly  watching 
Dirk. 

The  spade  rang  with  a  hollow  noise 
against  something  wooden.  Dirk  let  out  a 
low  cry  and  scrambled  up  onto  the  sand 
again^  dropping  the  spade.  Rickham,  for- 
getting to  watch  the  other  two,  dashed 
forward. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  the  corner 
of  an  old  chest,  bound  in  rusty  iron,  lay 
uncovered  from  the  white  sand. 

"I've  found  it!"  Rickham  cried  exult- 
antly, forgetting  everything  but  this.  "I've 
found  it!  Gold,  gold — Blackbeard's  gold! — 
and  all  for  Jack  Rickham!" 

Alan  walked  quietly  around  behind  him. 
"You  haven't  got  it  yet,"  he  reminded  the 
excited  officer  softly. 

"Gold  ..."  The  man's  voice  rose  almost 
to     a     scream.     "Gold  —  and     mine  —  all 


mme 


Alan  said  nothing,  but  he  quietly  stooped 
and  picked  up  the  heavy  iron  spade  from 
the  ground  where  the  boy  had  thrown  it. 

Dirk,  like  Rickham,  was  staring  fascin- 
ated at  the  fragment  of  old  wood  that  they 
had  found,  and  in  his  eyes,  as  in  Rickham's, 
played  the  pale  light  of  greed. 

Alan  was  standing  a  few  feet  behind 
K-ickham,  with  the  heavy  spade  in  his 
hand.  The  officer  and  the  boy  faced  each 
other  across  the  pit. 

Alan  moved  closer  to  the  other  man.  He 
stood  tense,  and  the  same  hungry  expres- 
sion played  over  his  handsome,  haggard 
face. 

Rickham  turned;  the  bov  screamed; 
Alan  caught  the  man  with  his  foot,  tripped 
him,  and  rolled  him  over  face  down  on 
the  sand.  Rickham  lay  there  quietly,  but 
his  right  hand,  under  him,  moved  slowly 
down  to  his  waist  again,  where  the  pair  of 
pistols  were  hidden.  Alan  saw  it,  leaned 
forward  and  stamped  down  viciously  on  the 
small  of  the  man's  back.  Rickham  cried  out 
in  pain,  but  his  hands  flew  up.    Alan  raised 


the  heavy  spade  over  his  head,  and,  with 
every  ounce  of  strength  in  his  powerful 
body,  brought  it  down  in  a  single  smashing 
blow. 

The  man  that  was  once  Jack  Rickham 
lay  very  still  on  the  bloody  sand.,  with  the 
back  of  his  head  crushed  in;  he  lay  still 
and  very  quietly. 

Alan  glanced  at  Dirk,  who  was  still 
standing  at  the  other  side  of  the  pit;  the 
boy's  eyes  were  wide,  and  the  color  had 
gone  from  his  face. 

With  the  toe  of  his  boot,  Alan  rolled  the 
silent  figure  over  on  its  back;  the  face, 
covered  with  sand,  was  completely  expres- 
sionless. He  knelt  down  in  the  sand  beside 
It,  opened  the  coat,  and,  touching  the  body 
as  little  as  possible,  took  out  the  two  pistols. 
They  were  loaded,  and  cocked.  Alan  stuck 
them  through  the  belt  of  his  own  coat  and 
got  to  his  feet.  He  started  to  walk  away, 
and  then  his  eye  caught  the  irresistable  glit- 
ter of  the  heavy  hoops  of  the  earrings.  He 
hesitated  for  almost  a  minute,  unwilling  to 
leave  gold,  and  hating  to  touch  a  dead 
man.  At  last  he  turned. 

He  came  back  to  the  hole  where  the 
treasure  lay.  Some  of  the  sand  had  fallen 
in,  and  the  corner  of  the  chest  was  now 
hidden  from  sight. 

"Dirk,"  said  Alan  Randolph,  breaking 
the  long  silence,  and  his  voice  was  strangely 
reverberant  in  the  moonlit  night,  "Dirk, 
would  you  say  that  it  was  I  who  killed 
him?  No,  lad,  not  me — it  was  Edward 
Teach.  He's  with  us  still,  Blackbeard  is; 
he  had  all  this  in  mind  when  he  gave  his 

secret   to ,"   he   motioned    behind   him, 

" — to  that  one  there.  Teach  killed  Rickham 
tonight  as  surely  as  though  he  had  done 
it  in  the  cabin  of  the  Queen  Anne,  these  ten 
years  gone.  He  knew  his  gold,  Blackbeard 
did,  but  he  knew  men  best  ..." 

Dirk  said  nothing;  his  wide  eyes  gleamed 
in  the  soft  light. 

Alan  drew  the  gun  from  his  hip.  "I'm 
sorry,  lad,"  he  said  quietly.  "But  I  have 
to  do  it.    None  but  me  must  know  where 
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all  this  gold  is  laid.  This,  too,  is  part  of 
Blackbeard's  legacy,  Dirk  ..." 

The  shot  struck  the  boy  full  in  the  chest, 
but  he  did  not  fall  at  once.  He  remained 
standing,  facing  his  friend  across  the  pit. 
"Alan?"  he  asked,  and  there  was  an  expres- 
son  of  almost  childish  bewilderment  on  his 
young  face. 

"Yes,  Dirk,"  answered  the  other,  motion- 


less. 


The  questioning  look  faded  on  the  boy's 
face,  and  he  understood.  He  moved  as  if 
to  take  a  step  towards  Alan;  he  staggered 
and  fell  to  his  knees,  and  then  rolled  over 
quietly  on  the  soft  sand.  Alan  Randolph 
turned  away  and  dropped  the  still  smoking 
pistol  in  the  sand,  and  looked  towards  the 
east.  The  faint  beginnings  of  the  dawn 
were  appearing  as  a  silver  streak  along  the 
horizon  of  the  sea,  and  the  breakers 
inoaned  as  they  swept  in  along  the  coast. 
Alan  listened  to  them  for  a  minute,  and, 
as  he  stood  waiting,  he  whistled  a  few  bars 
of  an  old  sea-song.  It  was  an  old  song,  old 
as  ships  and  seamen,  a  song  of  salt,  and 
blood — and  gold. 

After  a  minute,  he  turned  and  went  back 
to  the  pit.  The  boy  lay  beside  it  without 
moving.  Alan  did  not  touch  him.  but  knelt 
only  a  few  inches  away,  and  began  to  push 
the  heaped-up  sand  back  into  the  hole.  He 
would  not  look  at  either  of  the  silent 
figures,  or  the  spade. 

Dirk  cautiously  raised  his  head.  The 
slight  motion  sent  fire  down  his  weak  body, 
but  he  bit  down  on  his  lip  and  kept  still. 
Alan  was  kneeling  less  than  a  foot  from 
him,  pushing  the  sand  back  into  the  pit. 

Alan  paused.  He  brushed  the  tangled 
black  silk  of  his  hair  back  from  his  face 
and  sat  back  on  his  heels.  In  spite  of  the 
chill  of  the  night,  he  was  hot  from  his 
work,  and  he  unbelted  the  leather  jacket, 
took  out  the  other  gun,  and  laid  both  aside. 
They  fell  against  Dirk,  and  his  groping 
fingers  reached  out  towards  them. 

At  last  the  pit  was  nothing  more  than 
a  slight  depression  in  the  sand,  as  it  had  been 


before.  Blackbeard's  gold  lay  hidden  now, 
as  secret  as  it  had  been  the  day  the  great 
pirate  himself  had  laid  it  there.  Alan  swept 
the  sand  from  around  and  smoothed  it 
down. 

Dirk  lay  huddled  within  the  shadow  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  trusted,  who  had 
called  himself  a  friend.  The  pain  throbbing 
through  the  boy's  thin  body  gave  him  the 
strength  of  desperation,  and  his  bent  fingers 
clawed  at  the  jacket. 

Kneeling  above  the  buried  treasure,  Alan 
listened  in  the  darkness.  When  he  spoke, 
he  spoke  aloud,  as  though  addressing  an 
equal  who  was  present  there  on  the  deserted 
beach. 

"Blackbeard,"  he  said  quietly,  as  though 
commiserating  with  a  friend,  "you  almost 
won  tonight,  didn't  you,  old  man?  Your 
gold  took  Rickham,  as  you  planned  it 
would — Dirk  too,  poor  lad.  You  did  know 
gold,  and  you  knew  human  nature  ..." 

He  paused.  There  was  no  answer.  The 
sea-wind  murmured  soft  as  laughter 
through  the  pines,  and  the  night  was  still. 
The  boy,  who  had  found  what  he  wanted, 
looked  up  and  raised  his  hand  slowly  from 
the  sand. 

"But,  Blackbeard,"  said  Alan  Randolph 
aloud,  and  now  there  was  a  ringing  note  of 
triumph  in  his  voice.  "There  was  one  thing 
you  never  planned!  I  have  your  gold 
tonight — mine,  all  mine!  And  you,  even 
you,  could  not  foresee  that — you  thought 
to  keep  your  treasure!  And  so  in  the  end 
you  did  not  win  after  all!" 

Dirk,  only  a  few  inches  away,  blindly 
touched  the  muzzle  of  the  other  gun 
against  the  man's  clean  shirt  before  his  fin- 
gers tightened  on  the  trigger. 

The  sound  of  the  shot  shattered  the  quiet 
night,  thundering  down  the  sand  to  the 
sea  beyond.  It  sang  over  the  moaning 
breakers  as  they  rushed  in  along  the  coast 
of  Nag's  Head.  It  whispered  down  the 
shore  to  southward,  where  the  moonlit 
waters  glittered  peacefully  in  the  little 
inlet  known  today  as  Blackbeard's  Cove. 
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The  Heart  of  Coa-Hiiatl 

(Continued  from   page   15) 

From  the  back  of  the  crowds,  Kuica 
shpped  away.  A  look  of  smug  satisfaction 
was  on  her  wrinkled  face. 

"I  held  the  little  form  for  the  first  time," 
she  crooned.  "I  held  it  and  I  put  my  head 
against  the  baby  breast.  I  heard  the  tiny 
heartbeats,  and  I  knew  she  was  safe,  even 
from  the  gods,  for  the  heart  of  Coa-huatl 
heats  on  the  right  side." 


THE  VENUS 

{Continited  from   page   16) 

the  effort  of  making  a  start  in  my  new 
profession,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons,  I 
played  with  my  small  son.  However,  one 
weekend,  when  Teresa  took  Luppi  to  visit 
her  mother,  I  decided  that  I  would  go  back 
to  the  Museum.  It  was  not  till  that  day 
that  I  saw  PieLro  again.  We  met  as  before 
in  front  of  the  Venus  of  Cnidos;  he  was 
sketching  and  looked  rather  moody;  but 
when  I  spoke  to  him,  he  jumped  up  and 
greeted  me  with  every  evidence  of  genuine 
pleasure.  "What  a  long  time  it's  been  since 
I  last  saw  you!  How  is  the  work?  The  Lady 
Maria  tells  me  you're  married." 

I  was  In  the  midst  of  telling  him  about 
my  work,  my  wife  and  my  boy  Luppi, 
when  I  realized  that  he  had  stopped  listen- 
ing and  was  gazing  raptly  at  the  statue.  I 
itood  quietly,  watching  him  with  more 
than  a  little  curiosity.  This  preoccupation 
with  another  man's  work  would  be  bound 
to  hinder  the  development  of  his  own  style. 
But  when  he  broke  the  silence,  it  was  with 
something  comp'etely  unexpected. 

"She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world!  That  play  of  light  and  shadow;  it 
makes  the  marble  look  like  flesh."  His  eyes 
shone  with  an  unexplainable  excitement. 
"It  seems  as  though  she  were  alive." 

I  saw  an  opportunity  to  break  the 
mounting  tension  and  I  took  it.  Laughing, 


I  said,  "What  a  way  to  talk  about  a  statue! 
One  might  almost  think  you  were  in  love 
with  it," 

The  silence  that  followed  my  remark 
was  loud  with  unsaid  words.  Pietro  stared 
hard  at  me,  and  in  his  eyes  I  saw  a  question 
and  an  undefineable  sadness  at  once  puz- 
zling and  deeply  disturbing.  But  when  his 
question  came,  it  carried  even  greater 
shock. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  asked  heavily,  "do 
you  think  it  is  possible?" 

After  this,  we  said  little  more  to  each 
other.  I  gave  him  my  new  address  and  left 
hurriedly,  driven  by  fears  which  I  did  not 
know  how  to  name.  I  walked  the  streets 
in  a  daze,  not  knowing  until  I  saw  the 
house,  that  my  feet  had  taken  the  familiar 
road  to  the  Lady  Maria's.  Hiding  my  mood 
as  best  I  could,  I  went  in,  hoping  to  find  out 
from  her  just  exactly  what  had  happened 
to  Pietro.  She  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me, 
but  when  I  mentioned  Pietro,  she  shrugged 
lier  shoulders. 

"He  has  lost  all  his  commissions  because 
he  will  not  finish  even  one  thing." 

"What  seems  to  be  wrong?  Do  you  ever 
see  him?  What  is  he  doing?" 

"No  one  has  any  idea.  I,  as  you  probably 
remember,  followed  his  career  with  great 
interest.  But  now  he  has  simply  disap- 
peared." 

I  got  away  as  soon  as  I  could  in  spite  of 
the  Lady  Maria's  protesting  that  we  had  not 
been  able  to  talk  at  all,  and  that  old  friends 
of  mine  were  coming  to  dinner  whom  I 
must  stay  and  see.  I  finally  got  home  and 
went  immediately  to  bed.  But  sleep  would 
not  come.  There  were  questions  in  my  mind 
for  which  I  could  find  no  answer. 

The  questions  were  to  have  an  answer 
soon  enough,  however.  It  could  not  have 
been  more  than  a  week  from  that  day  that 
we  were  awakened  at  midnight  by  a  pound- 
ing on  the  door.  When  I  got  up  and 
opened  it,  I  was  startled  to  find  Giuseppe, 
one  of  my  patients,  half-carrying  Pietro. 

"I  found  him  not  far  away,"  Guiseppe 
explained,  "asleep  in  the  gutter." 
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Pietro  sank  immediately  into  a  chair  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  "When  I 
shook  him,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
on  his  way  here."  He  winked  broadly  and 
added  in  a  loud  whisper,  "Drunk  .  .  .  you 
understand."  I  saw  Giuseppe  to  the  door, 
thanking  him  for  his  trouble,  and  when  I 
returned,  Pietro  sat  up.  He  was  much 
thinner  than  he  had  been  only  a  week  ago, 
and  looked  ragged  and  horribly  dirty.  He 
was  flushed  and  bright-eyed,  seeming  as 
though  he  were  a  little  out  of  his  head. 

"I'm  not  drunk,"  he  said  weakly.  "It's 
hunger;  I've  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three 
days." 

"Heat  some  broth,"  I  shouted  to  Teresa, 
as  I  pushed  him  back  down  in  his  chair. 
"Now,  tell  me  what  happened."  I  was  so 
upset  that  I  forgot  all  tact.  "What  have 
you  been  doing  to  yourself?  Why  didn't 
you  finish  the  work  you  were  commis- 
sioned to  do?" 

He  pushed  my  hands  away  and  got  out 
of  the  chair.  I  could  tell  that  I  had  hurt 
his  pride,  but  all  aneer  fell  away  as  he 
turned  back  to  me.  His  eyes  entreated  me 
to  understand,  but  there  was  no  pleading 
in  his  voice. 

"I  go  to  the  Museum  and  look  at  the 
Venus.  Sometimes  I  sketch  her  but  usuallv 
I  just  look  at  her.  After  all,  why  should  I 
copy  what  has  already  been  done?  I  know 
I  must  be  mad,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is — that  I've  fallen  in  love  with  her." 

I  felt  myself  shudder  as  though  someone 
had  struck  me  in  the  face.  Then  I  grew 
very  cold  and  very  calm. 

"She's  only  a  statue,  you  know."  I  began 
cautiously,  "You've  got  to  realize  that  she's 
only  a  statue.  She's  not  alive.  You  can't 
hold  cold  marble  in  your  arms.  She  has  no 
feeling,  no  soul;  what  comfort  could  she 
ever  give  you?  She  can  return  you  nothing, 
nothing  for  all  the  love  you  give  her." 

Pietro's  eyes  glowed  deeply.  "I  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world  and  you  ask  me  what 
she  can  give!    No  other  man  has  ever  loved 


a  woman  even  half  so  beautiful.  As  she  is 
perfect,  so  my  love  is  perfect,  unclouded 
by  earthly  passions;  for  I  desire  only  the 
sight  of  her  and  the  contemplation  of  her 
changeless  beauty.  I  have  my  desires.  What 
other  mortal  is  so  happy?" 

I  had  no  answer  ready.  "Nevertheless, 
you  can't  starve  in  alleys.  We  have  an  extra 
room.  Come  str.y  with  us." 

His  gratitude  was  sincere,  and  without 
false  pride. 

He  made  little  trouble  to  us.  We  fed  him 
:hree  meals  a  day  and  saw  that  he  wore 
decent  clothes.  He  ate  little  and  kept  regu- 
lar hours,  going  out  in  the  morning  when 
the  Museum  opened  and  coming  back  in 
the  evening  when  it  closed.  He  stayed  in 
his  room  most  of  the  time  and  said  little 
to  the  family,  seeming  to  prefer  his  own 
thoughts  to  our  company.  Although  we 
never  discussed  it,  I  sensed  his  growing 
despair,  but  only  once  did  any  mention  of 
it  pass  his  lips.  One  night  I  came  suddenly 
into  his  room  and  found  him  sobbing.  He 
lifted  his  head  when  I  entered  but  other- 
wise made  no  sign  that  he  was  conscious  of 
my  presence.  He  was  murmuring  to  him- 
self; the  only  thing  I  understood  was  "Oh, 
to  reach  out  toward  what  seems  to  be  liv- 
ing flesh  and  find  only  cold  marble  under 
my  fingers!" 

I  answered  nothing,  what  could  I  say?  I 
left  the  roon,  closing  the  door  softly  after 
me.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  this  despair 
was  a  hopeful  sign;  that  it  must  finally 
bring  him  to  realize  the  complete  hopeless- 
ness of  his  position.  The  night  that  he  did 
not  come  home  at  the  usual  hour,  I  thought 
perhaps  that  what  I  had  so  long  hoped  for 
had  happened.  Nevertheless  I  slept  lightlv 
that  night,  listening  for  his  footsteps.  I 
woke  at  dawn  the  next  morning  and  went 
to  his  room  to  see  if  he  had  come  in.  When 
I  saw  that  his  bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  my 
mind  went  blank  with  sheer  panic.  What 
steps  I  took  to  get  the  key  to  the  Museum 
I  do  not  now  remember.  I  only  remember 
that  moment  when,  followed  by  several 
sleepy  guards,  I  found  him  at  the  foot  of 
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the  Venus.  One  hand  covered  his  face  and 
the  other,  which  had  held  the  dagger,  had 
loosened  its  grasp  and  Lay  relaxed  across 
the  hilt  like  the  hand  of  a  sleeping  child. 
Against  the  white  of  the  marble  floor,  his 
blood  glared  in  contrast.  I  looked  up  at 
the  Venus.  Above  the  sensuous,  half  self- 
conscious  pose  of  her  body,  her  face,  calm 
and  idealized,  was  serenely  indifferent  to 
the  ecstasy,  the  suffering  and  now  the 
spilled  blood  which  had  been  the  homage 
paid  her  beauty.  Then  I  looked  down  at 
the  crumpled  body  that  had  once  been  my 
friend.  I  remembered  the  mystic  joy  and 
the  agony  of  his  last  months  of  life,  who 
can  say  to  what  purpose?  The  words  he  said 
to  me  at  our  first  meeting:  "Have  the  cour- 
age to  fail!"  formed  and  reformed  them- 
selves in  my  mind.  I  thought  of  Teresa 
and  Lupoi.  of  mv  work  and  the  happiness 
of  my  life;  and  suddenly  I  knew  what 
price  it  is  that  we  must  all  pay  for  happi- 
ness. 

******* 

KALEIDOSCOPE 

I ConthiucJ  from  page  19) 

sign.  It  was  so  close  now,  S3,  so  close.  All 
blue.  Now  where?  Now  where  .  .  .  not 
dizzy  now,  not  dizzy  ...  oh  wonderful, 
wonderful,  wonderful  .  .  .  felt  good.  Oh 
good. 

"God,  Red,  I  wish  you'd  decide  to  speak 
to  me.  I  ain't  gonna  hurt  you.  Well,  I'll 
give  you  one  more  chance  to  be  friendly. 
Let's  take  a  quick  ride  on  the  ferris  wheel 
and  take  a  drink  .  .  .  I've  got  baby  right 
here." 

Baby?  Where?  Did  men  have  ...  no  pink 
babies  ...  no  babies  .  .  .  funny?  She 
laughed.  Red,  white,  and  blue  babies  .  .  . 
"Where?"  she  asked. 

"Right  here."  He  held  up  a  brown 
wrapped  package.  No  red,  white  and  blue 
babies  in  brown  packages.  She  laughed  and 
laughed.  Red,  white  and  blue  voice  said, 
"Come  on."  It  didn't  laugh  when  it  spoke. 
No  more  laughing  voice  .  .  .  oh,  whv?  Please 
laugh,  please  laugh!  "Please  laugh." 


"Crazy  kid  .  .  .  okay,"  he  laughed.  He 
walked  somewhere  and  came  back  with 
two  pink  tickets.  "It's  stopping  now,  come 
on.  All  aboard,  Red."  What's  stopping?  Oh, 
oh,  look!  Oh,  it's  bright!  It's  round  and 
round  and  hello,  red,  goodbye,  blue  .  .  .  but 
this  is  all  yellow  .  .  .  hello,  yellow,  goodbye, 
yellow. 

"Come  on.  Red."  He  took  her  by  the 
arm  and  they  walked  up  the  plank  to  the 
swinging  seat.  They  sat  down.  The  man 
strapped  them  in.  The  round  and  round 
started  going.  Oh  up  .  .  .  oh,  all  the  way 
to  'way  high  up!  Then  down  to  loud  old 
bright  old  down.  Then  up.  Round  and 
round.  Oh,  dizzy,  oh,  dizzy  dizzy,  won- 
derful, wonderful,  wonderful  dizzy!  Red, 
white,  and  blue  started  opening  the  brown 
paper.  He  took  out  a  bottle  ...  no  baby  .  .  . 
no  baby  .  .  .  what  a  funny  funny.  She 
laughed  and  started  to  swing  back  and 
forth.  Backwards  and  see  bright  old  down 
and  forwards  and  see  black  'way  high  up. 
Backwards  and  forwards. 

"Hey,  look  out,  Red!  You're  gonna  cao- 
size  us."  She  watched  him  crumple  up  the 
brown  paper  and  toss  it  down  to  bright 
old  down  .  .  .  'wav  down.  Oh,  she  couldn't 
see  it  anymore!  Pretty!  She  swung  for- 
ward .  .  .  black  old  'way  high  up  .  .  .  back  .  . 
bright  old  down.  Pretty!  She  held  the 
strap  in  her  fingers.  Hooks,  let's  see.  The 
man  pushing  hooks.  Red,  white,  and  blue 
looked  at  her  funny  again  and  took  a  couple 
of  long,  long  drinks  from  the  baby  •  •  ■ 
Hooks  let's  see  .  .  .  oh  there  .  .  .  and  ther? 
bright  yellow  down  .  .  .  brown  ,  .  .  brown 
down  .  .  . 

Rocking  .  .  .  baby  falling  .  .  .  strap  fall- 
ing .  .  .  Red,  white,  and  blue  grabbing  .  .  . 
oh,  no.  Red,  white  and  blue  .  .  .  oh,  no  .  .  . 
goodbye,  black  'way  high  up,  hello,  bright 
old  yellow  down  .  .  . 

To  Dorothy  Parker,  With  Venom 

Lady,  you  think  that  YOU  have  woes — 

I'VE  never  even  gotten  a   perfect  rose, 

— Seymour  Laiigbon. 
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Introducing  .  .  .  WILLOUQHBY   SAYS: 


(Editor's  Note:  We  are  honored  to  present  at  this  time  a  distinguished 
guest  editor  whose  column  will  be  a  regular  feature  in  The  Brambler,  be- 
ginning with  this  issue.   Without  further  ado  we  give  you  .  .  .  Willoughby!) 


Well,  actually 
this  magazine 
could  be  a  lot 
worse,  consider- 
ing that  it's  been 
run  solely  by 
women  (up  to 
now,  of  course) . 
However,  I  feel 
that  with  a  little 
masculine  com- 
mon sense  I  can 
whip  this  little 
bunch  of  artists 
into  a  working 
staff  in  a  matter 
of  no  time.  How 
did  Miss  Hess  ever  manage  them  so  well? 

There  are  those  who  feel  the  job's  hope- 
less, of  course.  One  of  our  first  contribu- 
tions this  month  was  a  goodbye  poem  from 
one  of  The  Braiubler's  best  known  retiring 
staff  members.  I  quote: 
"Though  I  have  not  much  to  say, 
Who'll  take  my  place  when  I'm  away? 
Maupin's  works  take  too  much  time, 
Willard  and  Keating  can't  even  rhyme  .  .  . 
I'd  turn  in  my  grave  with  awful  fits 
To  read  these  lines  by  Bassewitz  .  .  . 
Littlejohn's  ethereal,  as  everyone  knows, 
And  Le  Varne  won't  stoop  from  deathless 

prose  .  .  . 
So  no  more  couplets?  No,  I  fear 
That  I  will  be  back  again  next  year." 


If  they're  that  bad,  would  that  you  could, 
Seymour.  Guess  we'll  have  to  appeal  for 
new  talent  to  help  us  out.  How  about  it, 
mesdames,  you  who  have  a  hidden  talent  you 
haven't  told  us  about?  Start  creating  .  .  . 
and  collecting  stuff  this  summer  .  .  .  and  I 
mean  humor  and  cartoons  as  well  as  death- 
less prose  and  poetry.  Here's  to  bigger  and 
better  Brauihlcrs! 

See  you  in  the  fall, 

Willoughby 
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""And   Thus   I  Stand  ..  ." 

By  Joax  Kuehnle 


An  interpretation  of  man's  relativity 
based  on  the  premise  that  existence  is  mean- 
ingless if  it  is  not  vitalized  and  at  least  oar- 
tially  understood  through  the  ties  that  bind 
....  man  to  God,  man  to  seit,  and  man  to 
fellow  man. 

The  reality  of  existence  serves  witness  to 
the  fact  that  man  is  not  alone  in  the  uni- 
verse. His  very  being  is  relative  to  his  Crea- 
tor and  to  his  fellow  created.  Within  the 
sphere  of  creation  lies  not  only  this  existen- 
tial certainty  of  being  related  to,  but  the 
far  greater  possibility  of  be  ng  'in  re  anon' 
with  both  Divinity  and  humanity.  Man's 
unique  position  in  the  world  as  a  creature 
of  dualistic  nature  seems  to  open  him  to  the 
vision  of  a  spatial  relatedness:  to  his  own 
kind,  to  the  inner,  only  partially  discovered 
self  that  is  at  once  a  part  of  him  and  yet  a 
stranger,  and  to  the  Center  Being  that  is  the 
Undefinable,  Defining  Circumference  of 
the  unlimited  sphere,  as  well  as  its  very  Core. 
To  say  that  the  possibility  of  a  veritable  re- 
latedness exists  is  not  to  say  that  man  is 
necessarily  aware  of  it,  although  he  lives  and 
moves  in  a  universe  that  holds  it.  Man's 
awareness  and  understanding  ot  his  relativitv 
may  vary  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  though 
perhaps  the  fullness  thereof,  the  Absolute, 
is  ultimately  incomprehensible. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  as  long  as 
man  has  tramped  the  earth  he  has  been 
seeking  man,  and  that  his  first  discoveries 
come  in  terms  of  the  physical  realities.  He 
recognizes  that  there  are  others  like  him, 
and  that  in  seemingly  endless  variety  there 
are  other  living,  growing  things  that  are 
not  of  his  kind  but  are  a  part  of  his  exis- 
tence, as  the  very  earth  itself.  He  is  some- 
how related.  He  is  not  alone. 

All  that  he  experiences  in  thought  and 
feeling  and  action,  however,  forms  such  a 


complexity  that  his  stand  is  revealed  as  in- 
comprehensible in  terms  of  this  world.  Man 
is  thus  driven  to  seek  beyond  the  world  of 
physical  actuality.  And  just  as  he  is  driven, 
so  is  he  drawn.  He  may  become  aware  of  an 
Unseen  Force,  of  a  non-physical  ReaUty 
which  is  also  a  part  of  the  structural  dy- 
namics of  his  being. 

Man's  experience  and  realization  of  re- 
latedness does  not  necessarily  lead  him  to  an 
understanding  of  the  intrinsic  interrelation. 
Nevertheless,  in  each  separate  relationship 
he  is  bound  to  move  in  terms  of  its  nature. 
As  the  discovery  of  non-separateness  is  fur- 
thered, the  nature  of  each  aspect  more  near- 
ly becomes  a  part  of  the  whole.  It  is  here 
that  we  are  perhaps  afforded  a  glimpse  of 
the  full-bodied  rehgion  as  that  which  em- 
bodies in  its  fullness  every  possibility  of 
relativity.  That  is,  all  aspects  of  the  spatial 
relatedness  are  centered  in  the  First  and 
Final  Direction. 

Whatever  man's  concept  of  his  relative 
existence  may  be,  his  thought  and  action 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  it.  It  follows  that 
his  standards  of  conduct,  or  ethics,  are  not 
only  an  expression  of  the  relationship  to 
which  they  apply,  but  are  determined  by  its 
very  nature.  Man  may  act  out  of  necessity 
or  fear,  he  may  act  for  utility  or  pleasure, 
he  may  act  in  love.  Depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  relatedness,  therefore,  the  ethics  may 
be  amoral,  immoral,  moral,  or  perhaps  be- 
yond morality.  Man  is  bound  by  his  rela- 
tivity to  move  within  its  sphere,  and  his 
conscious  act  and  thought  are  determined  by 
his  grasp  of  the  'in  relation'  potential,  the 
essence  of  which  is  the  bi-directional  nature 
of  all  that  is  relative. 

What  is  relative  is  incomplete.  And  it  is 
only  relative  in  terms  of  an  Absolute,  which 
alone  can  afford  it  completion. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  express 
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man's  awareness  and  understanding  of  his 
human  position  and  the  direction  it  affords 
him  in  his  own  terms.  In  deahng  with  each 
rehgion  the  writer  undertakes  to  speak  as 
vaHdly  as  possible  as  a  representative  mem- 
ber of  the  particular  culture  and  as  an  ad- 
herent to  the  particular  belief.  In  spite  of 
the  facts  at  hand,  however,  the  portrayal  is 
necessarily  speculative.  And  in  this  we  dis- 
cern further  witness  to  the  ties  that  bind. 
This  acknowledgement  of  the  special  limi- 


tation involved  must  be  stated  in  regard  to 
the  voice  of  the  Christian;  the  words  in  this 
case  are  not  wholly  derived  from  specula- 
tion. Nevertheless,  they  can  at  best  afford 
but  a  partial  glimpse.  In  view  of  the  existen- 
tial stand  of  the  writer,  it  is  only  with  this 
understanding  that  the  attempt  is  here  made 
to  interpret  any  man's  stand,  but  especially 
that  of  the  Christian. 

"And  Thus  I  Stand  .... 


Zke  Primitive 


Place  of  many  spirits, 
Strange,  diverse,  wild   spirits, 
Strange  spirits. 

Here  the  powers  use. 

They  make  us  strong, 

hiere  the  powers  praise 

With  dance  and  song. 

The  tribal  fathers  know 

The  mystery  chants, 

The  mana-winning  step 

Of  tribal  dance. 

Without  dwell  man  and  beast 

And  we  must  fear. 

Within   is  hallowed   ground, 

Our  safety  here. 

hHere  the  totem's  care 

The  fathers  teach, 

hHolding  powered  charm 

Within  our  reach. 

Look,  look,  great  powers  everywhere. 
Great  use,  great  fear,  great  praise,  great 

Place  of  many  spirits. 
Strange,  diverse,  wild  spirits. 
Strange  spirits. 


care. 


The  Zoroastrian 

Angra   Malnyu,  lurking  on. 

Bears  hard  upon  the  Ashavan, 

Who,  standing  here  with  measured  fate, 

(The  scale  Is  bent  by  feather's  weight) 

Will  do,  as  Zarathustra  taught. 

The  goodly  deed,  the  word,  the  thought 

That  will  the  burning  light  maintain. 

That  will  good  Mazda's  cause  sustain. 

O,  Gloried  Mazda,   Righteous  One, 
Our  Creator,  One  True  Sun. 
Returning  fellow's  deed  In  kind, 
I  strive  the  Chlnvat  pass  to  find. 
Our  choices  setting  now  the  way. 
The  goal  Is  had  on  judgment  day. 

Tne  Greek 

On  winged  feet 

My  soul  would  fly 

To  meet  Its  Glory  and  Its  Home. 

With  earthly  foot  still  bound. 

It  rests  but  at  the  thought 

Of  flight. 
The  upward  flight  the  greatest  good. 
Yet  virtue  Is  as  virtue  does,  and  thus 

Of  Reason  Is. 

The  true  self  comes  to  formed  height 
As  man  true  self  becomes. 
And  Mind  that  is  the  Ordered  Spere 
May  claim  the  mortal  truth. 

*After  Plato. 
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rew 


The  Christi 


an 


O  Yahweh,  Thou  dost  light  the  night, 

The  darkness  where  we  tread. 

Thy  voice  has  sounded  in  the  wilderness, 

Thy  Word  is  given. 

It  is  Thy  yoke  we  bear,  yet  bearing  it 

By  Thee  are  borne. 


Seeing  not  the  wisdom  of  Thy  hHand 

Thy  people  fall  away. 

In  our  faithlessness  we  cry  to  Thee, 

Forsake  us  not,  O  Lord  of  Israel, 

Thou  art  our  strength  and  our  salvation 

And  we  but  dust  beneath. 


The  judgment  is  given,  O  Israel, 

Thou  art  redeemed; 

He  claims  you  as  hlis  Own, 

By  hHis  Own  Hand  upheld. 

He  brings  new  life  to  hearts  of  stone. 

Behold,  O  man,  the  Lord  of  Righteousness, 

The  Infinite  Tender  Mercy  of  Our  God. 


What  Mind  is  this. 
What  incredulity  of  thought 
Has  ordered  all  in  chains  of  time 
And  then  into  the  earthly  span 
Cast  man,  stricken  with  Eternity? 

In  whom,  the  spiteful  freedom  given. 
Pain  and  pleasure's  self  sought  will 
Stands  barrier  to  the  essence. 
Mortal  strives  in  mortal  vain 
To  weave  a  rope  of  sand. 

But  not  enough  to  let  him  stand 
In  bared  iniquity,  It  still 
Has  played  with  terrible  skill 
The  hand  that  gives 
The  Cross  to  man. 

The  Light  that  shatters  temporal  space 
No  more  a  vision  glimpsed. 
No  more  the  why  of  mind's  release; 
The  one  demand,  the  very  Way, 
In  Him,  the  Living  Grace. 

This  self,  once  sprung  from  mother's  womb, 

Now  shattered,  still  becomes 

In  Being's  Ground   renewed. 

And  self  once  freed  by  Boundless  Love 

Stands  bound  in  Love  to  Thee. 
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Tristeza  En  Una  Barraca 

By  Martha  Black 


They  have  killed  my  ox,  padre.  The  two, 
murderers  crept  up  to  my  farm  in  a  strange 
car  that  they  called  "jeep."  They  were  sing- 
ing, and  the  driver  was  laughing  at  the  grin- 
go who  was  choking  on  tequila,  he  was 
holding  the  bottle  carefully  between  his 
knees,  guarding  it  against  the  shocks  of  the 
bumpy  road.  The  driver,  he  looked  like  a 
moustache  in  a  uniform,  approached  me, 
baring  his  teeth,  he  stuck  out  a  grease- 
stained  hand  and  called  me  compadre  in  a 
jovial  voice.  He  complimented  me  on  my 
beautiful  farm  which  he  said  was  better 
than  Gregorio  Lopez's,  who  is  my  neighbor. 
I  was  pleased  at  his  compliments,  and  invited 
them  into  my  house  for  some  frijoles  and 
tortillas.  My  wife  was  surprised  at  having 
company,  our  farm  is  not  close  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  visitors  are  a  scarcity.  She  scurried 
about,  dusting  off  the  tables,  spreading  the 
food  over  it,  drawing  up  chairs.  And  my 
two  sons,  who  are  good  boys,  padre,  were 
intoxicated  by  the  strangers,  and  ran  about 
screaming,  singing  and  laughing.  The  gringo 
smiled  at  them,  and  in  halting  Spanish  which 
seemed  strange  coming  from  so  white  a  face. 


talked  with  them  about  their  school,  gave 
them  some  American  chewing  gum.  He 
taught  them  a  few  words  in  English,  and  in 
their  glee,  they  rushed  from  the  house  to 
tell  the  Lopez  children  what  "please," 
"thank  you,"  and  "how  are  you,"  mean. 
Our  meal  was  simple,  but  good,  made  better 
by  our  friendly  conversation.  We  talked  of 
crops,  how  difficult  it  was  to  find  a  good 
market,  and  what  the  President  in  the  City 
was  doing  to  help  us  farmers.  The  men  askel 
to  see  my  cattle.  I  laughed  and  told  them  I 
was  a  poor  man,  owning  only  one  ox.  We 
went  to  the  shed,  which  is  behind  the  house 
so  that  the  heat  from  the  brasero  would 
warm  it  in  the  cold  nights.  Almost  in  shame 
I  led  the  ox  out.  He  was  so  thin,  his  ribs  were 
agonizing  to  look  at,  but,  padre,  we  are  poor 
people,  and  we  try  to  feed  our  animals  well, 
but  hay  has  gone  up  in  price,  and  the  only 
kind  I  can  afford  is  often  moldy.  The  gringo 
shook  his  head,  and  with  a  quick  movement 
pried  open  the  mouth  of  my  ox.  He  mo- 
tioned the  other  one  to  look,  too.  Then  the 
gringo  went  to  their  jeep  and  unrolling  a 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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To  Francois  Villon 

By  F.  Maupin 

Francis  Villon,  my  brother  and  my  blood! 
No,  but  I  have  the  right  to  call  your  name — 
Both  of  us  poets,  and  both  wild  for  fame. 
Unwilling  to  be  tamed,  or  curbed,  or  good; 
Neither  of  us  reasoning,  patient  to  the  rules; 
Both  with  that  proud,  hard  will  that  leads  to  strife; 
Cowards,  as  are  all  men  who  love  this  life; 
Both  of  us  kings,  and,  in  the  last  count,  fools! 

This  is  our  shame,  our  glory:  that  we  fell 
Repenting  nothing,    hiere's  to  poetry! 
Here's  to  our  laurels  in  the  years  to  be! 
We'll  clink  the  glasses  to  it  down  in  hell 
And  curse  the  very — What?    I,  weep?    No,  see, 
I  smile,  I  laugh,  my  brother  ...  it  is  well. 


Serenade 

By  Margaret  Van  Peenen 

The  quiet  sky  in  changing  shades  of  blue. 

Awaits  the  queenly  majesty  of  night. 

The  singing  of  the  ve!vet  wind  breaks  through 

The  hush,  and  still  the  moon's  soft  ivory  light 

hias  not  appeared.    A  bird  in  sudden  fright 

Screams  out,  as  through  the  dusk,  the  sweet,  clear  tone 

Of  violins  sing  out — soft  .  .  .  low  .  .  .  alone  .  .  . 


Of  Time 

By  F.  Maupin 

"Great  Time,  that  holds  the  world  in  your  command. 
Know  that  I  hold  command  of  time — "  he  cried. 
And  the  long  wind  that  laughs  at  human  pride 
Was  ruffling  up  the  corners  of  the  sand. 

"And  life's  time's  slave!"  the  exultant  rebel  said. 
While  from  the  grey  beach  of  eternity 
The  clear,  lead-heavy  edges  of  the  sea. 
Inexorable,  rolled  slowly  on  his  head. 
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ONLY  THE  HIDDEN  HEART 

By  F.  Maupin 

I  know  the  music  of  the  April  rain 

When  down  the  eaves  the  wind  begins  to  sing; 

I  know  the  scent  of  rose-leaves  in  the  lane, 

And  the  shy  blue  of  violets  blossonning. 

I  know  the  fury  of  the  Autumn  tree 

That  flings  its  fire  upon  the  silent  snow. 

Only  the  hidden  heart  inside  of  me 

hias  whirling  currents  that  I  cannot  know. 

This  life  has  brought  its  dues  of  joy  and  pain. 

I  know  delight,  and  patient  sorrow's  s+ing. 

I  know  the  dreams  that  rack  the  mind  in  vain 

And   I   have  wept  I  was  not  born  a  king. 

I  know  the  fierce  red  wine  of  victory. 

And  the  faint  strength  that  shrinks  before  the  blow. 

Only  the  hidden  heart  inside  of  me 

hIas  whirling  currents  that  I  cannot  know. 

I  know  the  thrill  of  laughter,  and  the  strain 

That  passions,  born  of  young  love's  pleasures,  bring. 

But  these  are  near  and  warm,  and  these  are  plain; 

My  secret  heart  is  some  dark,  sullen  thing. 

My  heart  I  cannot  search;  I  cannot  see 

The  murky,  restless  depths  that  swirl  below. 

Only  the  hidden  heart  inside  of  me 

hIas  whirling  currents  that  I  cannot  know. 

And  death,   I  know,  to  each  of  us  shall  be 
A  calm,  sweet  peace,  forgetting;  be  it  so. 
Only  the  hidden  heart  inside  of  me 
hHas  whirling  currents  that  I  cannot  know. 
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'/ipse 

By  Ruth  Clarkson 


Echp> 


I  shall  accept  the  shadow  of  the  moon 

As  such,  and  nothing  more.  She  steals  at  length 

Within  the  brightest  dawn  or  afternoon, 

And  works  a  wonder  with  her  phantonn  strength 

By  prematurely  turning  day  to  night; 

Thus  in  her  momentary  triumph  she 

Smiles,  knowing  men  use  artificial  light 

To  compensate  for  beams  they  can  not  see. 

But  of  the  sun,  what  now  of  him?    His  power 

Remains  unchanged,  his  light  concealed; 

And  though  she  may  possess  him  for  an  hour, 

The  next  he  will  be  all  the  more  revealed. 

If  countless  shadows  fall  before  the  sun, 

There  Is  no  cause  to  fear  a  certain  one. 


Horoscope 

By  Jane  Keating 

Spring 

Is  a  musty  sky 

And  smells 

Like  a  lemon  rind. 


Spring 
Dribbles  on 
And  wonders 
Why  she  Is  there. 

Summer 
Comes  along 
And  tells  her  why, 
And  weeps. 

Summer 

Is  a  forgotten  promise 

And  smells 

Like  jasmine. 


RADIOS  RUGS 

FURNITURE 

SCHEWELS 

NTH    AND    MAIN 
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Requiem 

By  Carol  LeVern 


"Ba  eras,  tat  night  we  play  dos  horn  on 
ta  house,  mon  pere  he  say  we  make  ta  noise 
hke  tonnere  an'  we  can'  play  on  tat  house 
no  more.  So  nex'  night  we  play  on  ta'  barn 
and  tat  night  we  play  so  good  tree  cows 
break  loose  der  stanchion." 

Old  Raphael  would  chuckle  warmly  as  he 
leaned  against  the  wood  stove,  smoking  his 
pipe  and  reminiscing.  The  bright  red  of  his 
lumberjack  plaid,  marked  with  black  where 
his  back  met  the  crooked  stove  pipe,  was 
echoed  in  the  wool  socks  turned  down  over 
his  boot  tops  and  in  the  jovial  round  face 
between  his  earlaps.  And  the  kidlets  would 
be  sitting  with  their  feet  in  the  oven  and 
their  mouths  hanging  open  while  he  told 
them  tales  about  Quebec. 

On  those  days  when  the  wind  blew  too 


cold  through  the  logging  job,  Old  Raph 
would  finish  up  in  the  barn  and  come  into 
the  kitchen  to  warm  up,  the  snow  squeak- 
ing under  his  big  boors  as  he  came  through 
the  woodshed.  Hearing  him  coming,  the 
young  ones  would  scramble  for  seats  near 
the  oven  and  when  he  came  to  lean  on  his 
favorite  spot  at  the  cool  end  of  the  stove 
they'd  begin  teasing,  "Tell  us  a  tale,  Uncle 
Raph.  Tell  us  a  story  about  Quebec." 

He  loved  telling  his  tales  as  much  as  they 
loved  hearing  them — those  stories  about  the 
logging  camps  and  the  days  when  he  was 
young  and  stout  and  with  his  ox  could 
"Beat  tar  out  of  any  two  men  on  cross-cut 
saw  dis  side  of  Tree  Riviers."  And  about  the 
Saturday  nights  in  Montreal.  "Ah,  dey  have 
some  big  time  in  Moreal,  dem."  Sometimes 
there  were  tales  of  the  other  farms  of  Raph's 
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younger  days  —  valley  farms,  bigger  and 
better  than  this  one. 

Old  Raph  loved  the  kidlets  as  if  they  were 
his  own.  He  had  some  of  his  own  once  in 
Three  Rivers,  and  on  his  maple  dresser  there 
was  a  picture  of  the  thirteen  children  of  his 
daughter  in  Detroit.  No  mail  from  Detroit 
ever  came  for  Raphael  Courtemanche,  but 
there  was  the  picture  to  prove. 

Raph  and  the  kidlets  respected  each  other 
with  an  understanding  which  never  existed 
between  Raph  and  grown  folks.  They  knew 
just  what  he  was  saying,  no  matter  how 
twisted  the  words  were.  The  same  under- 
standing seemed  to  be  there  between  the  old 
lumberjack  and  sick  creatures  on  the  farm. 
Raph  was  better  to  have  around  than  the 
vet  himself  when  there  was  a  sick  calf  in  the 
pen  or  a  kitten  sniffling  with  distemper  in 
the  hay  mow.  The  kidlets  would  come  run- 
ning to  pull  Raph  along  by  his  big  gloved 
hands  and  by  the  sleeves  of  his  mackinaw, 
to  lead  him  to  the  barn  floor,  where  he 
would  kneel  by  the  mewing  animal  and 
tend  to  it  with  rough  but  gentle  hands. 

For  five  years  Raphael  had  worked  on  the 
hill  farm  for  old  John  Perkins.  "Ten  dollar 
a  week  and  for  breakfas'  one  little  red  hot 
dog,"  he  told  George  when  he  bought  the 
farm.  George  got  a  big  kick  out  of  the  look 
on  Raph's  face  the  first  morning  when  he 
sat  down  to  oatmeal,  bacon  and  eggs,  toast, 
fried  potatoes,  and  coffee,  and  the  first  Fri- 
day night  when  the  check  read  $12.00. 

Old  Raph  took  his  day  off  Saturday. 
When  he  came  home  his  steps  were  un- 
steady and  he  carried  a  paper  sack  under  his 
arm.  Next  morning  he  was  slow  and  clumsy 
as  he  threw  down  the  hay  and  George  talked 
angrily  to  him  as  he  pushed  the  timothy  in 
front  of  the  cows. 

"No  more  drinking  on  the  place,  Raph. 
I  won't  have  it  around  the  kids.  You  can  do 
what  you  want  to  on  your  day  off  as  long  as 
you're  ready  to  work  hard  in  the  morning, 
but  no  more  drunkeness  around  the  kids." 

Raph  was  contrite,  sorry  to  have  done 
anything  to  hurt  his  kidlets.  And  he  worked 
hard,  worked  like  everybody  was  working 
to  get  the  farm  paid  for  before  prices  fell. 


Milk  couldn't  stay  long  at  $6.50  a  hundred. 

Then  came  the  Friday  night  when  he 
came  into  the  parlor  as  George  was  getting 
out  the  checkbook.  "I  got  to  have  more 
money,  George,"  he  began,  rubbing  the  toe 
of  his  boot  into  the  worn  carpet  beside  the 
desk.  "Fm  better  man  dan  dos  millhands  in 
Winooski  an'  dey're  makin'  tree  four  times 
as  much  as  me  an'  not  workin'  so  hard." 
George  looked  at  him  reflectively,  then 
picked  up  the  tooth-marked  pen  that  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  kidlets  and  wrote  $  1 S 
on  the  pale  green  check. 

Ralph  didn't  take  his  day  off  that  week 
because  he  wanted  two  days  the  next  week 
to  go  to  Montreal.  "Fm  gon'  bring  home 
some  real  French  peas  for  soup,"  he  an- 
nounced. "We'll  have  real  potage  when  I 
get  home." 

When  he  came  back  that  Sunday  he 
brought  a  sack  of  peas  with  him,  but  to 
make  soup  of  them  would  have  involved 
three  days'  boiling.  "Sacre,  dey  sell  me  cow 
peas,"  he  said  sheepishly,  and  George  looked 
at  him  sharply.  There  was  no  denying  that 
Raphael's  glow  came  from  something  other 
than  the  February  wind. 

Old  Raph  was  sorry  that  time,  too.  He 
went  to  mass  on  Sunday  morning  with  his 
head  bowed  low.  And  he  was  sorry  the  next 
time,  when  he  didn't  come  back  for  three 
days.  He  worked  extra  hard  that  week  to 
make  up,  so  hard  that  when  Friday  came  he 
told  George  he  needed  a  check  for  $18. 

Then  George  put  down  his  pen  and 
looked  up  at  the  big  man  in  the  buffalo 
plaid.  "Sit  down,  Raph,  and  we'll  talk  about 
this,"  he  said  slowly.  The  old  lumberjack 
sank  into  a  maple  and  stretched  his  feet  to- 
wards the  stove.  "Raph,"  George  went  on, 
"I  can't  afford  to  give  you  more  money 
now.  The  way  you've  been  lately,  you  just 
aren't  worth  that  much  to  me.  If  you  had 
the  money  ycu'd  only  drink  it  up  and  be 
worth  even  less." 

"Dos  millhands  over  in  Winooski  getting 
sixty-five  dollar  a  week  now,"  old  Raph  be- 
gan. "And—" 

"You  do  have  something  here  that  they 
(Cojitinued  on  page  IS) 
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Thesis  on  the  Assets  and  Liabihties  of  Showers 

By  Sally  Gearhart 


I  hate  showers. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, 

But  I   hate  showers. 

B.  O.  or  not,  I  hate  showers. 

Refreshing  yet  depressing, 

I  hate  showers, 

I  hate  showers, 

I  hate  showers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  hate  water. 

Cold  water,  hot  water. 

Whoever  heard  of  warm  water, 

I  hate  all  water. 

I  do  not  like  being  machine-gunned, 

Neither  do  I  like  being  dribbled  upon. 

I  hate  showers. 

To  add  to  the  situation 

I  hate  soap. 

Lifebuoy  particularly. 

What  made  me  bitter? 

It  was  the  shower. 

Tonight  I  took  a  shower. 

I  did  not  have  any  soap. 

Rather,  I  had  forgotten  my  soap. 

I  didn't  enjoy  the  shower. 

I  never  enjoy  showers. 

I  didn't  need  the  soap, 

But  it  might  have  cheered  up  my  shower. 

I  hate  showers. 

I'm  never  going  to  take  another 

Shower  as  long  as 

I  live. 

Showers  always 

Give  me  a  pain. 

But    what  griped  me  most 

Was  that  my  wash  rag 

which  wasn't  a  good  one, 
but  which  had  been 
with  me  for  years 
and  had  lots  of  personality, 

Went  down  the  drain. 
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'l  heirs   be  the   music,    the   colour,    the  glory  . 

— J.  Masefield 
By  Rebecca  Tomlinson 

Bouncing  saxes,   plodding  elephants; 
Whining  brasses,  waddling  clowns; 
Nervous  drum-rolls,  high  trapezers; 
Clashing   cymbals,   speed-mad   horses. 

Midgets,   chasing   and   fighting; 
Seals,   bobbing  and  strutting; 
Lions,   pacing  and   snarling; 
Whips,  flying  and  snapping. 

Pink  net. 
Green  silk. 
Purple  dots, 
Gold   satin. 
Black  leather, 
Red  plumes. 

Cannon, 

Smoke, 

Leaps, 

Swirls, 

Shouts, 

Color, 

Speed, 

Cheers. 

+      +      *      +      +      + 

Into  this  madness  stepped  the  creature  known  as  I, 
And  in  this  madness  the  creature  known  as  I 
Must  live. 
Chameleon,  will  you  be  my  friend? 
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"When  I  Was  a  Ckild 

By  Jane  Keating 


Play, 

My  Child,  ' 

With  your 

New 

Plastic  toys. 

The  square  | 

Ball 

And  the 

Triangular  | 

Train.  i 

But  I 

Will   go 

Back  I 

And  look 

Lovingly 

And 

Remember  my 

China  doll 

With 

The  painted 

Face  that 

Smashed 

So 

Easily. 


^  hei'c  Alore  Is  Meant 

By  F.  Maupin 

They  say  In  ancient  times  a  city  died 
Because  her  fabled  wealth  and  splendor  led 
To  arrogance  and  war;  her  king,  they  said, 
Lived  on  to  pay  the  bitter  price  of  pride: 

And  I  could  see  beyond  the  whirling  years 

The  hungry  tongues  of  flame  that  leapt  across 

From  tower  to  wall;  that  king  In  all  his  loss, 

hlls  head  bowed  low,  his  eyes  made  blind  with  tears. 

There  was  a  fool  who  wrote:  "Our  passion  sleeps 
Beside  us  in  our  graves."    But  lo!  the  flame 
Is  on  the  turret  yet!  the  proud  king's  name 
Forgot,    but    see — still,    for    his    sin,    he    weeps. 
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The  Poet   Turned  Rationalist 

By  G.  Maupin 

I  read  a  book  this  morning.    In  its  pages, 
Wise  scholars  scanned  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
And  followed  through  a  mathematic  maze 
The  cold  white  lights,  the  sharp  ecstatic  ways. 
The  heights  the  clear-eyed  savants  used  to  climb. 
And  I  forgot  the  metre  and  the  rh^me. 
The  warm  caressing  Spring's  Parisian  spell. 
I  swore  I'd  turn  philosopher  as  well. 

And  so,  inspired,  I  swore.    But  all  too  soon 
The  sensuous  shadows  of  the  afternoon 
Fell  in  the  gardens  where  the  fountains  played, 
And  filled  the  narrow  winding  streets  with  shade. 
The  air  was  soft  with  some  old  church's  bell, 
A  few  last  sunbeams  touched  the  Tour  Eiffel. 
And  verses  buzzed  around  my  head  like  bees  .  .  . 
And  so  I  lost  my  great  philosophies. 
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Tristeza  en  una  Barraca 

(Contiiiucii  from   page  6) 

canvas,  drew  out  a  long,  shining  rifle.  The 
driver  explained  to  me  that  my  ox  was  dis- 
eased with  aftosa,  and  would  have  to  be 
destroyed.  I  couldn't  understand.  I  had  done 
nothing,  to  these  men,  why  should  they  kill 
my  animal?  I  asked  him  how  I  was  to  live  if 
I  had  no  ox  to  till  my  field.  He  said  nothing, 
only  shook  his  head.  Then  the  gringo,  the 
Iscariot,  aimed  his  gun,  the  shot  was  deaf- 
ening, my  animal  droped  to  its  knees,  head 
lolling,  tongue  out,  and  rolled  on  its  side.  My 
wife  ran  out  of  the  house,  terrified,  and 
when  she  saw  the  poor  beast,  she  threw  her- 
self on  its  dead  body,  sobbing,  tears  furrow- 
ing her  bloodied  face.  And  then  the  strang- 
ers left  murming:  compadre,  amigo,  and 
restitution  from  the  government.  My  chil- 
dren came  running  back,  frightened,  they 
had  heard  the  shot.  They  knelt  by  the  ox 
and  looked  at  death. 

I  started  to  walk,  it  didn't  matter  where  I 
v/ent,  just  anywhere  to  get  away  from  the 
evil  that  had  come.  How  strange  it  was  so 
beautiful  that  day!  Why  did  the  fields  re- 
main green  in  the  face  of  my  sorrow?  And 
there,  a  bird  was  balancing  back  and  forth 
on  the  telephone  wires,,  singing  and  singing; 
it  did  not  know.  It  shirked  and  flapped 
away,  startled  by  the  stone  that  had  come 
out  of  nowhere,  breaking  his  reverie;  I  was 
glad.  Head  down  I  walked,  dust  rising  in 
puffs  from  my  feet,  the  sun  sticking  to  my 
back.  Ahead  of  me  was  San  Mateo,  and  I 
knew  I  could  find  sympathy  in  my  friend 
Priciliano  Vega,  the  owner  of  "Li  India 
Bonita."  Priciliano  looked  up,  his  eyes  be- 
coming worried  when  he  saw  me,  concern 
spread  over  his  face.  Without  asking  me  he 
pushed  over  a  large  glass  of  mescal.  I  drank 
it  in  a  gulp,  fire  leaping  down  my  throat. 

"They  killed  him,  they,  they  killed  him." 

"Holy  Virgin!  How  did  they  kill  him? 
Who  was  it?  Why  did  you  leave  your  wife? 
Which  one  was  it?" 

"Which  one?  Not  my  son,  you  fool,  not 
my  son.  My  life,  they  have  killed.  My  ox  it 


was.  Those  soft-spoken  bastards  from  the 
City.  'Aftosa,'  they  said,  'contagious,  must 
spread  out  of  this  state.'  What  do  I  care 
about  Mexico's  economy?  Why  should  I 
care  when  I  can  no  longer  feed,  warm  and 
clothe  my  family,  when  I  can  see  the  big 
eyes  and  swollen  belly  of  starvation  hover- 
ing over  my  house?" 

"Oh,  come  now,  man.  It  couldn't  be  that 
bad.  Have  another  mescal  and  forget  about 
it." 

"Forget!  It's  easy  for  you  to  say  'forget.' 
You  have  your  pulqueria  which  brings  you 
money  even  when  there  is  famine.  But  I, 
I  live  by  the  field,  from  the  earth.  How  can 
I  tear  my  subsistence  from  the  unwilling 
soil,  now?  All  that  is  left  is  vengeance.  They 
can  put  me  in  jail.  I  don't  care,  I  don't 
know  anything  anymore." 

"You're  crazy  with  grief  and  terror.  Stay 
here  with  me  tonight.  I'll  send  word  to  your 
wife.  Stay  here,  rest,  forget  .  .  ." 

Now  the  mescal  had  numbed,  warmth 
clouded  my  eyes. 

"Listen  to  me,  Priciliano.  You  have  al- 
ways been  my  friend.  Now  you're  going  to 
help  me.  Your  father  fought  with  Zapata, 
no?  Then,  give  me  his  gun.  Oh,  no,  don't  say 
you've  forgotten  where  it  is.  It  is  right  un- 
der the  bar." 

He  tried  to  push  me  away,  but  I  am 
much  stronger,  and  I  tore  the  gun  from 
his  grasp.  It  was  loaded,  one  bullet.  I  needed 
only  one. 

"Stop,  Juan  Diego.  For  the  love  of  God! 
Think  of  your  wife  and  your  two  fine  sons." 

"I  am  thinking  of  them.  That's  why  I'm 
doing  this,  and  God  will  look  after  me,  for 
I  am  doing  the  right." 

Up  one  street  and  down  another,  running, 
running.  Then  I  found  them.  The  jeep  was 
parked  in  the  busy  square,  the  gringo  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  there  was  the  driv- 
er, his  hand  patting  his  machine,  boasting  of 
its  prowess  in  front  of  the  gaping  crowd  of 
dirty  urchins. 

"Look  at  me,  Judas!  Don't  be  afraid,  the 
government  insures  you  a  soul  in  the  next 
life." 
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I  fired,  the  noise  stunned  me,  my  shoulder 
battered,  and  it  was  with  complete  absence 
of  emotion  that  I  watched  him  slowly  crum- 
ple, playing  his  part  to  the  end,  surprise  an 
anger  washing  over  his  features.  Suddenly  I 
was  afraid,  and  the  world  that  had  so  curi- 
ously stopped  came  crashing  back.  The  mob 
that  had  gathered  was  screaming,  a  few  were 
inquisitively  bending  over  the  dead  man,  still 
others  coming  toward  me,  their  faces  care- 
fully blank.  I  couldn't  run!  My  feet  were 
heavy,  my  arms  dead  weights  hanging  from 
my  shoulders.  Someone  grabbed  me  from 
behind,  and  surprised  that  I  made  no  strug- 
gle, kicked  me  viciously.  I  raised  my  eyes, 
and  the  last  I  saw  was  Pricihano;  it  was 
strange  that  he  cried. 

I  didn't  understand  the  shouting,  and 
soon  it  went  away,  and  I  found  myself  sit- 
ting in  this  cold  cell.  I  could  think  again. 
Since  then  I  have  thought  much.  But  why 
did  this  sorrow  come  to  me?  Why  did  the 
Good  God  put  this  sorrow  on  me?  They 
killed  my  ox,  I  only  shot  because  of  that; 
that  was  not  wrong,  I  know.  Tell  me,  padre, 
why  is  it  that  they  now  hate  me? 
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REQUIEM 

(Continued  front  page  11) 

don't  have,"  George  said  quietly.  "You're 
one  of  the  family  and  you  seem  to  have 
everything  you  could  possibly  want.  That 
$65  in  Winooski  doe;n't  go  far  you  know. 
It  buys  you  a  room  and  a  little  restaurant 
food  and  pays  your  taxes,  but  it  won't  buy 
you  a  home  or  kidlets  to  swap  stories  with. 
And  you  don't  see  much  sunshine  in  the 
mill,  and  there  aren't  any  sick  creatures 
there  to  tend." 

The  o'd  man  sat  silently  rubbing  the  arm 
of  the  rocker.  "Sixty-five  dollar  is  lot  of 
money,"  he  said  at  last. 

"If  you  want  to  try  it,  Raph,  we'll  make 
o:t  somehow  unt'l  spring,"  George  said, 
picking  up  the  old  pen  and  opening  the 
checkbook.  "And  I'll  give  you  $18  this 
week.  As  you  say,  you've  worked  hard." 

So  old  Raphael  said  goodbye  to  George 
and  his  wife  and  the  kidlets.  He  packed  the 
picture  of  the  thirteen  chUdren  of  his 
dauehter  in  Detroit  and  ate  lots  of  oatmeal 
for  brer-kfast.  Then,  with  the  kidlets  watch- 
ing teary-eyed  from  the  front  dormer,  he 
started  down  the  road  to  town,  and  Winoo- 
ski. 

He  didn't  come  back  that  spring,  or  in 
the  early  summer.  It  wasn't  until  August, 
in  the  middle  of  hayins,  that  old  Raph  ap- 
peared again  on  the  hill.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  kidlets  and  he  talked  about  his  new  job 
in  the  fiber  mill,  where  he  poured  oil  back 
and  forth  over  a  yard  of  twisting  strands. 

"Sometime  I  miss  fresh  a'r,"  he  said,  "But 
fresh  air  don'  get  no  forty-tree  dollar  a 
week."  It  was  only  the  skilled  workers  who 
made  $65,  they  had  told  him  in  Winooski. 
He  didn't  have  any  stories  for  the  young 
ones  that  day.  He  'oaded  hay  steadily  all 
afternoon  and  ate  a  big  supper.  "Dat  ta  bes' 
app'e  pie  I  have  since  I  have  here,"  he  told 
George's  wife  as  he  pushed  away  his  empty 
plate.  "Don'  get  no  such  pie  like  dat  at 
Red's." 

The  leaves  in  the  sugar  bush  were  bright 
red  when  P  aphael  came  again  to  the  hill 


farm.  He  went  to  the  barn  and  climbed  into 
the  silo  to  help  George  get  out  the  sweet- 
smelling  sticky  feed  for  the  young  stock. 
"George,"  he  said,  "Dis  forty-tree  dollar 
I'm  get  in  Winooski  isn't  enough  for  man 
like  me,  so  I  want  to  change  job  But  da  boss 
say  'No,  Mr.  Courtemanche,  you  can'  quit. 
You're  froze  to  your  job  on  account  of 
war.' 

"That's  'nother  ting,  'bout  my  name. 
Wan  I  go  dere  dey  want  to  call  me  Short 
Sleeve  but  I  say  no,  I'm  proud  to  be  French 
even  if  they  can'  pronounce.  So  dey  call  me 
Courtemanche  like  I  want." 

"Anaway,  I  want  to  help  sojer  but  I  can 
help  him  just  as  good  over  at  woolen  mill  I 
tink.  How  I  gon'  get  me  thawed  out?" 

0!d  Raph  went  back  to  Winooski  still 
frozen  to  the  fiber  plant,  and  he  was  nearly 
forgotten  when  the  letter  came  addressed  to 
M.  Raphael  Courtemanche.  It  was  post- 
marked Montreal,  not  Detroit.  George  sent 
it  on  to  the  bo^rdinghouse  on  Canal  Street. 

The  war  ended  with  blasts  from  many 
Winooski  whistles  and  George  r.membered 
one  night  that  by  now  Raph  must  be 
"thawed  out"  from  his  job  at  the  fiber  plant. 
"Wonder  where  he'll  go  next,"  he  said 
slowly.  "He's  too  old  ta  make  a  good  hand 
in  the  woods  now  and  I  doubt  if  any  farm 
will  take  him.  He'll  never  take  anything 
from  anybody  that  he  hasn't  earned.  There's 
nobody  more  stubborn  than  a  proud  Ca- 
nuck." George  smiled  a  little.  Grandpere's 
birth  was  recorded  up  at  Fortier,  near  Ver- 
dun. 

Milk  prices  stayed  high  and  the  hill  farm 
was  paid  for  soon  after  the  war.  There  was 
money  enough  for  a  good  hi'-ed  man.  Good 
help  was  growing  plentiful  now  that  some 
of  the  war  plants  were  shutting  down  and 
laying  off. 

Five  hundred  were  laid  off  in  Winooski 
one  week,  mostly  unskilled  workers.  The 
Herald  was  full  of  details  of  lowered  wages 
and  dropping  prices.  There  were  pictures  of 
the  line  at  the  unemp'oyment  compensation 
office. 

Two  weeks  later  there  was  a  front  page 
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story  of  a  destitute  Winooski  family  with 
pictures  of  seven  hungry  children  in  one 
unheated  room.  And  the  news  that  while 
this  was  onjy  a  mild  recession,  it  would  get 
worse  before  there  would  be  any  improve- 
ment. Another  paper  that  week  told  of  con- 
tributions of  food  and  clothing  that  would 
see  the  Germaines  through  the  winter. 

The  unemployment  figures  were  pushed 
to  the  second  page  that  morning  by  a  story 
which  was  splashed  across  the  front  page. 
George  didn't  let  the  children  see  the  paper 
that  morning.  It  was  a  messy  story,  a  story 
about  the  body  of  a  tired  old  man  found  in 
a  Railroad  Avenue  wood  yard.  The  dead 
man  was  identified  by  the  owner  of  a  Canal 
Street  boardinghouse  in  Winooski.  Another 
of  those  Winooski  French,  he  had  been  jailed 
several  times  for  drunkeness  during  the  past 
month,  police  reported.  No  relatives  were 
named,  nor  was  there  any  mention  of  fun- 
eral arrangements. 

The  medical  school  at  the  University  is 


crowded  with  youngsters  eager  to  learn  how 
to  tend  sick  creatures.  They  learn  by  work- 
ing with  rabbits  and  dogs,  and  sometimes 
with  cadavers.  So  much  more  can  be  learned 
from  work  on  a  human  machine,  even  one 
which  has  been  hacked  with  a  hunting 
knife. 

Maybe  some  day  one  of  the  kidlets  will  be 
sick  and  maybe  Monsieur  Raphael  Courte- 
manche  will  help.  That  would  make  him 
happy.  He  always  was  good  with  sick  crea- 
tures. 
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oiignoy   oays. 


Petticoats  are  back  in  style.  That  rustle 
around  the  corner  isn't  falling  leaves. 
Speaking  of  falling  leaves,  fall  is  here  again 
and  it  leaves  me  cold.  Cold  brings  winter, 
which  is  just  around  the  corner.  Along  with 
the  rustle. 

The  editors  of  THIS  MAGAZINE  have 
asked  me  to  ask  you  for  any  and  all  sugges- 
tions about  what  you'd  like  to  see  in  print 
here.  I  have  already  conducted  a  somewhat 
unilluminating  poll  on  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion in  my  next  column.  The  tallied  re- 
sults are  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Bridal  information. 

2.  A  guide  to  cocktail  parties. 

3.  Sex. 

4.  A  modified  consumer's  guide  with 
only  feminine  objects  included. 

These    are    adequately'    taken   care    of   in 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

Further  suggestions  are  welcome. 


fact  because  like  so  many  old  things,  she 
seems  to  have  outlived  her  era.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  more  place  for  her  in  the 
progressive  modern  world  and  her  Victorian 
perfume  is  being  smothered  by  the  jet 
stream  which  is  tearing  toward  the  future 
and   throwing  all  impediments  aside. 

I  feel  the  lady  still  has  a  place  in  this 
world — hers  is  a  precious  influence  we  can't 
afford  to  lose — we  can  still  hnd  her  touch  in 
our  lives  today  in  the  inviolability  of  the 
Golden  Stairs,  the  Junior  Bench,  and  the 
Freshman  privilege  of  hemming  robes.  The 
lady's  name  is  Tradition.  She  isn't  as  hvely 
as  she  used  to  be  and  her  demands  aren't 
heavy,  but  let's  not  thi-ow  her  into  an  old 
folks'  home.  Let's  show  her  the  respect  she 
deserves  as  a  dowager  queen  who  has  served 
a  worthy  purpose,  one  who  can  continue  to 
do  so  with  our  help.  She  has  a  lot  to  give  us 
still,  so  let's  not  let  her  die. 

WiLLOUGHBY. 


The  auditorium  fund  should  be  every- 
one's concern.  It's  a  challenge  to  clever 
women.  Ideas  for  its  increase  are  every- 
body's job.  Be  inventive.  I  have  been  told 
that  Isabella  did  not  pawn  her  jewels  to 
send  Columbus  over  here.  She  borrowed  the 
money  from  Ferdinand.  What  would  you 
do  if  you  suddenly  found  yourself  without 
funds  for  tomorrow's  breakfast? 

People  say  that  happiness  is  just  a  thing 
called  Joe.  He's  that  little  man  you  never 
can  quite  catch  when  you  tear  across  cam- 
pus looking  for  someone  to  fix  your  tran- 
som. Others  say  it's  in  liking  what  you  get 
instead  of  getting  what  you  like.  That's  like 
saying  I  breathe  when  I  sleep  is  the  same  as 
I  sleep  when  I  breathe.  Or  is  it?  Mr.  Carroll 
might  toss  it  up  to  a  dormouse  in  the  teapot. 

There's  a  rumor  about  that  a  great  lady 
is  dying.    Some  people  are  reconciled  to  the 
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Cassandra,   I  Am    W^eary 
by  F.  Maupin 

Cassandra,   I   am  weary;  do  but  grant 
Forgiveness  to  this  stormy  heart  of  mine; 
Be  patient  most  when  I  am  adamant; 
In  my  lost  heaven  shall  your  forbearance  shine. 
Cassandra,  though  my  hopes  be  swift  and  scant 
And  kin  to  bitter  dreams    oh,  bring  that  fine 
Cool  peace  that  tortures  me;  and  so  implant 
Pain  without  passion,  passion's  anodyne. 

Cassandra,  still  be  wise,  and  be  the  shrine 
Where  I  shall,  shuddering,  read  this  covenant: 
Desire,  so  sharp,  so  sweet,  is  but  the  sign 
And  seal  of  death,  and  though  it  does  enchant 
Full  many  a  summer  night — yet  more  condign 
Shall  be  my  hell,  since  that  It  makes  you  divine. 


***•*• 

Elegy 

by  Mary  Littlejohn 

This  dust  will  hold  your  footprint  here 

Only  a  moment,  till  It  blow 

Out  on  the  winds  of  other  years — 

And  It  will  be  much  better  so; 

Lest  other  hearts  should  know  your  fears, 

Lest  other  eyes  should  weep  your  tears. 


MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
at 

Tomiiiie's  Inn 

Good  Food  and  Drink 

U.   S.  29— One   Mile  North   of 
Sweet  Briar 

Phone  I50-W-2 


IT'S   LIKE   NEW! 

I   Never  Realized  There  Could   Be 
Such  a  Difference  In  Dry  Cleaning 

Our  Sanitone  Service   Is  a   Better 
Kind  of  Dry  Cleaning 

CLEANERS  A„„  DYERS 
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LEDA 

by  Courtney  Willard 


The  noise  of  the  city  going  home  from 
work  broke  and  fell  among  the  buildings 
and  double-decker  busses.  Against  the  in- 
termittent clangor  of  horns  and  whistles 
mingled  the  falsetto  cries  of  newsboys,  the 
short  comment  of  herded  men,  and  the  shrill 
complaint  of  lonely  secretaries  appearing 
and    disappearing   in    darkening    doorways. 

A  massive,  swarthy  woman  called  Leda 
descended,  not  without  difficulty,  from  a 
crowded  bus  and  walked  among  them.  She 
limped  painfully  up  the  street  wishing  at 
that  moment  to  be  free  only  of  the  too  small 
shoes  and  the  heavy  black  patent  leather  bag 
which  swung  and  hit  against  her  hips  at 
every  stride.  She  moved,  in  spite  of  her 
weight,  faster  than  those  about  her.  Stum- 
bling and  snarling  angrily,  she  pushed 
them  aside.  Sucking  in  the  sooty  air  noisily, 
she  half  ran,  awkwardly,  past  a  cluttered 
alley  where  a  small  spotted  mongrel  pawed 
futilely  at  an  overflowing  trash  can;  past 
the  thin,  dirty  children  playing  ball  in  the 
street;  past  the  women  screaming  at  one  an- 
other from  second  story  windows;  and 
finally  up  the  unpainted  steps  of  a  large 
yellow  brick  house  that  stood  apart  from 
the  rest.  On  the  top  step  she  collapsed  un- 
able to  support  her  weight  any  longer.  The 
patent  leather  pocketbook  slipped  off  her 
shoulder  and  fell  heavily  on  the  next  step, 
and  the  dark  stain  under  her  armpits  spread 
slowly  down  the  brown  cotton  dress. 

Behind  her  the  screen  door  slammed  shut, 
and  a  short  stocky  Italian  stood  over  her  and 
waited,  his  childlike  face  grinning  dully. 
The  woman  shifted  slightly,  aware  of  his 
presence. 

"Where  the  hell  have  you  been,  Leda?" 
His  voice  was  dry  and  small,  almost  without 
expression.  He  moved  beside  her,  and  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder  to  force  her  atten- 
tion. His  expressionless  voice  questioned 
her,  softly  nagging. 

"I  asked  you  where  you've  been,  Leda? 


You're  late,  and  you've  got  customers. 
Danny's  mad,  Leda.  He  wants  to  know 
where  you've  been.  You'd  better  make  it 
damn  good.  Where've  you  been,  Leda?" 
The  hand  on  her  shoulder  tightened  pain- 
fully, and  the  woman  moved  to  escape  the 
pressure,  but  the  dry  voice  cut  down  on  her 
again.    "Where've  you  been,  Leda?" 

She  sat  still  for  a  moment  then  twisted 
suddenly  away  from  his  grasp.  "It  ain't 
none  of  your  business,  Joe.  Go  get  Danny, 
and  tell  him  I  got  something  important  to 
tell  him  .  .  .  Go  on,  I  tell  you!" 

Her  voice  rose  almost  to  a  scream^  and  she 
collapsed  back  on  the  steps,  her  face  still  red 
and  perspiring  with  her  earlier  exertion. 
The  Italian  hesitated,  then  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  shuffled  back  through  the 
screen  door. 

Across  the  street  in  a  delicatessen  window 
a  neon  sign  advertising  ice  cream  started  up 
suddenly,  flashing  alternate  red  and  green 
lights  on  the  woman's  gelatinous  features. 
She  was  stdl,  save  for  the  uneven  rise  and 
fall  of  her  breathing.  Suddenly  her  arm 
jerked  up  in  protest  against  the  annoying 
buzz  of  an  unseen  mosquito,  and  as  if  it 
were  a  signal  the  screen  door  once  more 
opened  and  closed  deliberately,  softly,  be- 
hind her.  She  straightened  slightly,  and  her 
arm  gestured  uncertainly.  She  waited.  The 
man  made  no  further  move  toward  her,  but 
stood  in  the  half-dark  bv  the  door.  The 
neon  light  spasmodically  splashed  upon  his 
immaculate  tan  suit  and  the  fresh  white 
carnation  in  his  button  hole.  He  stared 
down  at  her,  his  eyes  pale  blue  and  watery, 
then  slowly  he  took  a  thin  cigar  out  of  his 
pocket  and  lit  it  with  a  silver  lighter.  The 
smoke  swirled  lazily,  thickly,  in  the  summer 
stillness.  Then  he  spoke,  his  v/or.ds  slid  down 
over  her,  cool  and  liquid. 

"Well,  Leda,  not  only  have  you  long  over- 
stayed your  allotted  hours,  but  you  have 
also  demanded  my  presence  at  a  time  when 
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you  know  I  am  most  busy.  I  do  not  doubt, 
however,  that  your  reasons  for  both  of 
these,  in  your  case,  unprecedented  actions 
are  vahd.  I  suggest  that  they  might  well  be 
valid.  I  should  be  quite  upset  if  they  were 
not.  And  make  a  point  of  being  brief  for 
you  have  customers  waiting,  my  dear.  We 
must  not  keep  customers  waiting,  Leda.  It 
is  a  great  handicap  to  good  business,  is  it 
not?" 

His  voice  lingered  softly  in  the  stagnant 
air  mingling  with  the  cigar  smoke.  Leda 
shivered  slightly,  and  blinked  into  the  neon 
sign. 

"I  ain't  gonna  work  no  more,  Danny. 
Least  whiles  not  until  .  .  .  Now  it  ain't  my 
fault,  Danny  .  .  .  when  the  Lord  does  things 
to  punish,  or  maybe  to  bless  us,  it  ain't  right 
to  go  blaming  me,  or  saying  one  of  them's 
responsible  .  .  .  She  turned  to  him,  pushing 
her  straggling  hair  back  from  her  face  .  .  . 
I  know  I  ain't  one  of  them  religious  ones  or 
I  wouldn't  be  here  to  be  sure,  but  I  was 
brought  up  proper  .  .  .  my  ma  was  a  good 
Catholic  to  the  day  she  died,  and  I  know  it 
was  the  Lord  done  this."  She  crossed  herself 
awkwardly  as  if  only  half  remembering  the 
gesture.  "So  it  ain't  no  use  you  getting  mad 
and  sayin'  it's  me  that's  to  blame  ...  It  ain't 
no  use,  Danny  ...  So  you  gotta  ..." 

The  man  moved  forward,  cutting  off  her 
words  sharply,  and  an  irritated  frown 
creased  his  forehead,  giving  his  translucent 
eyes  a  curiously  hurt  look. 

"Leda,  you  must  come  to  the  point. 
However,  I  seem  to  have  derived  from  your 
ramblings  that  you  have  got  yourself  preg- 


nant, and  you  think  that  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  is  either  chastising  or 
blessing  you.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  doubt 
your  veracity,  my  dear,  but  I  must  have 
more  concrete  proof  of  your  supposed  con- 
dition. Otherwise  I  must  be  forced  to  con- 
clude that  you  simply  wish  to  shirk  your 
work.  I  do  not  want  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, Leda,  so  perhaps  if  things  go  well 
tonight  I  shall  be  able  to  forget  this  whole 
matter.  I  think  this  is  more  than  fair;  don't 
you  agree?" 

The  frown  erased  itself,  and  the  man  half 
turned  to  leave  as  if  the  matter  were  already 
forgotten.  Leda  started  quickly  to  her  feet, 
forced  the  frayed  pocketbook  open,  and 
began  to  paw  frantically  through  the  vari- 
ous contents.  Then,  extracting  a  slip  of 
paper,  she  thrust  it  into  Danny's  hand  al- 
most triumphantly.  "There,  read  that  .  .  . 
I  been  to  the  clinic  .  .  .  that's  what  took  me 
so  long.  I  hadda  stand  in  line.  But  T  seen  a 
doctor,  and  he  told  me.  So  there  it  is  .  .  . 
so  you  know  I  ain't  lyin'  neither." 

The  man  glanced  at  the  paper  in  his  hand, 
then  let  it  drop  unnoticed.  The  frown  re- 
turned, and  he  turned  to  face  the  v/oman. 
He  stared  abstractedly  at  her  for  a  moment, 
fingering  the  cigar  with  nervous  fingers. 

"This  is  indeed  unfortunate,  my  dear. 
Please  forgive  me  for  doubting  your  word. 
But  this  presents  somewhat  of  a  problem  for 
us  does  it  not?  Of  course  you  cannot  work, 
and  for  this  reason  of  course  you  cannot 
remain  here.  Naturally  I  regret  this  neces- 
sary  action,   but   business   is   not   good   for 

(Coiit/iiiicil  on  page  20) 
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COMMENT 

by  Courtney  Willard 

Most  people 

Who  voluntarily   read   poetry 

Above  the  level  of  Eddie  Guest, 

The  home  boy, 

Or  Jimmy  Metcalf, 

The  great  lover, 

Are  themselves  frustrated  poets. 

Who  desire  to  be  thought  of  as  geniuses. 

Read  in  the  Atlantic  Moiifbly 

And  English  textbooks. 

Then  to  expire  romantically  and  tragically 

By  drowning  in  a  bath  tub. 

Jumping  off  a  boat. 

Or  dying  of  consumption, 

Leaving   behind  a   series 

Of  words  and  sentences 

About  which  people  will  wonder 

How  anyone  so  young 

Could  have  written  anything 

So  brilliant, 

And  beautiful. 


J. 

P. 
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BRAMBLER  BROWSINGS 


Essay 

"There  are  several  sentences  in  the  present 
volume  which  some  unusually  stupid  chil- 
dren might  find  a  little  puzzling,"  remarks 
Bertrand  Russell,  Nobel  Prize  winner  for 
literature  in  195  0.  "On  this  ground  I  do  not 
claim  that  the  essays  are  popular,  and  if  not 
popular,  then  unpopular."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  book,  Unpopular  Essays,  is  both  in- 
telligent and  intelligible  and  should  be  very 
well  liked  indeed. 

Mr.  Russell,  who  is  a  mathematician  and 
philosopher  by  profession,  offers  his  opinions 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  writes  with 
an  easy,  marvelously  lucid  style  as  well  as 
with  a  great  deal  of  wit.  He  has  a  tremen- 
dous store  of  odd  and  interesting  informa- 
tion. In  the  longest  of  the  essays,  "An  Ovit- 
line  of  Intellectual  Rubbish,"  he  treats  eu- 
thanasia, the  conception  of  sin,  myth-mak- 
ing, human  nature,  crime  prevention,  wom- 
en, self-esteem,  and  superstition.  Among 
the  Essays  are  also  "Ideas  that  have  helped 
mankind"  and  "Ideas  that  have  harmed 
mankind,"  "On  being  modern-minded," 
"Philosophy  and  Politics,"  "The  superior 
virtue  of  the  oppressed,"  and  "Eminent  men 
I  have  known";  this  last  contains  a  striking 
character-study  of  the  cold-blooded  Stalin, 
whom  Mr.  Russell  met  in  1920. 

These  are  all  interesting  matters  that  any- 
one who  considers  herself  educated  would  do 
well  to  think  about.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  read  Unpopular  Essays;  any  informa- 
tion gained  will  also  be  incidental  to  enjoy- 
able reading. 

Novel 

Laura  Z.  Hobson,  who  wrote  Geiiflciiiaii's 


Agreement,  has  produced  a  lighter  novel, 
The  Celebrity.  The  hero  is  Gregory  Johns, 
a  rather  introverted,  absent-minded  author 
who  discovers  that  his  newest  work  has  been 
selected  by  a  nation-wide  book  club,  and 
that  he  has  made  a  fabulous  sum  of  money. 
The  effects  of  this  situation  on  him  and  the 
people  around  him  are  most  entertaining. 
Among  those  people  are  his  devoted  wife 
who  has  always  longed  for  an  electric  refrig- 
erator, and  his  daughter  Harriet  who  dreams 
of  two  cashmere  sweaters  and  a  chance  to 
go  to  Vassar.  His  brother  Thornton,  an  ex- 
trovert, a  real  go-ahead  businessman,  who 
wants  a  ringisde  table  at  the  Stork  Club, 
undertakes  the  publicity  end  of  the  deal, 
aided  by  his  wife,  a  determined  woman  with 
red  hair  and  a  false  New  York  finishing- 
school  accent.  From  there  on,  complications 
develop.  It  is  a  good  story  about  familiar, 
believable  people  doing  unfamiliar  and  un- 
believable things. 

French  Translation 

For  a  cosmopolitan  touch,  we  suggest  the 
translation  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre's  book.  What 
is  Literature?  If  anybody  knows  what  liter- 
ature is,  Mr.  Sartre  does.  He  has  written  in 
many  fields,  including  newspaper  work, 
playwriting,  and  philosophy.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  Existentialist  philosophers  but 
this  book  has  little  to  do  with  philosophy. 
It  should  be  interesting  to  anyone  who  likes 
either  literature  or  France. 

This  is  not  recommended  as  light  reading. 
The  first  two  chapters,  on  "What  is  writ- 
ing?", and  "Why  write?"  take  careful  read- 
ing. The  third,  "For  whom  does  one  write?" 
gives  an  excellent  background  of  classical 
and  modern  French  writing.  "The  situation 
of  the  writer  in  1947,"  and  "Writing  for 
one's  age,"  are  easy  to  understand  and  sig- 
nificant for  readers  as  well  as  writers  of 
modern  literature.  Mr.  Sartre  suggests  in 
the  foreword  to  the  book  that  he  is  writing 
it  in  answer  to  "a  young  imbecile"  and  oth- 
{ Continued  on  page   10) 
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MURDER  TAKES  A  TEAPOT 


Hezekiah  O'Kelly,  the  great  detective, 
took  a  fifth  of  Scotch  out  of  his  desk  drawer 
and  drank  half  of  it. 

"Esmeralda,"  he  said,  "we  need  a  mur- 
der." 

Esmeralda,  his  beautiful  and  blonde  secre- 
tary, was  putting  her  hair  up  in  curlers. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

Just  then  the  phone  rang.  The  great  de- 
tective answered  it.  "At  Five  O'clock  Ave- 
nue, you  say?  We'll  be  right  there."  He 
grabbed  his  pipe  and  rushed  to  the  door. 
"Come  on,  Esmeralda!" 

"Yes,"  said  Esmeralda. 

The  murdered  man  was  lying  on  the  floor 
of  his  elegant  library.  He  had  been  smoth- 
ered with  a  large  tea-towel,  which  was  still 
around  his  face.  By  his  right  hand  was  a 
broken  tea-pot;  at  his  head  was  a  copy 
of  Emily  Post's  Etiquette  opened  to  the 
chapter    on    weddings.     The    window    was 


opened,  and  one  of  the  curtains  was  slightly 
torn.  There  was  a  new  doormat  in  the  un- 
lit fireplace,  and  a  monkey-wrench  held 
down  a  number  of  maps  of  Afghanistan  on 
the  desk. 

The  great  detective  called  for  a  pint  of 
Scotch,  gave  it  to  his  secretary,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  work. 

In  the  murdered  man's  pocket  was  a  let- 
ter. It  said,  "Dear  Son:  My  asthma  is  better. 
Your  brother  told  me  this  morning  that  he 
was  going  to  murder  you.   Love,  Mummie." 

Further  investigation  revealed  his  billfold, 
showing  four  pictures.  Two,  evidently  the 
parents  of  the  man,  showed  aenemic, 
pale-eyed,  sunken-cheeked  individuals.  One, 
an  ugly  woman,  was  probably  the  wife. 
One,  a  ravishing  miss  with  raven  hair,  was 
obviously  the — sweetheart.  Also  in  the  bill- 
fold were  three  pence  in- British  money. 

"Looks  like  an  inside  job!"  cried  Hezekiah 
O'Kelly.    "Round  up  the  suspects!" 

"Yes,"  said  Esmeralda. 

The  suspects  were  brought  in.  The  first 
was  Francisco  di  Francisci.  He  was  a  squat 
man,  with  a  shifty  gaze  that  fitted  well  in 
his  Indian-like  physiognomy.  He  wore  a 
morning  coat  and  a  top  hat.  He  explained: 
"I  was  down  in  the  cellar  fixing  the  gas 
meter.   I  always  wear  this  to  fix  gas  meters." 

The  second  was  Red  Peters.  He  was  about 
sixteen,  with  fiery  red  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
a  red  scar  across  his  chin,  and  a  blue 
bruise  on  his  forehead.  He  wore  blue  jeans 
and  an  orange  shirt.  He  said  patiently:  "I'm 
a  burglar.  I  was  climbing  upstairs  to  get  in 
an  upper  window  and  steal  the  Ruby  of 
Afghanistan.  He  kept  it  in  the  lid  of  a  tea- 
pot in  his  bedroom." 

The  third  was  Geoffrey  Cardiff.  He  could 
have  passed  for  Gregory  (David  and  Bath- 
sheba)  Peck's  twin  brother.  He  had  a 
clipped  British  accent.  He  protested:  "I'm 
an  insurance  broker.  I  used  to  sell  door- 
mats.  This  man  bought  one  every  week.    I 
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thought  if  he  was  so  careful  about  skids  on 
the  front  porch,  he'd  probably  want  insur- 
ance, too." 

Hezekiah   O'Kelly,    the    great    detective, 
did  a  war-dance  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
"I  know  who  did  the  murder!"  he  shouted. 
"Do  you  know  who  did  the  murder?" 
"Yes,"  said  Esmeralda. 

(Turn  to  the  next  page  and  find  out 
which  of  the  three  committed  the  mur- 
der. You  really  do  have  enough  clues 
to  solve  it.  But  guess  first,  of  course; 
you've  got  to  be  smarter  than  Esmer- 
alda.) 


Need  something   nice  to  cheer  you   up? 
Well,   we  suggest   that   you   stop 
At  the  friendly  White  House  Cife. 
They'll  feed  and  cheer  and  send  you  i 

on   your   way 
Warm   and   happy,   bright   with  smiles. 
Come  on,   let's  go,  it's  only  twelve  miles! 

WHITE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 


THE  GREAT  MAIL  ROBBERY 
A  DRAMA  OF  THE  POSTOFFICE 

by  Florence  Evans 
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Act  IL    Nope. 
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FAULCONER    BROS. 

AMHERST 


BRAMBLER  BROWSINGS 

(Continued  from   page   7) 

ers  who  suggest  that,  as  a  writer  must  com- 
mit hmiself  to  certain  philosophical  ideas,  he 
had  best  join  the  Communist  Party  and  be 
committed  to  a  really  great  cause.  This  Mr. 
Sartre  declines  to  do,  and  he  gives  his  rea- 
sons. 


•      **•** 


SOLUTION  of 

Murder  Takes  a  Tea-Pot 

Peters  committed  the  murder. 

1.  The  brother  of  the  man  committed  the 
murder. 

2.  The  parents  were  both  pale-eyed,  that 
is,  with  either  blue  or  green  eyes. 

3.  Two  light-eyed  parents  cannot  have  a 
dark-eyed  child;  therefore  the  brother  had 
light  eyes  (you  learned  this  in  Psych.  103). 

4.  di  Francisci,  who  looked  like  an  In- 
dian, and  Cardiff,  who  looked  like  Gregory 
Peck,  had  dark  eyes,  but  the  red-headed 
Peters  had  blue  eyes. 

5.  Therefore  Peters  was  the  brother,  and 
also  the  murderer. 

****** 
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""The  Prince  or  Darkness  Is  a  GentL 


eman 

W.  Shakespeare 


by  Suzanne  Bassewhz 


The  room  was  quiet  as  the  men  hunched 
forward  toward  the  center  of  the  table. 
Most  of  them  seemed  rather  gay — roulette 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  taken  seriously,  or  one 
should  not  play.  The  chips  were  once  more 
collected  and  the  money  paid  out,  and  the 
wheel  revolved  again;  clinkety,  clinkety- 
clank. 

Johnny  was  tense.  He  couldn't  afford  to 
lose  any  money — he  had  to  win — in  order 
to  buy  Rosemary  an  engagement  ring.  He 
had  told  her  that  they  would  become  en- 
gaged the  next  night  and  his  father  wil- 
lingly gave  him  the  balance  he  needed  for 
the  ring.  He'd  been  against  the  whole  affair, 
for  he  suspected,  as  Johnny  knew,  that 
Rosemary  wouldn't  become  engaged  unless 
she  received  what  she  called  "a  rock."  She 
was  designing  and  conniving,  and  Johnny 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart.  Her  hair  was 
black  as  the  raven  and  her  eyes  were  blue  as 
the  bluest  turquoise  Johnny  had  ever  seen. 
Her  figure  was — well,  Johnny  didn't  dare 
think  about  it.  He  knew  she  was  more  than 
any  one  man  deserved.  And  he  was  throw- 
ing his  hopes  away  by  trying  to  make  more 
money  for  her.  The  ring  could  never  be 
picked  up  in  the  morning.  He  had  two 
chips  left. 

There  was  one  seat  vacant  at  the  wheel 
and  it  was  next  to  Johnny.  A  very  tall, 
handsome  m.an  with  gleaming  white  teeth 
and  blue-black  hair  came  and  sat  in  it — he 
had  hair  the  color  of  Rosemary's,  but  his 
eyes  were  black  as  night  and  his  com- 
plexion was  swarthy.  Johnny  seemed  to  be 
the  only  one  who  noticed  the  stranger  and 
he  wondered  at  this,  because  the  man  was 
definitely  singular.  His  ears  were  his  only 
bad  feature,  they  were  much  too  large  and 
terribly  pointed.  And  he  wore  tails  that 
bulged  a  Httle,  almost  as  though  they  were 
hiding  something. 

"Well  I'll  be  damned,"  thought  Johnny. 


"I  can  help  you,"  said  the  stranger,  star- 
ing at  him  fixedly. 

Johnny  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  He 
looked  around,  but  no  one  else  had  heard 
the  stranger.  The  chair  next  to  him  might 
have  been  empty.  He  began  to  get  a  little 
uncomfortable.  He  wriggled  and  thought, 
"He  certainly  is  an  odd-looking  character — 
and  probably  peculiar  too.  How  in  hell  can 
I  keep  my  mind  on  that  wheel?" 

"You're  very  rude,"  said  the  stranger. 
"Furthermore,  there  are  lots  of  wheels  in 
hell,  and  they're  easy  to  keep  your  mind  on 
once  you  get  used  to  all  the  heat.  It's  one 
of  our  favorite  pastimes." 

"Now  look  here,  don't  tell  me  you've 
been  in  hell." 

"You  don't  know  who  I  am?  Oh,  come 
now  dear  boy,  you  may  be  losing  your  last 
chance  with  Rosemary  at  this  silly  wheel, 
but  you  can't  be  as  naive  as  all  that.  Put 
those  chips  on  twenty-three." 

"The  Devil,"  Johnny  cried,  obediently 
placing  the  chips  on  the  number  which  the 
white-gloved  hand  indicated.  "What  on 
earth  are  you  doing  here?" 

"I've  come  to  make  you  a  black-hearted 
proposition." 

"If  you  want  my  soul,  you've  come  too 
soon.  I  intend  to  live  a  little  longer,  any- 
way. Say  you  know  how  to  work  these 
wheels,  don't  you?" 

Johnny  got  back  the  chips  on  twenty- 
three  and  one  hundred  more. 

"Precisely  why  I'm  in  a  position  to  prop- 
osition. Now,  listen  here.  You  and  I  both 
know  Rosemary.  She's  much  too  beautiful 
to  stay  around  here  and  live  a  hum-drum 
life  in  this  town.  As  a  matter  of  fact — she's 
too  good  for  you  and  you  know  it  She  may 
be  a  little  mercenary,  of  course,  but  so  are 
you — and  I  could  fix  it  so  you'd  both  be 
happy.  Put  that  pile  on  eight,  please." 
(Continued  on  page   12) 
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POWER 

by  Courtney  Willard 

Wifh  one  hand 

I  can  blot  out  any  star 

And  obliterate  the  sun. 

It  takes  men  of  war 

An  army  or  more 

To  destroy  this  planet 

Alone. 


"THE  PRINCE  OF  DARKNESS 
IS  A  GENTLEMAN" 

(Continued   fnim    [uigc    H) 

"O.  K.    Shoot." 

"It  all  boils  down  to  this.  I  want  Rose- 
mary— " 

"You  go  to  the  Devil — I  mean,  excuse 
me — . 

"Cut  out  the  dramatics  and  listen.  I  can't 
have  her  as  long  as  she's  in  love  with  a 
mortal.  Love  is  a  thing  that  only  goes  on 
in  the  "Other  Place."  However,  neither  of 
us  is  sure  whether  she  loves  you  or  not.  She 
may  want  that  inheritance  your  Old  Man's 
been  saving  for  you." 

"Yeah,  yeah,  stick  to  the  proposition." 

"Sit  still  and  stop  blinking.  Here,  pick  up 
your  chips.  You're  sure  to  lose  your  shirt 
tonight,  you've  gone  too  far  already.  You 
won't  know  if  she  really  loves  you  or  not 
till  you  tell  her  what  a  fool  you've  been.  I 
won't  know  either.  You'll  be  broke  and 
you  might  wind  up  without  your  girl  as  it 
is.  You  can  take  your  chance,  now— if  you 
give  her  up  completely — on  your  word  I 
mean — I  can  help  you  break  the  bank  to- 
night." 

"You're  oif  your  rocker,  Mister  Satan." 

"Am  I?  You  can't  deny  what  I've  said. 
It's  a  gamble  on  your  part  but  the  odds  are 


on  your  side.  You  may  pass  up  a  fortune 
and  lose  your  lady  anyway." 

"You  don't  think  I'd  let  yoii  have  her, 
do  you?" 

"You're  really  too  absurd,  my  boy.  She'd 
find  it  quite  pleasant  living  with  me.  I 
could  guarantee  that."    He  smiled  sweetly. 

"Huh,  a  guarantee  from  you." 

"I'm  losing  patience  with  you.  I'm  try- 
ing to  treat  this  as  a  bargain  between  two 
gentlemen  and  I'm  willing  to  take  your 
word  that  you'll  break  with  Rosemary." 
He  rapped  his  gloved  fingers  on  the  table. 

"Never,"  cried  Johnny.  "Go  back  to  hell 
and  roast.    What  do  you  take  me  for?" 

And  before  his  eyes  the  stranger  vanished, 
along  with  Johnny's  winnings.  He  was  left 
with  the  same  two  chips  he'd  had  fifteen 
minutes  before. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  few  miles  away, 
the  moon  shone  brightly  on  the  rooftop  of 
Rosemary's  house.  In  her  rose  and  blue  bed- 
room Rosemary  sat  brushing  her  ebony 
locks  the  proverbial  one  hundred  times.  She 
heard  a  noise  at  the  window,  and  she  scarce- 
ly had  time  to  turn  around  when  the  Devil 
entered  and  sat  on  the  sill. 

"The  Devil,"  she  laughed. 

"I  thought  you'd  recognize  me,"  he  said. 
"I'm  always  so  afraid  women  will  scream, 
they're  so  silly  about  things  like  me." 

"Well,  you  do  assume  so  man}/  shapes  it's 
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likely  to  startle  one.  This  one  becomes  you 
most,  however;  you're  in  character." 

"A  man  of  distinction,  would  you  say?" 

Rosemary  laughed  again.  "Well,  get  to 
the  point.  What  did  you  find  out?  Is  he  as 
money-mad  as  I  thought  he  was?  Dad's  still 
terribly  afraid  he'll  squander  my  inherit- 
ance." 

"Oh,  have  you  got  a  surprise  coming." 

"You  mean  he  wouldn't  accept  your 
deal?" 

"Not  a  chance.  Pretty  clever  to  fix  the 
wheel  so  he'd  lose  it  all.  He's  a  real  chump 
though.  Baby.  You  know,  I  wouldn't  have 
minded  if  he'd  accepted  my  proposition. 
You  and  I  could  really  go  places  together." 

"Not   to  That  Place." 

"What's  wrong  with  it — you  wouldn't 
even  notice  the  temperature  with  me 
around." 

They  laughed  together  this  time. 

"I  can't  say  you  haven't  been  wonderful, 
and  don't  think  I'll  forget  it." 

"I  would  have  done  anything  for  you." 


"Well,  you  know  there's  nothing  I  won't 
do  for  you — except  about  my  soul,  that  is. 
But  if  there's  anything  else — " 

"As  a  matter  of  fact — two  items." 

"Yes?" 

"First,  you'll  allow  me  to  watch  your 
wedding  reception — after  which  I  promise 
to  leave  you  forever." 

"Agreed." 

"And  secondly,  that  you'll  let  me  have 
one  kiss — now." 

Her  lovely  lips  pressed  his  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  dim  lamplight  in  her  bedroom 
flared  into  a  startling  brightness.  As  they 
drew  apart  it  became  dim  again. 

"You  see  what  happens  when  I  share  the 
smallest  bit  of  Heaven,"  he  sighed.  "But, 
ah,  well,"  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  "You  are 
a  lady,  a  lady  in  love  with  a  boy  named 
Johnny." 

As  the  Devil  vanished  he  caught  Rose- 
mary's last  words.  They  lingered  in  the  air 
like  a  spell.  "And  you,  my  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness— are  a  gentleman." 


The  Scholar 

by  G.  Maupin 

Many  a  scholar,  musing  late^  has  been 
Known  to  start  up  in  shuddering  surprise. 
In  one  unguarded  moment  he  has  seen 
The  depths  at  which  his  great  life's  passion  lies. 
As  though  he  saw  old  Faust  with  weary  eyes 
In  some  bare  garret  room  in  Germany 
Forgetting  that  the  hour  of  midnight  flies 
In  magic,  science,  and  philosophy. 


The  dim  lamp  flickers.    Faust  looks  up  and  sighs. 
And  murmurs,  "Ah,  but  there  is  so  much  more 
We  never  learn,  so  much  that  it  would  be 
hialf  worth  one's  soul  to  know."    And  at  that  word. 
With  frightened  joy  falls  still,  thinking  he  heard 
A  soft,  imperious  rapping  at  the  door. 
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THE  GHOST  OF  A  WELSHMAN 


"Wbaf  are  we  doing  in  Grosmont?"  asked 
Gus. 

"What  are  you  two  up  to  now?"  asked 
Norman- the-Poser. 

My  sister  and  I  looked  at  each  other  rather 
sheepishly.  The  boys  had  stopped  b)  Mon- 
mouth, in  Wales,  where  we  were  staying 
with  our  aunt;  the)'  had  wanted  us  to  go 
sightseeing  to  the  historic  old  something-or- 
other  that  the  Romans  built,  but  we  had 
other  plans.  We  had  prevailed  upon  our 
aunt  to  let  us  all  four  go  up  to  Grosmont, 
about  forty  miles  from  Cardiff,  on  the 
Welsh  border. 

"Well,"  I  explained  after  a  short  pause, 
"There's  a  ghost  we  want  to  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
meet  ..." 

"No!"  cried  Gus,  an  Oxford  honor  stu- 
dent and  a  Scotsman. 

"Capital!"  remarked  Norman,  usually 
called  The  Poser,  an  American,  unsuccessful 
playwright,  and  ex-janitor  on  Pageant  mag- 
azine. 

The  boys  steered  us  into  a  pub,  where  we 
got  the  usual  stares  ladies  get  in  pubs  in 
England,  and  we  ordered  ciders  and  tried  to 
explain.  I  had  bought  a  book  for  sixpence 
called  The  Legendary  History  of  the  West 


of  England,  and  in  it  had  been  this  story, 
which  I  now  repeat  to  you: 

In  1420  was  born  a  man  named  John 
of  Kentchurch,  a  native  of  Grosmont. 
He  fell  into  evil  ways  from  too  much 
studying,  forsook  God,  and  entered  in- 
to a  compact  with  the  Devil.    He  was 
to  have  much  wealth,  strength,  and  was 
to  live  to  be  a   hundred   and   twenty 
years;   in  exchange,  the  Devil  was  to 
have  his  soul,   iihcther  he   was  buried 
inside  the  church  or  outside  the  churcli. 
But  at  the  end  of  his  long  life,  John  of 
Kentchurch  died  and  left  orders  that 
his  body  be  buried  under  the  wall  of  the 
church.   Thus  the  Devil  was  cheated  of 
his  half  of  the  bargain. 
When   we  had   finished   telling  the   boys 
this  sad  story,  we  could  see  that  they  were 
looking  at  us  and  tapping  their  foreheads 
significantly.    Finally  my  sister  burst  out, 
"Don't  you  see!    The  Devil  couldn't  get  his 
soul,  and  God  wouldn't.    That  means  he's 
still  there!    All  we  have  to  do  is  go  to  the 
church  and  call  him  up,  and  then  we  can 
get  to  talk  to  him!" 

"Oh,  Lord,"  sighed  Gus,  "all  Americans 
are  crazy." 

(Continued  on  page   17)  ■ 
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Tell  Me  of  Your  Homeland 

by  Rebecca  Tomlinson 

What  is  there  in  the  spectrum 
between  the  blue  and  lavender? 

It  is  not  nothingness, 
for  it  is  there. 

Describe  to  me  the  isthmus 
between  C  sharp  and  D  flat. 

I  dreamed  there  once,  but  live 
I  did  not  dare. 
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NOTHING  IS  ETERNAL 

/7r  Sally  Miller  Gearhart 

"Nothing  is  eternal,"  said  the  rose. 

She  felt  the  hand  of  frost  clutching  her  heart. 

"Eternal?"  asked  the  stone,  "a  poet's  word!" 

The  blast  of  dynamite  made  sudden  dust. 

"Eternal?"  asked  the  clouds.    They  laughed  derisively. 

The  fragile  doe  looked  down  a  rifle's  barrel; 

The  raindrop  shook  her  head  and  eyed  the  sun; 

The  ,-tallion  viewed  his  broken  leg  in  pain; 

The  redwood  winced  as  loggers'  saws  bit  deep; 

"Eternal?"  asked  they.    Sardonic  smiles  gave  evidence 

Of  scorn.    "There's  no  such  thing." 

"For  nothing  is  eternal,"  said  the  doe. 

"Nothing  eternal,"  echoed  rain  and  horse  and  tree. 

"Nothing  eternal,"  shouted  mountains  in  reply. 

And  high  upon  Olympus  there  sat 

A  childish  figure  deafened  by  the  din. 

"Blind  world,"  he  murmured  low,  "you  know  me  not. 

Embrace  me  and  banish  ever  earthly  dread — 

I  am  eternal,"  the  tiny  Eros  said. 
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THE  GHOST  OF  A  WELSHMAN 

(ContiuuiJ  from   [nigc    14) 

"No,  they're  not."  Norman  reassured 
him.    "Just  these  two." 

It  was  already  dark  when  we  crept  into 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  church.  It  was  the 
most  perfect  night  for  ghost-hunting  with 
a  crescent  moon  casting  long,  bent  shadows. 
The  ancient  gravestones  lurched  and  slanted 
in  the  gloom,  and  twisted  trees  pushed  up 
through  crumbling  tombs.  I  clutched  Gus' 
hand,  and  my  sister  clung  to  Norman.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  boys  didn't  look  too 
comfortable  themselves. 

My  uncle  had  told  me  that  the  church 
had  been  deserted  for  over  four  hundred 
years,  that  it  had  been  boarded  up  for 
years  before  the  crippled,  hunted  galleons  of 
the  defeated  Armada  had  limped  up  the 
nearby  Bristol  Channel.  But,  like  most 
Americans,  I  had  no  clear  idea  of  exactly 
how  long  four  hundred  years  is.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  the  church,  I  knew. 

It  was  a  little  stone  church,  gabled,  and 
with  a  low,  slanting  roof.  The  windows  had 
once  been  quite  small,  more  like  the  arrow- 
slits  in  the  walls  of  an  old  castle  than  like 
what  we  think  of  as  church  windovAS.  The 
door,  also  small,  had  had  a  quite  high  sill, 
and  a  stile  to  climb  over.  The  years  had 
cracked  and  riven  the  stone  walls,  had  filled 
up  the  windows  with  drifting  dirt,  had  de- 
cayed the  door  from  the  hinges  and  piled 
the  porch  with  the  dust  of  leaves. 

"They  ought  to  get  the  Committee  for 
the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments 
down  here  and  clean  up  this  mess,"  observed 
Gus. 

"It's  deadly  to  be  sensible,"  said  Norman- 
the-Poser,  "when  hunting  ghosts" 

My  sister  and  I  then  produced  a  flashlight, 
one  of  those  little  ones  people  carry  on  key- 
chains.  Then  we  stood  back  courteously  to 
allow  the  boys  to  enter  first  the  cavernous 
gloom  inside. 

Gus  went  first,  since  he  had  a  matter-of- 
fact  mind,  which  was  an  asset  at  the  mo- 


ment. We  followed  after.  The  little  flash- 
light gave  just  enough  light  to  see  about  a 
foot  ahead  at  a  time.  Gus  pointed  the  light 
at  the  ceiling,  and  whistled  softly  to  see  the 
cobwebs  hanging  thick  like  dirty  cloth.  The 
whistle  echoed  eerily  around  the  little  room; 
all  of  a  sudden  we  saw  a  grey  face  in  the 
shadows,  and  my  sister  yelled. 

It  was  a  statue;  then  we  saw  that  it  was 
very  roughly  done,  and  lying  on  the  floor  in 
a  corner.  It  would  have  been  a  good  eight 
feet  tall  if  it  had  been  upright.  It  showed  a 
man  in  a  long  tubular  gown,  with  his  hands 
crossed  across  his  breast  and  a  horrid  smile 
on  his  face.  Norman  laid  his  hand  across  the 
statue's  mouth,  and  shivers  started  to  run  up 
and  down  my  spine.  I  tugged  Gus'  hand: 
"Let's  get  out!" 

Then  my  sister  noticed  the  edge  of  a 
tombstone,  protruding  from  the  wall,  per- 
haps a  foot  from  the  ground.  It  lay  within 
the  shadow  of  the  crude  figure. 

"That  statue's  not  the  magician,"  whis- 
pered Gus.  "It's  old — older  than  any  1420. 
I  bet  it's  pre-conquest.  It  ought  to  be  in 
London." 

"We  ought  to  be  in  London,  too,"  said 
Norman,  speaking  aloud  even  though  his 
voice  echoed  like  a  drum  in  the  little  space. 
"All  right,  girls.  Bring  out  your  ghost,  that 
is,  if  you  can." 

My  sister  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 
"You  have  to  have  a  charm,"  I  said. 
"There's  one  in  Taustus,'  but  you've  got 
stoutly  to  renounce  the  Trinity  and  pray 
devoutly  to  the  prince  of  hell,  Marlowe 
says." 

"Let's  not  try  that.  I  may  be  a  fool  some- 
times— now,  for  instance — "  said  Gus,  "But 
I'm  still  a  good  Christian." 

"I'm  a  good  atheist,"  said  Norman  cheer- 
ily, "but  I  believe  in  ghosts.  Let's  finesse 
that." 

"There's  another  one  in  'Hamlet',  "  my 
sister  said.    "Wait  a  minute."   She  stretched 

(Continued  on  page   IS) 
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THE  GHOST  OF  A  WELSHMAN 

(Confiniicd  from   page   17) 

out  her  hands  to  the  tomb  and  began  to  re- 
cite in  a  low,  supulchral  tone: 

"If  fhcvc  be  any  gooJ  thing  to  bv  done, 
Tljat  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to 

nic. 
Speak  to  ine! 

Or  if  t/joit  hast  imhoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
Tor   which,   they  say,    you   spirits  oft 

walk  in  death, 
Speak  of  it!    Stay  and  speak!" 
Nothing    happened.     I    added    helpfully, 
"At  that  point,  the  cock  crows." 

Gus  leaned  forward.  He  flung  the  feeble 
beams  of  the  light  up  and  down  the  rusty 
stone,  on  which  age  had  left  no  trace  of  an 
inscription.  A  piece  of  the  stone  was  broken 


off  at  the  corner.  He  pointed  the  light  into 
the  hole. 

My  sister  and  I  jumped  back.  My  heel 
struck  against  the  statue,  and  it  shifted  a 
little.  Norman  saw  the  moving  shadow, 
and  grabbed  Gus'  arm.  Gus  fell  back,  and 
the  light  shot  up  suddenly  to  the  ceiling,  and 
glimmered  on  the  spider-webs.  I  raced  for 
the  door,  and  Gus,  who  was  my  date,  fol- 
lowed me.  My  sister  and  Norman  ran  after 
us. 

Once  outside  we  looked  at  each  other  a 
little  ashamed.    Then  Gus  spoke. 

There  was  nothing  in  that  tomb,"  he  said. 
"I  could  see.    There  was  nothing  in  it." 

"Grave-robbers,"  I  said. 

"Angels,"  corrected  my  sister,  piously. 

Norman  indicated  the  dark  grave-yard 
with  a  dramatic  sweep  of  his  arm.  "Mephis- 
topheles!"  cried  Norman-the-Poser. 
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LEDA 

(Continued   from   page    )) 

anyone  in  these  times.  Therefore  we  cannot 
afford  .  .  .  well,  I  know  I  can  count  on  your 
understanding.  Of  course  there  will  be  some 
compensation  .  .  .  Perhaps  two  weeks  salary. 
I  shall  no  doubt  be  busy  when  you  leave. 
Joe  will  give  you  your  salary.  Good  bye,  my 
dear." 

He  smiled;  the  slightly  uncomfortable 
situation  was  settled,  his  generosity  was  as- 
serted, and  a  profitable  evening  was  ahead 
with  the  steel  manufacturers'  convention  in 
town.  He  thought  as  he  turned  to  the  door 
that  he  must  have  Joe  retest  the  new  roulette 
wheel.  The  adjustments  slipped  so  easily  on 
the  new  ones.  He  opened  the  door  and 
moved  inside  only  vaguely  aware  of  the 
woman  protesting  behind  him. 

"That  ain't  right,  Danny.  You  can't  do 
that,  Danny.  Two  weeks  salary  don't  last 
long  enough,  and  I  can't  do  nothing  to  get 
no  more.  I  been  here  too  long,  Danny.  You 
can't  just  throw  me  out."  Her  voice  rose 
higher,  and  she  reached  out  to  his  retreating 
back  as  if  to  make  him  listen  to  her  b)'  force. 

"What'll  happen  to  us,  Danny?  You 
can't  do  that,  Danny;  you  can't  do  that. 
We  ain't  got  no  place  to  go,  Danny." 

Her  words  trailed  off,  and  she  saw  him 
disappear  without  turning  into  a  room  out 
of  sight  in  the  house.  She  sobbed,  and, 
clutching  her  pocket  book  to  her,  she  stum- 
bled through  the  door  after  him 

In  the  small  parlor  the  ladies  on  duty  sat 
in  straight  backed  Victorian  chairs,  and 
waited.  In  one  corner  Peg,  the  newest  of 
them,  was  playing  gin  rummy  with  Rose, 
the  colored  maid.  Danny  said  Rose  made 
the  place  respectable;  besides  she  was  strong 
and  made  a  good  bouncer  if  some  of  the 
gentlemen  guests  got  out  of  hand.  Leda 
didn't  know  whether  she  felt  sorrier  for  Peg 


or  for  Bella,  the  oldest  of  them.  Bella  was 
sick  with  a  tumor  the  doctor  said,  but  .  .  . 
Suddenly  she  felt  sorriest  for  herself,  and  she 
wanted  to  cry  and  to  scream  at  the  others; 
particularly  Annie  and  Jane  who  com- 
plamed  the  most  and  never  pulled  their 
share  anyway.  They  all  sat  there  so  blank- 
faced  and  never  saw  her  as  she  went  by 
them.  They  might  at  least  say  they  were 
sorry  she  was  leaving;  at  least  say  good  bye. 
She  paused,  waiting  for  one  of  them  to 
speak,  but  none  of  them  noticed  her  there. 
It  wasn't  right  after  all  she'd  done  for  them. 
Then  she  remembered  that  they  didn't  even 
know  she  was  leaving.  The  injustice  of  it 
overwhelmed  her,  and  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks  making  little  paths  in  the  grime 
covering  her  face. 

Leda  pulled  herself  slowly  up  the  steps 
to  her  room.  At  the  top  she  saw  Joe  grin 
at  her  from  around  a  corner  and  then  dis- 
appear suddenly.  She  hated  Joe  and  his 
child's  brain.  She  hated  everyone,  and  un- 
expectedly she  was  surprised  to  find  she  even 
hated  the  baby  inside  her.  It  had  no  right 
to  cause  her  all  this  misery.  The  Lord  ought 
not  to  have  sent  it  if  He'd  known  it  would 
do  that.  And  she  was  sure  He  knew.  Her 
ma  had  said  He  knew  everything.  There 
must  be  a  way  though.  That  much  she 
knew. 

The  streets  were  dark  now;  the  children 
who  had  been  playing  ball  had  all  gone  home 
to  dinner,  and  the  women  had  shut  their 
second  story  windows.  The  hungry  mongrel 
still  struggled  to  overturn  the  can.  In  a  final 
effort  he  pushed  frantically  at  it  with  both 
front  paws.  It  rocked,  hit  against  a  piece  of 
uneven  ground  and  fell  with  a  great  clatter 
into  the  alley.  It  was  echoed  almost  simul- 
taneously with  a  sound  like  a  pistol  shot,  and 
all  was  still,  except  for  the  spotted  mongrel 
eagerly  digging  out  the  scraps,  and  the  alter- 
nating red  and  green  of  the  neon  sign  up 
the  street. 
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WILLOLGHBY  SAYS  .  .  . 


I  was  listening  in  when  the  mercUess 
eleven  (also  known  as  the  editors  of  this 
booklet,  which  is  to  insure  my  undying 
fame^  were  tn.-ing  to  decide  what  was  to 
go  into  this  issue.  They  were  sitting  around 
on  the  floor  in  the  little  parlor  of  Randolph, 
at  midnight:  and  all  around  them  were 
stacked  in  piles  the  helpless  little  "babies" 
of  so  many  aspiring  young  authors.  They 
had  spent  the  evening,  like  the  Red  Queen 
and  Alice,  in  passing  fiendish  judgments 
upon  poor  pages.  But  since,  of  course,  the 
names  are  all  crossed  off  of  the  manuscripts, 
nobody  knew  whose  work  it  was  that  she 
was  commenting  upon. 

"Look  at  this  thing!    Sickeningly  trite." 

"P^eally?  How  fascinating!  I  wrote  it, 
you  know." 

"Oh  ..."  CFirst  speaker  slinks  under  the 
sofa.  J 

"1  think  we  should  have  this  author 
psychoanalyzed.  It's  obvious  that  she's  in- 
sane, utterly  insane  ..." 

"How  nice!  I'm  so  glad  you  told  me. 
She's  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  I  never 
noticed  it."  ("Second  speaker  creeps  under 
the  carpet j. 

But  they  didn't  aluays  say  horrid  things: 

"Now,  this  is  more  than  it?  I  can  see  she 
must  be  a  senior.  Maturity,  judgment — 
they  don't  have  it  til!  senior  year,  more's 
the  pity  ..." 

"It's  amazing  how  you  figure  that.  She 
gave  it  to  me  personally,  and  she  happens 
to  be  a  freshman." 

And,  with  that,  I  left  them;  and  as  I 
went  out  the  door  I  could  hear  the  despair- 
ing moan  of  dismembered  "babies"  mixed 
with  a  gentle,  feminine  laughter. 


Men  are: 


But  also: 


Undependable 

Incomprehensible 

Unexpendable 


Indispensable 
rr       ^r       .-)■       =-<■ 

Quotable  quotes:  ("Rearranged  by  Wil- 
loughby; 

The  compan\'  of  women  is  depressing — 
especially  after  a  few  months  of  it.  iV'ir- 
'/in'ia  Woolfe) 

There's  only  one  thing  worse  than  being 
talked  about,  and  that's  not  being  talked 
about  at  all.    Kjscar  Wilde) 

If  I  were  founding  a  college,  I'd  get  a 
smoking  room  first.  Then,  if  I  had  any 
more  money,  I  might  get  some  books  or  a 
professor.    (.Stephen  Leacock) 


The  Br^\\lbj_£r 


jMl1>i    Is    a    Lonely   A^nimal 

Bv   Ta^ce  Reatixg 


Is  5    r~ey  an'msl 

Decaus©  ne  iives  in  a  woHcl 

Of  fellow  men. 

Man 

Is  essenffally  afraid 

I  o  trespass 

On  The  "s3-cs 

Of  crfie'^. 

He  cces  sc 

In  self-presen/ari'on. 

In  tfie  e~s: 

Man 

As  an  ina"v"dual 

W?ll   S-2-r 

Alone. 

There  are  nc  's  a-cs 

In  the  sea 

Of  ulffmate 

Reallfy- 

Yet  Ff 

Man, 

During  Iffe, 

Could  net  scend 

Some  T\rre  z~  each 

Island, 

He  would  perish. 

For  'r  IS  here 

He  obtains 

I  he  strength 

To  realize  that 

Man 

Is  a  lonely  animal. 
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CIGARETTE  GIRL 


By  Joanne  Holbrook 


The  neon  sign  blinked  monotonously  on 
and  oft' — The  Silver  Fox — The  Silver  Fox — 
The  Silver  Fox — ,  and  the  bulb  in  the  eye 
of  the  glowing  fox  head  winked  at  the 
crowd  below.  The  girl  in  brown  turned 
from  the  two-way  human  traffic  on  the  side- 
walk and  clacked  down  the  cobblestone 
alley.  The  gutters  on  each  side  of  her  path 
were  littered  with  refuse  .  .  .  bottles,  cans, 
and  waste  paper.  Only  a  small  space  around 
the  doorway  with  the  "Employees  Only" 
sign  was  cleared  of  debris. 

She  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into  the 
brightness  of  a  stuffy  hallway.  An  old  man 
was  sprawled  on  a  chair  tipped  against  the 
wall,  his  hat  shading  his  face  as  he  snored 
softly.  She  smiled  and  started  down  the 
hall.  When  he  heard  her  heels  on  the  floor, 
he  opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment  and  then 
shut  them  again,  mumbling  something 
under  his  breath.  She  turned  and  smiled 
slightly,  "Hello,  Pop,"  but  she  didn't  wait 
for  a  reply,  only  kept  on  walking. 


The  locker  room  was  smoky  and  hot 
when  she  entered.  The  unshaded  light  over 
the  wash  basin  shown  on  a  litter  of  lipsticks, 
spilled  powder,  and  crumpled,  lip-printed 
tissues.  She  took  oft  the  brown  beanie  and 
coat  and  hung  them  up  with  the  others. 
Mechanically  she  undressed  and  started 
getting  into  her  working  clothes.  She 
straightened  the  seams  of  her  black  mesh 
stockings,  and  pulled  the  short  skirt  of 
red  satin  down  over  her  hips,  smoothing 
the  wrinkles.  She  stood  for  a  moment, 
eyeing  herself  in  the  mirror  and  tugged 
again,  futily,  trying  to  pull  the  low-cut 
blouse  up  to  a  more  modest  leved.  As  she 
layered  on  the  lipstick  and  mascara  with 
a  heavy  hand,  she  suddenly  stopped  and 
stared  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror.  The 
blonde  hair  trickled  into  her  eyes,  and  she 
held  the  front  lock  back  for  a  minute  as 
she  gazed  at  the  dark  roots,  the  vermillion 
cheeks,  the  exaggerated  lips,  and  the  bril- 
liant costume.    All  of  a  sudden  she  began 
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to  shake,  as  though  she  couldn't  stop,  and 
tears  poured  down  her  bright  cheeks  from 
the  wide  eyes.  Her  fingers  held  onto  the 
wash  bowl  edge,  cold  and  firm  under  her 
grip,  and  for  a  moment  she  stood  there,  her 
eyes  glued  to  the  mirror.  Then  she  straight- 
ened up  and  reached  for  the  powder  puif 
to  remedy  the  streaks  on  her  face.  As  she 
turned  to  go,  she  started  to  pull  again  at 
the  blouse,  but  caught  herself  and  let  her 
hand  fall  to  her  side. 

As  she  entered  the  main  part  of  the  club, 
her  eyes  wandered  for  a  minute  over  the 
tables  of  chattering  people  .  .  .  there  was 
Rose  again.  Rose  had  worked  here  once, 
too,  bvit  she'd  found  greener  fields — and 
currency — so  she  only  came  now  for  pleas- 
ure, with  her — men  friends  .  .  .  Mr.  Fink 
was  over  in  the  corner  with — was  it  a 
red-head  tonight? — Yes,  it  was,  and  he  had 
that  same  flashy  ring  on  his  pudgy  finger, 
which  sparkled  as  he  waved  his  large  hands 
in  his  partner's  face.  I  wonder  if  there's 
a  Mrs.  Fink,  she  thought,  feeling  a  little 
sorry  for  her  if  there  was  .  .  .  Tommy  Raye 
stood  talking  to  a  bunch  of  his  friends — 
no,  he  had  that  "impress-them"  grin  on 
tonight — it  was  an  agent's  party — and  he 
twirled  his  baton  a  little  too  carelessly  in 
his  fingers  as  he  talked  .  .  .  The  rest  of  the 
people  were  the  same  as  usual:  young  and 
old,  all  mixed  up  in  parties  and  twosomes 
.  .  .  smoking,  drinking,  dancing,  laughing 
hysterically,  or  talking  quietly  ...  all  but 
one. 

She  saw  him  sitting  at  a  table  for  one. 
He  sat  quietly,  looking  about  him  with 
little  too  much  wonder.  His  hair  was 
combed  back  carefully  from  his  face,  and 
his  clothes  were  a  little  too  neat  and  col- 
legiate. His  face  was  completely  ingenuous 
and  bright,  and  full  of  wonder.  Oh-oh,  she 
thought,  one  of  those.  Eighteen,  maybe 
nineteen — no  more,  probably  less.  She  saw 
Gracie  behind  the  counter  beckoning  to  her, 
and  she  turned  and  went  over. 

"You're  late,  kid.  Better  hurry  up  with 
this."  She  handed  the  girl  a  tray,  loaded 
with  cigarette  packs.  "Here's  your  change 
— five  bucks  worth."  Always  five  bucks 
worth   ...   it    never   changed   and   Gracie 


never  stopped  telling  her.  Did  Gracie  really 
think  she'd  ever  cheat  on  the  change? 
Probably  so.  "Sorry,  Gracie."  She  slipped 
the  strap  over  her  head,  and  started  weaving 
by  the  tables.  "Cigars,  cigarettes  .  .  .  Ches- 
terfield, Luckies,  Phillip  Morris  .  .  .  Cigars, 
cigarettes  ..."  As  she  passed  by  the  boy 
at  the  single,  she  saw  that  he  was  talking 
to  Rudy,  the  headwaiter.  I  knew  this  was 
coming,  she  thought,  as  he  pulled  out  his 
wallet  and  started  flipping  through  the 
identification.  Rudy  looked  at  it  a  minute 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  went  away.  A 
good  forgery,  of  course,  but  he  doesn't 
look  like  the  type.  Probably  his  first  time. 
"Cigars,  cigarettes  ..."  Mr.  Fink  was  ges- 
turing wildly  at  her  from  the  corner  with 
his  pudgy  hand.  O.K.,  O.K.,  Fm  coming, 
she  thought,  as  she  squeezed  between  two 
tables. 

"How's  my  girl  tonight?"  He  giggled, 
showing  snaggled  teeth,  and  turned  to  his 
partner.  "Wha  kind  ya  want,  sweetheart? 
The  li'l  lady  says  Pall  Mall.  How're  ya 
going  to  manage  them  in  that  long  holder, 
sweetheart?  Tryin'  to  look  sophisticated  or 
something?"  The  red-head  laughed  anci 
winked  at  him,  and  he  giggled  again,  as 
he  traded  a  five  dollar  bill  for  the  pack. 
"Keep  the  change,  honey." 

She  turned  and  glanced  at  the  boy  again. 
His  glass  was  drained,  and  he  was  holding 
it  on  the  table  with  both  hands.  That's 
a  little  strong  for  a  beginner,  she  thought. 
As  she  went  by  him,  again,  he  looked  at 
her  and  grinned,  and  then  said,  "Can  I 
have  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  please?"  She 
stopped  and  looked  down  at  him,  smiling 
too.  "What  kind,  sonny — ah — sir?"  I 
shouldn't  have  said  that.  Poor  kid,  he  proba- 
bly think's  he's  a  big  shot.  "Oh — uh — Lucky 
Strike,  I  guess."  She  handed  it  to  him  and 
he  gave  her  a  quarter.  "Keep  the  change," 
She  didn't  have  the  heart  to  tell  him  there 
wasn't  any  change  to  keep.  They  cost 
twenty-five  cents  here.  "Thank  you,"  she 
smiled  and  moved  on.  His  eyes  followed  her. 

The  band  started  playing  as  she  went 
over  toward  Rose  and  her  man.  "Hello, 
there,"  Rose  tinkled,  "How  are  you,  deah?" 
(Continueil  on   page  20] 
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Favorite  Jokes   of  Sweet   Briar's   Faculty 


An  elephant  was  walking  through  the 
jungle,  feeling  very  proud  of  himself.  He 
flapped  his  ears,  swung  his  trunk,  and 
twisted  his  tail.    Then  he  met  a  lion. 

"I'm  bigger  than  you  are!"  he  boasted. 

The  lion  snarled  and  slunk  off. 

The  elephant  felt  prouder  than  ever.  He 
flapped  his  ears,  swung  his  trunk,  and 
twisted  his  tail  as  he  trundled  along  the 
path.    Then  he  encountered  a  giraffe. 

'T'm  bigger  than  you  are!"  he  boasted. 

The  giraffe  raised  up  his  head  and  ran 
into  the  jungle. 

Now  the  elephant  felt  very  superior.  He 
flapped  his  ears,  swung  his  trunk,  and 
twisted  his  tail  as  he  trundled  through  the 
jungle.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  little  mouse  in 
his  path. 

"I'm  bigger  than  you  are!"  he  trumpeted. 

"I  know  you  are,"  squeaked  the  mouse," 
but  I've  been  sick." 

— Miss  Mull  and  Miss  Hosken 


A  man  was  hunting  in  a  string  bag.    His 
little  son  came  up  to  him. 

"What  are  you  doing,  Daddy?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  hunting  for  the  end  of  this  string." 

"Oh,  you  won't  find  that.    I  cut  it  off 
yesterday." 

— Miss  Crawford 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  about  her  young 
daughter,  aged  five,  who  came  back  from 


her  first  time  at  Sunday  school  to  remind 
her  mother  that  next  time  she  needed  a 
penny. 

So  next  Sunday  she  left  home,  penny  m 
hand,  only  to  return  later,  quite  disgusted 
at  not  being  able  to  find  the  bubble  gum 
machine. 

— Miss  Lee 


A  man  getting  on  the  pullman  at  Buffalo 
cautioned  the  porter. 

"Make  sure  I  get  off  at  Troy.  I'm  a  heavy 
sleeper  and  I  might  give  you  some  difficulty, 
but  put  me  off  this  train." 

"Yes,  suh!"  replied  the  porter. 

The  next  morning  the  man  woke  up  to 
find  himself  in  Albany.  Enraged,  he  sum- 
moned the  porter. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  to  put  me  off  in  Troy?" 
he  stormed. 

"Yes,  suh,  boss,"  replied  the  porter,  "and 
I  wonder  who  that  man  was  I  put  off  in 
Troy.   He  sure  done  fought  like  a  tiger." 

— Miss  Rogers 
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An  American  couple  went  to  Russia  leav- 
ing at  home  a  daughter  of  college  age.  The 
daughter  got  into  a  scrape  at  college.  The 
aunt,  who  was  left  as  guardian  of  the  girl, 
cabled  the  parents:  "Caroline  suspended  for 
minor  offense."  The  cable  was  translated 
into  Russian,  passed  by  the  censor,  retrans- 
lated into  English,  and  reached  the  parents 
as: 

"Caroline  hung  for  crime  committed  in 
childhood." 

— Miss  Malz 
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BRAMBLER  BROWSINGS 


The  North  Star  is  Nearer  derives  its 
esoteric  title  from  a  quotation  from  a  sixth- 
century  philosopher.  The  contents  of  Eve- 
lyn Eaton's  book  are  much  less  esoteric, 
written  in  the  glossy,  almost  brittle  style 
characteristic  of  certain  modern  writers  in 
the — dare  I  say — ^neo-neo-classical  trend. 
The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  sketches, 
several  of  which  had  previously  appeared  in 
the  New  Yorker.  Taken  separately  these 
sketches  have  a  great  appeal  to  an  American 
audience;  in  their  present  format  they  en- 
joy more  popularity  in  England.  We  would 
do  well  to  follow  England's  example.  The 
sketches  concern  events  in  the  author's  life 
and  interesting  people  she  has  known.  We 
get  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  such  diverse 
personalities  as  a  Corsican  bandit,  a  French 
concierge,  and  General  Chiang  Kai  Shek. 
The  scene  ranges  from  Canada  to  France 
to  North  Africa  and  China.  Mrs.  Eaton 
snatches  lost  moments  and  recreates  them, 
transformed  by  the  vivid  sparkle  of  her  wit. 
She  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  humorous,  as 
well  as  for  the  pathetic.  She  never  allows 
herself  to  become  sentimental,  and  if  she 
pleads  a  cause  she  is  careful  to  do  so  with 
restraint. 

In  The  North  Star  is  Nearer  Mrs.  Eaton 
writes  of  other  people  and  of  other  lands, 
but  it  is  she  whom  we  follow  with  interest 
from  beginning  to  end:  as  an  imaginative 
child,  as  a  career  girl,  as  an  ambitious  young 
writer — and  above  all  as  a  woman  with  a 
zest  for  life  and  an  understanding  of  people 
all  over  the  world. 

H.   D.   Selinger  has   written   one  of   the 


most  outstanding  books  of  the  year.  The 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  is  an  amusing  and 
poignant  study  of  a  16-year-old  boy  which 
rises  above  the  caliber  of  ordinary  popular 
fiction  to  a  new  level  of  originality.  This  is 
another  book  in  the  first  person  which  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  previous  one. 
Selinger  has  disobeyed  every  trick  of  the 
trade  and  come  up  with  a  wonderfully 
garbled  conversational  style  which  the 
reader  grasps  instinctively.  The  narrator, 
young  Holden  Caulfield,  has  our  sympathy 
throughout;  his  sensitivity  to  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  world,  and  his  revolt  against 
all  that  IS,  as  he  would  say,  "phony,"  draw 
us  into  an  intimacy  seldom  attained  by 
reader  and  author.  Holden  is  not,  however, 
representative  of  adolescence  today.  He 
echoes  the  futility  of  this  generation;  how- 
ever, he  has  a  poetic  idealism  that  escapes 
most  boys  his  age.  We  feel  an  overwhelm- 
ing pity  and  shame  because  we  know  there 
is  no  place  for  Holden  Caulfield  in  this 
world,  and  the  end  of  the  book  leaves  us 
clinging  to  a  desperate  hope  that  the  world 
will,  after  all,  make  room  for  him. 

My  chief  criticism  is  that  there  is  per- 
haps too  much  of  a  good  thing.  H.  D. 
Selinger  wrote  The  Catcher  in  the  Rye  over 
a  period  of  ten  years,  and  seems  to  have 
piled  incidents  up  too  high.  Some  episodes 
are  implausible,  and  I  think  the  general 
impression  could  have  been  achieved  with 
equal  impact  in  a  shorter  form.  However, 
I  would  not  want  this  to  dissuade  any 
potential  reader.  Time  has  called  it  "the  best 
novel  about  an  adolescent  since  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  Seventeen."  I  believe  H.  D.  Selinger 
aims  much  higher  than  Booth  Tarkington, 
and  I  believe  that  he  succeeds. 

You  may  think  that  you  have  observed 
life  in  America  from  a  pretty  general  point 
of  view,  but  wait  until  you  compare  your 
point  of  view  with  that  of  Ethel  Waters. 
She  has  written  His  Eye  is  on  the  Sparrow, 
the  story  of  her  life.  And  what  a  life  she 
has  had!    As  a  child  thief  and  tough,  she 
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lived  precariously  and  happily  with  the 
very  lowest  levels  of  society.  She  toured  the 
country  as  a  blues  singer  in  her  teens, 
labeled  "Sweet  Mama  Stringbean."  Her 
autobiography  follows  her  career  to  the 
stage,  to  Paris,  to  Broadway  in  such  roles  as 
"A  Member  of  the  Wedding,"  to  Holly- 
wood with  "Pinky."  Although  there  is  a 
bit  too  much  editorializing  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  book,  much  of  it  is  well  worth  think- 
ing about,  and  the  story  in  any  case  is 
arresting  and  poignant. 
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A   DATE   WITH   ZIRA 


By  G.  Maupin 


"I  still  think  you're  making  a  mistake 
not  to  come  to  Cannes  with  us,  Norman." 

Norman  lay  across  his  bed  with  his  hand 
under  his  head,  smoking.  His  room-mate 
climbed  upon  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  and 
reached  for  the  top  of  the  delapidated  old 
wardrobe,  where  they  kept  their  suitcases. 
Norman  decided  to  ignore  the  remark.  He 
thought  he  really  should  lend  Carl  a  hand, 
but  he  felt  much  to  comfortable  to  move. 

Carl  dragged  down  the  suitcase,  and 
threw  it  on  the  other  bed.  "And  if  I  break 
my  neck,"  he  remarked,  climbing  down, 
"who's  going  to  explain  thngs  to  the  Paris 
police."  He  was  a  good-natured,  patient 
fellow.    Norman  felt  a  pang  of  remorse. 

"You  can  still  make  it  if  you  decide  to 
go.  Paul  and  I  aren't  going  to  get  our 
tickets  until  we  get  down  to  the  station 
tonight.  And  I  don't  think  you  ought  to 
stay  here  with  that  cold.  I  don't  think 
it's  getting  any  better.  But  come  the  first 
Mous  JO  393J  OM3  aq  p|no3  aaatfj  'judy  jo 


down  there  in  the  Rue  Notre-Dame,  and 
Madame  Bernard  would  still  act  surprised 
if  we  suggested  that  she  continue  the  heat- 
ing system."  Carl  puckered  up  his  forehead 
in  a  pout  like  that  of  their  voluble  land- 
lady. "  'But  no.  Messieurs'  she'd  say.  'It  is 
sprmg  now.  Messieurs.'  And  so  many  peo- 
ple have  pneumonia  now,  it's  a  wonder  we 
survive." 

It  probably  was  a  wonder  at  that,  Nor- 
man thought,  looking  out  the  little  window, 
into  the  narrow  little  grey  street,  lined 
with  high  grey  plastered  houses.  Rue 
Notre-Dame  was  empty,  the  wind  in  little 
gusts  was  blowing  an  old  newspaper  about. 
He  was  disappointed;  he'd  always  heard 
that  springtime  in  Paris  was  beautiful.  He 
shivered.  Carl  was  busy  packing  down 
things  into  the  corners  of  his  suitcase. 

"You'd  better  hurry,"  Norman  said; 
"it's  almost  six  now."  But  he  spoke  absent- 
mindedly.  He  was  thinking  of  Zira.  Zira 
was  Swedish;  she  was  small  and  slim,  and 
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always  wore  an  old  blue  ski  suit,  and  no 
make-up,  and  on  her  it  looked  pretty  good. 
He  was  sure  no  American  girl  could  be  as 
pretty,  but  Carl  had  met  Zira  first,  in  the 
Select,  where  Carl  and  he  used  to  go  to  get  a 
cheap  omelette,  especially  when  their  money 
was  running  low.  It  was  shortly  after  the 
Sorbonne  opened,  and  he  had  been  off  some- 
where that  night.  Carl  had  come  back  from 
dinner  and  said  he'd  met  a  very  pretty  girl. 
And  after  that  in  the  evening,  Carl  and 
Zira  had  always  been  together.  He  would 
sit  in  the  cafe  watching  them  laugh  to- 
gether, or  go  out  dancing  at  one  of  the 
little  places  around  the  Sorbonne  Square. 
It  wasn't  that  he  couldn't  find  a  girl  when 
he  wanted  one;  there  were  many  little 
students  and  artists  who  would  have  been 
more  than  willing  to  meet  an  American,  a 
rich  American  naturally,  but  then  they 
thought  all  Americans  were  rich.  But 
although  he  made  dates  every  now  and 
then  when  he  was  bored,  it  was  Zira  he 
liked.  He  had  asked  Carl  a  long  time  ago, 
before  Christmas,  what  he  thought  of  room- 
mates dating  the  same  girl,  and  Carl  had 
frankly  answered  that  he  didn't  think  it 
was  a  good  idea.  There  was  something  so 
sensible  about  Carl;  he  was  always  right 
and  he  always  irritated  Norman. 

"If  Carl  were  out  of  town,  would  you 
go  out  with  me,"  he  had  asked  Zira,  about 
a  month  ago.  He  had  a  feeling  that  she 
wasn't  particularly  idealistic;  she  just  didn't 
want  Carl  to  be  angry  with  her.  She  had 
smiled   at  him. 

"When  is  he  leaving?"  she  had  asked.  So 
when  Paul  Michie  had  suggested  this  week- 
end trip  down  to  the  southern  part  of 
France,  he  had  been  overjoyed.  Not  for 
himself  of  course,  he  wanted  to  save  the 
Riviera  for  summer,  but  he  knew  that  Carl, 
who  had  to  leave  Paris  that  June  as  soon  as 
classes  were  over,  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Are  you  sure  I  can't  help  you  pack?" 
he  asked. 

He  met  Paul  down  at  the  Gare  du  Nord 
station,  with  Carl.  They  had  a  pleasant 
dinner   about   eight    at   a   little   restaurant 


across  from  the  main  entrance.  Paul  was  a 
quiet  fellow,  a  little  old,  an  artist.  Of 
course  they  had  to  hurry  to  get  the  train, 
and  Norman  stood  among  the  screaming 
crowds  of  families  and  scurrying  little 
porters  in  blue  caps,  and  watched  them 
climb  aboard.  He  felt  quietly  contented 
with  the  world,  and  a  little  tired,  as  if  he 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  work  that  after- 
noon. He  debated  whether  or  not  he  ought 
to  drop  by  the  Select  on  his  way  home  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  Zira  there.  But  no, 
he  decided  to  get  to  bed  a  little  early.  He 
caught  sight  of  his  face  in  a  mirror.  He 
did  look  a  little  tired. 

The  next  mornng  he  woke  up  late.  He 
still  felt  tired  and  his  throat  was  aching. 
He  decided  to  stay  in  bed.  It  was  the  last 
week-end  of  Easter  vacation,  so  why  not 
get  as  much  rest  as  possible.  He  jumped 
out  of  bed  to  make  himself  a  cup  of  coffee 
for  breakfast  on  the  little  alcohol  stove. 
The  floor  was  stone  cold  and  the  room  was 
chilled.  He  poured  a  little  alcohol  into 
the  tank,  turned  the  switch,  and  lit  a 
match.  Soon  a  saucepan  of  thick  black 
coffee  was  bubblng  on  the  heater.  He 
looked  over  the  box  where  they  kept  food 
supplies;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate  that  Carl's  family  had 
sent  from  New  York. 

The  coffee  was  scalding  but  the  heat 
made  his  aching  throat  feel  better.  He 
climbed  back  Into  bed  with  his  second  cup, 
then  decided  that  even  if  he  was  loafing,  he 
might  as  well  try  to  get  a  little  work  done. 
There  was  that  Faculte  de  Lettres  course 
of  American  Literature.  He  was  way 
behind;  they  had  finished  Steinbeck  and 
were  starting  on  Hawthorne  or  was  It 
Henry  James.  They  skipped  about  so.  He 
got  out  the  half-finished  volume  of  "The 
House  of  Seven  Gables."  It  depressed  him, 
but  he  kept  reading. 

Late  that  afternoon  he  went  down  to 
the  Select  to  get  a  welsh  rarebit.  The  place 
seemed  oddly  quiet.  It  got  on  his  nerves. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  the  splitting  headache 
he  had,  from  too  much  reading  probably. 
(Continued  on   page  24) 
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THE  DEATH  of  an  ARTIST  f  A  Ballade 


By  Gabrielle  Maupin 


When  all  the  cognac  drinks  are  billed 
And  all  the  games  of  chess  are  through, 
And  Montparnasse  cafes  are  stilled 
With  midnight  gulet,  then  a  few 
Old  Frenchmen  In  berets  of  blue 
Tell  tales  of  Artists,  Paris'  pride, 
And  one  they  tell  they  swear  is  true, 
"The  night  that  ModiglianI  died." 

In  summer  starved.  In  winter  chilled, 
Hlls  hair  and  eyes  a  wild  black  hue, 
hie  roamed  the  quays,    hlls  mind  was  filled 
With  strange-lined  pictures  that  he  drew. 
But  people  thought  them  odd  and  new. 
hHe  drank  himself  to  death,    h^e  cried, 
"I  have  been  cheated  of  my  due!". 
The  night  that  ModiglianI  died. 


His  model  Jeannle's  heart  was  thrilled 

With  intuitive  clue. 

An  omen  told  her  he  was  killed. 

A  black  cat,  shivering,  wandered  to 

hHer  studio  window.    "Ah,   I  knew!". 

She  sobbed.    "I'll  follow  at  his  side." 

Herself  down  from  the  ledge  she  threw. 

The  night  that  ModiglianI  died. 


L' 


envoi 


Paris,  you  heartless  woman,  you 
Smiled  rather  carelessly  and  sighed, 
"He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  too," 
The  night  that  ModiglianI  died. 
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Time,  when  it  yoked  us  to  a  plunging  star, 
Abridged  the  proud  ambitions  of  our  kind 
And  bound  our  hopes  with  motion.     So  we  are 
Creatures  of  the  flash  of  one  swift  day.    I  find 
That  morning  half  advanced,  and  I  not  free 
Even   now  from   the  cloudy  errors  of  its  dawn; 
While  that  great  work  which  was  my  destiny 
And  my  delight,  is  not  begun.    And  on 
I  feel  the  swinging  earth  roll  me  away. 
But  still  I  cry:  not  yet;  I  must  first  be  wise! 
Then,   seeing  the  lengthening   of  that  day, 
I  plead:  not  yet;  no,  I  must  still  prepare! 
And  so  I  stand,  impatient,  helpless  where 
The  inevitable  deaf  hours  creep  up  the  skies. 


— F.  Maupin 


My  mind  and  I  were  rivals,  for  she  sought 
The  dark,  forbidden  questionings  of  things. 
Which  I  did  fear;  therefore  my  mind  I  brought 
To  discipline  and  first  I  with  the  stings 
Of  logic  chastened  her;  she  not  being  moved, 
I  heaped  her  next  with  chains  of  twisted  truth, 
Those  grand  old  lies,  so  unbelieved  and  loved. 
Which  were  the  harmless  solace  of  my  youth. 

My  mind  thus  wrenched  from  her  rebellious  fault, 
I  moved  at  peace,  and  fancied   I  was  free; 
But  soft  she  called:  Oh,  man,  that  prison-vault 
You  built  for  me  shall  be  your  own.    Now  see 
My  wide  world  lost,  and  you  a  silly  slave 
Bound  by  a  street,  an  office,  and  a  grave. 


-F.  Maupin 
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The  Expendables 

By  Joanne  Holbrook 


This  is  my  best  china  .  .  .  imported  .  .  .  my  grandmother's. 

But  it  has  a  crack  in  it. 

Throw  it  away,  there  will  be  germs. 

Throw  it  away. 

What  a  lovely  old  silk  kerchief  .  .  .  hand-embroidered?  ...  I  thought  so. 
Look  out!    Oh,  you  spilled  .  .  .  what  a  shame  ...  it  can't  be  cleaned, 

you  know,  that  never  comes  out. 
Throw  it  away. 

Will  you  have  some  cake?  I've  been  keeping  it  in  the  pantry  .  .  .  Old 
Aunt  Lil  made  it  .  .  .  no,  not  chocolate,  orange  .  .  .  here 
it  is. 

Oh,  how  awful  .  .  .  ants!    We  can't  possibly  eat  it. 

Tsk,  tsk. 

Throw  it  away. 

The  only  copy  of  that  book  we  have  is  second  hand  .  .  .  the  cover  is  gone 
but  you  may  not  find  another  ...  its  rare. 

Oh,  for  a  gift?  Of  course  the  cover  matters,  madam  .  .  .  have  you  tried 
our  new  fiction  shelf?  .  .  .  this  way. 

Throw  it  away. 

Why  are  you  going  to  hear  him?  .  .  .  Well,  I  know  he's  a  great  mind,  but 
he  can't  speak  well  .  .  .  talks  too  much  ...  I  can't  under- 
stand .  .  .  he's  so  old  .  .  .  we  can  read  about  it  in  TIME 
in  a  couple  of  sentences  .  .  .  they'll  have  a  bit  of  it  in  the 
newsreels  next  week  .  .  . 

Come  on,  it's  not  every  day  of  the  week  we  can  play  bridge. 

Throw  it  away. 
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Poems   by  Jane   Keating 

I  cannot  ease  the  hurt  of  pine  and  lilac, 
Nor  sooth  the  heartbreak  of  the  sobbing  sea; 
I  am  haunted  by  the  hail  of  never  knowing  .  .  . 
Why  must  the  star  of  hope  keep  following  me? 


Once,  a  sharp  star  burst. 

Sending  shattered  spears 

Earthward. 

One  silver  sliver  came  first, 

Found  me, 

And  became  my  soul. 


Qompliments  of 

D.  A.  HINES 


IN    LYNCHBURG 


IT'S 


for 
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If  vou  were  Mrs.  Pannell,  wnat  would  ■^ou  do  about  Sweet  Briar? 


(Answers  to  Campus  Poll) 

Have  the  juke  box  at  the  date  house  put 
in  a  blank  record,  so  )'Ou  could  put  Sc  in  and 
get  seven  minutes  of  silence. 

Install  a  reducing  salon  in  the  basement 
of  every  dormitory. 

Have  a  conveyor  belt,  lined  with  seats 
and  heated,  put  in  between  Gray  and  the 
post  office. 

Have  high  tea  at  the  Inn  every  day,  free, 
of  course. 

Assign  a  free  tutor  (a  genius,  naturally) 
to  every  student,  to  take  care  of  such 
stupid  things  as  research  for  term  papers, 
note-taking,  etc.  This  will  leave  the  student 
more  free  time  for  creative  work. 

Have  mail  delivered  to  each  room  on  cold 
days. 

Put  escalators  in  every  dorm. 

Install  a  staff  of  wake-uppers.  These 
should  have  soft  voices,  and  be  able  to  wake 
one  automatically  in  time  for  one's  hrst 
class.  They  would  have  a  copy  of  one's 
schedule  for  this  purpose. 

Install  television  in  every  room,  on  the 
ceiling,  so  that  one  can  watch  the  programs 
as  one  drops  off  to  sleep. 

Have  the  refectory  have  a  menu  of  at 
least  four  choices  of  the  main  dish  every 
night. 

Build  a  new  refectory  where  one  can  wear 
pajamas  and  blue  jeans.  Another  academic 
building  for  this  would  also  be  nice. 

Put  bourbon  in  the  drinking  fountains, 
mixed  with  enough  water  so  the  proportion 
would  still  be  3.2. 

Serve  wine  with  each  meal. 

Install  a  machine  in  every  room  that 
could  be  set  for  a  certain  time,  and  at  that 
hour  automatically  catapult  you  out  of  bed 
and  into  a  hot  shower. 

Put  private  phones  in  every  closet — 
where  they  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

Have  each  senior  assigned  a  car  upon 
registration  in  the  fall — used  cars  would  do. 
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Install  curb  service  at  the  Date  House. 

Put  ink  in  the  upper  gallery  in  steel 
boxes. 

Have  washing  machines  or  laundrymats 
in  every  dorm  OR  remove  the  sadists  from 
the  laundry  staff. 

Construct  a  drive-in  movie  in  the  East 
Dell. 

Allow  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  in 
the  dorms,  with  the  House  President's  per- 
mission. 


Refresh. . .  add  zest  to  the  hour 


AUTHOBITY  Of  THE  COCA-COl*  COMPANY  IT 


Christmas   whet   your   appetite? 

Hunger  pangs  are  now  your  phght? 

Then  we've  got  just  what  you  want 

At  your  favorite  White  House  Restaurant. 

Before   you   tackle   your   exam 

This  is   where  you'll  want   to  cram 


WHITE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 
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CIGARETTE  GIRL 

(Continued   from   piigc   5) 

Oh,  Rose,  honestly.  "Fine,  thanks.  What 
will  you  have?"  "Chesterfields,  thanks." 
Rose's  dates  never  did  say  anything.  They 
didn't  have  to.  Rose  wrapped  a  jewelled 
wrist  around  the  man's  arm  and  whispered 
loudly,  "Pay  the  girl,  dearie."  Dearie,  that 
was  more  hke  it,  now  that  she'd  dropped 
the  "deah."  He  paid,  and  tipped  well. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said,  and  feeling  no  need 
for  further  conversation  with  Rose,  moved 
on. 

The  boy  was  on  his  second  drink  when 
she  went  by  him  again,  and  his  eyes  were 
on  her.  "Wait — uh — wait  a  minute,  will 
you."  She  turned.  "Would  you  give  this 
to  the  band  leader,  please?"  He  handed  her 
a  folded  sheet  of  notebook  paper.  "Cer- 
tainly."   She  smiled  back  and  took  it. 

Tommy  Raye  was  showing  his  teeth 
to  his  agent  friends  from  the  podium  as 
she  came  up.  "Hello,  sugar,"  he  said,  no. 
quite  looking  at  her.  "Hello,  Tommy. 
Here's  a  request  for  you."  "Okay,  sugar  .  .  . 
thanks."  He  opened  it  and  smiled.  "You 
write  this?"  "No,  of  course  not."  He  made 
her  ill.  She  was  starting  to  wander  again 
when  she  heard  his  voice  coming  over  the 
mike.  "We  have  a  request  for  'I  Love  You' 
from  her  unknown  admirer  to  the  girl  who 
sells  cigarettes."  The  people  at  the  tables 
laughed  and  started  looking  at  her.  She 
stared  at  Tommy  with  angry  eyes  and  he 
winked  back.  She  felt  herself  growing  pink 
under  the  makeup.  That  little  fool,  he 
thinks  he's  a  Casanova,  does  he?  Well!  She 
turned  her  back  on  the  bandstand  and 
started  furiously  toward  the  boy  at  the 
single.  Then  she  stopped.  His  eyes  were 
wide  and  like  a  cocker  spaniel's  as  he  lookeJ 
sheepishly  at  her.  Suddenly,  she  felt  like 
crying.  When  she  got  to  his  table  he  started 
to  get  up,  but  she  put  her  hand  on  h'S 
shoulder  and  eased  him  down  again.  His 
face  was  bright  as  a  dime  and  he  grinned 
at  her.  "I  h-hope  you  don't  mind — I,  weU, 
I  kind  of  hoped  that  I  could  see  you — 
well  ..."    "Look,  Sonny,  if  your  friends 


put  you  up  to  this  ..."  He  looked  strick- 
en. "Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  look,  sonny 
er — boy,  er — well,  anyway,  look."  She 
sighed.  If  only  he  wouldn't  look  so  hurt. 
"You  don't  want  to  get  mixed  up  with 
this  life.  You  should  go  home  to  your 
family,  they'll  probably  be  wondering 
where  you  are  and  ..."  Damn  those  sad 
eyes.  "Look,  this  place  is  a  hole,  take  my 
advice  and  leave  while  you  can.  I  wis': 
I  could."  "B-But,"  he  stammered.  "Now, 
wait  a  minute,  kid,  I  appreciated  the  song, 
but  you're  wrong.  You're  not  in  love  with 
me  .  .  .  you've  just  seen  me  tonight  and 
I  don't  believe  in  love  at  first  sight.  Please 
don't  get  yourself  mixed  up  with  this  or 
me.  Why,"  she  laughed  loudly,  "I  bet  you 
didn't  even  know  I'd  been  to  reform  school. 
I'm  a  thief  ...  or  I  was  .  .  .  you  don't  want 
me."  She  was  talking  fast  now.  "This  is  all 
make-up  and  costume  .  .  .  you  wouldn't 
want  to  see  me  as  I  really  am.  Now  go  on 
home,  little  boy." 

She  could  feel  his  pitiful  eyes  following 
her  as  she  walked  away,  and  she  knew,  as 
she  went  toward  the  locker  room,  that  he 
would  leave  and  wouldn't  be  back.  She 
heard  Gracie  calling  her  as  she  closed  the 
door  behind  her,  but  she  didn't  turn  around. 
She  went  over  to  the  mirror  and  looked 
again  at  the  painted  reflection.  And  sud- 
denly she  began  to  sob. 

The  door  opened  again  and  Gracie  came 
in.  "Hey,  you,  what  do  you  think  you're 
tryin'  to  do,  anyway?  Think  you  can  just 
quit  working  any  time  you  want?" 

The  girl  ran  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  "No, 
no,  Grace,  I  .  .  .  had  to  come  to  the — ." 

Gracie  frowned  and  put  her  hands  on  her 
hips.  "You  coulda  thought  of  that  when 
you  were  gettin'  dressed."  She  motioned 
impatiently,  "Hurry  up,  Mr.  Donavan 
wants  to  see  you  right  away." 

The  girl  raised  an  eyebrow  and  didn't 
move.  "You're  kidding,  aren't  you?"  Gracie 
laughed.  "No,  dope,  but  I  wouldn't  get 
excited  if  I  were  you."  She  swung  her  hips 
and  headed  for  the  door.  "Mr.  Donavan 
only  asks  to  see  the  cig-girls  when  he  fires 
'em."     She  closed  the  door  behind  her  and 
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Lines  to  Be  Engraved  on  a  Sundial 
By  G.  Maupin 

All  the  quiet  hours  that  pass 
Leave  their  footprints  on  the  grass, 
Today.    Tomorrow  all  is  green, 
As  if  these  prints  had   never  been. 


the  girl  could  hear  her  laughing  as  she  went 
back  to  the  counter. 

She  heard  Mr.  Donavan  talking  on  the 
phone  as  she  knocked. 

"Yeah,  sure,  sure  .  .  .  come  on  in  .  .  . 
yeah,  go  on,  Ed." 

She  opened  the  door  and  went  in  quickly. 
Mr.  Donavan  was  sitting  on  the  desk,  swing- 
ing his  short  legs.  He  held  an  unflicked 
cigarette  in  one  hand  which  he  waved  at 
her  as  she  entered,  and  he  clutched  the 
telephone  receiver  in  the  other. 

"Yeah,  Ed.    Okay,  boy,  I  gotcha." 

He  put  his  hand  over  the  mouthpiece  and 
whispered  to  her  over  the  smouldering 
cigarette,  "Honey,  get  out  my  bottle,  will 
you?  .  .  .  second  drawer  down  .  .  .  left." 

She  hesitated  and  then  walked  over  to 
him  and  bent  down  to  open  the  drawer. 
She  felt  his  fingers  on  her  shoulder,  stroking 
it  as  he  talked,  and  she  cringed  a  Httle,  took 
out  the  bottle  of  Echo  Springs  and  stood  up, 
moving  out  of  his  reach. 

"All  right,  Ed,  .  .  .  Okay,  ol'  man  .  .  . 
g'by."  He  sHd  off  the  desk  and  put  down 
the  receiver.  Turning  to  face  her,  he  took 
a  last  drag  from  the  cigarette  and  put  it 
out  in  the  ash  tray  without  taking  his  eyes 
from  her.  Slowly  he  ran  his  gaze  down  her 
scantily-costumed  figure  and  back  again 
to  her  face.  She  shifted  her  weight  uneasily 
to  the  other  foot  and  met  his  eyes. 

"Here's  your  bottle,  Mr.  Donavan."  She 
held  it  out  to  him.  His  eyes  crinkled  and 
his  little  mouth   curved   in  a   secret   smile. 


He  took  the  bottle  from  her  and  went  over 
to  the  open  lavatory  door.  He  turned  his 
head  and  winked  as  he  went  in. 

She  watched  him  take  two  glasses  from 
the  sink  top  with  one  hand,  and  heard  the 
gurgle  of  pouring  liquid.  He  put  down  the 
bottle  and  turned  on  the  "cold"  faucet, 
letting  the  stream  of  water  run  over  his 
fingers  as  he  waited  for  it  to  grow  colder. 
He  filled  the  glasses  and  turned  off  the 
spigot.  Then  he  picked  up  the  bottle  and 
came  back  into  the  room.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  her,  gesturing  for  her  to  take  one 
of  the  glasses.  She  raised  an  eyebrow  and 
looked  at  him. 

"Go  on,  take  it  .  .  .  this  doesn't  count  as 
workin'  time." 

She  took  the  glass  and  began  to  sip  it.  He 
took  two  short  gulps  and  put  down  his 
drink.  He  smiled  the  secret  smile  at  her 
again  and  crossed  his  arms  across  his  chest. 

"How  do  you  like  working  here,  honey?" 

She  held  the  glass  with  both  hands.  "Fine 
...  I  like  it  fine,  Mr.  Donavan." 

"Enough  pay?" 

1  eat,  sir. 

"Where 'd  you  get  that  'sir'  business,  re- 
form school?" 

She  winced. 

"Sorry,  honey,  I  didn't  mean  it."  He 
took  another  gulp  of  his  drink.  "Look,"  he 
said,  coming  toward  her,  "I've  seen  you 
running  around  out  there,  letting  those 
punks  paw  you  while  you  try  to  make  'em 
(Coiitinncil  un   page  22) 
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(Confhiucd  from   page  21) 

shell  out  a  quarter  for  a  pack."  He  put  his 
arm  around  her  shoulder  and  she  felt  his 
perspiring  hand  close  around  her  arm,  above 
the  low-necked  blouse.  "What  you  need  is 
class  .  .  .  like  a  nice  fur  coat,  a  new  hair  job. 
Like  I  could  give  a  good  little  girl  like 
you  ..." 

For  a  minute  she  didn't  move.  Then  a 
shiver  which  began  under  his  touch  ran 
down  her  body,  and  she  moved  out  of  his 
reach.  Silently  she  walked  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.  Tommy  Ray's  loudest  jazz  ripped 
into  her  eardrums.  Her  hazed  eyes  found 
Gracie  behind  the  counter,  grinning  at  her. 
Gracie  smiled  triumphantly  at  her  through 
the  smoke.  Frantically  her  eyes  sought  the 
table  where  the  boy  had  been.  A  half-filled 
glass  sat  alone  on  the  table  and  the  empty 
chair  was  pushed  away  from  it. 

Slowly  she  closed  the  door  and  turned 
back  to  Mr.  Donavan. 

"Give  me  a  refill,  will  you?" 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
THEATER  DISTRICT 

621    Main  Street  Phone   6-2  521 
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PATTERSON 
Drug   Co.,   Inc. 

LYNCHBURG 

For    the    Finest    in    Cosmetics    and 
Good   Grooming   Essentials 


A  soul  Is  not  a  Platonic  dialogue,  or  a  Shakespearian  play; 

it  is  poetry,  the  source  of  substance. 
A  soul  is  not  royal  blue,  wine  scarlet,  or  pearl  gray; 

it  is  color,  the  meaning  beyond  meaning. 
A  soul  is  not  a  Franck  symphony,  or  a  hiandel  oratorio; 

it  is  music,  the  moving  mover. 

In  the  beginning  were  the  Word  and  the  Wordless, 
and  both  were  with  God, 
and  both  were  God. 

— Rebecca  Tomlinson 


Compliinenfs    of 

L.  W.  OSBORN 
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A  DATE  WITH  ZIRA 

(Continued   from    page    11) 

He  left  a  message  with  Henri  the  little 
waiter  to  tell  Zira  he  was  looking  for  her. 
Henri  said  that  she  had  been  there,  but 
had  just  left,  and  Norman  thought  he  was 
smiling  as  he  said  it.  The  thought  crossed 
Norman's  mind  that  she  might  be  running 
around  with  someone  else,  but  he  quickly 
dismissed  it.  Zira  was  too  quiet  and  sweet, 
the  faithful  type;  still  he'd  better  make  this 
more  definite.  "Tell  her  I'll  drop  by  her 
hotel  tomorrow  night  to  see  her,"  he  told 
Henri.  "We  might  go  dancing  or  some- 
thing." Zira  lived  in  the  Hotel  Danmark 
with  two  unattractive  Swedish  girls,  the 
fat  kind.  Henri  smiled,  and  his  right  hand 
shot  out.  Norman  put  a  hfty-franc  bill 
into  it. 

It  was  colder  that  night,  he  thought  as 
he  walked  out.  A  sharp  wind  blew  down 
the  Rue  Raspial,  and  he  turned  up  his  coat 
collar.  He  went  to  a  Russian  film.  It 
wasn't  a  very  good  one,  and  he  went  to 
sleep  in  the  middle  of  it.  Later  he  went 
directly  home. 

The  next  morning  when  he  woke  up, 
the  square  grey  ceiling  of  his  room  seemed 
to  be  slowly  moving  around  gently,  not 
enough  to  make  one  dizzy,  only  uneasy. 
Some  one  had  pulled  aside  the  shabb)'  green 
velveteen  curtains  that  covered  the  wall- 
high  studio  window,  and  the  light  hurt  his 
eyes.  Madame  Bernard  was  noisily  shuf- 
fling around  the  room,  a  dirty  mop  pushed 
ahead  of  her,  that  left  the  floor  as  dusty 
as  ever  when  it  had  passed  by.  He  could 
smell  the  dust,  and  he  sneezed. 

"Monsieur  is  sleeping  late,  yes?"  the  land- 
lady asked.  Her  voice  was  meant  to  be 
cordial,  but  her  suspicious  eyes  suggested 
that  if  Monsieur  would  come  home  at  a 
decent  hour  at  night,  he  would  not  sleep 
all  day  as  the  lazy  Americans  do.  Norman 
disliked  her  heartily;  he  still  had  a  headache, 
and  she  irritated  him.  He  flopped  over,  and 
his  pillow  felt  hot  and  damp.  He  could 
hear   the   sound    of   rain   on    the    tin    roofs 


around  him.  He  tensed  his  whole  body 
listening;  perhaps  it  would  stop  by  night. 

"What  hour,  Madame?" 

"Three  o'clock.  The  dinner  has  been 
finished  for  hours." 

Dinner,  what  a  horrible  idea,  Norman 
thought,  as  she  shuffled  out,  not  forgetting 
to  slam  the  door.  His  eyes  wandered  to  the 
alcohol  stove.  That's  all  I  need,  he  thought, 
a  good  hot  cup  of  tea.  Excellent  for  a  cold. 
He  got  out  of  bed  slowly,  as  his  head  felt 
heavy. 

Having  opened  the  fuel  valve,  he  held  a 
match  to  the  stove,  wincing  back  a  little,  as 
it  always  started  up  with  a  roar  of  flame. 
Nothing  happened.  The  match  burnt  out 
and  he  lit  another.  Then  a  horrible  sus- 
picion struck  him.  He  shook  the  alcohol 
tank,  then  hurriedly  unscrewed  the  cap  on 
it,  his  hands  shaking  with  the  cold.  The 
tank  was  empty. 

For  a  while  he  just  sat  there  and  then 
he  got  up  and  started  slowly  to  dress.  He 
pulled  on  a  wool  shirt  and  corduroy  pants, 
shivering,  and  then  a  swea..er,  and  then 
another.  The  thought  of  the  cold  water  in 
the  little  sink  made  him  decide  to  wash 
his  face  and  shave  later,  after  he  had  had 
his  tea.  He  grabbed  up  his  old  raincoat 
and  started  downstairs,  the  thoughts  of  the 
tea  sustaining  him  down  four  flights.  One 
thing  about  these  studio  rooms,  they  were 
really  in  the  garret.  He  could  feel  Madame's 
eyes  spying  on  him  as  he  passed  the  con- 
cierge's room  by  the  front  door.  He  was 
thinking  about  that  tea.  He  would  make  it 
very  strong,  use  a  whole  package.  He  would 
let  it  simmer  ten  minutes.  And  then  he 
would  pour  it  out  in  the  little  tin  cup  he 
and  Carl  kept  up  in  the  room.  He  would 
warm  his  hands  on  the  cup  as  he  drank  it. 
He  passed  the  little  raincoat  shop  in  the  Rue 
Notre-Dame.  The  mannequins  in  bright 
hooded  raincoats  seemed  to  be  smiling  at  the 
rain.  He  turned  the  corner  at  the  pastry- 
shop.  I'll  get  some  apple  tarts  on  the  way 
home  and  eat  them  with  the  tea.  After  it, 
I  suppose,  or  perhaps  just  as  I'm  pouring 
out  my  second  cup.  The  rain  felt  cool  on 
his  face  and   he  felt  better.     A  little  grey 
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dog,  very  bedraggled  was  sitting  in  the  door- 
way of  the  Hotel  Danniark,  as  he  passed 
it.  She  wagged  her  tail  sadly;  Norman  sup- 
posed she  was  a  poodle,  or  half-poodle 
anyway.  He  didn't  stop  at  the  hotel.  Across 
the  street,  an  old  beggar  sat  in  the  protec- 
tion of  a  shop  awning,  asking  for  an  alms, 
and  shaking  the  coins  in  her  ragged  hat. 
Norman  hardly  saw  her.  He  would  heat 
enough  water  for  a  nice  hot  bath.  Then, 
well,  then  he  would  have  another  cup  of 
tea.  He  reached  the  little  hardware  shop 
where  he  always  bought  bottled  raw  alcohol. 
He  turned  the  knob.  But  the  door  was 
locked.  It  was  Tuesday  and  on  Tuesday  in 
Paris,  the  hardware  shops  are  always  closed. 

Norman  didn't  remember  later  how  he 
ever  got  home.  He  stopped  by  the  pastry- 
shop,  however,  and  bought  the  apple  tarts. 
He  vaguely  remembered,  that  when  the 
woman  had  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  he 
had  answered  a  cup  of  tea.  And  in  English 
too.  Back  up  in  his  room,  he  sat  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  big  studio  window, 
and  looked  hopelessly  at  the  saucepan  of 
cold  water  on  the  cold  stove.  A  draft  came 
through  a  loose  pane  in  the  window  and 
ruffled  the  water  on  the  surface.  He  could 
get  a  hot  drink  at  the  Select.  But  he  decided 
to  save  his  energy;  it  was  too  far  down 
there.  The  great  patch  of  sky  in  the  win- 
dow slowly  blackened  and  the  sound  of  the 
rain  on  the  roofs  grew  louder  and  more 
insistent.  He  tumbled  into  bed  and  pulled 
the  covers  over  his  head.  He  dreamed  he 
was  lying  on  a  warm  beach  in  a  bathing 
suit,  and  Carl  was  coming  up  from  a  swim. 
"How  do  you  like  it  here?"  he  asked  Carl. 
"Pretty  good,"  said  Carl,  grinning,  "if  it 
weren't  so  blamed  hot."  All  of  a  sudden 
Paul  came  up.  "What  are  you  doing  here?" 
Paul  demanded.  "You  don't  belong  here 
at  all."  And  then  he  woke  up.  The  room 
was  completely  dark. 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  it  was  eight- 
thirty.  Poor  Zira  would  be  waiting.  He'd 
better  phone  and  tell  her  he  couldn't  make 
it  that  night.   Then  he  remembered  that  the 


Danmark  didn't  have  a  telephone.  But  he 
didn't  want  her  to  think  he  had  stood  her 
up.  Women  were  funny;  maybe  she'd  never 
speak  to  him  again.  He'd  just  go  and  tel! 
her  he  was  sorry  but  he  thought  he'd 
better  make  it  another  night,  and  come 
right  home.  Only  it  wouldn't  be  another 
night,  because  Carl  was  coming  home 
tomorrow.  Still,  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
someone  else  in  the  room,  even  if  Carl  was 
mad  with  him. 

As  he  passed  the  concierge's  room,  he 
saw  an  old  blue  beret  hanging  on  a  peg. 
He  didn't  have  anything  to  put  on  his  head, 
so  he  took  it.  It  seemed  that  simple.  The 
rain  beat  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  sharp  wind 
rushed  down  the  street.  The  hooded  rain- 
coats in  the  little  shop  looked  like  white 
ghosts  standing  in  the  window.  As  he 
watched  them,  they  swayed  back  and  forth, 
and  one  of  them  seemed  to  be  holding  out 
its  hand  to  him.  He  blinked,  and  shook 
his  head,  and  they  stood  still  again.  But 
as  he  hurriedly  passed,  he  caught  them  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  swaying  a  little, 
now  that  his  back  was  turned.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  street  seemed  to  be  moving, 
humping  itself  along  like  a  big  snake.  He 
held  on  to  the  wall  of  one  of  the  buildings. 
It  was  the  pastry  shop,  the  cakes  covered 
for  the  night  by  a  large  white  sheet.  He'd 
have  to  go  in  and  get  some  apple  tarts  on 
his  way  home.  He'd  eat  them  with  his  sec- 
ond cup  of  tea. 

He  paused  in  front  of  the  hotel  Danmark. 
It  wasn't  so  much  that  he  was  tired.  He 
was  sleepy.  He  felt  his  knees  buckle,  and 
the  pavement  felt  soft  under  his  head.  Now 
he  was  comfortable;  he'd  wait  for  Zira. 
Across  the  street,  he  heard  the  beggar- 
woman  rattling  the  coins  in  her  hat.  Clink. 
Clink.  He  heard  a  whimper,  and  felt  soft 
curly  fur  in  his  face.  It  was  the  little  almost- 
poodle.  He  reached  up  to  pet  her,  but  she 
ran  away.  Then  Carl  came  by,  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  "What  are  you  doing 
here,  asked  Carl.  "I've  got  a  date  with  Zira." 
(Continued  01?   [yage  26) 
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"Why,  so  have  I,"  said  Carl  amicably.  "I 
thought  you  were  in  Cannes,"  said  Norman. 
"I  am,"  said  Carl  and  disappeared.  Just 
then  Zira  came  out,  escorted  by  a  pair  of 
long  legs  in  black  pin-striped  trousers.  She 
was  chatting  in  French.  "Look  at  that  poor 
fellow  in  the  beret,"  said  the  trousers. 
"Probably  just  a  little  too  much  to  drink," 
said  Zira,  laughing  gaily,  and  then  they  went 
off.  Clink,  clink,  went  the  beggar-woman's 
coins,  and  Norman  drifted  peacefully  to 
sleep. 
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The  Brambler 

WILLOUGHBY  SAYS  . 

Hurrah  for  New  Talent!  And  especially 
hurrah  for  all  those  who  entered  the  Bram- 
bler's  annual  contest  and  brought  their 
lights  out  from  under  the  bushel  baskets  or 
wherever  they've  been  hiding  them.  We're 
proud  as  punch  of  the  new  blood  in  this 
issue  and  as  the  old  staff  says,  "We  wish  it 
had  happened  before!" 

We  announce  with  great  pleasure  that 
the  prize  winners  of  the  contest  are:  Rob- 
in Francis  with  her  fiction  story,  "The 
Big  Sin";  as  co-winners  of  the  poetry  con- 
test, Joan  Chamberlain's  "Christmas  Quest" 
and  Robin  Francis's  "Zoo";  and  Virginia 
Hudson,  with  her  photography/cover  en- 
tries in  the  art  field.  The  competition  was 
something  terrific  because  all  of  the  entries 
were  tops.  Many  hours  of  careful  delibera- 
tion and  debate  were  spent  by  Miss  Ramage, 
Mrs.  Eaton,  Mr.  Reid,  and  the  staffs  before 
the  final  decision  was  made — but  we  know 
you'll  be  pleased  with  the  results. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  drawings  submitted 
by  non-staff  artists,  we  were  forced  to  call 
upon  our  regular  art  staff  for  story  illustra- 
tions, but  aside  from  these  and  this  column 
the  issue  is  entirely  by  non-Bramblerites. 
This  non-staff  issue  was  frankly  an  experi- 
ment. All  previous  contests  had  been  open 
to  staff  members,  too.  But  the  fine  response 
to  this  new  idea  was  so  gratifying  that  we're 
sure  we've  started  a  precedent. 

With  this  issue  the  senior  staff  members 
bow  out  for  the  year,  but  they  know  from 
reading  your  contributions  that  their  places 
will  soon  be  filled  by  worthy  successors. 
Congratulations  and  many  thanks  to  every 
one  of  you  who  entered  from  all  the  staffs 
and 


WlLLOUGHBY. 
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WINNER  — FICTION  CONTEST 

Tne    Bi^   Sin 

By  Robin  Francis 


Rosemary's  father  crossed  the  hving  room 
and  shut  the  French  doors  firmly.  "Now, 
remember,"  he  said,  "You  are  not  to  go  out 
on  the  terrace  until  your  mother  comes 
home.  I  won't  have  you  playing  near  that 
low  railing." 

Fie  looked  through  the  doors  to  the  ter- 
race which  was  just  a  strip  of  concrete, 
edged  by  orange  trees  and  thin  vines,  hang- 
ing thirty  stories  above  the  East  River.  The 
trees  lasted  only  one  season  and  new  ones 
had  to  be  bought  each  Spring,  despite  the 
digging  and  fertilizing  and  the  dozens  of 
jars  of  Vita-Grow  that  were  poured  into 
their  tubs.  The  garden  was  beautifully 
staged  but  quite  inanimate. 


"Rosemary,"  her  father  said,  "You  can 
stop  sitting  there  sulking  and  get  up  and  do 
something  worthwhile.  Read  a  good  book 
if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do." 

Rosemary  sat  on  the  sofa  apparently  ab- 
sorbed in  her  Donald  Duck.  As  her  father 
walked  over  and  stood  in  front  of  her,  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  an  answer,  she  bent  her 
head  lower  so  that  her  blonde  curls  flung  a 
screen  across  her  face. 

"Now  I'm  leaving  and  I  want  you  to 
promise  that  you  won't  go  out  there." 

"No,"  said  Rosemary  without  raising  her 
head. 

"If  you  would  look  at  me  when  you  speak 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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(Continued  from  page  3 J 

I  wouldn't  have  to  keep  on  at  you  this 
way. 

Rosemary  threw  back  her  head.  "Don't 
say  'don't'  so  much." 

He  sat  down  patiently.  "Maybe  we'd 
better  talk  this  over  right  now.  Someday 
you're  going  to  have  to  realize  that  you 
must  do  what  your  parents  tell  j'ou.  Doesn't 
it  seem  reasonable  that  we  would  know  bet- 
ter than  you? 

"Maybe,"  said  Rosemary,  "But  don't  tell 
me  all  the  time.  I'm  old  enough  to  know 
what  to  do." 

"You're  not,"  he  said,  "You're  not  capa- 
ble of  making  any  decisions.  If  I  offered 
you  a  guarantee  that  if  you  always  did  as  I 
said  you'd  be  happy,  you'd  take  it  wouldn't 


you 


>" 


"Sure,"  she  said,  "And  I'd  get  to 
Heaven?" 

"Of  course,  but  that's  not  important." 
He  saw  the  shocked  expression  on  Rose- 
mary's face  and  added,  "Right  now  you 
have  to  worry  about  keeping  away  from 
Sin.  You  remember  what  I  told  you  about 
Sin?" 

Rosemary  certainly  did  remember.  She 
had  nightmares  for  a  week  after  the  talk 
they  had  together.  Her  father  had  taken 
her  into  the  dining  room  and  talked  to  her 
for  a  full  hour  about  Sin.  He  said  that  it 
was  the  same  thing  as  the  devil  who  was  on 
the  look-out  for  little  girls  all  the  time.  Sin 
was  ugly,  nasty,  and  despicable  like  old  Mr. 
Grapple  who  was  armless  and  legless  and 
begged  for  pennies  in  the  street. 

Then  her  father  left,  convinced  that  he 
had  hit  the  mark.  He  shut  the  door  with  a 
competent  click  and  Rosemary  was  alone  in 
the  house.  She  sat  quietly  for  a  moment, 
gazing  at  the  orange  trees  immobile  in  the 
afternoon  sun.  She  walked  to  the  bookcase 
and  ran  her  finger  along  the  backs  of  the 
books,  looking  for  a  pretty  one.  She  picked 
up  a  light  blue  folio  with  silver  stars  on  the 
cover.  It  was  a  book  of  prayers  and  she 
dropped  it  on  the  floor  and  took  out  a 
bright  orange  book,  Strange  Haitian  Kites. 


The  leaves  fell  open  at  an  illustration  of  two 
cannibals  dismembering  a  woman.  Rose- 
mary stared  at  it  fascinated.  This  must  be 
Sin  she  thought.  How  pleased  her  father 
would  be  when  he  came  home  to  discover 
that  she  had  found  out  all  about  it.  He 
would  be  so  proud  of  her. 

Rosemary  read  avidly,  soon  coming  to 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  author's  life 
on  Haiti.  The  author  had  witnessed  a 
strange  ceremony  in  which  an  old  native  sat 
in  the  center  of  a  white  circle  and  said  cer- 
tain words.  The  words  were  reproduced  in 
the  book,  but  not  exactly,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  translate  them  into  English.  As  the 
words  were  said,  the  room  was  plunged  into 
darkness.  When  the  candles  were  lighted,  it 
was  found  that  the  man  had  turned  into  a 
young  boy. 

Rosemary  thought  for  a  while.  This 
sounded  sinful  enough  to  please  even  her 
father.  She  would  do  just  what  the  old  man 
had  done  and  come  through  the  dreadful 
experience  unharmed.  Then  her  father 
would  certainly  say  that  she  was  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  herself.  She  drew  a  wobbly 
chalk  circle  on  the  rug  and  stood  in  the  cen- 
ter and  repeated  the  words.  She  could  not 
say  them  exactly  because  of  the  large  lemon 
drop  in  her  mouth,  but  they  sounded  im- 
pressive. 

Nothing  happened;  even  the  telephone 
did  not  ring.  The  room  retained  its  usual 
calm,  unless  the  black  bird  that  tried  to  fly 
through  the  French  doors  could  be  counted. 
It  lay  stunned  on  the  terrace  floor,  but  be- 
fore Rosemary  could  run  to  see,  it  had  flown 
away. 

Rosemary  was  terribly  disappointed.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  expect  but  having 
complete  faith  in  the  book  and  in  Sin,  she 
had  expected  something.  She  gave  up  all 
hope  in  a  few  minutes  and  returned  to  the 
book,  hoping  to  find  some  mention  of  the 
spell  later  on.  A  little  while  later  she  had 
completely  forgotten  her  disappointment 
and  was  engrossed  in  a  description  of  the 
habits  of  cannibals.  She  did  not  even  hear 
the  doorbell  the  first  time  it  rang.  At  the 
second  ring  she  jumped  up  to  let  her  mother 
in,  home  from  the  hair-dresser's.  She 
opened  the  door  and  looked  out,  remember- 
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ing  to  keep  the  chain  on.  A  squat  hairy 
man  in  a  black  suit  stood  outside,  abstract- 
edly picking  at  his  ear. 

"Hello,"  said  Rosemary. 

"Hello.  You  took  your  time.  Come  on," 
he  said,  as  Rosemary  continued  to  bar  the 
door,  "I'm  working  on  a  schedule.  Let  me 
in 

"No,  I'm  not  allowed  to  let  anyone  in 
that  I  don't  know.  You'll  have  to  come 
back  when  Mummy  comes  home." 

"Look,"  said  the  man,  "I  know  you,  kid." 

"No  you  don't,"  said  Rosemary,  relieved, 
and  began  to  shut  the  door. 

The  man  started  out  of  his  boredom. 
"You  got  to  let  me  in.  I'll  prove  I  know 
you.    Just  ask  me  anything." 

Rosemary  thought;  she  had  to  get  rid  of 
this  rude  man.  "What  was  I  doing  when 
you  rang  the  bell!"  she  said  triumphantly. 

"Reading  a  little  book.  Now  will  you  let 
me  in?  The  name's  Swart.  I've  a  lot  of 
other  calls  to  make  and  I  got  to  keep  mov- 
mg. 

Rosemary  marvelled,  such  a  wonderful 
man  must  certainly  be  safe.  She  unhooked 
the  chain  and  he  walked  across  the  living 
room  like  a  fat  black  spider  on  little  wobbly 
legs,  neatly  throwing  his  coat  on  a  hassock 
as  he  passed.  He  stopped  when  he  saw  the 
prayer  book  and  walked  carefully  around  it. 

Mr.  Swart  sat  down  in  a  dark  corner  and 
fished  a  few  wrinkled  papers  out  of  his 
shiny  vest.  He  laid  them  on  his  lap  and 
rubbed  his  hands  briskly  together.  Rose- 
mary stood  as  far  away  as  she  possibly  could, 
not  liking  the  effect  that  Mr.  Swart  was 
producing  on  the  room.  He  seemed  to  suck 
up  all  the  light  and  transform  it  to  a  solid 
blob  of  darkness  where  he  sat.  She  came  a 
little  closer  and  saw  that  he  had  a  slight  tic 
which  made  his  greasy  cheek  pulse  spas- 
modically. 

"O.  K.,  kid,"  he  said  and  looked  at  Rose- 
mary, "Let's  you  and  me  have  a  little  talk." 

Rosemary  moved  further  away.  "Why 
don't  you  wait  until  Mummy  comes  home?" 
The  dark  man  didn't  fit  in  the  room  at  all 
and  she  thought  that  any  minute  her  face 
would  start  jerking  too. 


"It  won't  take  a  second.  Now  look,  what 
would  you  like  your  old  Uncle  Swart  to  do 
for  you?"  The  fatherly  smile  distorted  his 
face  hideously.    "Any  little  thing  at  all." 

Rosemary  could  think  of  nothing  that 
this  greasy  man  who  smelled  of  boiled  cab- 
bage could  do,  except  to  buy  her  something 
and  she  was  too  polite  to  say  that. 

"What  I  mean,"  he  said,  carefully  looking 
at  his  nails  under  the  lamp,  "Is  what  would 
you  like  best  in  the  world  if  you  could  have 
just  one  thing?" 

"Oh  I've  played  that  game  before,"  Rose- 
mary said  delightedly,  "And  it  changes  all 
the  time.  First  I  wanted  a  mountain  of  ice 
cream,  then  a  spotted  pony,  but  now  I  want 
a  whole  roomful  of  dolls." 

Mr.  Swart  produced  a  gold  pencil,  at- 
tached by  a  cord  to  a  mysterious  inner 
pocket  in  his  vest  and  made  a  note  on  his 
papers.  "You  don't  say.  Any  particular 
kind?" 

"All  kinds,"  Rosemary  was  lost  in  a  rap- 
ture of  delight,  "Clowns,  and  pickaninnies, 
and  shepherdesses  and  babies  that  wet  ..." 

"Yeah,"  Mr.  Swart  said,  absently  chew- 
ing on  the  pencil,  "But  how  do  you  figure 
just  how  much  is  a  roomful  of  dolls?  You 
got  to  be  careful  in  this  business,  got  to  give 
the  customer  what  he  wants,"  he  giggled 
conspiratorily,   "They're   very   particular." 

"You  could  say  dolls  the  size  of  this  room 
up  to  here,"  she  held  out  a  hand  about  a  foot 
from  the  floor. 

"Now  there's  a  few  more  questions,"  Mr. 
Swart  took  out  a  yellow  handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose  noisily.  "You  pretty  happy 
except  for  the  dolls?  You  like  your  rela- 
tives?   Need  any  money?" 

Rosemary  hesitated.  The  man  was  aw- 
fully curious  and  nasty,  but  if  he  was  going 
to  give  her  all  the  dolls  she  had  better  be 
nice  to  him.  Especially  if  her  father  came 
home  and  they  turned  out  to  be  old  friends. 
"I  get  an  allowance,"  she  said. 

"Guess  so.  This  is  no  bad  lay-out  here. 
Well,  I  got  to  ask  you  again,  do  you  want 
anything  else?" 

Rosemary  shook  her  head. 

(Continued  oti  page  6 J 
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"I'll  be  away  for  a  long  time  so  you'd 
better  get  everything  off  your  chest  now." 

"All  I  want  is  the  dolls,"  said  Rosemary. 

"Well  that's  it  then,"  he  said,  "Come  on 
and  sign  these  things  so  I  can  get  going.  I 
don't  want  to  be  late."  Mr.  Swart  pulled 
Rosemary  over  to  the  desk  and  handed  her 
the  pencil.  "Sign  each  sheet  where  I  put 
the  X." 

Rosemary  bent  down  and  wrote  her  name 
carefully  in  clumsy  block  letters.  The  fact 
that  the  pencil  was  attached  to  Mr.  Swart 
made  it  difficult  for  her  to  write  unless  she 
pulled  him  down  to  the  level  of  the  desk. 
His  dense  shadow  engulfed  her  and  she 
could  barely  see  to  write. 

"Here,"  she  said,  gladly  giving  back  the 
pencil,  "Why  is  it  tied  to  you?" 

"Don't  trust  a  soul,"  he  said  morosely. 
"Now,  kid,  I  got  to  be  moving.  Give  my 
regards  to  your  family."  He  waddled  back 
to  the  door,  slipping  neatly  into  his  coat  as 
he  passed  the  hassock. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  wait  'til  they  come 
home?" 

"Can't,  I've  got  a  schedule.  Tell  your 
father  to  give  up  with  those  orange  trees," 
he  said,  looking  out  at  the  darkening  ter- 


race. "Nothing  will  grow  this  high  up  in 
the  air."  Mr.  Swart  walked  out  of  the 
apartment  and  pressed  the  elevator  button. 
For  a  second  the  tic  relaxed  and  the  lines  in 
his  face  fell  into  place.  He  looked  bigger 
and  darker.    "So  long,"  he  said. 

"Oh  wait,"  she  cried  as  he  was  about  to 
step  into  the  elevator,  "The  dolls,  you 
promised  me  the  dolls!" 

"You'll  get  them  soon,"  he  said,  "One 
thing  you  got  to  say  is  we  keep  our  prom- 
ises.   Always." 

"Oh,  so  do  I,"  said  Rosemary,  "Daddy 
taught  me  to  when  I  was  little.  I  always 
keep  my  promises  too." 

"Uh  huh,"  Mr.  Swart  said,  adjusting  a 
fold  in  his  overcoat,  "Remember  that." 

Rosemary  listened  to  the  low  departing 
whine  of  the  elevator,  then  she  walked  into 
the  apartment.  She  carefully  closed  the 
door  behind  her  and  stood  amazed  in  the 
room  full  of  dolls,  stacked  grinning  in  gro- 
tesque tiers  high  above  her  head.  One 
breath  would  send  them  crazily  spinning, 
crashing  down. 
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CO-WINNERS 

By  Joan  Chamberlain 

You  went  home  for  Christmas. 

hlome  to  silvery  beaches  shining  under  the  winter  moon, 

And  the  sound  of  the  sea 

Rising:  the  retreating, 

Washing  away  your  castles  made  of  sand. 

You  went  back  for  a  tall  white  pine 

That  was  your  life,  love  and  philosophy, 

And  for  the  freedom  that  comes  with  the  hunt. 

You  went  home  to  curl  your  toes  in  sand 

To  know  that  God  is  somewhere  there  beneath. 

I  went  home  for  Christmas  too. 

hlome  to  shivering  streets,  a  neon  milky  way, 

And  the  barking  of  a  taxi's  horn 

That  cut  the  night  in  two. 

Sweeping  my  dreams  into  the  nearest  gutter. 

I  went  back  for  stately  skyscrapers 

That  like  cathedral  pillars  make  aisles  of  the  avenues. 

So  when  I  walk  my  soul  is  lifted  up. 

I  went  home  to  feel  the  city  throb 

And  to  have  it  steel  my  will. 

We  both  went  home  for  Christmas. 

hlome  to  quest;  alike  in  purpose, 

But  you  search  for  earth's  roots 

While  I  stumble  in  the  branches  of  our  civilization. 

Yet  we'll  both  find  peace 

For  though  you  wander  empty  tracts  of  sand 

I'll  be  at  your  side. 

And  when  I  walk  the  lonely  city  streets 

You  will  pace  them  with   me. 

For  we  have  stood  upon  a  cliff  and  watched  the  stars; 

We  have  danced  and  shared  a  hundred  memories; 

We  have  driven  in  silence 

And  despite  all  good  intent — 

We  have  loved. 
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POETRY  CONTEST 


oo 

By  Robin  Francis 


Well  here  we  are  at  the 

Zoo! 

"Who," 

said   Isabel, 

"Is  that  funny  man?" 

"A  gorilla," 

Mother  said 

absently, 

unfortunately, 

audibly. 

Forced  retreat  from  the 

MONKEY  HOUSE. 

Mother 

took  her  hat 

in  hand 

planned 

to  see 

BIRDS. 

Isabel,  well  .  .  . 

with  a  wrench 

ran  to  the  stench 

of  some 

ANIMAL  HOUSE, 

(Lions,  feeding  time.) 


Roar. 

More  roars. 

Would  Isabel  like 

to  get  a  balloon? 

Isabel 

wants  LIONS! 

If 

you 

feel 

that 

way 

the  only  thing  to  do  is 

leave! 

Isabel  subsides, 

rides 

(for  a  dime) 

some  kind  of  baby  camel 

or  dromedary; 

contrary 

to 

mother's  wishes  too 

probably. 

They  all 

do. 
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The  Perfect  Day 


By  Vida  Radin 


The  alarm  clock  jangled  noisily  on  the 
bed  stand,  and  Julie  automatically  pushed 
the  stopper  to  shut  it.  She  lay  still,  looking 
up  at  the  pale  ceiling,  and  watching  a  long 
finger  of  sunlight  reach  across  to  a  point 
directly  above  her  head.  It  was  a  soft,  gold- 
en finger,  with  little  sparks  in  it,  like  dia- 
monds. They  hurt  her  eyes,  but  it  was  a 
friendly,  kind  hurt.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
tried  to  close  her  mind  also,  but  it  was  rac- 
ing too  quickly.  Oh,  for  a  moment,  for 
another  moment,  she  thought.  This  was 
today,  and  today  must  be  the  perfect 
twenty-four  hours.  She  must  be  ready  and 
not  waste  a  single  minute  of  it.  She  thought 
back  to  another  day  that  had  been  all  hers. 


Yes,   it   had   really   been  hers,   and   no  one 
else's. 

It  was  last  autumn,  incredibly  only  six 
months  ago.  She  had  awakened  abruptly 
and  kicked  oif  the  white  sheet  and  pale  blue 
blanket.  She  tossed  her  legs  into  the  air,  and 
stopped  to  notice  that  they  were  nice  legs, 
very  nice  legs,  really.  Then  she  put  her  feet 
down  on  the  soft  throw-rug  in  front  of  the 
bed,  and  curled  her  toes  around  the  long 
furry  threads.  It  was  a  pink  rug,  and  she 
was  wearing  a  pink  nightgown — how  ap- 
propriate! she  thought.  Oh,  everything  was 
pink.  She  was  in  the  pink  of  youth,  in  the 
pink  of  health  and  in  the  pink  of  happiness. 
Most  of  all,  she  was  in  the  pink  of  love,  and 
with  that  tought  she  grabbed  the  white  pil- 
low and  hugged  it  close.  The  pillow  smelied 
sweet.  She  had  sprayed  cologne  over  it  the 
night  before.  Silly,  silly,  that's  what  I  am, 
she  whispered  to  herself.  I  must  look  out 
the  window,  through  pink-colored  glasses, 
oh,  no,  it's  rose-colored  glasses,  isn't  it?  She 
ran  a  pretty  hand  through  her  hair.  "Stop 
it,  Julie,  stop  it,  it's  so,  so  stupid,  and  .  .  . 
oh,  so  wonderful."  She  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  a  gust  of  wind  blew  in  and  played 
in  her  hair,  then  shivered  down  to  her 
ankles,  and  swirled  her  nightgown  about 
her.  She  tossed  a  bathrobe  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  peered  outside.  It  was  a  gray  day, 
with  dark  grey  clouds  way  up  and  little 
light  gray  puffs  floating  around  below  the 
big  ones.  The  street  was  already  full  of 
people,  all  hurrying  somewhere.  The  cars 
rushed  by.  A  bus  rolled  to  a  stop  and  an 
old  lady  dropped  her  package  as  she  got  on. 
There  was  Mrs.  Albertson  with  her  baby, 
and  wasn't  that  Mr.  Byrseni  walking  that 
little  dog  of  his?  He  was  so  old,  and  he  loved 
that  dog.  His  son  was  killed  in  the  war,  and 
he  wanted  to  take  care  of  his  son's  dog. 

"I  can't  think  of  this  now,  no,  not  now," 
she  thought.  "I  can't  break  this  spell." 
Then  she  turned  quickly  and  ran  toward 
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the  bathroom.  First  though,  she  stopped  by 
her  desk  and  picked  up  the  letter.  It  was  a 
plain  letter,  in  a  plain  white  envelope,  but  it 
was  the  most  wonderful  letter  in  the  world. 
It  was  Jim's  letter. 

"Jim,  Jim  ..."  and  she  held  the  letter  up 
with  both  hands  and  danced  around  the 
room  keeping  it  in  front  of  her.  She  turned 
on  the  radio,  and  the  lovely  melody  almost 
choked  her  with  little  pricks  of  joy.  Dance 
.  .  .  dance  .  .  .  oh,  she  would  dance  with  him 
tonight.  She  would  have  him  for  a  whole 
evening,  all  to  herself. 

She  dressed  quickly,  drank  a  glass  of 
orange  juice  for  breakfast,  and  went  out. 
"So  much  to  do,  so  much  to  do,"  she  sang 
inwardly.  But  wasn't  half  the  fun  of  a  big 
evening  getting  ready  for  it?  Julie  walked 
briskly,  enjoying  her  own  reflection  in  the 
store  windows  as  she  passed  by,  conscious  of 
the  admiring  eyes  of  others.  She  did  look 
lovely.  Her  blue  tweed  suit  was  perfect. 
Her  hair  was  shining,  and  fell  easily  around 
her  neck  in  soft,  light  brown  curls.  Her 
eyes  were  big  and  glowing. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Gordon." 

"Hello,  Julie,  where's  my  pretty  girl  go- 
ing in  such  a  hurry?" 

"Oh,  just  shopping  a  bit.  I'm,  I'm  going 
to  buy  a  dress.  Oh,  a  beautiful  dress,  Mrs. 
Gordon,"  she  added. 

"Why  I'm  sure,  Julie,  I  saw  some  lovely 
evening  dresses  in  Belle's  window  yesterday. 
They  were  ..." 

"Oh,  no!  I  mean,  well,  I'm  going  to 
Fifth  Avenue.    It's  a  special  dress  I  need." 

"Goodness,  child,  what's  the  big  occa- 
sion? My  Julie  isn't  fixing  to  run  off  with 
some  young  man,  is  she?" 

Julie  laughed.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  the  local 
gossip. 

"Oh,  never,  Mrs.  Gordon!  It's  just  a,  just 
a  date,  really." 

"'Well,  you  watch  those  boys,  Julie,  you 
take  my  advice." 

I've  got  to  leave,  Julie  thought.  I've  got 
to. 

"I  know  what  it  is  to  be  young  and  wish 
on  stars  and  day  dream." 

"It's  just  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Gordon.   I'll 


stop  by  and  tell  you  all  about  it,  really  I 
will." 

And  with  that  she  was  off,  quickening  her 
pace  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Click,  click, 
click  .  .  .  the  tap  of  her  heels  on  the  sidewalk 
was  young  and  exciting.  She  passed  the 
Blue  Moon  Grill  and  saw  Mr.  Simkins  seated 
at  the  usual  table  on  his  usual  chair.  She 
glanced  at  her  watch.  It  was  the  usual  hour 
also.  Funny,  he's  always,  always  there  at 
that  time  all  alone,  she  mused.  No  one 
knows  much  about  Mr.  Simkins,  in  fact, 
nothing  at  all.  Somebody  ought  to  find  out, 
she  thought.  Somebody  should  really  find 
out.  Lonely  people  rarely  make  the  first 
move. 

"Oh,  but  that's  a  problem,  and  I  won't 
think  of  any  problems  today.  Just  happi- 
ness today,  just  happiness." 

Fifth  Avenue  was  crowded.  It  was  the 
Saturday  crowd:  mink-furred  matrons  and 
giggling  teen-agers,  curious  sightseers  and 
school  children  running  ahead  of  their 
mother.  She  stopped  importantly  in  front 
of  a  small,  exclusive  shop,  and  eyed  the  dress 
displayed  with  a  critical  air.  She  pretended 
that  she  was  earnestly  considering  buying  it, 
and  noticed  the  salesperson  give  her  a  dis- 
interested, yet  curious  look,  as  if  to  say,  "I 
reall)^  don't  care  if  you  come  in  or  not,  but 
I  wish  that  you  would." 

A  car  stopped  suddenly  and  she  tensed 
against  the  shriek  of  slamming  brakes,  and 
a  little  dog  crossed  the  street  nonchalantly, 
unconscious  of  his  close  escape  from  death. 

"Isn't  he  adorable,"  she  thought.  "Just 
like  the  dog  I'll  have  someday,  like  the  dog 
Jim  will  give  me  when  we're  married  .  .  . 
when  we're  married."  She  hummed  a  little 
tune  with  the  words,  "when  we're  mar- 
ried." 

"I  must  hurry,"  she  said  to  herself,  and 
she  didn't  stop  again  until  she  had  reached 
her  shop.  It  was  her  special  shop,  because 
the  dress  was  there.  She  had  "found  it"  a 
week  ago,  right  after  Jim's  letter  had  ar- 
rived, after  he  told  her,  "I'll  see  you  Sat- 
urday, Julie.  I'll  be  wearing  my  officer's 
uniform,  so  you'll  be  able  to  recognize  me." 
She  laughed.  Oh,  Jim,  Jim  ...  as  if  you  are 
the  only  army  officer  in  the  world! 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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I  Continued  from   page  11) 

She  bought  the  dress  quickly.  She  had 
tried  it  on  twice  before  already,  and  she 
wanted  to  wait  until  evening  before  seeing 
it  again. 

She  passed  a  soldier  being  led  by  a  dog, 
and  felt  a  little  knot  of  pity  in  her  stomach. 
She  averted  her  eyes  a  moment,  then  looked 
up  at  him.  He  was  young,  barely  past 
twenty,  too  young  to  live  in  darkness.  Oh 
dear  God,  please  help  him,  she  prayed. 

She  wished  she  hadn't  seen  him.  Today 
was  a  happy  day. 

Then  she  hurried  to  a  department  store 
for  a  few  extras  .  .  .  bubble  bath,  dusting 
powder,  perfume,  a  new  pair  of  gloves.  She 
had  her  hair  done,  and  then  took  a  bus 
home. 

Two  more  hours  and  he'll  be  here.  She 
put  a  stack  of  favorite  records  on  the 
phonograph  machine.  Why  is  it  that  music 
brings  such  a  happy  sensation  at  times?  Her 
heart  swelled  with  the  tunes.  A  low  bass  or 
drum  beat  gave  her  an  inexplicable  thrill — 
Oh,  music  .  .  .  music. 

She  dabbed  some  perfume  behind  her  ears 
and  at  her  temples.  She  walked  to  the  mir- 
ror. 

"Oh,  Julie,  you  do  look  nice.  Oh,  thank 
you,  for  letting  me  look  so  nice  tonight." 

The  dress  was  softly  draped  off  the  shoul- 
der, was  cinched  in  at  the  small  waist,  and 
fell  straight  and  even.  The  color  was  green, 
an  exciting  shade  of  green.  Julie  was  radi- 
ant; her  skin  perfect  and  smooth,  her  eyes 
a  soft  glow  of  happiness,  her  mouth  red,  and 
parted  in  a  smile. 

When  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door  her 
heart  pounded,  pounded.  "Not  yet,  just  an- 
other moment  so  I  can  compose  myself,"  she 
breathed,  but  the  heartbeats  grew  stronger 
and  louder.  She  ran  to  the  door  and  with  a 
quick  twist  of  the  handle  opened  it. 

He  walked  in  comfortably.  He  took  off 
his  gloves,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  hung  it 
carefully  on  the  rack.  He  took  off  his  coat 
and  tossed  it  on  a  chair.  His  eyes  never  once 
left  her  face. 

And   then  he  held  her  close   for   a   lone 


moment  and  whispered  an  inaudible,  "Hi." 
Julie  was  relaxed  now.  Her  first  emotions 
were  spent  and  she  was  tired.  No  more  the 
wild  excitement  of  the  first  look  upon  his 
face,  no  more  the  crazy  wonder  "why" 
when  he  didn't  kiss  her  right  away,  no  more 
the  bursting  joy  of  the  first  closeness,  Jim 
was  here.  It  was  the  same  Jim  who  had  left 
her. 

Who  can  describe  that  evening  of  youth. 
It  was  an  evening  for  remembrance,  for 
only  remembrance  can  say,  "he  took  her 
hand  and  caused  a  little  tingle,"  or  "he 
brushed  her  cheek  with  his  lips  as  they 
danced,"  and  have  this  come  alive  and  sing. 

Oh,  yes!  They  walked,  and  danced,  and 
ate.  They  ordered  champagne,  and  he 
bought  her  flowers.  They  looked  at  each 
other,  and  they  amused  each  other.  Every- 
thing was  right.  Everything  was  perfect,  so 
perfect  that  Julie  had  to  cry  Inwardly, 
"Don't  be  so  wonderful,  Jim,  please  don't, 
or  I  won't  know  what  to  do  with  all  my 
extra  happiness.  I  can't  bear  to  be  too 
happy,  never  too  happy  ..." 

Jim  left  that  night.  He  went  overseas. 
He's  been  gone  for  six  months.  Incredibly 
six  months.  Julie  thought,  "I'll  just  pretend 
I  haven't  lived  this  six  months,  and  I'm  just 
waking  up  this  morning  for  the  first  time, 
and  today  will  be  my  perfect  day.  Oh,  but 
I  can't  do  that,  no,  I  really  can't."  She 
couldn't  put  into  words  what  those  six 
months  had  brought  her.  She  had  learned 
to  smile  when  crying  was  so  much  easier. 
She  had  learned  that  you  can  be  lonely  in  a 
roomful  of  people  or  even  among  close 
friends.  Most  of  all,  she  had  learned  that 
her  Interest  in  life,  in  her  job.  In  her  friends, 
must  become  even  greater  to  make  up  for  a 
single  loss.  She  realized  that  Jim  would 
want  a  real  individual  when  he  came  back, 
and  not  an  empty  shell  that  had  spent  itself 
In  revolving  around  only  one  interest — -him. 

Julie  was  thankful  she  had  read  books, 
and  seen  plays,  and  been  alive  In  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

She  got  up  slowly  and  dressed  slowly.  She 
was  calm,  very  calm.  She  walked  to  the 
window  and  took  a  deep  breath.  The  sun 
was  gentle  in  Its  warmth.  The  air  Itself  was 
tender    and    seemed    to    wait    uncertainly. 
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"Spring  is  here,"  thought  JuKe,  "and  today 
is  my  day.  I  wonder  why  I'm  not  so  excited 
and  silly  as  I  was  the  last  time  he  ,  ,  .  the 
last  time  he  came  home.  Maybe  I'm  afraid. 
That's  it,  I'm  afraid.  A  man  can  change 
after  six  months  of  war.  But  he  said  he  was 
almost  fine  .  .  .  that's  it,  he  said  he  was 
almost  fine.  Oh,  I  must  be  strong.  I've 
learned  to  be  strong." 

It  promised  to  be  a  beautiful  day,  yet  she 
didn't  want  to  go  out.  She  wanted  to  be  by 
herself. 

She  fixed  a  big  breakfast,  and  tried  to  eat 
it,  but  couldn't.  She  picked  up  a  magazine 
and  began  to  read,  but  her  mind  wandered 
hopelessly. 

The  telephone  rang.  It  made  a  loud,  shrill 
sound,  like  a  dagger  cutting  through  the 
quiet  of  Sunday  morning,  quiet  even  in 
New  York. 

"Hello,  oh,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Gordon. 
Yes,  yes,  just  fine  .  .  .  I'm  happy  to  hear  it 
,  .  .  Yes,  he's  coming  today  .  .  .  I'm  not  sure, 
but  probably  in  the  early  afternoon  .  .  .  Oh, 
yes,  I  can't  wait  to  see  him  .  .  .  No,  he  hasn't 
written  in  quite  a  while,  but  he  called  me  a 
few  days  ago  ...  It  was  wonderful  talking 
to  him  .  .  .  Oh,  not  much  ...  he  said  he  was 
almo — he  said  he  was  all  right  ...  I  will, 
Mrs.  Gordon  .  .  .  Thank  you  for  calling  .  .  . 
Good-bye." 

"Oh,  dear  God,  don't,  don't  let  me  think. 
I  don't  want  to  think  about  anything." 

She  turned  on  the  radio  and  got  some 
music,  but  it  was  painful,  unbearable.  She 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out,  but 
the  sky  was  too  blue  and  the  day  too  lovely. 
There  were  not  many  people  in  the  street. 

"Today  is  my  perfect  day.  Today  is  my 
perfect  twenty-four  hours.  The  day  was 
made  for  me.  Jim — he  loves  blue  and,  and 
.  .  .  Oh,  why  do  I  feel  this  way.  Dear  God, 
what's  wrong.  Why  can't  it  be  like  the 
other  day?" 

Time  was  intolerably  long.  It  was  bound 
in  chains  and  every  tick  of  a  second  was  a 
struggle.  Tick  .  .  .  tick  .  .  .  tick.  Lunch- 
time  came,  and  she  went  to  the  kitchen, 
took  a  bottle  of  milk  from  the  ice  box  and 
a  glass  from  the  cupboard.    Her  hand  was 


not  steady  as  she  poured  the  milk,  and  some 
of  it  spilled  down  her  skirt.  She  drank  the 
milk  and  then  changed  her  skirt.  She  must 
be  neat.  Jim  was  always  neat,  and  he  liked 
others  to  be  the  same  way. 

Then  she  heard  the  knock,  and  she  was 
calm  when  she  went  to  the  door.  She 
thought  of  blue  skies  and  clean,  fresh  air. 
She  thought  of  spring. 

The  door  was  only  part  way  open  when 
she  saw  the  dog.  He  pushed  at  the  door 
with  his  paw  and  put  his  head  up  to  look 
at  her. 

"He's  your  present,  Julie,"  a  familiar 
voice  said,  and  she  saw  that  Jim  was  blind. 

"Just  as  you  said,  darling,  my  wedding 
present." 


Compliments  of 
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Forgotten 

By  Adele  U.  Voorhees 

I  have  forgotten  him. 

Therefore  my  days  pass  happily 

As  in  those  golden   hours  before  his  face  cast 

Its  image  on  my  heart. 

No  longer  do  my  arms  encircle 

An  imaginary  form  which  vanishes  into 

Nothingness. 

My  thoughts  turn  from 

hHis  voice, 

hlis  eyes, 

hHis  lips. 

My  soul  is  free;  no  longer  bound  by 

The  steel  chains  of  his  being. 

On  my  lips  I  feel  his  pressing  kiss. 

I  have  forgotten? 

I  have  lied. 


Forgotten?  Never!  Say  Bill  and  Gus, 
"Your  pleasure's  always  first  with 


us. 


Be  it  steaks,  chops,  chicken,  fish, 

They're  sure  to  have  your  favorite 
dish. 

Once  you  and  White  House  food 
have  met 

Their  delishus  dishus  you'll  ne'er 
forget. 


WHITE  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT 
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CONFESSION 

You  said  you  do  not  love 

Nor  even  vaguely  grasp  that  still  elusive  v/ord. 

And  I  agreed  and  turned  my  face  up  to  the  stars; 

A  galaxy  was  there. 

A  thousand  pinpoints  in  a  misty  blue 

Looked  like  snow  descending  while  we  stood. 

We'd  stopped  upon  a  peak, 

And  in  the  valley  deep  below 

More  lights  in  distance  looked  like  snow. 

There  we  were  alone 

Suspended   by  a  silvery  chain 

Like  night  caught  up  between  two  worlds. 

A  fragile  thing  it  was 

Unreal,  so  strange,  that  we  were  different  too 

And  stole  from  time  a  matchless  hour  of  peace. 

We  were  everything 

And  nothing  too.    All  joy,  all  light,  all  truth  was  ours 

To  hold  in  space,  too  soon  like  snow  to  melt  away. 

Yet  this  we  knew — we  loved. 

And  in  that  hour  proved  our  souls  the  hypocrite. 

— Joan  Chamberlain 
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Martha.  Was  Different 

By  Jane  Roseberry 


Martha  Ward  adjusted  her  stocking  seams 
while  she  waited.  Footsteps.  She  gave  a 
final  slap  to  the  crown  of  her  hat  and 
tucked  a  recalcitrant  end  of  hair  under  her 
cloche  as  the  door  opened. 

The  silver  tray  caught  the  none  too  clean 
calling  cards  .  .  .  why  hadn't  she  remem- 
bered those  this  time,  for  heaven's  sake! 
The  teeming  living  room  yawned  before 
her.  There  were  too  many,  but  it  had  to  be 
got  through. 

There  was  Lucy  .  .  .  Lucy  Miller  .  .  .  and 
her  mother  close  at  her  side.  Good  Lord, 
was  she  STILL  tagging  along  after  twenty 
years!  Standing  by  the  door  was  Alice  Mil- 
ton.   She  couldn't  be  forgotten.    She  was  as 


poised  and  faultless  as  ever.  Everything  in 
its  place.  Holding  court  in  the  near-middle 
of  the  room  was  Mrs.  Hugh  Johnson,  with 
a  cluster  of  fawning  in-laws  about  her. 
And  there  was  .  .  . 

"Martha  Ward,"  said  the  face  behind  the 
extended  hand.  "How  good  of  you  to  come. 
I  told  Lucy  that  it  was  really  unfair  of  us 
to  claim  your  time  the  minute  you  got  in 
town  .  .  .  but  you  belong  to  us,  now  that 
you're  home.  It  IS  good  to  see  you.  It's 
been  a  long  time,  hasn't  it,  Martha?" 

"Too  many  years  to  count,  Alice.  It  is 
nice  to  be  thought  of  after  so  long.  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  coming." 

"I'm  sure  you  know  everyone  .  .  .  you 
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must  be  anxious  to  see  them  all.  I  do  want 
to  have  a  long,  long  talk  with  you,  though." 

"You  have  three  children  now,  don't 
you?  That's  wonderful.  And  how  is  Bob? 
Busy  as  ev  .  .  .  ?" 

"He's  fine.  There's  lots  to  tell  you  about 
the  children.  Mary,  the  oldest  .  .  .  Oh, 
Helen!  How  good  of  you  to  come!  See  you 
later,  Martha.  I'm  just  going  to  turn  you 
loose  in  here,  if  you  don't  mind  and  go  make 
noises  like  a  hostess.  The  tea's  in  there,"  she 
pointed. 

"Oh  there's  that  fabulous  Martha  Ward," 
tittered  .  .  .  who  was  she,  anyway?  She  de- 
scended. "Oh,  do  tell  me  all  about  this 
simply  fabulous  life  you've  been  leading. 
England,  France,  Europe,  India,  and  all 
those  fabulous  places  you've  been  writing 
about.  I'm  one  of  your  most  devoted  fans! 
I  bet  you  didn't  know  that!" 

No,  she  didn't. 

"And  your  books  and  articles  are  fasci- 
nating! I  was  telling  George  the  other  night 
what  a  wonderful  life  you  lead.  I  was  tell- 
ing him  that  he  really  ought  to  read  some 
of  those  things  you've  written.  We're  great 
readers  at  home,  you  know!" 

"Really?"  Martha  brightened,  reluctant- 
ly. "I  didn't  know  anyone  had  even  heard 
of  me.  I  certainly  don't  deserve  a  fan! 
What  did  you  like  best?"  Martha  blushed 
after  she'd  said  it.  She  could  kick  herself. 
Why  did  she  do  things  like  that!  It  didn't 
help  at  all. 

"Why,  uh  .  .  .  that's  really  so  difficult  to 
say.  I  actually  haven't  read  all  of  them  of 
course  .  .  .  only  reviews  and  things,  but 
everybody  says  all  of  your  things  are  simply 
fabulous.  We're  starting  a  literary  club  any 
day  now,  and  you're  certainly  going  to  be 
on  our  list.    We  wouldn't  miss  you!" 

"That's  very  flattering  .  .  .  Maud — ie." 
Was  that  her  name? 

"Oh  Martha,  you've  got  me  mixed  up 
with  my  sister.  We  always  were  so  much 
alike  of  course.  She's  over  here  now  .  .  . 
oh,  there  she  is.  She  isn't  well.  I  guess  she's 
never  been  very  happy.  She  never  married, 
you  know."  She  could  bite  her  tongue. 
Neither  had  Martha.   "And  she's  never  done 


any  really  fabulous  things,  the  way  you 
have."  They  were  approaching  Maudie  and 
it  was  too  late  to  turn  back. 

Maudie  looked  as  though  she  were  in  some 
kind  of  terrible  agony,  Martha  observed. 
"It's  so  nice  to  see  you  again,  Martha,"  she 
said  unfeelingly.  "I  imagine  all  this  will  be 
rather  different  for  you  after  what  you've 
done  these  past  years." 

"Yes,  but  I'll  get  used  to  it,"  Martha 
conceded.  "Still  .  .  .  ties  are  never  really 
broken  I  guess." 

"Ties  are  not  always  enough,  Martha," 
Maudie  said  stoically.  "I  always  wanted  to 
travel,  to  write,  but  Father  ..."  the  sen- 
tence trailed  off  into  a  sigh  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  sister. 

"Oh,  shush,  Maudie.  Let's  have  some  tea, 
Martha." 

Ensconced  behind  the  coffee  pot  was  the 
real  matriarch  of  this  gathering,  "Aunt 
Lois"  Ward.  She  sat,  with  a  lace  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  smiling  tolerantly  at  a 
few,  turning  the  coffee  pot  faucet  on  and 
off  as  effortlessly  as  she  did  conversation. 
"It's  nice  to  see  you  finally  have  come  to 
your  senses,  Martha.  This  is  where  you 
belong.    Cream  and  sugar?" 

"Neither,  thank  you,  I  .  .  .  " 

"Yes,  if  your  father  had  listened  to  me, 
you'd  never  have  wasted  all  those  years  at 
the  other  end  of  the  world  where  there's 
nothing  that  concerns  you." 

"Oh,  there  you  are!"  Alice  moved  to  the 
table.  "I  see  you've  been  taken  care  of.  I 
really  want  to  take  you  around  and  show 
you  off  to  all  the  people  who  don't  know 
you  yet.  You're  quite  a  treat  for  all  of  us, 
really." 

"Oh,  I've  been  seeing  people  I  haven't 
seen  in  years  ...  I  feel  as  if  I'm  going  to 
drown  in  all  the  water  that's  gone  under  the 
bridge,"  Martha  laughed  weakly.  "Finish 
telling  me  about  the  children,  and  catch  me 
up  on  what  you've  been  doing  in  twenty 
years." 

"Raising  children  is  about  all.  Mary  is 
graduating  from  Sweet  Briar  and  we're  all 
terribly  excited  about  going  out  to  Virginia 
for  it." 

(Continued  on  page  IS) 
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MARTHA  WAS  DIFFEREINT 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

"Oh  that's  wonderful,  Alice.  I  ran  into 
a  fascinating  woman  overseas  who  used  to 
teach  there.  You  must  be  very  pleased. 
What  does  she  want  to  do  now?" 

"Come  home  and  stay  home,  of  course! 
I  can't  wait  to  have  her  back  and  start  get- 
ting some  of  those  silly  ideas  out  of  her  head. 
College  certainly  ruins  them  for  awhile!" 

"Yes,  it  does  do  something  to  them  .  .  . 
but  I  wouldn't  worry  too  much  about 
Mary.  You'll  probably  straighten  her  out 
in  no  time." 

"'Well,  maybe  I'm  just  old-fashioned, 
but  a  mother  still  knows  what's  best  for  her 
daughter,  and  I  know  that  her  happiness  lies 
in  coming  home  and  being  part  of  what  the 
Milton's  have  always  been  part  of  ...  if  you 
know  what  I  mean." 

"Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean  and  I'm 
betting  on  you!  Well,  I  do  hate  to  run  but 
I  really  must.  I  have  literally  years  left  to 
be  home  now.  You'll  be  tired  of  seeing  me 
before  you  know  it!" 

"Nonsense.  This  is  where  you  belong. 
We  miisf  get  together  soon." 

"Yes,  we  must,"  everyone  agreed. 

The  door  closed  behind  Martha  and  she 
could  tell  the  May  evening  was  cooling.  She 
jerked  off  her  hat  and  ran  her  fingers 
through  her  hair.  She  walked  along  the 
street  slowly,  not  knowing  anyone  who 
passed.  Children  were  coming  in  from  play. 
The  street  smelled  of  pot  roast,  reverberated 
with  six  o'clock  news  broadcasts.  Car  doors 
slammed  and  husbands  came  home  from 
work.  Taft  says  .  .  .  rioting  in  Egypt  has 
broken  out  again  .  .  .  conference  has  reached 
a  stalemate  .  .  .  the  Bonn  government  an- 
nounces .  .  . 

Her  head  throbbed  horribly.  Her  pace 
quickened.  She  walked  so  fast  that  the 
street  raced  from  beneath  her.  It  was  run- 
ning away.    Everything  was.    Let  it. 

Martha's  feet  flew  up  the  steps,  through 
the  hall. 

"It's  not  going  to  work,  Mother.  I've  got 
to — "   Her  voice  broke  and  there  was  noth- 


ing to  say.  As  she  dialed  the  number,  foot- 
steps sounded  slowly  up  the  hall  and  came 
to  a  stop  beside  the  telephone  table. 

"You're  running  away,  Martha.  You  al- 
ways have.    Stay  and  try  it." 

"No,  Mother.  It's  you,  all  of  you,  who 
are  running.  You're  standing  still  at  the 
same  time.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  just  know 
I've  got  to  get  out  of  here.  I  know  where  I 
am  now,"  and  into  the  black  mouthpiece 
she  said  quietly,  "I  want  information  about 
eastbound  flights." 

On  Marshall  Drive,  well-dressed  ladies 
drew  on  gloves  and  smiled  good-byes.  "It 
was  lovely.  See  you  tomorrow?  How  about 
bridge  Thursday?"    It  was  a  chorus. 

Moving  down  the  walk,  Helen  said, 
"What  about  asking  Martha  for  bridge?" 

"She  wouldn't  like  it.  Attractive  as  ever, 
yet  so,  how  shall  I  say  it?    Distant?" 

"You're  right.  She  hasn't  fitted  in  for 
years.  Now  that  she's  back  for  good,  I 
don't  know  what  we'll  do  with  her!  It's  a 
shame,  really.  She's  just  different,  I  sup- 
pose." 


•  JEWELERS 

•  OPTICIANS 

•  JENSEN    GIFTS 
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What  are  we 

But  strangers  on  a  train? 

That  brief  encounter  which  lays  bare  the  soul. 

Or  perhaps 

That  fleeting  day  of  spring 

Which  brings  a  crocus  blooming  through  the  snow. 

Yet  better  still:  that  sudden  summer  shower. 

Are  we  not  this — 

Transient  children  of  our  time? 

And  Is  our  love 

Like  a  robin's  song  that  echoes  from  a  frozen  land 

So  sweet  and  yet  so  pleasant? 

Or  Is  our  love 

A  herald  to  a  greater  spring: 

A  season  with  a  thousand  Mays. 

I  wonder 

And  who  can  tell  but  time, 

Youth's  greatest  enemy. 

— Joan  Chamberlain 
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THE  GAME  of  CHESS 


by  Elisabeth  Wallace 


I  have  a  story  for  you.  It  is  not  my  story. 
I  was  only  watching  while  it  happened. 

I  went  to  the  Club  last  night.  I  am  a  new 
member,  so  I  sat  with  the  younger  men.  We 
played  Gin  Rummy.  The  radio  was  on. 
Perhaps  we  were  not  listening,  but  there 
should  always  be  a  radio  on.  Jim  Sawyer 
had  been  telling  us  about  his  wife's  new  hat. 
The  laughter  was  dying  down,  when  the 
news  broadcast  began.  We  listened  to  the 
steady  words  of  the  commentator  until  he 
finished  his  report. 

"Turn  it  off,"  whispered  Ike  Meyers.  His 
face  was  still  as  he  continued.  "It's  not  just 
a  tragedy  for  the  boy.  It's  a  disgrace  to  the 
whole  family." 

"If  any  son  of  tuiiie  did  something  like 
that  the  State  Penitentiary  wouldn't  get  a 
chance  to  execute  him,"  Josh  Sheppard  said 
vehemently.    His  knuckles  were  white. 


Jim    Sawyer    fumbled    a    laugh,     "Let's 
don't  ruin  the  evening  because  of  something 
that   doesn't   concern   us.     Deal   the   cards, 
Chet." 
1  om. 

I  looked  up.  It  was  Dr.  Markley.  We 
sometimes  called  him  Pharaoh. 

"Yes,  sir?" 

"Won't  you  come  and  sit  beside  me, 
Tom,'  he  said.  I  rose.  I  was  glad  to  change 
my  place. 

Dr.  Markley  was  sitting  in  his  red  leather 
arm  chair.  I  cannot  think  of  him  without 
thinking  of  that  chair.  Its  red  leather  gath- 
ered a  new  crease  with  every  new  year  of 
Dr.  Markley's  life,  with  every  new  wrinkle 
which  crept  upon  his  face. 

As  I  walked  toward  him  I  noticed — for 
the    thousandth    time — his    gray    vest,    his 
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white  hair,  his  heavily  veined  hands.  He  had 
the  day's  news  in  front  of  him,  a  strong 
cigar  in  the  ashtray  beside  him,  and  seventy- 
four  years  behind  him — years  which  were 
good  for  contemplation  as  newspaper  and 
cigar  went  stale. 

"Sit  down,  Tom."  He  raised  one  hand 
toward  a  chair  beside  him.  "I  have  wanted 
to  talk  with  you  ..." 

The  door  opened.  Its  sliding  wood  panels 
disappeared,  and  a  middle-aged  man  stood 
in  the  frameway.  He  looked  around  him 
uncertainly.  The  members  raised  their  eyes 
from  their  cards  and  their  books.  I  glanced 
at  Dr.  Markley  for  I  had  not  belonged  to 
the  club  long  enough  to  know  how  strang- 
ers should  be  received. 

"Go  ask  him  to  join  us,  Tom,"  said  the 
Pharaoh. 

I  went  to  the  door  and  introduced  myself 
to  the  newcomer.  He  said  nothing.  I  saw 
his  lined  face,  his  old  expression.  I  saw  his 
tired  smile  when  I  invited  him  to  Dr.  Mark- 
ley's  corner. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  the  Pharaoh. 
They  shook  hands,  and  I  noticed  that  the 
hands  of  the  stranger  were  like  Dr.  Mark- 
ley's;  large  and  lined.  At  last  the  newcomer 
spoke. 

"My  name  is  Randolph  .  .  .  Paul  Ran- 
dolph. I  am  in  town  for  only  ...  a  short 
time  and  ..."  He  sat  down  and  left  the 
sentence  without  a  period.  His  tired  voice 
told  us  he  was  a  southerner.  His  words  came 
slowly,  yet  tensely.  A  strange  southern 
quality  surrounded  him.  Like  parts  of  the 
South,  he  had  seen  better  days. 

"Where  is  your  home,  Mr.  Randolph?" 
Dr.  Markley  asked. 

The  newcomer  paused.  "Natchez  .  .  . 
Natchez,  Mississippi." 

He  squinted  his  eyes  at  the  Doctor,  as  if 
searching  for  a  sign.  Then  he  looked  down 
at  his  hands.  The  men  talked.  I  listened. 
There  is  something  about  older  men  and 
their  talk  that — well,  I  kind  of  like  it.  Once 
in  awhile  I  could  hear  the  radio,  but  mostly 
I  listened  to  them.  They  liked  each  other. 
They  had  met  on  the  common  ground  of 
the  past  where  they  seemed  to  find,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  an  idea  of  the  future. 


He  was  an  unusual  person,  this  stranger. 
He  was  nervous  and  frequently  frowned. 
Often  he  stared  into  space,  and  the  light 
would  fall  on  the  hollows  beneath  his  eyes, 
making  peculiar  shadows.  Sometimes  I 
wanted  to  look  away  from  him,  but  those 
were  the  times  when  I  couldn't. 

Now  and  then  they  were  silent,  a  com- 
fortable silence  I  would  have  thought 
strange  if  I  had  been  sitting  with  my 
younger  friends.  It  was  after  one  of  these 
silences  that  the  stranger  reopened  the  con- 
versation. 

"Dr.  Markley,  have  you  ever  ..."  He 
suddenly  stopped. 

The  clock  in  the  Town  Tower  had 
struck.  It  seemel  like  a  dam  that  had  cut 
off  the  stranger's  words.  Why  had  he 
stopped  talking?  Why  did  he  lean  forward, 
his  hands  clenched  on  the  arms  of  his  chair? 
Why  did  he  wince  with  every  striking  of 
the  clock? 

One  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  four  .  .  .  His 
face  changed.  His  eyes  narrowed.  His  chin 
tensed  .  .  .  five  .  .  .  six  .  .  .  seven  .  .  .  eight 
.  .  .  The  room  grew  strangely  silent.  Each 
head  turned  toward  the  stranger  .  .  .  Nine 
.  .  .  ten  .  .  .  eleven  .  .  .  The  night  was  quiet 
again. 

One  by  one  each  man  turned  back  to  his 
cards,  to  his  newspaper.  Little  by  little,  the 
hummy  sounds  within  the  Club  could  be 
heard. 

Suddenly  Dr.  Markley  broke  into  the 
stillness  which  surrounded  the  red  leather 
chair.   "Do  you  play  chess,  Dr.  Randolph?" 

Mr.  Randolph  smiled.  "Chess,  why  yes. 
I  haven't  played  since  .  .  .  for  some  time  .  .  . 
but .  .  .  " 

"Very  well,  then!  Chess  it  is!"  The  Doc- 
tor looked  at  me.  There  is  something  about 
a  look  from  Dr.  Markley  that  sets  men  to 
action.  I  got  the  chess  table  and  set  it  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Then  I  went  to  the  tall 
mahogany  cupboard  and  lifted  a  box  from 
the  top  shelf.  I  placed  it  on  the  table  as  if 
it  were  the  Pharaoh's  crown. 

Dr.  Markley  opened  the  box,  and  began 
taking  out  the  polished  pieces. 

"Black  or  white,  Mr.  Randolph?" 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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THE  GAME  of  CHESS 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

Mr.  Randolph  frowned.  I — I  do  not 
know,"  he  said  slowly.  Which  do  you  sug- 
gest?" 

There  is  a  story  the  people  of  India  tell, 
about  a  strange  and  beautiful  star  ...  as 
strange  and  beautiful  as  India  itself.  It  is 
usually  white  and  bright,  they  say  like  the 
sparkle  in  a  loved  one's  eyes;  but  there  are 
nights  when  it  is  curiously  black.  The  peo- 
ple of  India  say  the  white  star  means  health 
to  a  man  and  his  family,  but  the  black  star 
means  ..." 

"I  shall  take  black.  One  cannot  charm 
away  Fate." 

The  game  began.  Both  men  leaned  over 
the  table,  as  intently  as  scientists  watching 
mice  eat  poison.  The  newcomer  captured 
the  first  man,  one  of  Dr.  Markley's  pawns. 
He  held  it  in  his  hand  and  studied  it  for  a 
moment,  as  if  trying  to  discover  the  mys- 
tery of  its  whiteness. 

I  watched  the  battle.  Red  leather  would 
creak  when  Dr.  Markley  leaned  forward  to 
move  a  man.  Great  hands  paused  over  the 
square-covered  board,  would  slowly  seize  a 
piece  and  lift  it  to  a  new  place.  There  were 
times  when  my  own  muscles  tightened  and 
my  own  breath  came  short.  The  players 
seemed  unmoved;  yet  now  and  then  a  mys- 
terious expression  would  cross  Dr.  Marklev's 
face  and  Mr.  Randolph  would  frown,  his 
strange,  shadowy  frown. 

I  wondered  about  this  man,  this  man 
from  Natchez,  this  man  who  seemed  to 
have  some  sad  secret.  I  wondered  why  Dr. 
Markley  had  drawn  the  stranger  so  close  to 
him.  I  felt  that  words  were  passing  between 
these  men,  but  they  were  words  I  could  not 
understand. 

The  great  clock  ticked  on  the  mantle 
above.  The  sound  of  the  radio  shaded  the 
background.  Club  members  came  and  left. 
Dice  rattled.  The  chess  players  did  not  no- 
tice. They  did  not  notice  when  I  left  to  call 
my  wife  to  say  I  would  be  late. 

When  I  returned,  the  battle  was  still  on. 
Dr.  Markley  had  five  black  men.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph— still — had    one    white    pawn.     The 


newcomer  seemed  glad  to  play,  but  I  won- 
dered if  his  mind  was  on  the  game. 

The  radio  blared.    The  still  air  started. 

"Sound,  too,  can  be  black  or  white,"  said 
Dr.  Markley.  Both  men  smiled.  They  did 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  new  age,  but 
they  tolerated  it. 

"We  bring  you  the  news  before  it  hap- 
pens." The  younger  club  members  were 
gathering  about  the  radio,  leaning  toward 
its  magic  gauze  center. 

Mr.  Randolph  moved  a  man.  The  white 
queen  was  his. 

"Well!  Congratulations  to  you,  sir,"  said 
the  Pharaoh. 

Now  the  commentator's  voice  filled  the 
room. 

"Here  is  the  event  you  have  all  been  read- 
ing about.  Tonight  all  is  silent  in  State 
Penitentiary." 

Crash!  A  white  queen  rolled  across  the 
floor.  Mr.  Randolph  saw  what  he  had  done. 
He  started  to  get  up.  A  gentle  hand  on  his 
arm  stayed  him. 

"Let  it  pass,  Mr.  Randolph.  All  things 
pass. 

Black  heads,  white  heads,  bald  heads,  all 
inclined  toward  the  radio.  Then  someone 
caught  a  look  from  Dr.  Markley.  Someone 
turned  the  radio  off. 

I  glanced  at  the  Doctor.  His  eyes  were 
faintly  moist.  His  own  father  had  died  in 
an  accident.  Perhaps  it  was  that  tragedy 
which  had  made  him  the  person  he  was;  a 
master  of  human  emotion;  a  man  sensitive 
to  human  suffering.  As  I  watched,  Dr. 
Markley,  too,  began  to  observe  human  na- 
ture. He  squinted  through  the  cigarette 
smoke  which  had  drifted  toward  the  chess 
table.  A  deep  ridge  appeared  between  his 
eyebrows  as  he  studied  his  partner  who 
stared  down  at  a  white  pawn  he  held  in  his 
hand. 

"Shall  we  try  again,  Mr.  Randolph?" 
The  stranger  looked  up.  His  face  was  in 
half  shadow.  He  laid  his  two  veined  hands 
on  the  table.  "Your  move,  Doctor  Mark- 
ley." 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was,  but  I  liked 
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Mr.  Randolph.  Dr.  Markley  liked  him,  too. 
I  could  tell  that  from  the  beginning. 

"Sometimes  I  think  we  are  all  like  men 
on  a  chessboard,"  said  the  Pharaoh. 

"...  a  chessboard  of  Fate."  The  man 
from  Natchez  frowned.  "Life  is  a  game. 
The'  tragic  thing  is  that  ...  we  never  know 
.  .  .  how  long  the  game  will  last.  Yet,  some- 
times we  do."  The  men  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  moment.  "What  time  is  it?" 
asked  the  southern  stranger. 

"A  quarter  'til  the  new  day." 

I  noticed  that  Josh  Sheppard  was  leaving. 
He  motioned  to  me.  I  left  my  chair  beside 
the  chess  board  and  went  over  to  the  circle 
of  younger  men.  Josh  told  me  a  joke  that 
I  had  missed  by  sitting  with  Dr.  Markley 
and  the  stranger.  It  wasn't  very  good,  I 
thought  as  I  laughed. 

I  went  back  to  the  chess  players  and  sat 
down  beside  them.  It  looked  as  if  Dr. 
Markley  would  certainly  win. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  Mr.  Randolph 
moved  his  queen. 

"Checkmate." 

"So  it  is,  Mr.  Randolph.  A  possibility  I 
had  not  noticed.  Congratulations.  You  are 
indeed  ...  a  master!"  The  Doctor  looked 
intently  at  the  man  across  the  table. 

The  victor  was  not  smiling.  "I  thank  you 
for  this  evening  ...  I  thank  you  more  than 
you  shall  ever  know.  A  long  silence  passed 
between  the  two  men.  The  Pharaoh  seemed 
to  be  saying  something  to  the  stranger.  Mr. 
Randolph  .  .  .  how  can  I  explain  it  .  .  . 
looked  somehow  stronger.  He  stood  up.  I 
held  his  heavy  black  coat  for  him.  Dr. 
Markley  rose  from  his  red  leather  chair  and 
walked  with  him  to  the  door. 

I  began  putting  the  chess  men  away.  Sid 
Merrill  turned  on  the  radio.  It  was  the  Late 
State  News. 

"A  few  moments  ago,  a  young  boy  paid 
the  penalty  of  murder  .  .  .  execution  in  the 
State  Penitentiary.  The  criminal  was  Hor- 
ace Randolph  of  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

I  do  not  remember  the  rest  of  the  report. 
I  do  not  remember  how  I  dropped  the  box 
of  chess  men.  I  do  remember  the  pieces, 
black  and  white,  rolling  on  the  floor.    I  do 


remember  Dr.  Markley  picking  up  a  black 
pawn  and  holding  it  in  his  hand. 

"We  are  all  pawns  ...  on  the  chessboard 
of  Fate,"  he  said  more  to  the  red  leather 
chair  than  to  me. 

"Did  you  know,  Dr.  Markley?" 
"Yes.    We  often  do  not  know  who  the 
piece  is,  standing   beside  us  on  the  chess- 
board.   Yet,  sometimes,  there  is  something 
that  tells  us  ...  " 

I  picked  up  the  pieces.  I  put  them  in 
their  box.  I  started  home.  It  was  too  late 
to  go  back  and  get  my  coat  by  the  time  I 
realized  I  had  forgotten  it. 
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Paalm 


By  Cynthia  Sinclair 

Our  Lord  will  come  down  from  the  mountain 

And  dwell  in  the  low  places, 
hlis  voice  shall  come  out  of  the  high  winds. 

Yea,  shall  we  hear  him  in  the  soft  breezes. 
He  shall  leave  the  dwellings  of  the  rich 

And  come  to  abide  with  the  lowly, 
And  his  might  which  is  like  unto  the  lion 

Shall  we  feel  in  the  touch  of  a  child. 
For  hHe  said  we  should  be  like  children. 

Lo,  His  delight  is  in  the  small  things. 
Even  has  He  touched  the  green  leaves 

And   breathed  on  the  smallest  flower. 
For  remember  He  made  great  and  small 

And  delights  in  the  least  of  his  creations. 
The  tiger  and  the  turtle-dove  bow  before  Him, 

Even  so  the  lion  and  the  lily. 
He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  humble 

And   blesseth  those  who  have  nothing 
Therefore,  rejoice  ye  in  the  Lord,  O  Earth. 

And  sing  loud,  O  ye  lowly  ones, 
And  the  Lord  shall  turn  not  his  face  from  you    . 

Nor  pass  you  by  in  the  judgment. 
Yea  shall  he  love  you  more  for  your  humility 

And   clasp  you  to  him  for  evermore. 
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I  Ain  t  Gonna  Wander  -  A  Ballad 
By  Charlotte  Taylor 

"I  ain't  gonna  wander  no  further  away, 
I'll  find  my  home,  and  it's  there  I'll  stay. 

"In  days,   I   burn. 
In  nights,  I  sweat, 
My  master,  he's  cruel. 

Oh,  Lord,  it  ain't  over  yet! 

"My  wife,  she's  hungry. 
My  children,  they  fret, 
The  clothes,  they  ragged. 

Oh,  Lord,  It  ain't  over  yet! 

"My  Lord,  I'm  coming. 
To  your  home,  I'll  get. 
My  Lord,  I'm  climbing. 

Oh,  Lord,  is  it  over  yet? 

"I  ain't  gonna  wander  no  further  away, 
I  found  my  home,  and  it's  here  I'll  stay." 
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JIMMY 

by  Connie  Hill 


The  nurse  beckoned  from  the  end  of  the 
hall,  and  motioned  to  us  that  we  were  to 
follow  her.  The  thick  rubber  soles  on  her 
sturdy  white  shoes  made  only  a  whispering 
sound  against  the  black  and  white  tiled 
floor.  The  white  uniform  was  starched  and 
clean,  and  the  smell  of  ether  and  antiseptic 
clung  about  her  clothes. 

She  led  us  down  several  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  recreation  room  where  we  were  to  meet 
Mrs.  Tapp,  chairman  of  this  Red  Cross  pro- 
gram. She  would  give  us  our  trays  of  cold 
drinks  and  cookies,  and  direct  us  to  the 
ward.  As  we  walked  into  the  recreation 
room  several  boys  turned  and  stared  rather 
indiiferently,  then  turned  back  again  to 
their  card  game,  television,  or  letters.  The 
room  was  noisy  with  music  and  the  referee's 
loud  shrill  voice  from  the  television  set,  yet 
the  stillness  that  enveloped  the  halls  of  the 
hospital  seemed  to  seep  in  here. 

"Hello,  Mrs.  Tapp,  how  are  you?" 

My  voice  sounded  loud  and  unnatural  in 
my  ear.  I  thought  for  a  second  someone  else 
had  spoken,  then  I  realized  why.  No  one 
was  talking.  A  few  of  the  girls  had  gathered 
in  the  corner,  whispering,  and  Red  Cross 
women  were  making  arrangements  in  low 
voices,  but  no  one  was  really  talking.    I  felt 


uncomfortable  in  the  big  room  with  the 
quiet  boys  in  the  blue  cotton  robes,  and  was 
glad  when  we  left. 

"Here  we  are  girls,  ward  twenty-four. 
This  is  the  traction  ward,  you  may  begin 
here,  but  I  suggest  you  go  no  further  than 
this  ward,  since  our  more  serious  cases  are 
down  the  hall  and  shouldn't  be  disturbed." 

The  nurse  turned  to  go,  then  added,  "Of 
covirse  you  realize  lights  off  at  ten,  and  you 
are  expected  to  leave  the  ward  by  nine- 
thirty." 

Eleanor,  Barbara,  and  I  stood  for  a 
moment,  looking  kind  of  silly  and  helpless, 
then  Eleanor  reached  for  a  tray  of  cookies, 
pushed  open  the  door  to  the  ward,  and 
nodded  her  head.  We  interpreted  this  to 
mean  that  we  were  to  follow;  each  of  us 
took  a  tray  and  a  few  cokes,  and  plunged 
ahead.  The  quiet  was  oppressive,  and  no 
one  spoke  until  we  were  in  the  ward. 

The  room  was  big  and  white,  the  beds 
lined  up  side  by  side  against  two  opposite 
walls  in  long  unending  rows. 

A  few  boys  propped  themselves  up  on 
one  elbow  and  whistled.  Almost  all  of  them 
nodded  and  smiled.  They  all  looked  alike, 
a  blur  of  colors — blue  pajamas,  white  sheets, 
brown,  blond,  black  hair.    I  felt  submerged 
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in  a  sea  of  blue  and  white  and  was  startled 
by  the  voice  of  a  boy  next  to  me. 

"Hey,  honey,  how  about  some  cookies?" 

'"Huh,  oh  sure,  sure.  Here,  have  some 
more.  There  are  plenty.  How  about  a  toll- 
house cookie?    Fine." 

"This  is  plenty  now.  I'm  not  very  hun- 
gry. Just  sit  down  and  talk,  if  you  have 
time.  'Course  if  you  don't,  that's  all  right. 
I  just  thought  maybe — " 

"Oh,  I've  lots  of  time,"  I  replied. 
"What's  your  name,  and  where  are  you 
from?" 

Some  of  the  boys  were  big,  some  little, 
some  dark,  some  Southern,  some  Yankees, 
yet  they  all  seemed  alike.  They  all  smiled 
eagerly  when  they  saw  us  coming,  all  were 
hungry,  not  so  much  for  food  as  for  the 
sight  of  a  young  girl,  someone  to  talk  to. 
All  the  conversations  began  the  same  way. 
"How  about  a  cookie?"  or  "Where  are  you 
from?"  or  "My  name's  Bill.  What's  yours?" 
They  all  talked  about  home,  California, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  or  New  York,  and  they 
all  had  girls  just  about  my  age,  or  just  about 
my  size,  or  wtih  just  about  my  color  hair. 
And  all  of  them  were  homesick. 

I  always  felt  so  guilty  when  I  moved  to 
pick  up  the  tray. 

"Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  be  going  now. 
I  know  you'll  be  as  good  as  new  in  no  time." 

Bill,  or  Jack,  or  whoever  he  was  usually 
smiled,  or  made  a  crack,  but  when  he  settled 
back  against  the  bed  again  the  old,  tired, 
bored  look  began  to  chase  the  smile  away. 
For  a  while  they  could  forget,  they  were 
eager  to  forget,  and  devised  all  means  in 
their  power  to  forget.  They  also  seemed  to 
feel  it  their  duty  to  make  us  forget.  It  was 
like  going  to  the  movies  to  put  off  going 
home  to  the  chores,  yet  all  the  time  you 
know  the  chores  are  waiting. 

"Hello,  do  you  want  some  cookies?"  I 
asked  a  sandy  headed  boy  sitting  next  to  me. 
His  eyes  were  shut,  and  although  he  had 
smiled  at  the  jokes  the  other  boys  were 
making,  he  hadn't  said  anything.  He  just 
sat  there  looking,  only  he  wasn't  looking, 
because  his  eyes  were  closed.  He  was  a  very 
attractive  boy,  a  rather  thin,  pale  face  with 
an  almost  pointed  chin,  small  firm  lips.   He 


looked  as  though  his  eyes  were  blue.  I  don't 
know.  There  was  a  large  square  of  gauze 
and  adhesive  tape  over  one  eye;  the  other 
was  shut. 

"Do  you  want  a  cookie  or  a  coke?"  I 
asked  again. 

I  couldn't  understand  it.  All  the  other 
boys  had  been  so  friendly  and  cheerful,  so 
eager  to  please.  Yet  this  boy  didn't  look 
surly  or  unfriendly.  I  waited,  then  he  said, 
"Hey,  were  you  talking  to  me?  I'd  love  a 
cookie." 

He  spoke  brusquely  and  did  not  reach  for 
the  cookies,  because  he  could  not  see  to 
reach  for  them. 

I  placed  several  cookies  into  his  out- 
stretched hand  and  sat  down  to  talk. 

"What  have  you  given  me  here?"  and  he 
grinned  as  he  said  it. 

"Oh,  a  plain  white  one  with  a  cherry  in 
the  middle,  and  a  chocolate  one,  and  let  me 
see,  a  sugar  cookie.    How's  that?" 

"Just  fine.    You  live  here?" 

"Yes,  where  are  you  from?" 

"Pennsylvania.  Just  a  damn  Yankee,  I 
guess." 

"You  don't  have  an  accent.  I'd  never 
have  known  it." 

"Well,  my  mouth's  all  wired  up  so  I  can't 
talk  very  well." 

"What's  your  name?"  I  asked. 

"James  Bones." 

"Do  they  call  you  Jimmy?" 

"Yes,"  he  smiled.  "You've  a  very  pretty 
voice.  You  know  I  don't  even  know  your 
name." 

"Connie." 

"I  like  it." 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied,  a  little  surprised. 

Then  as  if  embarrassed  by  his  compli- 
ments he  said  in  his  old,  brusque  tone, 
"Don't  mention  it.  Is  San  Antonio  a  large 
city?" 

"No,  not  too.  Not  as  big  as  Houston  or 
Dallas,  but,"  I  said,  loyally,  "It's  very  pic- 
turesque." 

"Is  it?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do; 
we'll  take  a  nice  long  walk  some  day,  and 
(Coutiniicd  on  page  2S) 
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JIMMYi 

(Continued  from  page  27 ) 
I'll  tell  you  about  how  picturesque  I  think 

It    IS. 

This  was  the  first  time  Jimmy,  or  any  of 
the  boys,  had  shown  their  bitterness  and 
hurt.  His  words  burned  little  holes  inside 
me,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say. 
How  could  I?  I  felt  the  hurt  and  bitterness 
as  though  I  were  he.  He  was  no  longer  a 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  blue-blue  pajamas  and 
blue  robes  and  blue  blankets.  He  was 
Jimmy  Bones  and  I  knew  him,  and  I  liked 
him.  Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  while.  I 
couldn't.  Then  he  asked,  "Well,  how  old 
are  you?"  to  break  the  silence,  for  no  other 
reason. 

"Eighteen  today.    How  old  are  you?" 

"How  old  would  you  think?" 

"Oh,  about  twenty." 

"No,  I'm  twenty-two." 

"Really?    You  look  much  younger." 

I  was  surprised,  very  surprised.  Most  of 
the  boys  looked  much  older  than  they  were. 
Suffering  stole  their  youth,  and  pain  lined 
their  faces.  Only  a  few  looked  young,  piti- 
fully young. 

"I  feel  much  older,"  he  replied,  "but  you 
can  understand  why." 

This  time  there  was  no  anger  in  his  voice, 
no  harshness  in  his  tone,  rather  a  resigna- 
tion, a  kind  of  tired  sad  voice.  Resignation 
to  what?  A  world  of  darkness,  a  world  of 
limitations,  or  frustrations.  Resignation  for 
what? 

"Who's  that?"  he  called  to  the  shuffle  of 
hospital  slippers  coming  towards  his  bed. 

"Al." 

"Well,  come  here.  I  want  you  to  meet 
Connie.  This  is  Al,  a  buddy  of  mine.  How 
about  lighting  my  cigarette,  Al?" 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Al,"  I  said.  "Where 
are  you  from?" 

He  lighted  Jimmy's  cigarette,  then 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "Hello.  I'm  from 
New  York." 

He  was  a  tall,  dark  boy,  and  seemed 
healthy  for  this  hospital.  At  least  I  saw  no 
casts,  no  crutches. 


"What's  she  look  like,  Al?"  asked  Jimmy. 

Al  looked  at  me,  and  kind  of  grinned, 
then  began  to  describe  me  as  adequately  as 
he  could  under  the  circumstances,  the  cir- 
cumstances being  me.  Nothing  could  have 
moved  me  then. 

"Hey,  boys,  look  at  this,"  the  boy  across 
the  aisle  hollered.  Several  others  leaned  up, 
looked  and  whistled.  Two  girls,  one  blonde 
and  the  other  brunette,  in  very  brief  cos- 
tumes, sashayed  into  the  ward,  accompanied 
by  a  boy  with  a  guitar.  They  were  the 
entertainment  committee,  recruited  from  a 
city  college,  and  immediately  swung  into, 
"On  Top  of  Old  Smokey,"  with  the  usual 
song-dance  routine. 

"Hey,  Al,  what  do  they  look  like?" 
Jimmy  whispered.  "Any  blondes?  What 
color  dresses?" 

Al  and  I  both  tried  to  describe  them — 
blonde  hair,  red  dress. 

"Yeah,  but  what  does  she  look  like?  Tell 
me  some  more." 

I  looked  again  and  tried  to  see  with  two 
pairs  of  eyes — my  own  and  Jimmy's.  I 
looked  harder  than  I  had  ever  looked  in  my 
life,  and  still  I  couldn't  see  well  enough  for 
both  of  us.  I  couldn't  tell  him  what  I  saw 
so  that  he  could  see  too.  I  couldn't  tell  him 
the  shade  of  the  red  of  the  dress,  or  the  ex- 
pression and  features  of  the  girls'  faces  any 
better  than  I  could  describe  the  smell  of  a 
violet  or  the  sparkle  of  sunlight  on  rain. 

The  girls  began  to  leave,  and  the  nurse 
came  in  to  turn  off  the  lights.  I  handed 
Jimmy  a  cigarette,  then  turned  to  go. 

"You  aren't  leaving,  are  you,  Connie?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  I  have  to,  but  I'll  be  back.  It  may 
be  a  month,  but  I'll  be  back." 

"Well,  don't  worry.  I'll  still  be  here. 
Come  back  next  year,  and  I'll  still  be  here. 
Before  you  go,  will  you  find  Al  for  me?" 

When  I  found  Al  I  asked  him,  "How 
long  have  you  known  Jimmy?  You  seem 
to  be  such  close  friends." 

"Jimmy,  oh  yeah,  he's  a  nice  boy;  he 
needs  someone  to  kind  of  look  after  him 
now.  The  nurses  are  all  so  busy.  No,  I 
haven't  known  Jimmy  a  long  time.    I  was 
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shipped  in  just  two  days  ago,  but  then  again 
I'd  say  I've  known  Jimmy  a  long  time." 

"Come  on,  Connie,  we've  got  to  go," 
Eleanor  called  from  the  doorway,  "Hurry 
up. 

I  went  back  to  tell  Jimmy  good  night, 
then  ran  to  catch  up  with  Eleanor  already 


at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  I  never  saw 
Jimmy  again.  We  often  talked  about  going 
back  to  the  hospital,  Barbara,  Eleanor,  and 
I,  but  there  always  seemed  to  be  a  coke 
party  or  too  much  home  work,  or  a  music 
lesson  on  the  day  we  were  to  go.  No,  I 
never  saw  Jimmy  again,  but  I  think  I  will 
never  forget  him. 
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GENGHIS  KHAN 

By  Vida  Radin 

Ah!    Touch  thy  scepter  on  a  thousand  lands 
And  over  Asia  sound  thy  mighty  name! 
And   hold  within  the  power  of  thy  hands 
In  humbleness,  great  princes.    Let  thy  fame 
O'er  all  the  Orient,  most  powerful,  reign. 
Stand,  oh  most  mighty  king,  great  China's  son; 
Stand  and   receive  acclaim,   great  Genghis   Khan! 
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ABSTRACTS  -  ART  CONTEST  WINNERS 


These  pictures  represent  the  hght  patterns  made  by  the  swinging  of  a 
flashhght  as  the  bob  on  a  compound  pendulum.  The  first,  I  think,  looks 
like  a  fish,  the  second  and  the  cover,  simply  pleasant  abstractions.  They 
can  also  be  made  by  electric  and  magnetic  "deflections,  and  are  studied 
by  mathematicians  as  Lisajous'  figures. 

— Virginia  Hudson 
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